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PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tue following are the eircumstances which led to the publıcatior 
of the present work: 

My first information concerning the system of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim was derived from No. 49 of the Edinburgh Review. Ledaway 
by the boldness of that piece of criticism, I regarded the doctrines as 
contemptibly absurd, and their authors as the most disingenuous of 
men. In 1816, however, shortly after the publication of tlıe Review, 
my friend Mr. Brownlee invited me to attend a private dissection of a 
recent brain, to be performed in his house by Dr Spurzheim. The 
subject was not altogether new, as I had previously attended a course 
of demonstrative lectureson Anatomy by Dr. Barclay. Dr. Spurzheim 
exhibited the structure of the brain to all present, (among whom were 
several gentlemen of the medical profession,) and contrasted it with the 
bold averments of the reviewer. The result was a complete convic- 
tion in the minds of the observers, that the assertions of the reviewer 
were refuted by physical demonstration. 

The faith placed in the Review being thus shaken, Iattended the 
next course of Dr. Spurzheim’s lectures, for the purpose of hearing 
- from himself a correct account of his doctrines. The lectures satisfied 
me that the system was widely different from the representations given 
of it by the reviewer, and that, if true, it would prove highly impor- 
tant; butthe evidence was not conclusive. I therefore appealed to 
Nature by observation; and at last arrived at complete conviction of 
the truth of Phrenology. 

In 1818 the Editor of the “ Literary and Statistical Magazine for 
Scotland ” invited me to a free discussion of the merits of the system 
in his work, and I was induced to offer him some essays on the subject. 
The notice which these attracted led to their publication in 1819, ina 
separate volume, under the title of “ Essays on Phrenology.” A second 
edition of these Essays has since been called for, and the present vo- 
[ume is offered in compliance with thatdemand. In the present work 
I have adopted the title of “ A System of Phrenology,” on account of 
the wider scope and closer connexion of its parts; but pretend to no 
novelty in principle, and to norivalry with the great founders of the 
science. 

The controversial portions of the first edition are herealmost entirely 
omitted. As the opponents have quitted the field, these appeared no 
longer necessary, and their place issupplied by what I trust will be 
found more interesting matter. Some readers may think that retribu- 
tive justice required the continued republication of the attacks of the 
opponents, that the public mind, when properly enlightened, might 
express a just disapprobation of the conduct of those who so egregious- 
ly misled it: but Phrenology teaches us forbearance ; and, Lesides, it 
will be misfortune enough to the individuals who have distingished 
themselves in the work of misrepresentation, to have their names 
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handed down to posterity as the enemies of the greatest and most 
important discovery ever communicated to mankind. 

In this work the talents of several living characters are adverted 
to, and compared with the developement of their mental organs— 
which is a new feature in philosophical discussion, and might, with- 
out explanation, appear to some readers to be improper: but I have 
founded such observations on the printed works and published busts 
or casts of the individuals alluded to; and both of these being pub- 
lie property, there appeared no impropriety in adverting to them. 
In instances in which reference is made to the cerebral develope- 
ment of persons whose busts or casts are not published, I have 
ascertained that the observations will not give offence. 

1825. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


Tax cause of Phrenology eontinues prosperously to advance, and 
I hail with pleasure the increase of its adyocates. Since the thirci 
edition of this work was printed, Dr. Vimont, of Paris, Dr. Caldweil, 
of Lexington, and Mr. Macnish, of Glasgow, have contributed valu- 
able additions to the philosophy or literature of the science. Dur- 
ing the same interval the present work has been reprinted in Amer- 
ica, and very ably translated into German by Dr. Hirschfeld, of 
Bremen; while the “ Elements of Phrenology ” have been trans- 
lated into French by Dr. Fossati. The study of the science ihus 
appears to increase in all the enlightened countries of the globe. 

Large additions have been made to the present edition ; im- 
proved cuts have been used ; and, in treating of topies of interest, I 
have added references to other phrenological works in which they 
are discussed or illustrated, so as to render this edition an index, as 
far as possible, to the general literature of the science. The appen- 
dix contains Testimonials in favour of the truth of Phrenology, and 
of its utility in the classification and treatment of criminals, present- 
ed in February, 1836, by Sir George S. Mackenzie, one of the earli- 
est and most zealous advocates of the science, to Lord Glenelg, Sec- 
retary for the Colonies. His lordship transmitted the documents to 
Lord John Russell, Secretary for the Home Department, who prom- 
ised to Sir Geo. S. Mackenzie to bestow on them due consideration. 

Dr. Spurzheim, in the American edition of his “ Phrenology,” 
published at Boston in 1832, has adopted a new arrangement of the 
organs, different from any which he had previonsly followed. It will 
be impossible, however, to arrive at a perfect elassification and nu- 
meration of the organs until the whole of them shall have been dis- 
covered, and the primitive or elementary faculties shall have been 
ascertained. Any order, therefore, adopted in the meantime, must 
be to some extent arbitrary. Dr. Spurzheim has shown this to be 
the case by the frequent alterations which he has made in the nu- 
meration of the organs, without having added any corresponding 
discoveries to the science. The dificulties attending a correet 
elassification are stated in the Appendix, No, II., and for the pres- 
ent I retain the order followed in the third edition of this work as a 
matter of convenience. 

Eoinguren, 31st October, 1836, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PurenoLoey (derived from the Greek words $onv, mind and Aoyog 
iiscourse) professes to be a system of Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
founded on the physiology of the brain. It was first offered to pubhc 
consideration on the continent of Europe in 1796, but in Britain was 
almost unheard of till the year 1815. It has met with strenuous support 
from some individuals, and determined opposition from others ; while the 
great body of the public remain uninstructed as to its merits. On this 
account it may be useful to present, in an introductory form, 1st, A short 
notice of the reception which other discoveries have met with on their 
first announcement ; 2dly, A brief outline of the principles involved in 
Phreuology ; 3dly, An inquiry into the presumptions for and against these 
principles, founded on the known phenomena of human nature ; and, 4thly, 
An historical sketch of the discovery of the organs of the mind. 

I shall follow this course, not with a view of convincing the reader that 
Phrenology is true, (because nothing short of patient study and extensive 
personal observation can produce this conviction,) but for the purpose of 
presenting him with motives to prosecute the investigation for his own 
satisfaction. 

First, then—one great obstacle to the reception of a discovery is the 
difficulty which men experience in at once parting with old notions which 
have been instilled into their minds from infancy, and become the stock 
of their understandings. Phrenology has encountered this impediment, 
but not in a greater degree than o:her discoveries which have preceded it. 
Mr. Locke, in speaking of the common reception of new truths, says: 
“ Who ever, by the most cogent arguments, will be prevailed with to 
disrobe himself at once of all his old opinions and.pretences to knowledge 
and learning, which with hard study he hath all his time been labouring for, 
and turn himself out stark naked in quest afresh ofnew notions! All the 
arguments that can be used will be as little able to prevail asthe wind did 
with the traveller to part with his cloak, which he held only the faster.”* 

Professor Playfair, in his historical notice of discoveries in physical 
science, published in the Supplement to the Enzyclopedia Britannica, 
observes, that “in every society there are some who think themselves 
interested to maintain things in the condition wherein they have found 
them. The considerations are indeed sufficiently obvious, which, ın the 
moral and political world, tend to produce this effect, and to give a stability 
to human institutions, often so little proportionate to their real value or 
to their general utility. ‘Even in matters purely intellectual, and in which 


* Locke On the Human Understanding, b.ıv., c. 20, sect. 11. 
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Ihe abstract truths of arıthmetic and geometry seem alone concerned, the 
arejudices, the selfishness, or the vanity of those who pursue them, not 
unfrequently combine to resist improvement, and often engage no incon- 
siderable degree of talent in drawing back, instead of pushing forward, the 
m»shiue of science. The introduction of methods entirely new must 
piten change the relative place of the men engaged in scientific pursuits, 
and must oblige many, after descending from the stations they formerly 
occupied, to take a lower position in the scale of intellectual improvement 
The enmity of such men, if they be not animated by a spirit of real can 
dour and the love of truth, is likely to be directed against methods oy 
which their vanity is mortified and their importance lessened.”’* 

Every age has afforded proofs of the justness of these observations. 
“The disciples of the various philosophical schools of Greece inveighed 
against each other, and made reciprooal accusations of impiety and perjury. 
The people, in their turn, detested the philosophers, and accused those 
who investigated the causes of things of presumptuously invading the 
rights of the Divinity. Pythagoras was driven from Athens, and Anaxa- 
guras was imprisoned, on account of their novel opinions. Demoeritus 
was treated as insane by the Abderites for his attempts to find out the 
cause of madness by disseetions; and Socrates, for having demonstrated 
the unity of God, was forced to drink the.juice of hemlock.”’t 

But let us attend in particular to the reception of the three greatest 
dıscoveries that have adorned the annals of philosophy, and mark the 
epirit with which they were hailed. 

Mr. Playfair, speaking of the treatment of Galileo, says: ‘ Galileo 
was twice brought before the Inquisition. The first time, a councıl of 


"seven cardinals pronounced a sentence which, for the sake of those dis- 


posed to believe that power can subdue truth, ought never to be forgotten, 
viz: That to maintaın the sun to be immoveable, and without local mo- 
tion, in the centre of the world, is an absurd proposition, false in Philoso- 
phy, heretical in religion, and conırary To The testimony of Scripture; 
and-itiis equally absurd and false in philosophy to assert that the earth is 
notimmoveable in the centre of the world, and, considered theologicälty, 
equälly erroneous and heretical.” The following extract from Galileo’s 
Diälogue on the Copernican System of Astronomy, shows, in a very 
interesting manner, how completely its reception was analogous to that 
of Phrenology : > 

“ Being very young, and having scarcely finished my course of philoso- 
phy, which T left off as being set upon other employments, there chanced 
to come into those parts a certain foreigner of Rostoch, whose name, as 
I remember, was Christianus Urstitius, a follower of Topernicus, who, in 
an academy, gave two or three lectures upon this point, to whom many 
tlocked’äsäuditors ; but I, thinking they went more for the novelty of the 
subject than otherwise, did not go to hear him: for Ihad concluded with 
myself that that opinion could be no other than a solemn madness; and 
questioning some of those who had been there, I perceived they all made 
a jest thereof, except one, who told me that the business was not alto- 
gether to be laughedat:: and because the man was reputed by me to be 
very intelligent and wary, I repented that I was not there, and began from. 
that time forward, as.oft as [ met with any one of the Copernican persua- 
sion, to demand of them if they had been always of the same judgment. 
Of as many as I examined, I Yeünd not so much as one who told me not 
that he had been.a-long time of the contrary opinion, but to have changed 
it for this, as convinced by the strength of the reasons proving the same ; 

* Part ii., p. 27. 

MR, Dr. Spurzheim’s Philosophical Principles of Phrenology London, 1825 . 
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ard afterward questioning them one by one, to see whether they were 
weit pomsensed.of the reasons of the other side, I found them all to be 
very ready and perfect in them, so that I could not truly say that they 
took this opinion out of ignorance, vanity, or to show the acuteness of 
their wits. On the contrary, of as many of the Peripatetics and Ptole- 
ineans as I have asked (änd out of curiosity I have talked with many) 
what pains they had taken in the book of Copernicus, I found very few 
that had so much as superficially perused it, but of those who I thought 
had ünderstood the same, not one: and, moreover, I have inquired among 
the followers of the Peripatetic doetrin® ıf ever any of ihem had held the 
eontrary opinion, and likewise foünd nor.s that had. Whereupon, con- 
sidering that there was no man who followed the opinion of Copernicus 
that had not been first on the contrary side, and that was not very well 
acquainted wittthe reasons of Aristotle and Ptolemy, and, on the con- 
trary, there was not one of the followers of Ptolemy that had ever been 
of the judgment of Copernicus, and had left that to embrace this of Aris- 
totle »—considering, I say, these things, I began to think that one who 
leaveth an opinion imbued with his milk and followed by very many, to 
take up another, owned by very few and denied by all the schools, and 
that really seems a great paradox, must needs have been moved, not to 
say forced, by more powerful reasons. For this cause I became very 
eurious to dive, as they say, into the bottom of this business.” 

Mr. Hume, the historian, mentions the fact that Harvey was treated 
with great contumely on account of his discovery of the eirculation of the 
blood, and in consequence lost his practice. An eloquent writer in the 
94th Number of the Edinburgh Review, when adverting to the treatment 
of Harvey, observes, that “ the discoverer of the circulation of the blood— 
a discovery which, if measured by its consequences on physiology and 
medicine, was the greatest ever made since physic was cultivated—suffers 
no diminution of his reputation in our day, from the incredulity with which 
nis doctrine was received by some, the effrontery with which ıt was claim- 
ed by others, or the knavery with which it was attributed to former physi- 
ologists by those who could not denyand would not praise it. The very 
names of these envious and dishonest enemies of Harvey ee 
remembered ; and the'honour of this great discovery now rests, beyond 
all‘dispute, with the great philosopher who made it.” This shows that 
Harvey, in his day, was treated exactly as Dr. Gall has been in ours; 
and if Phrenology be true, these or similar terms may one day be applied 
by posterity to him and his present opponents. _ 

Again, Professor Playfair, speaking of the discovery of the composıtıon 
of light by Sir Isaac Newton, says: ‘“ Though the discovery now com- 
municated had everything to recommend it which can arise from what is 
great, new,and singular ; though it was not a theory nor system of opinions, 
but the generalization of facts made known by experiments ; and though 
it was brought forward in a mosı simple and unpretending forın ; a host 


of enemies appeared, each eager to obtain the unfortunate pre-emir.enc® P 
ofbein ge Are toalı äck Conclusions which the unanimous voice of pös- 
ben ne u confirm.” (P. 56.) “Among them, one of the first wäs 


. Fither Pärdies, who wrote against the experiments, and what he was 


pleased to eallthe Hypothesis of Newton. A satisfactory and calm reply 
eonvinced him of his mistake, which he had the candour very readily to 
acknowiedge A cowntryman of his, Mariotte, was more difäcult to be 
reconciled, and though very conversant with experiment, appears neveı 
to have succeeded in repeating the experiments of Newton.” An account 
of the hostility with which TE discoveries were received by hia 
eontemporar.2s, will be found in his Life by Brewster, p. 171. 

Here, then, we see that persecution, condemnation, and ridicule awaited 
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Galileo, Harvey, and Newton, for announcing three great scientific dıs 
coveries. In mental philosophy the conduct of mankind has been similar 

Aristotle and Descartes ““ may be quoted, to show the good and bad 
fortune of new doctrines. The ancient antagonists of Aristotle caused 
his books to be burned; but in the time of Franeis I. the writings of 
Ramus against Aristotls were similarly treated, his adversaries were 
declared heretics, and, under pain of being sent to the galleys, philosophers 
were prohibited from combating his opinions. At the present day the 
philosophy of Aristotle is no longer spoken of. Descartes was persecuted 
for teaching the doctrine of innate ideas; he was accused of atheism, 
though he had written on the existence of God, and his books were 
burned by order of the University of Paris. Shorty afterward, however, 
the same learned body adopted the doctrine of innate ideas ; and when 
Locke and Condillac attacked it, the cry of materialism and fatalism was 
turned against them. Thus the same opinions have been considered at 
one time as dangerous because they were new, and at another as useful 
because they were ancient. What is to be inferred from this, but that 
man deserves to be pitied ; that the opinions of contemporaries on the 
truth or falsehood, and the good or bad consequences, of a new doctrine, 
are always to be suspected ; and that the only object of an author ought 
to be to point out the truth.”* 

To these extracts many more might be added of a similar nature ; but 
enough has been said to demonstrate that, by the ordinary practice of 
mankınd, great discoveries are treated with hostility, and their authors 
with hatred and contempt, or at least with neglect, by the generation to 
whom they are originaliy published. 

If, therefore, Phrenology be a discovery at all, and especially if it be 
also important, it must ofnecessity come into collision, on the most weighty 
topics, with the opinions of men hitherto venerated as authorities in phy- 
siology and the philosophy of mind ; and, according to the custom of the 
world, nothing but opposition, ridicule, and abuse could be expected on 
its hrst announcement. If we are to profit, however, by the lessons of 
nıstory, we ougnt, after surveying these mortifying examples .of human 
weakness and wickedness, to dismiss from our minds every prejudice 
against the subject before us, founded on its hostile reception byımen of 
established reputation ofthe present day. He who does not perceive that, 
if Phrenology shall prove to be true, posterity will regard the contumelies 
heaped by the philosophers of this generation on its founders as another 
dark speck in the history of scientific discovery—and who does’ not feel 
anxious to avoid all participation in this ungenerous treatment—has reaped 
no moral improvement from the records of intolerance which we have now 
contemplated : but every enlightened individual will say, Let us dismiss 
prejudice, and calmly listen to evidence and reason ; let us not encounter 
evsn the chance of adding our names to the melancholy list ofthe enemies 
of mankind, by refusing, on the strengih of mere ‚prejudice, to be instructer 
in the new doctrines submitted to our consideration ; let us inquire, 
examine, and decide. , 

These, I trust, are the sentiments of the reader; and on the faith of 
their being so, I shall proceed, in the second place, to state very briefiy 
the principles of Phrenology. 

It is anotion neuleated—often indirectly, no doubt, but not less strongly 
—by highly venerated teachers of intellectnal philosophy, that we are ac 
quair.ted with Mind and Body as two distinctand separate entities. The 
anatomist treats of the body, and the logician and moral philosopher of the 
mind, as if they were separate subjeets of investigation, either not at all, 
pr only in a remot> and unimportant degree, connected w'th each other 


* Dr. Spurzt zim’s Philosophical Principles of Phrenolegy, p. 97. 
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N In common society, too, men speak of the dispositions and faculties of the 
mind, without thinking of their close connexion with the body. 

But the human mind, as it exists in this world, cannot, by itself, become 
an object of philosophical investigation. Placed in a material world, it 
cannot act or be acted upon, but through the medium of an organic ap- 
paratus. The soul sparkling in the eye of beauty transmits its sweet in- 
fluence to a kindred spirit only through the filaments of an optie nerve; 
and even the bursts of eloguence which flow from the lips of the impas- 
en sioued orator when mind appears to transfuse itself almost directly inte 
mind emanate from, and are transmitted to, corporeal beings, through : 
voluminous apparatus of organs. If we trace the mind’s progress [ron 
the eradle to the grave, every appearance which it presents reminds us of 
this important truth. In earliest life the mental powers are feeble as the 
body; but when manhood comes, they glow with energy and expand with 
power; till at last the chill of age makes the limbs totter and the fancy’s 
fires decay. 

Nay, not only the great stages of our infancy, vigour, and decline, but 
ihe experience of every hour, reminds us of our alliance wıth the dust. 
The lowering clouds and storıny sky depress the spirits and enerve the 
mind ;—after short and stated intervals of toil, our wearied faculties 
lemand repose in sleep ;——famine or disease ıs capable of levelling the 
proudest energies with the earth ;—and eyen the finest portion of our com- 
m. - pound being, the Mind itself, Bu. en diseased, and, leaving 
©  nature’s course, flies to self-destruction to escape from wo. 

1 >> a These phenomena must be referred to the organs with which, in this 
» = = life, the mind is connected : but if the organs exert so great an effect over 
E the mental manifestations, no system of philosophy is entitled to consi- 
deration, which neglects their influence and treats the thinking principle 
as a disembodied spirit. The phrenologist, therefore, regards man as he 
exists in this world; and desires to investigate the laws which regulate 
‘he connexion between the mind and its organs, but without attempting 
to discover the essence of either, or tne manner in which they are united. 

The popular notion, that we are acquainted with mind unconnected 
with matter, is, therefore, founded on an illusion. In point of fact, we do 
not in this life know mind as one entity, and body as another ; but we 
are acquainted only with the compound existence of mind and body. A 
few remarks will place this doctrine in its proper light. 

In the first place, we are not conscious of ıhe existence and functions 
of the organs by which the mind operates in this life, and, in consequence, 

= many acts appear to us to be purely mental, which experiment and obser- 

” „© vation prove incontestibly to depend on corporeal organs. For example, 
in stretehing out or withdrawing the arm, we are conscious of an act of 
I > the will, and of the consequent movement of the arm, but not of the 
= existence ofthe apparatus by means of which our volition is carried into 

E, “_execution. Experiment and observation, however, demonstrate the exis- 
> < tence of bones of the arm curiously articulated and adapted to motion ; 
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- of muscles endowed with powers of contraction ; and of three sets of 
> nervous fibres all running in one sheath—one communieating feeling, a 
Z- second exciting motion, and a third conveying to the ınind information of 
—— ‘he state of the muscles, when in action; all which organs, except the 
=. © .nerve of feeling, must combine and act harmoniously before the arın can 
° be moved and regulated by the will Allthat a person uninstructed in 
ft anatoıny knows, is, that he wills the motion, and that it takes place; the 
whole act appears to him to be purely mental, and only the arm, or thing 
moved, is conceived to be corporeal. Nevertheless, it is positively esta 
b''shed by anatomical and physiological researches that this conclusion 

‚rronenus—that the act is not purely mental, but is accomplished by 
_ 3* 
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the instrumentality of the various organs now enumerated. In I.ke 
manner, every act of vision involves a certain state of the optic nerve, and 
every act of hearing a certain state of the tympanum ; yet.of the exieience 
and functions of these organs we obtain, by means of consciousness, no 
knowledge whatever. 

Now, I go one step farther in the same path, and state, that every act 
of the will, every flight of imagination, every glow of affection, and every 
eifort of the understanding, in this life, is performed by means of cerebral 
organs unknown to us through consciousness, but the existence of which 
is capable of being demonstrated by experiment and observation ; in other 
words, that the brain is the organ of the mind—the material condition 
without which no mental act is possible in the present world. The 
greatest physiologists admit this proposition without hesitation. The 
celebrated Dr. Cullen, of Edinburgh, states, that “ the part of our body 
more immediately connected with the mind, and therefore more especially 
concerned in e ery affection of the intellectual functions, is the common 
origin of the nerves ; which I shall, in what follows, speak of under the 
appellation of the Brain.” Again, the same author says: “ We cannot 
doubt that the operations of our intellect always depend upon certain 
motions taking place in the brain.” The late Dr. James Gregory, wheu 
speaking of memory, imagination, and judgment, observes, that “ Although 
at first sight these faculties appear to be so purely mental as to have no 
connexion with the body, yet certain diseases which obstruct them prove 
that a certain state of the brain is necessary to their proper exercise, and 
tlıat the brain is the primary organ of the internal powers.” The great 
physiologist of Germany, Blumenbach, says: “ That the mind is closely 
connected with the brain, as the material condition of mental phenomena, 
is demonstrated by our consciousness, and by the mental disturbances 
which ensue upon affections of the brain.”* According to Magendie, a 
celebrated French physiologist, “the brain is the material instrument of 
thought : this is proved by a ımultitude of experiments and facts.” 

“] readily concur,” says Mr. Abernethy, ‘in the proposition, that the 
brain of animals ought to be regarded as the organization by which the 
percipient principle becomes variously affected. First, because, in the 
senses of sight, hearing, &c., I see distinet organs for the production of 
each perception. Secondly, because the brain is larger and more com- 
plicated in proportion as the variety of the affections of the percipient 
principle is increased. Thirdly, because disease and injuries disturb and 
annul particular faculties and affections without impairing others And, 
fourthly, because it seems more reasonable to me to suppose that whatever 
is perceptive may be variorısly affected by means of vital actions trans- 
mitted through a diversity of organization, than to suppose that such 
variety depends upon original differenees in the nature of the percipient 
principle.” 

“If the mental processes,’ asks Mr. Lawrence, “be not the function 
of the brain, what is its ofice? In animals which possess only a small 
part of the human cerebral structure, sensation exists, and in many cases 
is more acute than in man. What employment shall we find for all that 
man possesses over and above this portion—for the large and prodigiously- 
developed human hemisphere ?_ Are we to believe that these serve only 
to round the figure of the orgau, or to fillthe cranium!”’+ And in an- 
other place he says: “In conformity with the views already explained 
respecting the mental part of our being, I refer the varieties of moral 
feeling, and of capacity for knowledge and reflection, to those diversities 


* Elliotson’s translation of Blumenbach’s Physiology, 4th edit., p. 196 
t Lectures on Physiology, &e.. Lect. 4. 
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ef nl organization whıch are indicated by, and correspond to, the 
differences in the shape of the skull.”’* 

Dr. Mason Good, speaking of intellect, sensation, and muscular movon, 

ays: “All these "diversities of vital energy are now well known Lo be 

tependent on the organ of the brain, as the instrument of the intellectual 

powers, and the source of the sengific and motory ; though, from the close 

eonnexion and synchronous action of various other organs with the brain, 

and especially the thuracic and abdominal viscera, such diversities were 

often referred to several of the latter in earlier ages, and before anatoıny 

had traced them satisfactorily to the brain as their fountain-head. And 

of so high an antiquity is this erroneous hypothesis, that it has not only 

apread itself through every climate on the globe, but still keeps a hold on 

the colloquial language of every people ; and hence the heart, the liver, 

the spleen, the reins, and the bowels generally are, among all nations, 

regarded, either literally or figuratively, as so many seats of mental facul- 

ties or moral feeling... The study of anatomy, however, has corrected 

the loose and confused ideas of mankind upon this subject; and while it 

distinctly shows us that many of the organs popularly referred to as the 

seat of sensation, dö, and must, from the peculiarity of their nervous con- 

nexion with the brain, necessarily participate in the feelings and faculties 

!bus generally ascribed to them, it also demonstrates that the primary 

> wurce of these attributes, the quarter in which they originate, or which 

> *hiefly influences them, is the brain itself.”t 

=. % Dr.Neil Arnott, in his Elements of Physics, writes thus : “ The laws 

f © a mind which man can discover by reason, are not laws of independent 

= > nind, but of mind in connexion with body, and influenced by the bodily 





—. == vondition. It has been believed by many that the nature of mind sepa 
ate fina hody, is to be at once all-knowing and intelligent. But mınd 

-, „_Z onnec=d with body can only acquire knowledge slowly, through the 
— ——- »odily organs of sense, and more or less perfectly according as these organs 
>> ınd the central brain are perfect. A human being born blind and deaf, 


— and therefora yemaining dumb, as in the noted case of the boy Mitchell, 
= =, jrows up close!y to resemble an automaton ; and an originally mis-shapen 
R - ar deficient bra’n causes idiocy for life. Childhood, maturity, dotage, 
which have such ıTerences of bodily powers, have corresponding diffe- 
‚ences of mental fa uity : andas no two bodies, so no two minds, in their 
> = ıxternal manifestaticn, are quite alike. Fever, or a blow on the head, 
ill change the most güted individual into a maniac, causing the lips of 
virgin innocence to utte.' Lie most revolting obscenity, and’ those of pure 
© seligion to speak the mosı harrible blasphemy : and most cases of mad- 

= , aess and eccentricitycan now ba traced to a peculiar state of the brain.” 
= © (Introduction, p. xxiil.) Let ‘t be observed that most of these authors 
«re nowise inclined to support Phrenology.t 

The fact that the mental phenumena of which we are conscious are 
the result of mind and brain acting together, is farther established by the 
‚effects of swooning, of compression cf the brain, and of sleep. In pro- 
‚found sleep consciousness is entirely suspended : this fact is explicable 
'on the principle of the organ of the mind being then in a state of repose , 
‚but it is altogether inconsistent with tho idea of the immaterial principle, 
or the mind itself, being capable of acting independently of the brain —fr 
if this were the case, thinking should never be interrupted by any material 
‚cause. In a swoon, blood is rapidly withdrawn from the brain, and con- 
sciousness is forthe moment obliterated. So also, where part of the brain 

* Lectures on Physiology, seect. ii., ch. 8. 

t Good’s Stud auf Medicine, 2d edit., iv. 3, 4. t Additional authorities 
are eited by Mr. Wildsmith in his excellent Inquiry ec ıcerning the Relative 
sYonnezion which subsists between he Dind and the Prain London, 1828. 
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has been laid bare by an injury inflicted on the skull, it has been found 
that consciousness could be suspended at the pleasure of the surgeon, by 
merely pressing on the brain with his fingers, and that it could be restored 
by withdrawing the pressure. A few such cases may be cited: 

M. Richerand had a patient whose brain was exposed in consequence 
of disease of the skull. One day, in washing off the purulent matter, he 
chanced to press with more than usual force ; and instantly the patient, 
who, the moment before, had answered his questions with perfect correct- 
ness, stopped short in the middle of a sentence, and became altogether 
insensible. Asthe pressure gave her no pain, it was repeated thrice, and 
always with the same result. She uniformly recovered her faculties the 
moment the pressure was taken off. M. Richerand mentions also the 
case of an individual who was trenanned for a fracture of the skull, and 
whose faculties and consciousness became weak in proportion as the pus 
so accumulated under the dressings as to occasion pressure of the brain * 
A man at the battle of Waterloo had a small portion of his skull beaten 
in upon the brain, and became quite unconscious and almost lifeless ; bet 
Mr. Cooper having raised up the depressed portion of bone, the patient 
immediately arose, dressed himself, became perfectly' rational, and reco- 
vered rapidly.t Professor Chapman, of Philadelphia, mentions in his 
Lectures, that he saw an individual with his skull perforated and tha 
brain exposed, who used to submit himself to the same experiment of 
pressure as that performed on Richerand’s patient, and who was exhibited 
by the late Professor Westar to his class. The man’s intellect and 
moral faculties disappeared when pressure was applied to the brain: they 
were literally “held under the thumb,” and could be restored at pleasure 
to their full activity.E A still more remarkable case is that of a person 
named Jones, recorded by Sir Astley Cooper. This man was deprived 
of consciousness, by being wounded in the head while on board a vessel 
in the Mediterranean. In this state of insensibility he remained for 
several months at Gibraltar, whence he was transmitted to Deptford, and 
subsequently to St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. Mr. Cline, the surgeon, 
found a portion of the skull depressed, trepanned him, and removed the 
depressed part of the bone, Three hours after this operation he sat up in 
bed, sensation and volition returned, and in four days he was able to get 
up and converse. The last circumstance he remembered was the capture 
of a prize in the Mediterranean thirteen months before. A young man 
at Hartford, in the United Statesof America, was rendered insensible by 
a fall, and had every appearance cf being in adying condition. Dr. Brig- 
ham removed more than a gill of clotted blood from beneath the skull ; 
upon which “the man immediately spoke, soon recovered his mind 


_entirely, and is now, six weeks after the accident, in good health both 


as to mind and body.”’$ 

Pıneu relates a case which strikingly illustrates the connexion of the 
mind with the brain. ‘ A man,” says he, “‘ engaged in a mechanical em- 
ployınent, and afterward confined in the Bicetre, experiences at irregular 
interwhals fits of madness characterized by the following syınptoms: At 
first there is a sensation of burning heat in the abdominal viscera, with 
intense thirst, and a strong constipation ; the heat graduelly extends to 
the breast, neck, and face—producing a flush ofthe complexion; on zeach- 
ing the temples, it becomes still greater, and is accompanied by very strong 

* Nouveaux Biemens de Physiologie, Tth edit., iı. 195-6. 

+ Hennen’s Principles of Mrlitary Surgery. 

t Principles of Medicine, by Samuel] Jackson, M.D. 

$ Remarks on the Imfluence of Mental Cultivation, &e., upon Health. By 
Amariah Brigham, M.D , 2dedit., p. 23. Boston, U. S.,1833. Several oftha 
eases in the text have already been collected by this very ıntelligent wrıter 
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and frequent pulsations in the temporal arteries, which seeın as .f about 
to burst : finally, the nervous affectation arrives at the brain ; the patient 
ıs then seized with an irresistible propensity to shed blood ; and if there 
be a sharp instrument within reach, he is apt to sacrifice to his fury the 
first person who presents himself.”* The same writer speaks of another 
insane patient, whose manners were remarkably mild and reserved during 
his lucid intervals, but whose character was totally altered by the periodı- 
cal morbid exceitement of his brain ; for, says Pinel, “on the return of the 
paroxysm, particularly when marked by a certain redness of the face, 
excessive heat in the head, and a violent thirst, his walk is precipitate, his 
lock is full of audacity, and he experiences the most violent inclination to 
a those who approach him, and to fight with them furiously.”’f 

r. Richy has recorded the case of a Madagascar negro, who had an attack 
of imtensely destructive delirium, in consequence of a wound on the head 
near the lower part of the left parietal bone. Wher: recovering he was 


- ealmer and less blood-thirsty ; but an overpressure of his bandage on the 


“ wound brought back his furious paroxysms.t 


t 


| 
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That the brain is the organ of the mind, is strongly confirmed by the 


' phenomena observed when it is exposed to view, in consequence of the 
' removal of a part ofthe skull. Sir Astley Cooper mentions the case of 


a young gentleman who was brought to him after losing a portion of his 


. skull just above the eyebrow. “ On examining the head,” says Sir Astley, 


‘I distinetly saw the pulsation of the brain ; it was regular and slow; 
but, at this time, he was agitated by some opposition: to his wishes, and 
directly the blood was sent with increased force to the brain, and the pul- 
sation became frequent and violent. If, therefore,” continues Sir Astley, 
”* you omit to keep the mind free from agitation, your other means (in the 
ıwreatment of injuries of the brain) will be unavailing.”$ 

In a case of a similar description, which fell under the notice of 
Blumenbach, that physiologist observed the brain to sink whenever the 
patient was asleep, and to swell again with blood tl.e moment he awoke.|| 

A third case is reported by Dr. Pierquin, as having been observed by 
kim in one of the hospitals of Montpelier, in the year 1821. The patient 
was a female, who had lost a large portion of her scalp, skull, and dura 
mater, so that acorresponding portion of the brain was subject to inspec- 
tion When she was in a dreamless sleep, her brain was motionless, and 


“ Jay within the cranium. When her sleep was imperfect, and she was 


agitated by dreams, her brain moved and protruded without the cranium, 
forming cerebral hernia In vivid dreams, reported as such by hersell, 
the protrusion was considerable ; and when she was perfectly awake, 


especially if engaged in active thought or sprightly conversation, it was 


still greater. A writer inthe Medico-Chirurgical Review, after alluding 
to this case, mertions that many years ago he had “ frequent opportunities 
of witnessing similar phenomena in arobust young man, who lost a consi- 
derable portion of his skull by an accident which had almost proved mortal. 
"Whenexcited by pain, fear, oranger, his brain protrudedgreatly, so as some- 
times to disturb the dressings, which were necessarily applied loosely ; and 
ıt throbbed tumultuously, in accordance with the arterial pulsations.”** 
The cause of these appearances obviously was, that the brain, like the 
muscles and other organs of the body, is more copiously supplied with 
blood when in a state of actıvity than while at rest; and that when the 
* Pinel, sur l’Alienation Mentale, p. 157, $ 160. 
+ Op. Cit., p. 101, $ 116. 
1 Journal de la Societe Phrenologıque de Paris, No. 2, p. 171. 
N Sir A. Cooper’s Lectures on Surgery, by Tyrrel, i. 279. 
|| Elliotson’s Blumenbach, 4th edit., p. 283. 
@ Annals of Phrenology, No. 1. Boston, U. S., Oct. .833, p. 37 
*4 Medico-Chirurgical Review, No. 46, p. 366, Oct. 1835. 
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cerebral bloodvessels were filled, the volume of the brain was augmented, 
and the protrusion above noticed took place.* 

Even in the Edinburgh Review, where the dependence of the mind upon 
the brain was forınerly held to be exceedingly questionable,t the doetrine 
is now admitted in all its latitude. ‘“ Almost from the first casual inspec 
tion of animal bodies,” says a writer in No. 94, “ the brain was regarded 
as an organ of primary dignity, and, more particularly in the human sub- 
ject, the seat of thought and feeling, the centre of all sensation, the mes. 
senger of intellect, the presiding organ of the bodily frame.” * All this 
superiority (of man over the brutes,) all these faculties which elevate and 
dignify him, this reasoning power, this moral sense, these capacities of 
happiness, these high aspiring hopes, are felt, and enjoyed, and manıfested, 
by means of his superior nervous system. Its injury weakens, its imper- 
fection limits, its destruction (humanly speaking) ends them.” 

Besides referring to these facts and authorities, I may remark, ıhat 
consciousness localizes the mind in the head, and gives us a full convietion 
that it is sitwated there ; but consciousness does not reveal what substance 
is in the interior of the skull. It does not tell whether the mind occu- 
pies an airy dome, a richly-furnished mansion, one apartment, or many; 
or in what state or condition it resides in its appointed place. It is only 
on opening the head that we discover that the skull encloses the brain ; 
and then, by an act of the understanding, we infer that the mind must 
ave been connected with it in its operations. 

It is worthy of observation also, that the popular notions of the indepen- 
dence of the mind on the body are modern, and the oflspring of philoso- 
phical theories that have sprung up chiefly since the days of Locke. In 
Shakspeare, and our older writers, the brain is frequently used as implying 
the mental functions; and, even in the present day, the language of the 
vulgar, which is less affected by philosophical theories than that of polite 
scholars, is more in accordance with nature. A stupid person is vulgarly 
called anumb-skull, athick-head ; or said to be addle-pated, badly furnish- 
ed in the upper-story ; while a clever person is said to be strong-headed 
or long-headed, to have plenty of brains ; a madman is called wrong in the 
head, touched in the noddle, &c. When a catarrh chiefly affects the 
head, we complain of stupidity, because we have sucha cold in the head.” 
- The principle which I have so much insisted on, that we are not 
eonscious of the existence and functions of the organs by which the mind 
acts, explains the source of the metaphysical notion which has affected 
modern language, that we know the mind as an entity by itself. The 
acts which really result from the combined action of the mind and its 
organs appear, previously to anatomical and pathological investigation, 
to be produced by the mind exclusively ; and hence have arisen the ne- 
glect and contempt with which the organs have been treated, and the 
tidieule cast upon those who have endeavoured to speak of them as 
important in the philosophy of mind. After the explanations given above, 
the reader will appreciate the real value of the following statement 
by Lord Jeffrey, in his strietures on the second edition of this work, in 
the 88th number of the Edinburgh Review. His words are: “ The 
truth, we do not scruple to say it, is, that there is not the smallest rea- 
son for supposing that the mind ever operates through the agency of any 
materta. Organs, except in its perception of material objects, or in the 
gpontaneous movements of the body which it inhabits.”” And, “ There is 
not the least reason to suppose that any of our faculties, but those which 
connect us with external objects, or direct the movements of our bodies, act 

* Additional evidence that the brain is the organ of the mind will be found 
ın the Appendix, No.1. 

t See No. 48, Article 10, also No. 88, cited below, 

* Elliotson’s Blumenbach, p. 66. 
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py material organs at all:” that is to say, feeling, fancy, and reflection 
are acts so purely mental, that they have no connexion with organızat.on. 


Ss Long before Lord Jeffrey penned these sentences, however, Dr Thomas 
* Brown had written, even in the Edinburgh Review, that ** Memory, ina- 
=  gination, and judgment may be all set to sleep by a few grains of a very 

.n common and simple drug ;” and Dr. Cullen, Blumenbach, Dr. Gregory, 
S 


Magendie, and in short all physiological authors of eminence, had published 
positive statements that the mental faculties are connected with the brain. 
Lord Brougham also, in his Discourse of Natural T'heology, argues in 
favour of the mind’s independence of matter in this life, and adduces ın 
support of his position the phenonıena of dreaming, and the allegation 
that “ ınless some unusual and violent accident interferes, such as a 
serious illness or a fatal contusion, the ordinary course of life presents 
the mind and the body running courses widely different, and in great 
part of the time in opposite directions.”” (P. 120.) Dugald Stewart has 
furnished an apposite answer to thisremark. “Inthe case of old men,” 
says he, “it is generally found that a decline of the faculties keeps pace 
with the decay of bodily health and vigour. The few exceptions that oceur 
to the universality of this fact only prove that there are some diseases 
fatal to life, which do not injure those parts of the body with which the 
; intellectual operations are more immediately connected.”* Lord Broug- 
_ ham, moreover, is glaringly inconsistent with himself. He first maintains 
3 "thatthe mind is wholly independent of the body, and then admits that “a 
»—, serious illness ” is capable of impairing its power. Yet how, on his hypo- 
thesis, should it be affectable by this any more than by the slightest disease ! 
It is a popular opinion, that in pulmonary consumption, and other 
lingering diseases attended with waste of the body, the mind neverthe- 
less continues to act with entire vigour up to the very day or hour of 
dissolution. This notion, if true, would militate against the doctrine of 

the mind being affected by the state of the organs ; but it is really un- 
founded. There is a difference between derangement of an organ and 
mere weakness in its functions. In pulmonary consumption the lungs 
3 alone are disorganized ;—the brain and other organs, remaining entire ın 
—— their structure, are sound although weakened in their functions. The 
— ” mind in such patients, therefore, does not become disordered ; but its 
vigour is unquestionably impaired. In the case of the patient's legs; 
the bones and muscles, remaining entire, he can walk : in health, how- 
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3 ever, he could have accomplished a journey of many miles without 
2 fatigue, whereas he cannot in disease do more than move across his bed- 
> room. It might certainly be said that he could walk to the last, but it 
=? could not with truth be maintained that his power of perambulation was 


__as greatat his death as in health ; and so it is with the brain and the mind. 
What, then, does the proposition that the brain is the organ of the 
mind imply? Let us take the case of the eye as somewhat analogous. 

If the eye be the organ of vision, it will be conceded, first, That sight 

_ cannot be enjoyed without its instrumentality ; secondly, That every act 

» ._.. of vision must be accompanied by a corresponding state of the organ, 
® and, vice versa, that every change of condition in the organ must infiu- 
5 ence sight ; and, thirdly, That the perfection of vision will be in relativu 
< to the perfection of the organ. In like manner, if the brain be the organ 
© of the mind, it will follow that the mind does not act in this life irde- 
{ ‘  pendently of its organ—and hence, that every emotion and judgment of 
which we are conscious is the result of ıhe mind and its organ acting 

_ .._. together ; secondlv that every mental affection must be accompanied by 

> _ a corresponding state of the organ, and, vice versa, every state of the 
> 2 ‚organ must beattended by a certain condition of the mind ; and, thirdly, 
? that the perfection of the manifestations of the mind will bear a relation 


- * Nutlines of Moral Philosophy, p. 232. 
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to the perfection of its organ. These propositions appear to be mcon 
trovertible, and to follow as necessary consequences from the simple fact 
that the mind acts by means of organs. But if they be well founded, how 
important a study does that of the organs of the mind become! It is the 
study of the mind itself, in the only condition in which it is known to us; 
and the very fact that in past ages the mind has been studied without refe- 
ence to organization, accounts for the melancholy truth, that, independent 
!y of Phrenology, no mental philosophy suited to praetical purposes exists. 

Holding it, then, as established by the evidence of ihe most esteemed 
physislogists, and also by observation, that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, and that the state of the brain influences that of the mental powers, 
the next question which presents itself is, Whether the mind in every act 
employs the whole brain as one organ, or whether separate mental faculties 
are connected with distinct portions of the brain as their respective or- 
gans?! The following considerations may-enable us to solve this question : 

ist, In all ascertained instances, different functions are never per- 
formed by the same organ, but the reverse ; each function has an organ 
for itself: the stomach, for instance, digests food, the liver secretes bile, 
the heart propels the blood, the eyes see, the ears hear, the tongue tastes, 
and the nose smells. Nay, on analyzing these examples, it is found that 
wherever the function is compound, each element of it is performed by 
means of a distinct organ : thus, to accomplish the lingual duties, there 
is one nerve whose office is to move the tongue, another nerve whose 
duty it is to communicate the ordinary sense of feeling to the tongue, 


‘ and a third nerve which conveys the sensation of taste. A similar com- 
'bination of nerves takes place in the hands, arms, and other parts of the 
‘ body which contain voluntary muscles : one nerve gives motion, another 

bestows feeling, while a third conveys to the mind a knowledge of the 


state of the muscle; and, except ın the case of the tongue, all these 
nerves are blended in one common sheath. 
In the economy of the human frame, there is no ascertained example 


‚of one nerve performing two functions, such as feeling and communi- 
> cating motion, or seeing and heariug, or tasting and smelling. The spinal 


marrow consists of three double columns. the anterior column of each 
lateral division is for motion, the posterior for sensation, and the middle 
for respiration. In the case of the brain, therefore, analogy would lead 
us to expect, that if reasoning be an act essentially different from loving 
or hating, there will be one organ for reasoning, another for loving, and 
a third for hating. 

2dly,* It is an undisputed truth, that the various mental powers of 
man appear in succession, and, as a general rule, that the reflecting or 
reasoning faculties are those which arrive latest at perfection. In the 
child, the emotions of fear and of love appear before that of veneration ; 
and the capacity of observing the existence and qualities of external 
objects arrives much sooner at maturity than that of abstract reasoning. 
Daily observation shows that the brain undergoes a corresponding change; 
whereas we have no evidence that the immaterial principle varies in its 
powers from year to year. If every faculty of the mind be connected 
with the whole brain, this successive developement of mental powers is 
utterly at variance with what we should expect a priori ; because, if the 
general organ is fitted for manifesting with success one mental faculty, 
it ought to be equally so for manifesting all. On the contrary, obser- 
vation shows that different parts of the brain are really developed at 
different periods of life, corresponding with the successive evolution of 
the faculties. In infancy, according to Chaussier, the cerebellum forına 


* Most of the following arguments are taken from Dr. Andrew Combe’a 
Observations on Dr. Barclay's Objections to Phrenology, published in the 
Transactions af the Phrenological Society jEdinburgh, 1824,\ pare 413. 
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ane-fifieenth of the encephalic mass, and, in adult age, from one-sixth to 
one-eighth ; its size being thus in striet accordance with the energy of 
the sexual propensity, of which it is the organ. In childhood the middle 
part of the forehead generally predominates ; in later life the upper lateral 
parts become more prominent—which facts also are in striet accordance 
with the periods of unfolding of ıhe observing and reasoning powers. 
3dly, Genius is almost always partıal, which it ought not to be ifthe organ 
of the mind were single. A genius for poetry, for mechanics, for drawing, 
for music, or for mathernatics, sometimes appears at a very early age in 
individuals who, in regard to all other pursuits, are ınere ordinary men, and 
who, with every eflort, can never attain to anything above mediocrity. 
Athly, The phenomena of dreaming are at variance with the supposition 


of the mind manifesting all its faculties by means of a single organ ; while 


they are quite consistent with, and explicable by, that of a plurality of 
organs. In dreaming the mind experiences numerous vivid einotions— 
such as fear, anger, and affection—arising, succeeding one another, and 
departing, without control from the intellectual powers ; or it is filled with 
a thousand varied conceptions, sometimes connected and rational, but 


„more frequently disjointed and absurd, and all differing widely from the 


waking operations of the mind, in wanting consistency and sense. These 
phenormena harmonize remarkably with the doctrine ofa variety of faculties 
and organs, some of which, being active, communicate those disordered 
ideas and feelings that constitute a dream, while the repose of others 
permits the disordered action which characterizes the pictures formed by 
Ihe fancy in sleep. 

Were the organ of mind single, it is clear that all the faculties should 


' be asleep or awake to the same extent at the same time; or, in other 


words, that no such thing as dreaming could take place. 

öthly, The admitted phenomena of partial idiocy and partial insanity 
are so plainly and strongly in contradiction with the notion ofa single organ 
of mind, that Pinel himself, no friend to Phrenology, asks if they can be 
reconciled to such a conception. 

Partial idiocy is that state in which an individual manifests one or 
several powers of the mind with an ordinary degree of energy, while he is 
deprived to a greater or less extent of the power of manifesting all the 
others. Pinel, Haslam, Rush, Esquirol, and, in short, every writer on 
insanity, speaks of the partial developement of certain mental powers in 
idiots; and Rush, in particular, alludes not only to the powers of intellect, 
but also to the partial possession ofthe moral faculties. Some idiots, he 
observes, are as remarkable for correct moral feelings as some great 
geniuses are for the reverse. Fodere, in his Traite du Goitre et de le 
Cretinisme, thus speaks, p. 133: ‘ Itisremarked, that, by an inexplicable 
singularity, some of these individuals, (cretins,) endowed with so weak 
mÖnds, are born with a particular talent for copying paintings, for rhyming, 
or for music. .I have known several who taught themselves to play pas- 
sably on the organ and harpsichord ; others who understood, without ever 
having had a master, the repairing of watches and the construction of 
some pieces of mechanism.” He adds, that these powers could not be 
attributed to the intellect, “ for these individuals not only could not read 
books which treated of the principles of mechanies, but ils etaient deroutes 
lo. squ’on en parlait, eine se perfectionnaient jamais ” It must be observed 
also, that these unfortunate individuals differ very much in the kind as 
well as quantity of mental power possessed. One, for example, is alı 
kinAness and good nature, another quarrelsome and mischievous, or one 
has a lively perception of harmony in music, while another hasnone. An 
instance is given by Pinel of an idiot girl who manifested a most wonder- 
fu] propensity to smitate whatever she heard or saw, but who displayed 
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no intellectual faculty in a perceptible degree, and never attached an idea . 


to any sound she uttered. Dr. Rush particularizes one man who was 
remarkable for his religious feelings, although exceedingly deficient in the 
other moral sentiments and in understanding ; and, among the cretins, 
many are to be found who scarcely manifest any other faculty of the mind 
except Amativeness. u 

It ought farther to be observed, that the characteristic features of each 
particular case are strietly permanent. The idiot, who to-day manifests 
the faculty of Tune, or the feeling of Benevolence, of Veneration, or of 
Self-Esteem, will not to-morrow, nor in a year, exhibit a different kind of 
predominant manifestations. Were deficiency of the brain as a single 
organ the cause of idiocy, these phenomena ought not to appear; for, 
being able to manifest one faculty, it ought, according to the circum- 


stances in which the individual is placed, to be equally able to manifest all 


others whose activity may berequired, and thus the character of the idiocy 
ought to change with every passing event—which it never does. Fodere 
calls these facts “ inexplicable singularities ;”’” and no doubt, on his theory, 
they truly. are so. Tothe phrenologist, however, they offer no difficulty ; 
for they are in perfect harmony with his views. The difference in the 
kind of powers manifested in cases of partial iddioey—between the capacity 
for mechanics, for instance, and the sentiment of Veneration, Self-Esteem, 
or Benevolence—is as great as between the sensations excited by a sound 
and an odour. To infer, therefore, that one organ serves for the mani- 
festation of all these faculties, is really much the same, in point of logie, 
as to suppose all the external senses to have only one organic apparatus, 
in spite of the fact of many individuals being blind who are not deaf, or 
deaf and not blind. 

Partial insanity, or that state in which one or more faculties of the mind 
are deranged, while the integrity of the remainder is unaffected, is known 
by the name of monomania, and appears equally with the former to ex 
elude the possibility of one organ manifesting all the mental faculties , 
for the argument constantly recurs, that if the organ be sufhiciently sound 
to manifest one faculty in its perfect state, it ought to be equally capable 
of manifesting all—which, however, is known to be in direct opposition 
tofact. On this subject I shall confine myself to the statement of a single 
instance, merely in illustration. 

Of folie raisonnante Pinel thus speaks : “ Hospitals for the insane are 
never without some example of mania marked by acts of extravagance, 
or even of fury, with a kind of judgment preserved in all its integrity, if 
we judge of it by the conversation : the lunatic gives the most just and 
precise answers to the questions of the curious; no incoherence of ideas 
is discernible ; he reads and writes letters as if his understanding were 
perfectly sound; and yet, by a singular contrast, he tears in pieces his 
clothes and bed-covers, and always finds some plausible reason to justify 
his wandering and his fury. This sort of mania is so far from rare, that 
the vulgar name of folıe raisonnante has been given to it.”—P. 93. 
Here, again, the difliculty recurs of reconciling such facts with the idea of 
one organ executing all the functions of the mind. How comes that orgar. 
to be able to manifest, in a sound state, several but not all tbe faculties ? 

6:hly, Besides the phenomena of idiocy and insanity, there is another 
class of facts (to which, however, I shall only allude) equally at variance 
with the supposition of a single organ of mind, viz , partial injuries of the 
brain, which are said to have occurred without injury to the mental facul 
ties. I merely observe, that if every part of the brain is concerned ir. 
every mental act, it appears strauge that all the processes of thought 
should be manıfested with equal success when a great part of the brain 
is injured or destroyed, as when its whole structure is sound and entire 
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If the fact were really as here stated, the brain would form an exception 
to the general laws of organic structure ; for although a part of the lunga 
may be suflicient to maintain respiration, or a part of the stomach to 
execute digestion, in such a way as to support hfe, there is no instance 
.n which these functions have been as successfully performed by impaired 
organs as they would have been by lungs and a stomach in their natural 
state of health and activity. The phrenologists are reduced to no strait 
to reconcile the occurrence of such cases with their system ; for as soon 
as the principle of a plurality of organs is acknowledged, the facts admit 
of an easy and satisfactory explanation. 

Tthly, Daily experience may satisfy us that the mind manifests a plu- 
rality of faculties by a piurality of organs. An individual receives an 
affront in a venerable assembly, and the following mental states may pre- 
sent themselves simultaneously: He feels anger: yet he feels awe or 
respect for the persons present; he uses reflection and restrains his wratn. 
These states of mind may continue to coexist for hours. A single organ 
could not serve to give consciousness of indignation, to feel awe, and to 
practise restraint, all at the same moment ; but this is quite practicable 
by a plurality of organs Indeed we are able at the same moment to 


-> manifest opposite emotions in our actions, if we employ different instru- 


mentsin doing so. A man may wound another deliberately with a dagger, 
and at the same instant speak peace to him and smile in his face. Anartist 
may execute adrawing, and atthe same instantsingasong. Ifone cannot 
compose poetry and calculate logarithıns at the same moment, it is because 
some of the organs required in the one operation are necessary also in 
the other ; and the same organs cannot perform two duties at once. 
From the preceding considerations it appears, that any theory founded 
upon the notion that the brain is a single organ, is uniformly at variance 
with all that is ascertained to be fact in the philosophy of mind ; and that, 
on the other hand, the principle of a plurality of organs, while it satis- 
factorily explains most of these facts, is consıstent with all ofthem. Its 
truth is thus almost demonstrated, not by far-fetched nor pretended facts 
which few can verify, but by facts which daily “ obtrude themselves upou 
the notice of the senses.”” This principle, indeed, bears on the face of it 
so much greater a degree of probability than the opposite one, that it. has 
long since forced itself on the minds of many inquirers. “ The brain is 
a very complicated organ,” says Bonnet, “or rather an assemblage of 
very different organs ;””* Tissot contends that every perception has dif- 
ferent fibres,t and Haller and Van Swieten were of opinion that the in- 
ternal senses occupy, in the brain, organs as distinct as the nerves of the 
external senses.f ÜUabanis entertained a similar notion ;$ and so did 
Prochaska. Cuvier says, that “ certain parts of the brain in all elasses 
of animals are large or small, according to certain qualities of the ani- 
mals ;”|| and the same eminent author admits that Gall’s doctrine of tne 
functions of the brain is nowise contradictory to the general principles of 
physiology.T_Soemmering trusts that we shall one day find the particular 
seats of the different orders of ideas. “ Let the timid, therefore, take 
courage,” says Dr. Georget, “ and after the example of such high authori- 
ties, fear not to commit the unpardonable crime of innovation, of passing 
for eranioscopists, in admitting the plurality of the faculties and the mental 
argans of the brain, or at least in daring to examine the subject.’’** 
Fodere himself, a very zealous opponent of Phrenology, after recapitu- 
lating a great many reasons similar to those given above, which had been 


* Palingenesie, i. 334. + CEuvres, iii. 33. t Van Swieten, i. 454 

N Rapports du Physique et dı« Moral de ! Homme, 2de edit., i. 233-4. 
Anatomie Compare, tom. ii. 

T Rapport Historique sur les Progrös des Sciences Naturelles, &e., p. 193. 

*+ Physiologie du Nystöme Nerveux, ı. 126. 
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employed by philosophers antecedent to Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, for 
believing in a plurality of mental organs, is constrained to admit, that 
“this kind of reasoning has been employed by the greater number «i 
anatomists, from the tiine of Galen down to our own day, and even by the 
great Haller, who experienced a necessity for assigning a function to each 
department of the brain.” Pinel also, (in the.article Manie in the En 
eyclopedie Methodique,) after relating some cases of partial insanity, asks 
whether all this collection of facts can be reconciled with the opinion of 
a single faculty and a single organ of the understanding! Even in the 
Edinburgh Review, (No. XCIV.,) Sir Charles Bell is comınended for “ at- 
tacking the common opinion, that a separate sensation and volition are 
conveyed by the same nerves,” and for asserting “the different functions 
of different parts of the cerebrum and cerebellum.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that reflecting men were early led to 
imagine that particular mental powers must be connected with particular 
parts of the brain ; and accordingly, before the eighteenth century, when 
modern metaphysics sprang up, we find traces of this opinion common, 
not only among eminent anatomists and physiologists, but among authors 
on human nature in general. Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
published in 1621, says: “Inner senses are three in number, so called 
because they be within the brain-pan, as common sense, phantasie, and 
memory :” of common sense, he says, that “the fore part of the brain is 
his organ or seat ;” of phantasie or imagination, which some call zstima- 
tive or cogitative, that his “organ is the middle cell of the brain ;” and 
of memory, that ‘ his seat and organ isthe back part ofthe brain.” This 
was the account of the faculties given by Aristotle, and repeated, with 
little variation, by the writers of the middle ages. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury a head, divided into regions according to these opinions, was designed 
by Albert the Great, Bishop of Ratisbon; and another was published by 
Petrus Montagnana, in 1491.* One published at Venice, in 1562, by 
Ludovico Dolci, in a work upon strengthening and preserving the me- 
mory, is here represented : 





REFERENCES TO FIGURE. 
1 Fantasia. 
2 Cogitativa. 
3 Vermis. 
4 Sensus Communis. 
5 Imagina. 
6 AEstimativa. 
7 Memorativa. 
8 Olfactus. 


9 Gustus, 


In the British Museum is a chart of the universe and the elements &, 


* Gall, Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, 8vo., Paris, 1822-1825, ıi. 354-5, 
This work is a reprint of the physiologieal portion of the Anatomie et Phy 
siologie du Systöme Nerveux.+" = -Iyby Galland Spurzheim, and partly 5% 
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3 < all seiences, in which a large head so delineated is conspicuous. It was 
- published at Rome so late as 1632.* Tas 

S If, then, so many physiologists and others have been led to believe in 

4 < « plurality of mental organs, by a perception ol ıhe contradietion and ıu- 

2 consistency existing between the phenomena and the supposition o/ the 

"0 whole brain being the single organ of the mind, I cannot err muelı in say- 

Ü ing, that the latter notion, far from being self-evident, appears so Impro- 
% ,. bableas to require even stronger facts to prove it than the opposite view; 


* and that the presumptions are all in favour of a plurality of mental facul- 
ties manifesting themselves by means of a plurality of organs 

4 I have now endeavoured to show, first, That the ridicule, opposition, 

>« |, and abuse with which Phrenology was treated at its first announcement, 

“ | and its continued rejection by men of established reputation, whose 
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>| the mind having an organ, implies that every mental act is accompanied 
© | with an affection of the organ, and vice versa, so that the true philosophy 
7? of the mind cannot be discovered withont taking the influence ofthe organs 
& | into account at every step :—And, fourthly, That the analogy of the nerves 
‚ of feeling and motion, of the five senses, and of other parts of the body, 
all of which perform distinct functions by separate organs—also the suc- 
cessive appearance of the faculties in youth, and the phenomena of partial 
>| genius, of dreaming, of partial insanity, of monomania, and of partial in- 
‚ »uries of the brain—furnish presumptive evidence that the mind manifests 

' a plurality of faculties by means of a variety of organs, and exclude the 
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= produce on the state of the mind? Is it indifferent whether the organs 
& | belarge or small— well or ill constituted—in health or in disease? 
I submit the following facts to prove that in other departments of 
organized nature size in an organ, other conditions being the same, is a 
m measure of power in its function , ?. e., that small size indicates little power, 
and large size much power, when all other eircumstances are alike :t 
In our infancy we have all been delighted with the fable of the old 
“man who showed his sor.s a bundle of rods, and pointed out to them how 
er easy it was to snap one asunder, and how difficult to break the whole. 
J 
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The principle involved in this simple story pervades all material sub- 
stances ; for example, a muscle is composed of a number of fleshy fibres, 
and hence it follows that each muscle will be strong in proportion to the 
number of fibres which enter into its composition. If nerves be composed 
of parts, anerve which is composed of twenty parts must be more vigorous 
than one which consists of only one. To render this principle universally 
true, however, one condition must be observed—namely, that all the parts 
compared with each other, or with the whole, shall be of the same quality : 
* Klliotson’s Blumenbach, p. 205. 


* This subject is fully treated of by Dr. Andrew Combe in an Essay on 
— be Influence of Organie Size on Energy of Function, particularly as applied 
“ to the Organs ofthe external Senses and Brain, in the Phrenologicol Journal, 
wol iv... p. 161. 
- 4r 


N = | opinions it contradiets, afford no presumption that it is untrue, for many 
B ct great discoveries have met with a similar fate :—Secondly, That we are 

really unacquainted with the mind, as an entity distinet from the body, 

© _Y | and that it is owing to the mind not being conscious of its organs that 
=, | metajlıysicians have supposed their feelings ard intellectual perceptious | 
S ‚ to be emanations of pure spirit, whereas they are the results of mindand 
= # itsorgäns acling in combination :—Thirdly, That the greatest anatomists | 

S | and physiologists admit the brain to be the organ of the mind, and common 

ka feelings localizes thought in the head, although it does not inform us what 

3 substance occupies the interior of the skull ; farther, that the very idea of 


supposition of a single power operating by a single organ. The next in- 
quiry, therefore, naturally is, What effect does the condition of the organs 
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for example, if the old man in the fable had presented ten twigs of wood 
tied up in a bundle, and desired his sons to observe how much more difh- 
cult it was to break ten than to sever one ; and if his sons, in refutation 
of ıhis assertion, had presented him with a rod of iron of the same thick- 
ness as one twig, and said that it was as difficult to break that iron rod, 
although single, as his whole bundle of twigs, although tenfold, the answer 
would have been obvious, that the things compared differed in kind and 
quality, aud that if he Look ten iron rods, and tried to break them, the 
diffieulty would be as great compared with that of severing one, as the 
task of breaking ten twigs of wood compared with that of breaking one. 
In like manner, nerves, muscles, brain, and all other parts of the body, 
ınay be sound, or they may be diseased ; they may be of a fine structure 
or a coarse structure ; they may be old or young ; they may be almost 
dissolved by the burning heat of a tropical sun, or nearly frozen under the 
influence of an arctic winter ; and it would be altogether irrational to 
expect the influence of size to stand forth as a fixed energy overruling all 
these circumstances, and producing effects constantly equal. 'The strengtk 
of iron itself, and adamantine rock, depends on temperature ; for either 
will melt with a certain degree of heat, and at a still higher point they 
will be dissipated into vapour. The true principle, then, is, that—con 
stitution, health, and outward circumstances being the same—a large 
muscle, or large nerve, composed of numerous fibres, will act with more 


force than a small one comprehending few. 


In tracing the influence of this law in animated beings, however, we 
cannot consistently compare one species with another ; because in such 
comparisons other conditions besides size are not tne same. Man, the 
beaver, and the bee, for example, all construct, yet the bee’s organ of 
Constructiveness must be#ery minute ; and if we compare the impercep- 
üble organ in it with the relative organ in man or the beaver, it may 
plausibly be argued, that man and the beaver do not excel the bee in art, 
in proportion to the excess of size in their organs of Constructiveness. 
But this is an incorrect method of reasoning. The structure of every 
rpecies of animals is modified to suit its own condition of life. The ox 
has four stomachs, and the horse only one ; yet both digest the same 
kind of food. The proper mode of proceeding is to compare, in different 
individuals of the same species, size of particular organs with strength of 
particular functions, (health, age, exercise, and constitution being alike,) 
and then size will be found correetly to indicate power.*- The more 
nearly any two species resemhle each other, the fitter they become for 
being profitably compared in their structure and functions ; and hence a 
reflected light of analogy may be obtained in regard to the laws of the 
human economy, by studying that of the more perfect of the lower animals. 
Still, however, we derive only presumptive evidence from this source, and 
positive proof can be obtained only by direct observations on man himself. 
This last evidence alone is admitted by phrenologists as sufhicient, and 
on it exclusively their science rests. 

In the following observationson the influence of size in the organs upon 
the power of function in different species of aıimals, I intend ınerely to 
illastrate in a popular manner an abstract point of doctrine, and not to 
prove’it by rigid evidence: for that evidence I confine myself to direet 
observations on tlie human species alone : 

It will scarcely be disputed, that the strength of the bones is always, 
other eircumstances being equal, proportioned to their size. So certain 
is this, that when nature requires to give strength to a bone in a bird, and, 
at the same time, to avoid increasing the weight of the animal, the bone 


* See Phrenological Journal, vol. ix., p. 515. 
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principles, the increase of volume adds to its strength That the law of 
size holds in regard to the bloodvessels and heart, is self-evident to every 
dne who knows that a tube of three inches diameter will transmit more 
=. 5 water than a tube of only one inch. And the same may be said in regard 
to the lungs, liver, kidneys, and every other part If aliver with a sur- 
” face of ten square inches can secrete four ounces of bile, it is perfectiy 
manifest that one having a surface of twenty square inches will be ale, 
all other things being equal, to secrete a quantity greater in proportion 
to its greater size. If this law did not hold true, what would he the 
— _ advantage of large and capacious lungs over small and confined! There 
could be none. 

Speaking generally, there are two classes of nerves distributed over 
ihe body, those of motion and those of sensation or feeling. In motion, 
the muscle is the essential or chief apparatus, and the nerve is required 
only to communicate to it the impulse of the will; but in sensation the 
reverse is the case—the nerve itself is the chief instrument, and the part 
on which it is ramified is merely a medium for putting it into relation 
with the specific qualities which it is destined to recognise. 

= To illustrate in a general way the effect of size in regard to these 
2 nerves, the following cases may be adduced; they are stated on the au- 
rn thority of Desmoulins, a celebrated French physiologist, when no other 
B- name is given: The horse and ox have much greater muscular power, 
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I :s made of large diameter, but hollow in the middle ; and, on mechanical 
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and much less intensity of sensation, in their limbs than man; and, in 
conformity with the principle now under discussion, the nerves of motion 
going to the four limbs in the horse and ox are at least one-third more 
nurmerous than the nerves of sensation going to the same parts—whereas 
in man, the nerves of motion going to the legs and arms are a fifth or a 
zixth part less than the nerves of sensation distributed on the same parts. 
In like manner, ın birds and reptiles which have scaly skins and limited 
ai touch, but vigorous powers of motion, the nerves of sensation are few ana 
small, and the nerves of motion numerous and large. Farther, wherever 
nature has given a higher degree of sensation or touch to any particular 
part than to the other parts of an animal, there the nerve of sensatioa is 
invariably increased ; for example, the single nerve of feeling ramified on 
the tactile extremity of the proboscis of the elephant exceeds in size the 
united volume of all ihe muscular nerves of that organ. Some species 
of monkeys pussess great sensibility in the tail, and some species of bats 
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Z have great sensibility in their wıngs; and in these parts the nerves of 
I >» sensation are increased in size in proportion to the increase of functional 
— power. Birds require to rise in the air, which is a medium much lighter 


than their own bodies. To have enlarged the size of their muscles would 
have added to their weight, and increased their difieulty in'rising. Na- 
ture, to avoid this disadvantage, has bestowed on them large nerves of 
motion, which infuse a very powerful stimulus into the muscles, and 
increase their power of fying. Fishes live in water, which has almost 
the same specific gravity with their bodies. To them Nature has given 
large muscles, in order to increase their loeomotive powers ; and in them 
the nerves of motion are less. In these instances Nature curiously adda 
to the power of motion by increasing the size of that part of the loc6mo- 
tive apparatus which may be enlarged most conveniently for the animal ; 
but either the muscle or the nerve must be enlarged, otherwise there is 
no increase of power. 

In regard to the external senses, it is proper to observe that each is 
composed, first, of an instrument or medium on which the impression is 

„made—the eye for example ; and, secondly, of a nerve to conduct that 
== wiwression to the brain. "The same law of size holds in reward to these 
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organs of the senses: a large eye will collect more rays of light, a large 
ear more vibrations of sound, and large nostrils more odorous particles, 
than tbe same organs if small. This is so obvious, that it scarcely requires 
proof; yet, as Lord Jeffrey has ridieuled the idea, I may mention that 
Monro, Blumenbach, Soemmering, Cuvier, Magendie, Georget, and a 
whole host of other physiologists, supportit. Blumenbach, when treating 
of smell, says: “ While animals of the most acute smell have the nasal 
organs ınost extensively evolved, precisely the same holds in regard t» 
some barbarous nations. For instance, in the head ofa North American 
Indian (represented in one of his plates) the internal nostrils are of an 
extraordinary size,” &c. And again: “ The nearest to these in point of 
magnitude are the internal nostrils of the Ethiopians, from among whom 
I have eight heads, very different from each other, but each pnssessing a 
nasal organ much larger than that described by Soemmering. These 
anatomical observations accord with the accounts given by most respec- 
table travellers, concerning the wonderful acuteness of smell possessed by 
those savages.” In like manner, Dr. Monro primus—no mean authority 
—in treating, in his Comparative Anatomy, of the large organ of smell 
in the dog, says: “ The sensibility (of smell) seems to be increased in 
proportion to the surface ; and this will also be found to take place in all 
the other senses.” T'he same author states, “that the external ear in 
different quadrupeds is differently framed, but always caleulated to the 
ereature’s manner of life ; thus, hares, and such other animals as are daily 
exposed to insults from beasts of prey, have large ears directed backward, 
their eyes warning them of danger before.” 

These observations apply to the external portion of the organs of sense, 
but the inner parts or nerves are not less subject to the same law of size. 
Georget, an esteemed physiological writer, in treating of the nerves, af- 
firms, that “ T’he volume of these organs bears a uniform relation, in allthe 
different animals, to the extent and force of the sensations and move- 
ments over which they preside. Thus, the nerve of smell in the dog is 
larger than the five nerves of the external senses in man.” The nerve 
of sınell is small in man and in the monkey tribe; scarcely, if at all, 
perceptible in the dolphin ; large in the dog and the horse ; and altogether 
enormous in the whale and the skate, in which it actually exceeds in diame- 
ter the spinal marrow itself. In the mole it is of extraordinary size, while 
the optic nerve is very small. In the eagle the reverse is observed, the 
optic nerve being very large, and the olfactory small. Most of the quad 
rupeds excel man in the acuteness of their hearing, and accordingly it is a 
fact, that the auditory nerve in the sheep, the cow, the horse, &c., greatly 
"exceeds the size of the same nervein man. In some birds of prey, which 
are known to possess great sensibility of taste, the palate is found to be 

very copijously supplied with nervous filaments. . 

But the organ of sicht affords a most interesting example of the influ- 
ence of size” The oflice of the eyeball is to collect the rays of light. A 
large eye, therefore, will take in more rays of light, or, in other words, 
command a greater sphere of vision, than a small one. But to give 
intensity or power to vision, the optice nerve also is necessary Now, the 
ox plaxed ı pon the surface of the earth is of a heavy structure and ill fitted 
for motion, but he hasa large eyeball, which enables him to take in a large 
field of vision without turning ; yet, as he does not require very keen 
vision tu see his provender, on which he almost treads, the optie nerve ig 

' not large in proportion to the eyeball. The eagle, on the other hand, by 
ascending to a great height in the air, enjoys a wide field of vision from 
its mere physical position. It looks down from a point over an extensive 
surface. It has no need, therefore, of a large eyeball to increase artifi- 
cislly its field of vision, and accordingly the ball of its eve is compar« 
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tively small; but it requires, from that height, to discern its prey upon 
the surface of the earth—and not only is the distance great, but the prey 
often resembles in colour the ground on which it rests. To the eagıe, 
therefore, great intensity of vision is necessary. Accordingly, in it the 
optic nerve isincreased to an enormous extent. Instead of forminz a 
single membrane only lining the inner surface of the posterior chamber 
of the eye, as in man and animals which do not require extraordinary 
vision—and consequently only equalling in extent the sphere of the eye t« 
which it belongs—the retina or expansion of the nerve of vision in these 
quick-sighted birds of prey is found to be composed of a great nuinber o1 
folds, each hanging loose into the eye, and augmenting, in a wonderful 
degree, not only the extent of nervous surface, but the mass of nervous 
matter, and giving rise to that intensity of vision which distinguishes the 
eagle, falcon, hawk, and similar animals. In the case of the senses, then, 
we plainlv see, that when Nature designs to increase their power, she 
effects her purpose by augmenting the size of their organs. 

Let us now attend to the brain. Were I to affirm that difference of 
size in the brain produces no effect on the vigour of its functions—or that 
a small brain, in perfect health and of a sound constitution, is equal in 
fuuctional power and efficiency toa large one in similar condition—would 
the reader, after the evidence which has been laid before hin of the 
influence of size in increasing the power of function in other parts of the 
body, be disposed to credit the assertion?! He would have the utmost 
difheulty in believing it, and would say that, if such were the fact, the brain 
must forın an exception to a law which appears general over organized 
nature; and yet the phrenologists have been assailed with vituperation 
for maintaining that the brain does not form an exception to this general 
law, but that in it alsoyvigour of function,is in proportion to size, other 
conditions being alike. I shall proceed to state some direct evidence in 
proof of this fact; but the reader is requested to observe that I am here 
expounding only general principles in an introductory discourse. The 
conditions and modifications under which these principles ought to be 
applied in practice will be stated in a subsequent chapter. 

First, The brain of a chıld is small, and its mind weak, compared with 
the brain and mental faculties of an adult. 

Secondly, Smallsize in the brain is an invariable cause ofidioey. Phre- 
nologists have in vain called upon their opponents to produce a single 
instauce of the mind being manifested vigorously by a very small brain. 

Dr. Gall has laid it down asa fact to which there is no exception, that 
where the brain is so small that the horizontal circumference of the head 
does not exceed thirteen or fourteen inches, idiocy is the invariable con 
sequence. ** Complete intelligence,” he remarks, “is absolutely impos 
sible with so small a brain ; in such cases idiocy, more or less complete, 
invariably occurs, and to this rule no exception either has been, or ever 
will be, found.”’* To the same effect, Dr Spurzheim, in his work on 
Insanity, says: “ We are very well aware that a great number of facta 
repeated under various circumstances are necessary before we can drawa 
general conclusion ; but with respect to idiotism from birth, we lıave made 
such a number of obseryations in various countries, that we have no hesi- 
tation in affırming that a too small brain is unfit for the manifestation of 


‚the mind. Ibeg to remark, that I do not say that idiotism is the attrıbute 


of a too small brain only ; idiotism may be the result of different causes, 
one of which is a too small brain. We are convinced from observation, 
that the laws of nature are constant; and if we continually observe that 
the same phenomenon takes place under Ihe same circumstances, we 
conaider owr conclısion as certain, till experience shows the contrary, 


* Sur !es Functions du Cerveau, ii. 330. 
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No one, then, has the right to maintain that an inference is too hastıly 
drawn because he has not made a suflicient number of observations. Lt 
ıs his duty to show facts which prove the contrary, ıf he intend to deny 
the inference.” In the Journal of the Phrenological Society of Parıs for 
Aprıl, 1835, Dr. Voisiu reports observations made upon the idiots under 
his care at the Parisian Hospital of Incurables, in order to verify the asser- 
tion of Gall in the passage just quoted ; and mentions that he found it 
substantiated by every one of his cases. In the lowest class of idiots, 
where the ıntellectual manifestations were null, the horızontaı cırcumfe- 
rence, taken a little higher than the orbit, varied from eleven to thirteen 
inches, while the distance from the root of the nose backward over the 
top of the liead to the occipital spine was only between eight and nine 
inches. When the size varied from fourteen to seventeen inches of hori- 
zontal measurement, and eleven or twelve in the other direction, glimpses 
of feelings and randoın intellectual perceptions were observable, but wıth- 
out any power of attention or fixity ofideas. Lastly, when the Arst mea- 
surement extended to eighteen or nineteen inches, although the head was 
still small, the intellectual manifestations were regular enough, but defi- 
cient in intensity. Ina full-sized head, the first measurement is equal to 
twenty-two inches, and the second to about fourteen inches. So large 
was the head of Spurzheim, that even on the skull these two measure- 
ments amount to twenty-two and one quarter and. thirteen and six-tenths 
inches respectively. T'hose who deny the influence of size of the brain 
on the manifestations of the mind, should reconcile these facts with their 
own views before they derounce Phrenology as at variance with nature, 
and maintain that, so far as vigour of mind is concerned, it is indifferent 
whether the head be large or small. 

Even Pinel, who will not be suspected of any desire to favour Phre- 
nology, admits, that “ it appears that idiocy from birth always accompanies 
an original defect of the brain, that it cannot undergo any sort of change, 
and that its duration is the same with that of the physical cause from which 
it arises.”* Dr. Gall has represented, in the Atlas of his quarto work, 
(Plates 18, 19, and 20,) three very small heads of idiots; and similar 
engravings are given by Pinel. A striking case of idiocy in conjunction 
with a diminutive brain, will be found in the 42d number of T’'he Phreno- 
logical Journal. An engraving of the head is here subjoined, in contrast 
with a sketch of that of the celebrated Hindoo reformer Rammohun Roy. 


Ipıor, aged 20. RımmoHun Roy. 
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Dr. Elliotson mentions a cast of the head of a male idiot, aged eighteer 
years, which hereceived from Dr. Formby, of Liverpool, and subsequeutly 
presented to the London Phrenological Society. It is only 16 inches ır 
Circumference and 7% inches from ear to car over the vertex. The cere. 
brum weighed only 1 1b. 73 oz., andthe cerebellum but 4 ounces.* 

Deficiency of size in the brain is not, however, the only cause of idiocy 
A braın may be large and diseased, ar.d ınental imbecility may arise from 
the disease ; but, as above shown, although disease be absent, if the size 
be very deficient, idiocy is invariable. 

Thirdly, Men who have been remarkable, not for mere cleverness, but 
for great force of character, such as Napoleon Bonaparte, Franklin, and 
Burns, have had heads of unusual magnitude . 

Fourthly, It is an ascertained fact, that nations in whom the brain is 
large, possess so great a mental superiority over those in whom that organ 
ıs small, that they conquer and oppress them at pleasure. The Hindoo 
brain, for example, is considerably smaller than the European, and it is 
well known that a few thousands of Europeans have subdued and keep 
in subjection millions of Hindoos. The brain of the aboriginal Americar 
also is smaller than the European, and the same result has been exem- 
plified in that quarter of the world. 

Lastly, The influence of size is now admitted by the most eminent phy 
siologists. “ The volume of the brain,” says Magendie, “is generally 
in direct proportion to the capacity of the mind. We ought not to sup- 
pose, however, that every man having a large head is necessarHy a persor 
of superior intelligence ; for there are many causes of an augmentation 
of the volume of the head besides the size of the brain ; but it is rarely 
found that a man distinguished by his mental faculties has not a large 
head. The only way of estimating the volume of the brain, in a living 
person, is, t0 measure the dimensions of the skull ; every other means, 
even that proposed by Camper, is uncertain.”f The following passage, 
which oecurs inthe 94th number of the Edinburgh Review, also implies, 
not only that different parts of the nervous system, including the brain, 
have different functions, but that an increase of volume in the brain is 
marked by some addition to, or amplification of, the powers of the animal. 
“ It is in the nervous system alone that we can trace a gradual progress 
in the provision for the subordination of one (animal) to another, and of 
allto man ; and are enabled to associate every faculty which gives supe- 
riority with some addition to the nervous mass, even from the smallest 
indications of sensation and will, up to the highest degree of sensibility, 
judgment, and expression. The brain is observed progressively to be 
Improved in its structure, and, with reference to the spinal marrow and 
nerves, augmented in volume more and more, until we reach the human 
brain, each addition being marked by some addition to, or amplification of, 
the powers of the animal—until in man we behold it possessing some parts 
of which animals are destitute, and wanting none which theirs possess.” 

There is here, then, pretty strong evidence and authority for the asser- 


- sion, that the brain does not form an exception to the general law of 


organized nature, that, other conditions being equal, size of organ is a 


” measure of power of function.t 


* Elliotson’s Blumenbach, p. 199. 

t Compendium of Physiology, Milligan’s Translation, p. 104, edit. 1826 

t It is certified by hatters, that the lower classes of the community, who 
are distinguished for muscular vigour much more than mental capacity, re- 
guire a smaller size of hat than those classes whose oceupations are chiefly 
mental, and in whom vigour of mind surpasses that of body. But the phre 
nologist does not compare intellectual power with the size of brain in general , 


7 and, besides, the hat does not indicate the sizeofthe wholehead. The reader 
— will find details on this pointin the Phrenvlogical Journal, iv.539, and v. 2 
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The eircumstances which modify the effecıs of size come next to be s 2% 
8 considered. These are eonstitution, health, exereise, excitement top, “© *® 
e.S without, and, in some cases, the mutual influence of the organs. - 
en The question naturally presents itself, Do we possess any index to I 
=> °5 ceonstitutional qualities of brain?! The temperaments indicate them ta. _ — 7 
=" > certainextent. There are four temperaments, accompanied with diffe- - } 
BJ > = sent degrees of activity in the brain—the Lymphatic, the Sanguine, he 9 .. 
y) % 3 Bilious, and the Nervous. The temperaments are supposed to depend 5 5 
5 SP? 8 uponthe constitution of particular systems of the body : the brain and BL..d 


nerves being predominantly active from constitutional eauses, scem ti „ - 


., Produce the nervous temperament ; the lungs, heart, and er 4 
> being constitutionally predominant, to give rise to the sanguine ©) 


> The different temperaments are indicated by external signs, which are 

=, open to obseryation. The first, or Iymphatic, isdistinguishable by a round 

— fern of the body, softness of ihe muscular systein, repletion of the cellular 

- „tissue, fair hair, and a pale skin. It is accompanied by languid vitalactions, 

EN with weakness, and slowness in the eirculation. The brain, as partof « 

Be" the system, is also slow, languid, and feeble in its action, and the mental ” 

et manifestations are proportionally weak. S 
Ru The second, or sanguıme, temperament is indicated by well-defined 

B, forms, moderate plumpness of person, tolerable firmness of fiesh, light hair = 

inclining to chestnut, blue eyes, and fair complexion, with ruddiness of 


.® countenance. It is marked by great activity of the bloodvessels, fondness © 
u for exereise, and an animated eountenance. The brain partakes of RT 
N .. general state, and is active. 
Be. * The dilious temperament is recognised by black hair, dark skin, mode- 
= rate fulness and much firmness of flesh, with harshly expressed outline 
.< ı of the person. The functions partake of great energy of action, whica 
en 


extends to the brain ; and the 
“ marked, and decided features. 


en The nervous temperament is recognised by fine thin hair, thin skin, 


countenance, in consequence, shows strong, 


| ‚ small thin musecles, quickness in muscular motion, paleness ofcountenance in 
{ and often delicate health. The whole nervous system, including the brain, 7 
= is predominantly active, and the mental manifestations are proportionally = 
| vivacious. N 
Ei - It is thus clearly admitted, that constitution or quality of brain greatly — _\ 


modifies the effects of size upon the mind : but let us attend to the con- 

—  sequences. Asa general rule, all the parts of the same brain have the 

© same eonstitution, and if size be a measure of power, then in each head 

=, the large organs will be more powerful that the smallones. This enables 

i us to judge of the strong and the weak points in each head. But if we 
= 0%. eompare two separate brains, we must recollect that the size of the two 
- © may be equal, and that nevertheless the one, from possessing ıhe finest 
texture and most vigorous constitution, may be exceedingly active, while 

< the other, from being inferior in quality, ınay be naturally inet. The 

E u consequence may be, that the better constituted, though smaller, brain will 

8 « manifest the mind with the greater vigour. That size is, the s 
5 j measure of power, may be proved by contrasting the manifestations of a —_ - 
small and of a large brain, possessing the same configuration, and equally 

5 well constituted ; the power or energy will then be found superior in the 
a | latter.. This illustrates what is meant. by other natural conditions being 
equal. As the temperaments are distinguishable by the countenance and 

the general make of the body, and as the brain partakes of the general 
constitution, we possess a valuable, though not all-sufficient, index to ita > 
 &- watural qualities. I repeat that these remarks apply only to the case of . 
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eomparing one brain wıth another. 'The same brain has in general the 
same constitution, and on the prineiple that size is a measure of power 
the largest organs in each individual will be naturally the most vigorous. 
{f the temperament be Iymphatic, all the organs will act slowly, but the 
jargest will be most powerful and most active, on account of their superior 
size. If the temperament be active, all will be active, but the largest 
will take thelead. It is on this account that a student of Phrenology, in 


‚search of evidence, should not compare the same organ in different brains, 


without attending very strietly to the temperament. 

Of the causes of the temperaments various theories have been formed, 
but none hitherto propounded can be regarded as satisfactory. But, as is 
well remarked by a writer in The Phrenological Journal, “ it is with the 
effects of the temperaments, more than their causes, that we are concerned 
—-and happily the former are less obscure than the latter. When an in- 
dividual is characterized by softness of flesh, fairness of the skin, flaxen 
hair, plumpness of figure, a weak slow pulse, and a loutish inanimate ex- 
pression, physiologists agree in describing him as a person of a Iymphatie 
temperament ; and whatever be the cause of these appearances, we know 
from experience that they are zndıcalions of great languor of the boclily 
and mental functions. Ceteris paribus, temperameut seems to äfleet 
equally every part of the body ; so that if the muscles be naturally active 
and energetic, we may expect also activity and energy of the brain ; and 
if one set of muscles be active, the like vivacity may be luoked for in tne 
others. This principle is practically recognised by William Cobbett, who, 
whatever may be his ınerits or demerits as a politician, is certainly a 
shrewd observer and describer of real life. In his Letter to a Lover he 
discusses the question, ‘Who is to tell whether a girl will make an 
industrious woman?! How is the purblind lover especially to be able to 
ascertain whether she, whose smiles, and dimples, and bewitching lips 
have half bereft him of his senses; how is he to be able to judge, from 
anything that he can see, whether the beloved object will be industrions 
orlazy? Why, it is very difficult,’ he answers: ‘ There are, however, 


- certain outward signs, which, if attended to with care, will serve as pretty 


sure guides. And, first, if you find the ftongue lazy, you may be nearly 
certain that the hands and feet are the same. By laziness of the tongue 
I do not mean silence ; I do not mean an absence of talk, for that is, in 
most case, very good; but I mean a slow and soft utterance ; a sort of 
sighing out of the words, instead of speaking them ; a sort of letting the 
sounds fall out, as if the party were sick at stomach. The pronnnciation 
of an industrious person is generally quick and dıstinct, and the voice, if 
not strong, firm at least. Not masculine ; as feminine as possible : not 
a croak nor a bawl, but a quick, distinct, and sound voice.’ ‘Another 
mark of industry is a quick step, and a somewhat heavy tread, showing 
tnat the foot comes down with a hearty good will.’ *I do not like, and I 
never liked, your sauntering, soft-stepping girls, who moveasifthey were 
perfectly indifferent as to the result.’* We are disposed to think that 
Cobbeit’s honely advice will prove sound in all cases where the nervous 
and muscular systems are equally developed, equally healthy, and equally 
accıstomed to exercise. But ifthe ıead be large and the muscles sınall 
the ind.zidual will be much more inclined to mental than to muscular 
activity ; and, on the other hand, if he have large muscles and a small 
Yrain, the activity derived from a sanguine or bilious temperament wil 
nave atendency to expend itself in exercise or labour of the body The 
reason of this is, that the largest organs have, ceteris parıbus, the greatest 
tendeney to act; their activity is productive of the greatest pleasure ; 
hence they are more frequently exereised than the sınaller organs ; and 


* Cobbett’s Advice to Young Men, Letter III, sect, 102-8. ,i: 
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thus the energy and activity of the former are made to predominate stii 
more thar. they did originally, over those of the latter”’ “ {The remarks 
now offered in reference to the comparative efficiency of the museular 
and cerebral functions are equally applicable to the cerebral orgarıs, con- 
sidered in relation to each other. Where two organs are alike in deve- 
lopement and cultivation, a nervous or sanguine temperament will render 
them equally active; but where one is more fully developed than the other, 
it will excel the latter both in power and in activity. In another brain of 
the same size and form, but with a lymphatic temperament, a similar pre- 
dominance ofthe power and activity of one organ over those of the other 
will be found ; but the absolute power and activity of both will be less 
than in the other case supposed. Temperament, therefore, besides in- 
9 1encing the activity of the organs, aflects their power also, to a greater 
extent than some phrenologists seem inclined to allow.’’* 

Farther, the brain must possess a healthy constitution, and that degree 
of activity which is the usual accompaniment of health. Now, thebrain, 
like other parts of the body, may be affected with certaın diseases which 
do not diminish nor increase its magnitude, but yet impair its functions. 
The phrenologist ascertains the health by inquiry. In cases of disease, 
great size may be present, and very imperfect manifestations appear; or 
the brain may be attacked with other diseases, such as inflarnmation, or any 
of those particular affections whose nature is unknown, but to which the 
name of mania is given in nosology, and which greatly exalt its action ; 
and then very forcible manifestations may proceed from a brain compara- 
tively small: but it is no less true, that, when a larger brain is excited to 
the same degree by the same causes, tlıe manifestations are still more 
»nergetic, in proportion to the superiority of size. These cases, there- 
‚ore, form no valıd objection to Phrenology ; for the phrenologist ascer- 
ains, by previous inquiry, that the brain is in a state of health. If it is 
30t, he makes the necessary limitations in drawing his conclusions. 

The effects of exercise in adding to the mental power are universally 


“mown, and ought never to be overlooked by the phrenologist. “ The 


brain, being an organized part, is subject, in so far as regards its exercise, 
to precisely the same laws as the other organs of the body. If it be 
doomed to inactivity, its health decays, and the mental operations and 
feelings, as a necessary consequence, become dull, feeble, and slow. If 
it be duly exercised, after regular intervals of repose, the mind acquires 


* Phrenological Journal, vol. ix., p. 116--118. See also pp. 54, 267. En- 
gravings illustrative of the Temperaments will be found in Dr. Spurzheim’s 
Phrenology in Connezion with the Study of Physiognomy, London, 1826, Pl. I. 

As the error is still very common, that phrenologists consider the power of 
an organ to depend on its size alone, | subjoin several passages on this sub- 
jeet, extracted from phrenological works. Dr. Gall, in the first volume of his 
treatise Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, says: “ L’energie des fonctions des 
organes ne d&pende pas seulement de leur d&veloppement, mais aussi de leur 
excitabilite”—(P.196.) ““ Les fonctions des sens dont les organes sont plus 
consid6rables, plus sains, et plus developpes, ou qui ont regu une irritation 
plus forte, sont, par cela m&me, plus vives. La m&me phenom£ne se repro- 
duit dans les facult6es de l’äme ; les organes de ces facultes agissent avee 
plus d’energie, s’ils sont plus irrites ou plus developpes.”’--(P.308.) And Dr. 
Spurzheim, in his work on Physiognomy, above referred to, states that “it 
is important, in a physiological point of view, totake into account the peeuliar 
constitution or temperament of individuals, not as the cause of determinate 
faculties, but,a® nflueneing the energy with which the special functions of the 
several organs are manifested.’—(P. 15.) “ The energy and excellence of 
the brain,” says Dr. Caldwell, “depend on its size, configuration, and tone -ite 
extensity and intensity. —( Elements of Phrenology. Lexington, Ky., 182£, a 
38.) See fartlier on the teimperaments, Ze Phrenological Journal, vili., 204 
869, 447, 509, 564, 595. 
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E4 readiness and strength ; and, lastly, if it be overtasked, either in the force 
p or duration of its activity, its functions become impaired, and irritabilııv 
> and disease take the place of health and vigour.”* The other influences 
which modify size will be considered afterward. 
Let us turn vur attention to the point of the argument at which we are 

2 now arrived. We have seen that the brain is the organ of the mind; 
e that it is not a single organ, but that the analogy of all the other organs, 
Ss the successive developement ofthe faculties, with the phenomena of partial 
genius, partial insanity, monomania, dreaming, and partial injuries of the 
>” brain, indicate that it is a congeries of organs manifesting a plurality of 
faculties ; and that, in the cases of the bones, muscles, nerves of motion, 
nerves of sensation, and nerves of the five senses, size has an influence 
on power of function: and from the analogy of these organs, as well as 
from direct facts and physiological authorities, we have come to the san 
conclusion regarding the brain—that vigour of function, other eircum- 
stances besides magnitude being equal, is in proportion to the size of the 
organ. From these premises it follows, as a necessary consequence, that, 
with respect to tbe manifestation of the mental faculties, it will not be in- 
ö different in what direction the brain is most or least developed : for ex- 
I ample, if different parts of the brain possess different functions, and if the 
> strength of function be in proportion to the size of the part, the vigour of 
2 the faculties connected with the forehead, whatever these ınay be, will be 
“ greater where the frontal region predominates in size than where the pre- 

3 dominance is in the posterior portion ; and differences will occur also in 
>- 

de 

e 

e 
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cases of preponderance in the superior or inferior regions. In short, it 
is obvious that two brains may be composed of exactly the same number 
of eubic inches of cerebral matter, and yet serve to manifest two minds 
totally different from each other in the könd of disposition or capacity by 
which they are characterized ; so that the form of the head is an object 
of attention to the phrenologist, not less interesting and important than 
its size. This fact shows clearly the absurdity of assuming the size of a 
hat as an accurate indication of the magnitude of its wearer’s head; for 
although there may be considerable length and breadth, yet, if the height 
be deficient, the brain may be of very ordinary size. 
Here we have a representation of the skull of Dr. Spurzheim, and of the 
De. SpurzHeım. skull of a native of New Holland ; 
both taken from casts in the collec- 
tion of the Phrenological Society. 
The difference in the forehead is 
very conspieuous. If the part of the 
brain lying in that region have any 
function connected with intellect, 
and if size be a measure of power, 
the two beings should form a strong 
contrast of power and weakness in 
that department. And, accordingly, 
the case is so. Dr. Spurzheim has 
left in his phrenological works an 
imperishable record of moral and 
intellectual greatness; while Sır 
Walter Scott describes the other 
as follows: “* The natives of New 
Holland are, even at present, inthe 
; very lowest scale of humanity, and 
Ni: WPTFZ. ignorant of every art which can add 





* The Prihsiplös or Diusicligy applied to the Preservatıon of Health and ts 
the Improvement of Physical and Mentol Education. By Andrew Combe. 
M.D Adedit,p 277 
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Narıve or New HouLann. comfort or decency to human life. 
These unfortunate savages use no 
celothes, construct no cabins nor 
huts, and are ignorant even ofthe 
manner of chasing animals or 
catching fish, unless such of the 
latter as are left by the tide, or 
which are found on the rocks, 
they feed upon the most disgust- 
ing substances, snakes, worms, 
maggots, and whatever trash falls 
in their way. They know, in- 

i \ deed, how to kindlea fire; in that 
respect only they have stepped beyond the deepest ignorance to which man 
can be subjected; butthey have not learned how to boil water ; and when 
they see Europeans perform this ordinary operation, they have been known 
to run away in great terror.” 

We have now arrived, by a fair and legitimate induction, at strong pre 
sumptive evidence in favour of the general principles of Phrenology— 
namely, that the brain is the organ of the mind ; that different parts of ıt 
are connected with different faculties; and that the size of the organ exerta 
an influence on the power of manifestation. Here, then, the inquiry pre- 
sents itself, What faculties and what parts of the brain are mutually con- 
nected?! This is the grand question remaining to be solved, in order to 
render our knowledge of the functions of the brain and the organs of the 
mind precise and practically useful. Let us inquire what progress the 
metaphysician and anatomist have made in elueidating this point. It is 
of importance to take a view of the past effurts of philosophers on this 
subject, that we may be able correctly to appreciate botlı what remains to 
be done, and how far Phrenology affords the means of accomplishing it. 

The mind has been studied, by one set of philesophers, with too little 
reference to the body ; and the laws of thought have been expounded 
with as much neglect of organization as if we had already ‘“ shuflled off 
this mortal coil.” From this erroneous practice of many distinguished 
authors, such as Locke, Hume, Reid, Stewart, and Brown, a prejudice 
has arisen against the physiology of man, as if the mind were degraded 
by contemplating it in connexion with matter ; but man is the work of 
the Creator ofthe world, and no part of his constitution can be unworthy 
of regard and admiration. The whole phenomena of life are the result 
»f mind and body joined, each modifying each ; and how can we explain 
a result without attending to allthe causes which combine toward its pro- 
Auction? In the words of Dr. John Gregory, “It has been the mis- 
fortune of most of those who have studied the philosophy of the human 
mind, that they have been little acquainted with the structure of the human 
body and the laws of the animal economy ; and yet the mind and body 
are so intimately connected, and have such a mutual influence on one 
another, that the constitution of either, examined apart, can never be 
thoroughly understood. For the same reason, it has been an unspeakable 
loss to physicians, that they have been so generally inattentive to the 
peculiar laws of the mind and their influence on the body.”* Even Mr. 
Dugald Stewart admits, that “ among the different articles connected vth 





- the natural history of the human species.” the laws of union between the 


“mind and body, and the mutual influence they have on one another,” 
are subjects of one of the most important inquiries that ever “ engaged 


* Comparative View of the State and Facultiss of Man wit those of the Ani- 
mal Werld, 3d edit, London, 1766, p. 5 
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ne attent!on of mankind, and almost equally necessary iı the sciences 
of morals and of medicine.”’* g 

Another set of philosophers, in avoiding Scylla, have thought it neces- 
sary to dash into Charybdis, and, teaching that the mind is nought but a 
combination of matter, have endeavoured to explain its functions by sup- 
posed mechanical motions in its parts: but, as we shall hereafter see, this 
course of proceeding is equally erroneous with the other. h 

In surveying the phenomena of mind, we are struck by the variety of 
faculties with which it appears to be endowed. Philosophers and the 
vulgar equally admit it to be possessed of different powers. Thus it is by 
one faculty that it reasons, by another that it fears, and by a third that ıt 
discirninates between right and wrong. 

If, however, we inquire what progress has hitherto been made by meta- 

physicians in ascertaining the primitive mental powers, and in rendering 
the philosophy of man interesting and practically useful to persons of 
ordinary understanding, we shall find a deficieney that is truly deplorable. 
Froın the days of Aristotle to the present time, the most powerful intel- 
lects have been directed, with the most persevering industry, to this de- 
partment of science ; and system after system has flourished, fallen, and 
been forgotten, in rapid and melancholy succession. To confine our at- 
tention to modern times : Dr. Reid overturned the philosophy of Locke 
and Hume ; Mr. Stewart, while he illustrated Reid, yet differed from him 
in many important particulars ; and, recently, Dr. Thomas Brown has 
attacked, with powerful eloquence and philosophical profundity, the fabric 
of Stewart, which already totters to its fall. The’ very existence of the 
most common and familiar faculties of the mind is debated among these 
philosophers. Mr. Stewart‘ maintains Attention to be a faculty, but this 
is denied by Dr. Brown. Others, again, state Imagination to be a priini- 
tive power of the mind, while Mr. Stewart informs us, that “ what we 
call the power of Imagination is not the gift of nature, but the result of 
acquired habits, aided by favourable eircumstances.”’t Common observa- 
tion informs us, that a taste for music and a genius for poetry and paint- 
ing are gifts of nature, bestowed only on a few ; but Mr. Stewart, by 
dint of his philosophy, has discovered that these powers, and also a genius 
for mathematics, “are gradually formed by particular habits of study or 
of business.””f On the other hand, he treats of Perception, Conception, 
and Memory as original powers ; while Dr. Thomas Brown denies their 
title to that appellation. Reid, Stewart, and Brown admit the existence 
of moral emotions; but Hobbes, Mandeville, Paley, and many others, 
resolve the sentiment of right and wrong into a regard to our own good 
perceptions of utility, and obedience to the laws or to the Divine command 
Thus, after the lapse and labour of more than two thousand years, philo- 
sophers are not yet agreed concerning the existence of many of the mos‘ 
important prineiples of action, and inteliectual powers of man. While-the 
philosophy of mind shall remain in this uncertain condition, it will be 
Impossible to give to morals and natural religion a scientific fonndation ; 
and, until these shall assume the stableness and pree’ston of sciences— 
education, political economy, and legislation must eontinue defective in 
heir principles and application. If, therefore, Phrenology could intro- 
duce into the philosophy of mind eveu a portion of the certainty and pre- 
eision which attend physical investigations, it would confer no small benefit 
on this interesting department of science; and tkat it is fully competert 
to do so, shall be made apparent after we have attended to a few pre« 
liminary points requiring consideration. 

In the next place, supposing the number and nature of the primitive 

*Stewart’s Preliminary Dissertation, Supp. Encyc. Brit., Part ii.,pp. 199, 200 

f Elements, chap. 7, sect. 1. r t Outlines, p. 16, 

* 
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faculties to be ascertained, it is to be remark“d, that, in actual life, they 
are successively developed. The infaut feels anger, fear, attachment, 
before ıt is alive to the sublime or the beautiful; and it observes occur- 
rences long before it reasons. A correct theory of mind ought to unfold 
principles to which these facts also may be referred. 

Farther—even after the full maturity of age is attained, how different 
the degrees in which we are endowed with the various mental powers ! 
Admitting each individual to possess all the faculties which constitute the 
human mind, in what a variety of degrees of relative strength do they 
appear in different persons! Inone, the love of glory is the feeling which 
surpasses all; another is deaf to the voice of censure, and cailous to the 
accents of applause. T'he soul of one melts with softest pity at a tale of 
wo; while the eye of another never shed a sympathetie tear. One indi- 
vidual spends his life ın an ardent chase of wealth, which he stops not ta 
enjoy ; another scatters in wasteful prodigality the substance of his sires, 
and perishes in want from a mere incapacity to rerain. One vast intellest, 
like Newton’s, fathoms the profundities of science ; while the mind of 
another can scarcely grope its way through the daily oceurrences of ıife. 
The towering imagination of a Shakspeare or a Milton soars beyond the 
boundaries of sublunary space ; while the sterile fancy of a clown sees no 
glory in the heavens and no loveliness on earth. 

A system of mental philosophy, therefore, pretending to be .cue, ought 
not only to unfold the simple elements of thought and of feeling, but to 
enable us to discover in what proportions they are combined in different 
individuals In chemical science, one combination of elementary ingre- 
dients produces a medicine of sovereign virtue in removıng pain ; another 
combination of the same materials, but differing in their relative propor- 
tions, brings forth a mortal poison In human nature, also, one combina- 
tion of faculties may produce the midnight murderer and thief—another 
a Franklin, a Howard, or a Fry, glowing with charity to man. 

If, however. we search the works of those philosophers who have hitherto 
written on the mind, for rules by which to discriminate the effects produced 
upon the character and conduct of individuals by different combinations 
of the mental powers, what information do we receive! Instead of light 
upon this interesting subject, we find only disputes whether such diffe- 
rences exist in nature, or are the result of education and other adventitious 
circumstances ; many maintaining the one opinion, while some few advo- 
cate the other. T'his department of the philosophy of man, ın short, is 
a perfect waste. Mr. Stewart was aware equally of its importance and 
of its forlorn condition. The varieties of intellectual character -among 
men, says he, present another very interesting object of study, which, 
“ considering its practical utility, has not yet excited, so much as might 
have been expected, the curiosity of our countrymen.”* The reason 
appears sufliciently obvious : the common modes of studying man afforded 
no clew to the discovery desired. 

In thus surveying the philosophy of man, as at present exhibited to us 
in the writings of philosophers, we perceive, first, T'hat no account is 
given of tlie influence of the material organs on the mental powers ; and 
that the progress of the mind from youth to age, and the phenomena of 
sleep, dreaming, idiocy, and insanity, are left unexplained or unaccounted 
for by any principles admitted in theirsystems: secondly, That the exis- 
tence and functions of some of the most important primitive faculties are 
still in dispute : and, thirdly, That no light whatever has been thrown on 
the nature and effects of combinations of the primitive powers, in different 
degrees of relative proportion. It is with great truth, therefore, that 
Monsieur De Bonald, quoted by Mr. Stewart, observes, that “ diversity ef 


* Dissertation, Supp. Enoyc. Brit,, Part. ii., p- 198. 
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doctrine has increased from age to age, with the number of masters, and 
with ıhe progress of knowledge ; and Europe, which at present possesses 
libraries filled with philosophical works, and which reckons up almost as 
many philosophers as writers; poor in the midst of so much riches, and 
uncertain, with the aid of all its guides, which road it sliould follow ; Eu 
tope, the centre and focus of all the lights of the world, has yet its phr- 
losophy only in expectation.” 

While philosophers have been thus unsuccessfully engaged in the study 
of mental science, human nature has been investigated by another set of 
observers—moralists, poets, and divines These have looked upon the 
page of life merely to observe the characters there exhibited, with the view 
of tracing them anew in their own compositions ; and certainly they have 
executed their design with great felicity and truth. in the pages of Shak- 
speare, Addison, Johnson, Tillotson, and Scott, we have the lineaments 
of mind traced with a perfect tact, and exhibited with matchless beauty 
and effect. But these authors had no systematic object in view, and aimed 
not at founding their observations on principles which might render them 
subservient to the practical purposes of life. Hence, although in their 
compositions we find ample and admirable materials for the elucidation 
of a true system of the philosophy of man, yet, without other aids ıhan 
those which they supply, we cannot arrive at fundamental prineiples suf- 
ficient to guide us in our intercourse with the world. The charge against 
their representations of human nature is, not that they are incorreet, but 
that theyare too general to be useful. T'hey draw striking pictures of good 
men and of bad men, but do not enable us to discover, previously to ex- 
perience, whether any particular individual with whoın we may wish to 
connect our fortunes, belongs to the one class or to the other—a matter 
of extreme importance, because, in the course of gaining experience, we 
encounter the risk of suffering the greatest calamities. In short, poets 
and novelists describe men as they do the weather: in their pages they 
make the storm to rage with terrific energy, or the sun to shine with the 
softest radiance, but do not enable us to discover whether, to-morrow, the 
elements will war, or the zephyrsplay ; and, without this power, we cannot 
put to sea with the certainty of favouring gales, nor stay in port without 
the risk of losing winds that would have wafted us to the wished-for shore. 
Phrenology, therefore, if a true system of human nature, ought not only 
to present to the popular reader a key of philosophy which shall enable 
him to unlock the stores of intellectual wealth contained in the voluınes 
of our most gifted authors, but likewise to render their representations of 
human character practically useful, by enabling him to discover the natura 
qualities of living individuals previously to experience of their couduc! 
and thus to appreciate their tendencies before becoming the victim of 
their incapacity or passions. 

The causes of the failure of the metaphysician are easily recopnised. 
He studied the mind chiefly by reflecting on his. own consciousness ; he 
turued his attention inward, observed the phenomena of his own faculties, 
and recorded these as metaphysical science. But the mind is not con- 
scious of organs at all; we are not informed by it of the existence of 
muscles, nerves of motion, nerves of taste, nerves of smell, an auditory 
apparatus, optic nerves, nor any mental organs whatever. All that con- 
sciousness reveals is, that the mind inhabits the head; but it does nat 
inform us what material substances the head contains: hence it was im- 
possible for the metaphysician to discover the organs of the mind by his 
method of philosophizing, and no metaphysical philosopher pretends te 
have discovered them. T'he imperfection of this mode of investigation 
accounts for the contradictory representation of the human mind given 
by different metaphysicians. Suppose an individual with a brain like 
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that of a New Hollander, to turn philosopher ; he would never, by re 
necting on his own consciousness, find an instinetive sentiment of justice, 
and, therefore, he would exclude it from his system. On the other hand, 
another philosopher, constituted like Dr. Spurzheim, would feel it strongly, 
and give it a prominent place. 

When we turn our attention to the works of physiologists, we discover 
the most ceaseless, but fruitless, endeavours to ascertain and determine 
the parts of the body with which the several mental powers are most 
closely connected. Some of them have dissected the brain, in the hope 
of discovering in its texture an indication of the functions which it per- 
forms ın relation to the mind ; but success has not hitherto crowned 
their efforts. When we examine, with the most scrupulous minuteness, 
the form, colour, and texture of the brain, no sentiment can be perceived 
slumbering in its fibres, nor half-formed ideas starting from its folds. It 
appears to the eye only as a mass of curiously convoluted matter; and 
the understanding declares its incapacity to penetrate the purposes of its 
parts. In fact, we cannot, by merely dissecting any organ of the body 
whatever, discover ıts functions. Anatomists for ınany centuries dis« 
sected the nerves of motion and feeling, and saw nothing in their struc 
ture that indicated the difference of their functions ; and, at this moment, 
if the nerves of taste and of hearing were presented together on the tabie, 
we might look at them for ages without discovering traces of separate 
functions in their structure. Simple dissection of the brain, therefore, 
could not lead to the discovery of the functions of its different parts.* 

Thus, tbe obstacles which have hitherto opposed the attainment of 
this information have been numerous and formidable. T'he imagination, 
however, has been called in, to afford the knowledge which philosophy 
withheld, and theories have been invented to supply the place of prinei- 
ples founded on facts and legitimate induction. Some physiologists, 
while they locate the understanding in the brain, derive the aflections 
and passions from various abdominal and thoracic viscera, ganglia, and 
nerves. But the fallacy of this notion is apparent from a variety of cir- 
cumstances. In the first place, there is a presumption against it in the 
fact, that the heart, liver, and intestines have well-known functions en- 
tirely different from those so ascribed to them ; and it is contrary to the 
established principles of physiology to suppose that a muscular organ like 
the heart is at once a machine for propelling the blood and the organ of 
courage or love—or that the liver, which secretes bile, and the bowels, 
which are organs of nutrition, are at the same time respectively the 
organs of anger and compassion. These emotions being mental pheno- 
mena, it is presumable that they ought to be referred, like the analogous 
phenvinena of intellect, to the nervous system. Secondly, no relation is 
found to subsist between the’size of these viscera and the mental quali- 
ties ascribed to them : coward!y men have not small hearts, nor do we 
find the liver more ample in angry men than in mild and pacific. 
Thirdly, disease of the brain influences the affective faculties not less 
than the intellectual ; while the abdominal and thoracic viscera, on the 
other hand, may be in a morbid state without any corresponding change 
of the faculties aseribed to them. Fourthly, why do not children, in 
whom these viscera are well developed even at birth, manifest all the 
passions in their earliest years? Fifthly, many idiots, almost or wholly 

* The proposition that the structure of an organ does not reveal its function 
is to be understood with reference, not to mechanical functions, but only :s 
vital. Harvey was led to discover the function of the heart and bloodvessels, 
by observing in them certain valves capable of permitting the blood to flow 
in one direction, but not in the opposite. So true it is, however, that vital 
functions are not revealed by dissection, that physiologists have not ever: 
vet been able to determine the purpose ofthe spleen. u 
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destitute of some of the affections, have nevertheless a complete deve- 
opernent af the thoracic and abdominal viscera. Sixthly, it is very 
improbable that animals of different species, having the viscera alike, 
should manifest opppsite affeetions—that the heart, for example, should 
be the organ of fear in ıhe sheep and of courage in the dog.* Lastiy, 
and above all, obseryation proves that the affective faculties are stronger 
or weaker, according as certain parts of \he brain are more or less deve- 
loped ; a fact which will be demonstrated when we come to treat of them 
in detail. Those who argue that, because fear and anger cause palpita- 
tion of the heart, the latter must be the organ of these passions. do in 
reality (according to the remark of Dr. Mason Good, quoted above, p. 12) 
mistake an effect for its cause. By means of the neıves the thoracic and 
abdominal viscera are intimately connected with tne brain, and a very 
close sympathy exists between them. Excitement and disease of the 
brain, therefore, often produce marked effects upon the viscera; and in 
like manner diseases ef the stomach and liver have a very obvious influ- 
ence on the brain. Excitement even of the intellectual faculties is not 
unfrequently found to affect the viscera : thus it is recorded of Male- 
branche, that he was seized with lively palpitations of the heart when 
reading the Treatise on Man of Descartes ; and Tissot, in his work on 
the Diseases of Literary and Sedentary Persons, refers to many cases 
where overexertion of the intelleet occasioned the same diseases of the 
viscera as those produced by too great violence of the passions. So, also, 
vomiting is sometimes occasioned by wounds of the brain ; but the brain 
is not, therefore, the seat of vomiting. On the other hand, nervous affec- 
tions, equally with those of the viscera, result from great activity of the 
passions, in the various forms of palsy, convulsions, madness, and epi- 
lepsy. Grief, as every one is aware, makes us shed tears; fear prodnces 
a sensation of cold in the skin, and causes the legs to totter; and indi- 
gestion frequently occasions toothache:: but are we thence to infer that 
the lachrymal glands are the organs of grief, the teeth the seat of indı 
gestion, and the skin or legs the organs of fear! In short, to use the 
words of Adelon, who has adopted all the arguments of Gall, “ les objee 
tions se pr&sentent en foule contre toute cette doctrine.”’+ Even Dr. 
Prichard, who has no other seat for the passions, abandons the claim of 
the thoracic and abdominal viscera as utterly hopeless—on the ground, 
among others, “that the same emotion will display its effect on different 
organs in different individuals. Fear or terror will occasion in one per- 
son fainting or palpitätion of the heart ; in another, it affects the liver or 
intestinal canal ; but the particular effect would probably be uniform and 
unvaried if the mental emotion were dependent on some particular gang- 
lion of the great sympathetie nerve (which was the idea of Bichät.) The 
vagueness of pepular language on this subject is suflicient to prove that 
the physical eflects of the emotions are very various. The Greeks 
referred most of the passions to the liver, spleen, and djaphragm ; the 
Hebrews, to the bvowels and reins ; the moderns refer them almost solely 
to the heart. The diversity of these phenomena, which vary according 
to the peculiarities of coustitution, proves that they are secondary effects 
produced by the emotions through sympathy on the functions of the 
viscera, those organs being ınost affected whıch in each individual have 
she greatest irritabıliiy'or susceptibility of impressions.”’t 


* Gall, ii., 93-97.—I do not reckon the sixth argument as of much value 
for an organ apparently the same may have different functions in different 
species of animals. See this subject adverted to in the Phrenological Jour 
nal, ix., 514. 

t Adelon, Physiologie de ’ Homme, 2d. edit., i., 160. 

Prichard’s Review of the Doctrine ofa Vital Principle, &e., p. 179. Ina 
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Another class of physiologists have compared the size or the brain of 
man with that of the sraiüs of the lower animals, contrasting at the same 
tinie their mental powers ; and have been led to the conclusion that it is 
the organ ofthe ınind, and that its superior developement in man indicates 
his mental superiority over the brutes: but these philosophers have not 
succeeded in determining the functions of the different parts of this organ, 
and have not been able, in any important degree, to connect their dis- 
coveries with the philosophy of mind. Camper, in order to measure the 
extent of the brain, and, as he imagined, the corresponding energy of the 
intellectual faculties, drew a vertical line, touching the upper lip and the 
most prominent part of the forehead ; and also a horizontal line, crossing 
the former, and touching the tips of the upper front teeth and the exter- 
nal opening of the ear, or at least corresponding to these points in its diree 
tion ; and he thought that ınan and brutes have more understanding, the 
more the upper and inner angle formed by the two lines, or that including 
the upper jaw, nose, &c., is obtuse ; and, on the cbntrary, that they are 
more stupid, the more this “ facial angle” is acute. But this way of 
measuring the intellectual faculties is not more correct than that previ- 
ously mentioned. The facial angle applies only to the middle parts of the 
brain situated in the forehead, and is inapplicable toall the lateral and pos- 
terior parts ; hence it could, even if there were no other objection, indicate 
only those faculties whose organs constitute the middle of the forehead 
Besides, in many negroes the jaw-bones are extremely prominent and 
the facial angle acute ; while their foreheads are, in fact, largely developed 
and their intellectual faculties powerful—although, by Camper’s rule, they 
ought to be inferior to many stupid Europeans, whose foreheads are deüi- 
cient, hut whose jaws recede. Hence, the facial angle cannot serve as a 
means of measuring the moral sentiments and intelleetual faculties. * 

Some physiologists, as Semmering and Ouvier, have compared the size 
of the brain in general with the size of the face ; and, according to them, 
animals are stupid as the face is large in proportion to the brain. But 
that this rule is not infallible, is easily proved , because Leo, Montaigne, 
Leibnitz, Haller, and Mirabeau had large faces and very considerau!T 
brains. Bossuet, Voltaire. and Kant had, on the contrary, small faces 
and also large brains.f 

The cerebral parts have likewise been compared with each other, in 
order to ascertain their functions; as, the brain with the cerebellum, the 
brain with the medulla oblongata, with the nerves, &ec. : but these modes 
also have led to no satisfactory results. 

The elder writers, such as Aristotle and his followers, who assigned 
ditferent faculties to different parts of the brain, proceeded on fancy, oron 
notions cf supposed suitableness of the place in the head to the nature 
of the power; and their views have been entise‘'y abandoned both by 
physiologists and by metaphysicians. In short, it is well known that, be- 
fore Gall’s discovery, no theory of the functions of the brain was adınitted 
and taught as certain science, such as the doctrine of the circulation of 
the blood, and the functions of thje muscles, nerves, and bones.f 
subsequent sentence this author displays no small degree of ignorauce, real 
or affected, ofthe facts collected and observed by other physiologists. “ Later 
writers,”’ says he, “ have abandoned the notion of Bichät, and have refesred 
the passions to the brain. But this supposition is equally gratuitous, ana 
supported by no proof!” P. 180, 

* Spurzheim’s Phrenology, p. 58-60. t Ibid. p. 61. 

1 An inclination has occasionally been evinced to detract from the honour 
due to Dr. Gall, by affirming that many previous writers taught the plurality 
of cerebral organs. In answer to such assertions | quote the following re- 
marks from a late number of T’he Medico-Chirurgical Review: “No greai 
discovery was probably ever made instanter. Conjectures long preceds 
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Dı Roget, an opponent of Phrenology, freely corfesses that “the 
orain is still as incomprehensible in its functions, as it is subtile and com- 
plex in its anatomy ;”'* and the writer in the 94th number of T'he Edin. 
burgh Review, says: “ Even within our own time, although many great 
anatomists had devoted themselves almost exclusively to describing the 
brain, this organ used to be demonstrated by the greater number of teach- 
ers in a manner which, however invariable, was assuredly not particularly 
useful. It was so mechanically cut down upon, indeed, as to constitute 
a sort of exhibition connected with nothing. The teacher and the pupil 
were equally dissatisfied with the performance, and the former probably 
the most; the latter soon gave up the painful attempt to draw any kind 
of deductions from what he witnessed, and disposed of the dificulty as 
he best could, when he had to render an account of what he had seen. 
Up to this day, our memory is pained by the recollection of the barbarous 
names and regular sections of what was then the dullest part of anatomi- 
cal study ; which, although often repeated, left no trace but of its obscurity 
or its absurdity. Here an oval space of a white colour, and there a lıne 
of gray or curve of red, were displayed ; here a cineritious, ‚there a medul- 
la.y mass ; here a partion white without and gray within, there a portion 
wLite within and gray without ; here a gland-pituitary, there a gland like 
grains of sand ; here a ventricle, there a cul-de-sac ; with endless fibres, 
and lines, and globules, and simple marks, with appellations no less fau- 
eiful than devoid of meaning.”” 

“The anatomist dissected, and toiled on in this unpromising territory, 
and entangled himself more in proportion to his unwillingness to be defeat- 
ed ; and he succeeded, no doubt, in making out a clear display of allthese 
eomplicated parts, which few, however, could remember, and fewer still 
could comprehend. Then came the physiologist in still greater perplexity, 
and drew his conelusions, and assigned ofliees to the multiplied portions 
and ramifications of nervous substance, by arbitrary conjecture for the 
most part, and often with manifest inconsisteney. Although the brain 
was generally allowed to be the organ of the intellectual faculties, it was 
supposed to give out from particular portions of the mass, but quite indil- 
ferently, nerves of sensation, general and specific, nerves of motion, and 


proofs, in most instances. T'he real and effective discoverer, we imagine, is 
he who fixes the attention of the world on, and proves the discovery, by bring 
ing it into complete operation. If Harvey, or some other person, had not 
demonstrated the circulation of the blood, all the hints and suppositions of his 
predecessors, from Hippocrates downward, would have gone for nothing. 
Of what use was the actual knowledge of vaccination, possessed by the Glou- 
cestershire farmers, till Jenner fixed the attention of the profession on it, and 
proved its eflicacy in preventing variola? Great numbers of Harvey’s con- 
temporaries denied the truth of the diseovery—and afterward, when the world 
acknowledged the truth of it, they attempted to prove that the eirculation was 
known to many others before he was born. This has ever been the case, 
and arises from the envy and jealousy which men feel toward each other, 
while living, and rivals.”—(No. 43, p. 31, January, 19835.) Ifthe plurality of 
the cerebral organs was known before the time of Gall, how was it possible 
for a physiologist like Dr. Cullen to pen the following sentences? “ Although 
we cannot doubt that the operations of our mtellect always depend upon 
certain motions taking place in the brain, yet these motions have never been 
the objeets of our senses, nor have'we been able to perceive that any particular 
part of the brain has more concern in the operations eo intellect than any other. 
Neither have we attained any knowledge of what share the several parts of the 
brain have in that operation ; and, therefore, in this situation of our science, it 
must be a very diflicult matter to discover those states of the brain that may 
give occasion to the various states of our intellectual functions.” (Practice 
of Physic, vol. i., sect. 1539.) See also Dr. I. Brown’s Lectures, i., 4%, 
* Supplement to Encyc Brit, article “ Cranioscopy.” 
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nerves of volition ; the single, double, or multipled origin of nerves, which 
had not escaped notice, not being supposed to be connected with these 
separate oflices. 
“ Such, so vague, so obscure, so inexact, so unsatisfactory, was the kind 
of knowledge communicated to the student, until a very recent period ; 
and the impression left by it was that of confused and unintelligible pro- 
fusion in the distribution of nerves, of intricacy without meaning, of an 
expenditure of resources without a parallel in the other works of nature.” 
(Pages 447, 448.) 
Unless, then, Dr. Gall could boast of some other methed ofinvestigation 
than those of the ordinary physiologist and metaphysieian, he could offer 
no legitimate pretensions to the solution of the question, What parts of 
the brain, and what mental faculties, are connected? By great good for- 
. tune, however, he was led to adopt a different and superior mode of in- 
quiry ; and this leads me to state shortly a few particulars of the history—_ 
of the science which is now to be expounded. RN 
Dr. Francıs Joseph GALL,a physician of Vienna, afterward resident \ 
in Paris,* was the founder of the system. From an early age he was 
iven to observation, and was struck with the fact, that each of his brothers 
and sisters, cömpaänions in play, and schoolfellows, was distinguished from 
other individuals by some peculiarity of talent or disposition. Some of 
hisschoölmates were ‘characterized by the beauty of their penmanshıp, 
some by their success in arithmetic, and others by their talent for acquiring 
a knowledge of natural history or languages. The coınpositions of one 
were remarkable for elegance ; the style of another was stiffand dry; 
while a third connected his reasonings in the closest manner, and clothed 
his argument in the most foreible language. Their dispositions were 
equally different ; and this diversity appeared also to determine the direc- 
tion of their partialities and aversions. Not a few of them manifested a 
capacity for employments which they were not taught:: they cut figures 
in wood, or delineated them on paper; some devoted their leisure to 
painting, or the culture of a garden; while-their-eomrades zbandoried 
themselves to noisy gaınes, or traversed the woods to gather flowers, seek 
for bird-nests, or catch butterflies In this manner each individual pre- 
sented a character peculiar to himself; and Gail observed, that the indi- 
vidual who in one year had displayed selfish or knavish dispositions, never 
became in the next a good and faithful friend. - | 
The scholars with whom Gall had the greatest difhiculty in competing, | 
were those who learned by heart with great facility ; and such individuals \ 
frequently gained from him, by their repetitions, the places which he had 
obtained by the ınerit of his original compositions. 
Some years afterward, having changed his place of residence, he still | 
_ met individuals endowed with an equally great talent for learning to \ 
repeat. He then observed that his schoolfellows so gifted possessed 
prominent eyes, and recollected that his rivals in the first school had been 
distinguished by the same peculiarity. When he entered the university 
he directed his attention, from the first, tO'the students whose eyes were 
of"this"Tescription,.and- found that ıhey.all.excelled in getting rapid) y.by 


Heart, And giving.correst.recitations, although many „eben em_were by no 
ee Steinraiched in point of general talent. is fact was recognised 
also"by the other students in the classes 





;‚ and although the connexion 
between talent and external sign was not at this time established upon 

such complete evidence as is requisite for a philosophical conclusion, Gall 

could not believe that the coincidence of the two circumstances was.en; . 
tirely“accidental-—Fromthis period, therefore, he suspected that they j 


+ Börn at Tiefenbrun, near Pforzheim, in Suabia, on 9th March, 1757 ;.died _ / 
at Paris, 224 August, 1828. | 
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stood in an important relation to each other. After much ıeflection, he 
"conceived that ıf memory for words was indicated by an external sign, 
"the same might be tfie case with the other intelleetuil powers ; and, there 
- after, allindividuals-distinguished by any remarkable fa@ultıy became the 
-objeets-of-hisattention. “By degrees he conceived himself to have found 
external characteristics which indicated a decided disposition for painting, 
music, and the mechanical arts. He became acquainted also wıth some 
individrals-remarkable för the determination of their character, and he 
observed a partictar "part of ıheir heads to be very largely developed: 
this fact first suggested to him the idea of looking to the head for signs 
ofthe dispositions or affective powers. But, in making these observations, 
he-never-eonceived för a moment that ıhe skull was the cause of the 
different talents, as has been erroneously represented : from the first, he 
referred the influence, whatever it was, t in. PR“; 


tude. Hitherto he had been altogether ignorant of the opinions of phy- 
siologists touching the brain, and of metaphysicians respecting the mental 
faculties. He had simply observed nature. When, however, he began 
to enlarge his knowledge of books, he found the most extraordinary con- 
flict of opinions everywhere prevailing ; and this, for the moment, made 
him hesitate about the correctness of his own observations. He found 
that the affections and passions had, by almost general consent, been con- 
signed to the thoracic and abdominal viscera ; and that, while Pythagoras, 
Aristotle, Plato, Galen, Haller, and some other physiologists, placed the 
sentient soul or intellectual faculties in the brain, Van Helmont placed it 
in the stomach, Descartes and his followers in the pineal gland, and Dre 
lincourt and others in the cerebellum. 

He found also that a great number of philosophers and physiologists 
asserted that all men are born with equal mental faculties; and that the 
differences observable among them are owing either to education or to the 
accidental eircumstances in which they are placed. If differences were 
accidental, he inferred, there could be no natural signs of predominating 
faeulties; and, consequently, the project of learning, by observation, to 
distinguish the functions of the different portions of the brain must be 
hopeless. This difficulty he combated by the reflection, that his brothers, 
sisters, and schoolfellows had all received very nearly the same education, 
but that he had still observed each of them unfolding a distinct character, 
over which eircumstances appeared to exert only a limited control ; and 
farther, that not unfrequently those whose education had been conducted 
with the greatest care, and on whom the labours of teachers had been 
most assiduously bestowed, remained far behind their companions in 
attainments. “ Often,” says he, “ we were accused of want of will, or 
deficieney in zeal ; but many of us could not, even with the most ardent 
desire, followed out by the ınost obstinate efforts, attain, in some pursuits, 
even to mediocrity ; while in some other points some of us surpassed 
our schoolfellows without an effort, and almost, it might be said, without 
perceiving it ourselves. But, in point of fact, our masters did not appear 
tc attach much faith to the system which taught equality of mental facul- 
ties; forthey thought themselves entitled to exact more from one scholar, 
and less from another. T'hey spoke frequently of natural gifts, or of the 
gifts of God, and consoled their pupils in the words of the Gospel, by 
assuring them that each would be required to render an account only in 
proportion to the gifts which he had received.”* 

Being convinced by these facts that there is a natural and constitutional 
diversity of talents and dispositions, he encountered in books still another 


* Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, Preface ; and tome v., p. 12 
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obstacle to his success in determining the external signs of the mental 
powers. He fonnd that, instead of faculties for languages, drawing, music, 
distinguishing places, and mechanical arts, corresponding to the different 
talents which he had observed in his schoolfellows, the metaphysicians 
spoke only of general powers, such as perception, conception, memory, 
Imagination, and judgment ; and when he endeavoured to discover external 
signs in the head, corresponding to these general faculties, and to deter- 
mine the correetness of the physiological doctrines taught by the auchors 
already mentioned regarding the seat of the mind, he found perplexities 
without end, and difhiculties insurmountable. 

Abandoning, therefore, every theory and preconceived opinion, Dr. Gall 
gave himself up entirely to the observation of nature. Being a friend to 
Dr. Nord, physician to a Lunatie Asylum in Vienna, he had opportunities, 
of which he availed himself, of ınaking observations on the insane. He 
visited prisons and resorted to schools ; he was introduced to the courtis 
of princes, to colleges, and to seats of justice ; and wherever he heard of 
an individual distinguished in any particular way, either by remarkable 
endowinent or deficiency, he observed and studied the developement of his 
head. In this-manner, by an almost imperceptible induction, he at last 


> konceived himself warranted in believing that particular mental powers 
—- are indicated by particular configurations of the head. 


Hitherto he had resorted only to physiognomical indications, as a means 
of discovering the functions of the brain. On reflection, however, he was 
convinced that physiology is imperfect when separated from anatoıny. 
Having observed a woman of fifty-four years of age, who had been afflicted 
with hydrocephalus from her youth, and who, with a body a little shrunk, 
possessed a mind as active and intelligent as that of other individuals of her 
class, Dr. Gall declared his conviction, that the structure of the brain must 
be different from what was generally conceived—a remark which Tulpius 
also had mrade, on observing a hydrocephalic patient who manifested the 
mental faculties. He therefore felt the necessity of making anatomical 
researches into the structure of the brain. 

In every instance where an individual whose head he had observed while 


alive happened to die, he requested permission to examine the brain, and 


frequently was allowed to do so ; and he found, as a general fact, that, on 
removal of the skull, the brain, covered by the dura mater, presented a 
form corresponding to that which the skull had exhibited in hife. 

The successive steps by which Dr. Gall proceeded in his discoveries 
are particularly deserving of attention. He did not, as many have ima- 
gined, first dissect the brain, and pretend, cy that means, to discover the 
seats of the mental powers; neither did #», as others have conceived, 
first map out the skull into various con,partments, and assigu a faculty 
to each, according as-his iınagination led him to conceive {he place ap- 
propriate to thepower. Onthe contrary, he first observed a concomitance 
between particular talents and dispositions, and particular forıns of the 
head ; he next ascertained, by removal of the skull, that the figure and 
size of the brain are indicated by external appearances ; and it was only 
after these facts had been determined, that the brain was minutely dis- 
sected, and light tlırown upon its structure. 

“ At Vienna, in 1796, Dr. Gall, for the first time, delivered lectures on his 
system. 5 

In-1800 Dr. Jonn Gasrar Seurzueim* began the, study, of Phrenology 

under him, having ih that year assisted, for tH@ first time, at one of his 


‘© lectures. In 1804 he was associated with.him in his labours ; and, sub- 


sequently to that period, not only added many valuable discoveries to those 
* Born at Longuich, near Treves, on the Moselle, 31st December, 1776 


- died at Boston, United States, on 10th November, 1832, 
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uf Dr. Gall in the anatomy and physiology of the brain, but principallv 
euntributed to form the truths brought to light by their respective observa- 
tions, into a beautiful and interesting system of mental philosophy. Th 
Britain we are indebted chiefiy to his personal exertions and printed works 

föra knowledge of the science, n : j 
In the beginning of hisinquiries, Dr. Gall neıther did nor could foresee 
Ihe results to which they would lead, or the relation which each succes- 
sive fact, as it was discovered, would bear to the whole truths which tiıne 
and experience might bring into view. Having established any circum- 
stance, he boldly affırmed its reality, without regard to anything but truth. 
Perceiving, for instance, that the intensity of the desire for Bropery bore 
a relation to the size of öne part of the brain, he announced this fact by 
itself, and called the part the organ of nel because he found it Br 
iscovered that the propensity to concea 


was in connexion with another part of the brain, he announced this fact 


— also as an isolated truth, and named the part the organ of Uunning, be- 
- cause he found it very large in sly and fraudulent criminals. Ina similar 
, way, when ne had discovered the connexion between the sentiment of 


Benevolence and another portion of the cerebral mass, he called the part 
the organ of Benevolence;; and sooninregard to the other organs. This 
proceeding has nothing'in common with the formation of an hypothesis ; 
and, so far from a disposition to invent a theory being conspicuous, there 
appears, in the disjointed items of information which Dr. Gall at first pre- 
sented to the public, a want of even an ordinary regard for systematic 
arrangement. His only object seems to have been to furnish a candid and 
uncoloured statement of the facts in nature which he had observed ; 
leaving their value to be ascertained by time and farther investigation. 

As soon, however, as observation had brought to light a great body of 
facts, and the functions of the organs had been contemplated with a phi- 
losophical eye, a system of mental philosophy appeared to eınanate almost 
spontaneously from the previous chaos. 

Although, when the process of discovery had proceeded a certain length, 
the facts were found to be connected by relations, yet, at first, it was 
impossible to perceive their relationship. Hence, the doctrines appeared 


now recovering. At this stage the doctrines were merely a species of 
physiognomy, and the apparent results were neither very prominent nor 
very inviting. When, however, the study had been pursued for years, 
and the torch of philosophy had been applied to the facts discovered by 
observation, its real nature as the science of the human mind, and its 
beautiful consisteney and high utility, became apparent, and its character 
and name changed as it advanced. For, as Middleton has finely remark- 
ed, no truth “can possibly hurt or obstruct the good effect of any other 
truth whatsoever : for they all partake of one common essence, and 
necessarily coincide with each other ; and, like the drops of rain which 
fall separately into the river, mix themselves at once with the stream, 
and strengthen the general ceurrent.’’* 

Having now unfolded the principles and method of investigation of 
Phrenology, I solieit the attention of the reader to one question. We 
have heard much of antiphrenologists ; and I would ask, What does the 
term antiphrenologist mean? Does it mean a person who, like Lord 
Brougham or Lori leffrey, denies that the mind ın feeling and reflecting 
ases organs at all? 'ı.> such I reply, that they ought to call themselves 


“ Mıddleton’s Life of Cicero, Preface, 
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antiphysiologists ; because, as already mentioned, every physiologicas 
writer of eminence in Europe maintains, that the brain is the organ of the 
mind, and that injuries of ıt impair the mental faculties. Or does ant:- 
plrrenologist mean-one-who admits the brain to.be the.organ öf the mind, 
But contends that the whole of it is essential to every mentalact! Then 


Premestöfhim to reconcile with bis theory the phenomena of dreaming,” 


partial genius, partial idiocy, partial insanity, partial lesion of mehtal 
funetions arising from partial injuries of ıhe brain, and the successive 
developement ‘of the mental powers in youth. If antiphrenologist means 


“® person who admits the mind to manifest a plurality of faculties by a 


plurality of organs, but denies that phrenologists have ascertained any of 
the:n, Task him, Whether he disputes the three grand propositions, first, 


"That dissection alone does not reveal functions ; second, That reflection 


on consciousness does not reveal organs; and, third, That mental mani- 
festations may be compared with developement of brain?! If he denies 
these principles, he is beyond the reach of reason; while, if he admits 


- them, I would ask him to state what forms of brain, and what mental 


manifestations, he has found concomitant in his observations? because, 
until he shall make such a statement, his denial of the correctness of the 
observations of others is entitled to no consideration. But an antiphre- 
nologist furnished with counter-facts has never yet appeared. T'he word, 
in its common signification, seems to indicate only an individual who, 
like the Ptolemeans in the time of Galileo, is pleased to deny that 
phrenologists are right, without knowing either their principles ar their 
facts, or having any pretensions to advance the cause of truth by pro 
pounding sounder data or correcter observations of his own. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE SPINAL 
MARROW AND NERVES. 


“ Berore entering on the discuss ‚r “f the cerebral organs, it may be 
useful to give a brief account of Sir Charles Bell’s discoveries of the 
functions of the Nerves. Dr. Spurzheim, and many authors befure him, 
very early published the conjecture, that there must be different nerves for 
sensibility and for motion, because one of the powers is occasionally impair- 
ed, while the other remains entire. SirO©. Bell has furnished demonstrative 
evidence of this being actually the fact. He has also given due prominence 
to the philosophical prineiple so urgently insisted on by phrenologists, 
That, in all departments of the animal economy, each organ performs only 
one function ; and that wherever complex functions appear, complex organs 
may be safely predicated, even anterior to the possibility of demonstrating 
them. The present section is derived from Sir ©. Bell’s Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Human Body, vol. ii., 7th edition, 1829 ; and, in as 
far as possible, I have adhered to his own expressions. My object is to 
introduce general readers to a knowledge of his discoveries, which form 
parts ofan exteisive System of Anatomy, or of Philosophical Transactions, 
or of other professional publications, which they seldom peruse. I shall 
omit all details necessary only for medical students, as Sir C. Bell’s work 
is the proper source of instruction for them. Even the general reader 
will probably resort to Sir ©. Bell’s pages, after being informed of their 
interesting contents; he will find them clear, instructive, and most ably 
supported by evidence. Any errors or inaccuracies in the following con- 
densed abstract are chargeable against myself; for although ın general ! 
have followed the author’s own expressions, the arrangement is greatlf 
altered, and occasionally sentences of my own are introduced:: 

A nerve, says Sir Charles, ıs a firm white cord, composed of nervo:. 
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matter and cellular substance. The nervous matter exısts in distinct 

threads, which are bound together by the cellular menbrane. They may ! 
be likened to a bundle of hairs or threads, enclosed in a sheath composed 

of the finest membrane. 





The figure represents a nerve greatly magnified, for the sake of ılluste= 
tion, and consisting ofdistinct fillaments. A,thenerve, enveloped in itsmem- | 
branous sheath ; B, one of the threads disseeted out. Thenerves vary in 
thickness from the diameter of a small thread to that of a whip-cord. 
They are dispersed through the body, and extend to every part which enjoys 
sensibilityor motion, or which has a concatenated action with another part. 

The matter of anerve in health and in the full exercise of its influence, 
is of an opaque white hue; it is soft and pulpy, between fluid and solid, 
and drops from the probe. When’ putrid, it acquires a green colour; 
when dried, it is transparent. Corrosive sublimate and muriate of soda 
harden it ; alkalis dissolve it. Each fibril of a nerve is convoluted, and 
runs not ina straight line, but zigzag, like a thread drawn from a worsted 
stocking, which has by its form acquired elasticity that it would not other- 
wise have possessed. By wantof use the matter of a nerve iseither not 
secreted in due proportion, or changes its appearance ; for the nerve then 
acquires a degree of transparency. 

There is no evidence that any fluid or spirit eirculates in the nerves ; 
nor is there any that the nervous fibrils are tubes. 

Nerves are supplied with arteries and veins, and their dependence on 
the supply of blood is proved by the fact, that, if a limb be deprived of 
blood, the nerves lose their powers, and sensibility is lost. Ifa nerve be 
partially compressed, so as to interrupt the free entrance of the blood into 
it, both the power over the muscles and the reception of sensation through 
it are interrupted ; and when the blood is admitted again, painful tingling 
accompanies the change. It is not the compression of the tubes of a 
nerve, but the obstruction of its bloodvessels, which produces the loss of 
power consequent on tying it. The brain, the nerves of the eye and the 
ear, the nerves of sense and motion, are all affected by changes in the 
circulation ; and each organ, according to its natural function, is variously 
influenced by the same cause—the rushing of blood into it, or the privation 
of its proper quantity. 

A nerve consists of distinct filaments; but there is nothing perceptibla 
in these filaments to distinguish them from each other. One filament 
serves for the purpose of sensation ; another for muscular motion ; athird 
for combining the muscles when in the act of respiration. But the sub- 
serviency of any of all these filaments to its proper office must be disco- 
vered by following it out, and observing its relations, and especially its 
origin in the brain and spinal marrow. In their substance there is nothing 
particular. They all seem equally to contain a soft pulpy matter, enve- 
loped in cellular membrane, and so surrounded with a tube of this membrane 
as to present a continuous track of pulpy nervous matter, from the nearest 
extremity in the brain to the extremity which ends in a muscle or in the skin. 

The key to the system will be found in the simple proposition, that each 

6* 
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_ filament or track of nervout matter has its peculiar endowment, indepen- 


dently of the others which are bound up along with it ; and that it continues 
to have the same endowment throughnut its whole length. There is no in- 
teıchange of powers between the different filaments; but a minute filament 
f one kind may be found accompanyıng a filament of a different kind, each 
Ziving a particular power to the part in which it is ultimately distributed. 

Some nerves give sensibility ; but there are others, as perfectly and 
delicately constituted, which possess no sensibility whatever. Sensibility 
results from the particular part of the brain which is affected by the nerve. 
If the eyeball is pressed, the outward integuments feel pain ; but the 
retina gives no pain—only rings of light or fire appear before the eye. In 
the operation of couching the cataract, the needle must pierce the retina ; 
the effect, however, is not pain, but to produce, as it were, a spark of fire ; 
and so an impression on the nerve of hearing, the papille of taste, or the 
organ of any sense except feeling, does not produce pain. The sensation 
excited has its character determined by the part of the brain to which the 
nerve is related at its root. But there are nerves which have no relation 
to outward impression. There are nerves purely for governing the mus- 
cular frame : these being constituted for conveying the mandate of the will, 
do not stand related to an organ of sense in the brain ; hence no sensibility 
and no pain will be produced bythem. Each of these may be said to be a 
nerve of exquisite feeling in one sense ; that is, it may be a cord which 
unites two organs in inti’nate sympathies, so as to cause them to act in 
unison ; yet, being bruised or injured, it will give rise to no perception 
of any kind, because it does not stand related to a part of the brain whose 
office it is to produce either the general impression of pain, or heat, or cold, 
or vision, or hearing : it is not the office of that part of the brainto which 
it is related to produce perception at all. £ 

At the conflux of the nervous filaments small reddish tumours appear, 
which are named sangLıions—(See D, in fig.,p. 67.) A ganglion resem- 
ples in form the circular swellings which appear on the stalk of a straw 
or ofa cane; but ganglions do not rise at regular intervals on the nerves 
like these swellings. Ganglions are laid in a regular succession in the 
whole length of the body, and, in the vertebral animals, form a regular series 
down each side of the spinal marrow ; the nerve of communication among 
them is the great sympathetic nerve. There are other ganglions seated 
in the head, neck, and cavities of the chest and belly, which are very 
irregular in their situation and form. 

The colour of the ganglions differs from that of the nerves; it is 
redder, which is owing to the greater number of bloodvessels: they 
cousist of the same matter with the brain. 

Wherever we trace nerves of motion, we find that, before entering the 
muscles, they interchange branches, and form an intricate mass of nerves, 
which is termed a ruLexus. A plexus is intricate in proportion to the 
number of muscles to be supplied, and the variety of combinations into 
which they enter. The filaments of nerves which go to the skin, and 
have the simple function of sensation, regularly diverge to their destina- 
tion without forming a plexus. From the fin of a fish to the arm of a 
man, the plexus increases in complexity in proportion to the variety or 
extent of motions to be performed in the extremity. It is by the inter- 
change of filaments that combination among the muscles is formed. 

Different columns of nervous matter combine to form the sPINAL MAR- 
row, (AB, p. 67.) Each lateral portion of the spinal marrow consists 
of three tracks or columns ; one for voluntary motion, one for sensation, 
and one for .he act of respiration. So that the spinal marrow comprehenda 
in all sıx rods, intimately bound together, but distinet in office ; and the 
capita; ef this compound column is the medulla oblongata. 
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The anterior column of each lateral division of the spinal marrow is for 
motion ; the posterior column is for sensation ; and the middle one is for 
respiration. The former two extend up into the brain, and are dispersed 
or lost in it; for their functions stand related to the sensorium : but the 
tast stops short in the medulla oblongata, being in function independent 
of reason, and capable of its office independently of the brain, or when 
separated from it. 





IP than 
AUNIMIN 
B 
A Btthe spinal marrow seen in front; the division into lateral portions ap 
earing at the line A B. T’he nervous cord C arises from the posterior 
Ihrer! division, and gives sensibility. The swelling D is its ganglion. 
The nervous cord n, arises from the anterior lateral division, and gives 
motion. It has no ganglion. Thesetwo cords combine at F, and proceed 
under one sheath to their destination. 





Sir C. Bell struck a rabbit behind the ear, so as to deprive it of sensı- 
bility by the concussion, and then exposed the spinal marrow. On irri- 
tating the posterior roots of the nerve, he could perceive no motion con- 
sequent in any part of the muscular frame ; but on irritating the anterior 
roots of the nerve, at each touch of the forceps there was a corres- 
ponding motion of the muscles to which the nerve was distributed. 
These experiments satisfied him that the different roots, and different 
columns from which those roots arose, were devoted to distinct oflices, 
and that the notions drawn from the anatomy were correct. 

He also performed certain interesting experiments on the fifth pair of 
nerves, which originates from the brain. In his Plate I. he represents 
„his nerve rising from two roots, one of them coming from the erus cerebri, 
corresponding to the anterior column of the spinal marrow ; and the other 
‚rom the crus cerebelli, corresponding to the posterior column of the spinal 
marrew. There is a ganglion on the latter branch, and none on the 
former; which eircumstance also is in exact correspondence with the 
nerves rising from the spinal marrow. The two branches combine at a 
short distance from their origin, and are universally distributed to the head 
and face. Sir ©. Bell conceived that this nerve is the uppermost of thos# 
nerves which confer motion and bestow sensibility. To confirm this 
opinion, he cut across the posterior branch, or that which hasa ganglion, 
on the face of an ass, and it was found that the sensibility of the parts to 
which it was distributed was entirely destroyed. Again, he exposed the 
anterior branch of the fifth pair at its root, in an ass, the moment the ani- 
mal waskilled ; and, on irritating the nerve, the muscles of the jaw acted, 
and the jaw was closed with a snap. On dividing the root of the nerve 
in a living animal, the jaw fell relaxed. Thus its functions were ne 
“onger matter of doubt: it was at once a muscular nerve and a nerve of 
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sensibility. And thus the opinion was confirmed, that the fifth nerve was 
to the head what the spiral nerves were to the other parts of the body. 

The muscles have two nerves, which fact had not been noticed pre- 
viously to Sir ©. Bell’s investigations, because they are commonly bound 
up together: but whenever the nerves, as about the head, go in a separate 
course, we find that there isa sensitive nerve and a motor nerve distri- 
buted to the museular fibres; and we have reason to conelude that those 
branches of the spinal nerves which go to the muscles, consist of a motor 
and a sensitive filament. The nerve of touch or feeling, raınified on the 
skin, is distinet from both. 

It was formerly supposed that the office of a muscular nerve is only ta 
carry out the mandate of the will and to excitethe muscle toaction. But 
this betrays a very inaccurate knowledge of the action of the muscular 
system ; for before the muscular system can be controlled under the 
influence of the will, there must be a consciousness or knowledge of the 
condition of the muscle. 

When we admit that the various conditions of the muscle must be 
estimated or perceived, in order to be under the due control of the will, 
the natural question arises, Is that nerve which carries out the mandate 
of the will, capable of conveying, at the same moment, an impression 
retrograde to the course of that influence, which, obviously, is going from 
the brain toward the muscle ? If we had no facts of anatomy to proceed 
upon, still reason would declare to us, that the same filament of a nerve 
could not convey a motion, of whatever nature that motion may be, 
whether vibration or motion of spirits, in opposite directions, at the same 
moment of time. 

Sir C. Bell has found that, to the full operation of the muscular power, 
two distinct nervous filaments are necessary, and that a circle is established 
between the sensorium and the muscle ; that one filament or simple nerve 
carries the influence of the will toward the muscle, which nerve has no 
power to convey an impression backward to the brain; and that another 
nerve connects the muscle with the brain, and, acting as a sentient nerve, 
conveys the impression of the condition of the muscle to the mind—but 
has no operation in a direction outward from the brain toward the ınuscle, 
and does not, therefore, excite the muscle, however irritated 

There are four nerves coming out of a track or column of the spinal 
marrow, from which neither the nerves of sensation nor those of common 
voluntary motion take their departure. Experiment proves that these 
nerves excite motions connected with the act of respiration. 

Under the class of respiratory motions we have to distinguish two 
kinds ; first, the involuntary or instinctive; and, secondly, those which 
accompany an act of volition. We are unconscious of that state of alter- 
nation of activity and rest which characterizes the instinctive act of 


breathing in sleep; and this condition of activity of the respiratory organs 


we know by experiment, is independent of the brain. But, on the other 
hand, we see that the act of respiration is sometimes an act of volition, 
intended to accomplish some other operation, as that of smelling or speak- 
ing. Sir ©. Bell apprehends that it is this compound operation of the 
organs of breathing which introduces a certain degree of complexity into 
the system of respiratory nerves. A concurrence of the nerves of distinct 
systems will be found necessary to actions, which, at first sight, appear 
“o be very simple. 

If we cut that division of the fifth nerve which goes to the lips of an 
ass, we deprive the lips of sensibility ; so that, when the animal presses 
the Iins to the ground, and against the oats Iying there, it does not feel 
them ; and, consequently, there is no effort made to gather them. If, on 
the other hand, we cut the seventh nerve, whsre it goes to the lips, the 
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anima] feels the oats, but it can make no effort to gather them, the power 
of muscular motion being cut off by the division of thenerve. Thus we 
perceive that, in feeding, just as in gathering anything with the hand, the 
feeling directs the eflort ; and two properties of the nervous system are 
necessary to a very simple action. 

After the investigation of the regular system of nerves of sensation and 
voluntary motion, the question that had so long occupied Sir C. Bell, viz., 
What is the explanation of the excessive intricacy of the nerves ofthe face, 
jaws, throat, and breast? became of easy solution. These nerves are 
agents of distinet powers, and they combine the muscles in snbserviency 
to different functions. 

As animals rise in the scale of being, new organs are bestowed upon 
them ; and, as new organs and new functions are superadded to the original 
constitution of the frame, new nerves are given also, with new sensibili 
ties and new powers of activity. 

Sir ©. Bell remarks, that we understand the use of all the intricate 
nerves of the body, with the exception of the sixth nerve, which stands 
connected with another system of nerves altogether, namely, the system 
bitherto called the Sympathetic, or sometimes the Ganglionic System oı 
Nerves; and of this system we know so little, that it cannot be matter 
of surprise if we reason ignorantly of the connexion of the sixt with it. 





PRINCIPLES 


OF 


PHRENOLO@Y. 





In the Introduction I have shown that the brain is admitted by physi- 
ologists in general to be the organ of the mind ; but that two obstacles 
have impeded the discovery of the uses of its particular parts. In tha 
first place, dissection alone does not reveal the vital functions of any organ: 
no person, by dissecting the optie nerve, could predicate that its office is 
to minister to vision; or, by dissecting the tongue, could discover that it 
is the organ of taste. Anatomists, therefore, could not, by the mere prac- 
tice of their art, discover the functions of the different portions of the brain. 
Secondly,the mind is unconscious of acting by means of organs; and 
hence the material instruments, by means of which, in this life, it performs 
its operations and communicates with the external world, cannot be dis- 


* covered by reflection on consciousness. 


The phrenologist compares developement of brain with manifestations 
of mental power, for the purpose of discovering the functions of the brain 
and tne organs of the mind. This course is adopted, in consequence of 
the accidental discovery made by Dr. Gall, that certain mental powers 


“ are vigorously manifested when certain portions of the brain are large, 


Pl 
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and vice versa, as detailed in the Introduction. It is free from the objec- 
tions attending the anatomical and metaphysical modes of research, and 
is conformable to the principles of the inductive philosophy. 

No inquiry is instituted into the substance or essence of the mind, nor 
into the question, Whether does the mind fashion the organs, or do the 
organs determine the constitution of the mind?! If dissection of organs 
does not reveal their functions, and if reflection on consciousness fails to 
disclose the nature of the mind’s connexion with matter, no means remain 
of arriving at philosophical conclusions on these points; and speculative 
reasoning concerning them, although it may amuse the fancy, cannot 
iustruct the understanding. Mr. Stewart justly observes, “ that the meta- 
physical opinions which we may happen to have formed concerning the 
nature either of body or of mind, and the efficient causes by which their 
phenomena are produced, have no necessary connexion with our inquiries 
eoncerning the laws according to which the phenomena take place.” 
“ Whether, for example, the cause of gravitation be material or immaterial, 
is a point about which two Newtonians may differ, while they agree per- 
fectly in their physical opinions. It is sufficient if both admit the general 
fact, that bodies tend to approach each other, with a force varying with 
their mutual distance, according to a certain law. In like manner, in the 
study of the human mind, the conclusions to which we are led by a careful 
examination of the phenomena it exhibits, have no necessary connexion 
with our opinions concerning its nature and essence.”* The object of 
Phrenology is, to discover the faculties of the human mind, the organs by 
means of which they are manifested, and the influence of the organs on 
the manifestations. It does not enable us to predict actions. 

A mental organ is a material instrument, by means of which the mind 
in this life manifests a particular power. Dr. Gall’s discovery leads us 
to view the brain as a congeries of such organs, and, in the Introduction, 
reasons have been assigned for regarding this proposition as sufficiently 
probable to justify an inquiry into the direct evidence by which it is sup- 
ported. For the purpose of comparing mental faculties with cerebral 
developement, it is necessary to show, 1si, that the mental qualities of indi- 
viduals can be discovered ; and, 2dly, that the size of different parts of 
the brain can be ascertained during life. 

Let us consider, therefore, in the first place, whether it be possible to 
discriminate mental dispositions and talents. In regard to the Feelings, 
men familiar with human life and conduct have observed, that one indi- 
vidual is strongly addicted to covetousness—another to eruelty—another 
to benevolence—another to pride—another to vanity ; and they are accus- 
tomed to regard these dispositions as natural, uniform, and permanent. 
They have never believed that a man, by an effort of the will, can totally 
change his nature, nor that the true character is so little manifested, that 
a person may be prone to benevolence to-day, who yesterday was addicted 
to avarice ; that one who is now sinking in the lowest abasement of self- 
humiliation in his own eyes, may to-morrow become conceited, confident, 
and proud; or that to-day an individual may be deaf to the voice of cen- 
sure or of fame, who yesterday was tremblingly alive to every breath that 
was blown upon his character. Nay, they have even regarded these 
dispositions as independent of one another, and separable ; for they have 
often found that the possession of one was not accompanied by the pre- 
sence ofthe whole. Hence, in addressing any individual, they have been 
in the custom of modifying their conduct according to their previous 
xnowledge of his Jispositions or genius, obtained by observing his actions. 
To the covetous man they address one motive ; to the benevolent au 


* Elements, vol. i., Introduction. 
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other ; to the proud a third : and to the vain a fourrh When they wısh 
to move such individuals to act, they speak to the first, of his personal 
interest ; tothe second, of the pleasure uf doing good ; to the third, of the 
necessity of preserving his own dignity; and to the fourth, of the great 
praise that will attend the performance of the action recommended. 

As to intelleetual endowments, a person who has heard, for the most 
fleeting moment, the bursts of melody which flow from the throat of Ca- 
talani, cannot be deceived as to the fact of her possessing a great endow- 
ment of the faculty of Tune ; he who has listened but for a few minutes 
to the splendid eloquence of Chalmers, can have no doubt that he is gifted 
with Ideality ; and he who has studied the writings of Dr. Thomas Brown, 
cannot hesitate as to his having manifested profound discriminative and 
analytie talent. In surveying the wonderful performances of some indi- 
viduals in mechanics, poetry, mathematics, painting, and sculpture, it is 
equally impossible to doubt the existence of mental powers, conferring 
capacities for excelling in these different branches of science and art. It 
is equally easy to find individuals in whom the same powers are as indu- 
bitably deficient. Hence the difhiculties of determining the existence of 
particular intellectual talents, and their degrees of strength, are not insur- 
mountable ; especially if extreme cases be.sought for—and these, as the 
instantıa ostentiva, ought to be first resorted to. Men of observation have 
acted on these principles without hesitation, and without injury to them- 
selves. They have not designed for the orchestra the individual whom 


- they found incapable of distinguishing between a rude noise and a melo- 


dious sound, on the notion that “a genius for music ” might be “ acquired 
by habits of study or of business.”* They do not place in difhicult 


‚‚situations, requiring great penetration and much sagaeity, individuals who 


cannot trace consequences beyond the stretch of three ideas ; nor do they 
eoncer« that a man who has no intelleetual capacity to-day, may become 
a re to-morrow, or in ten years hence, by an effort of the will. 

hey, no doubt, have observed, that the faculties are developed in suc- 
cession ; that the child is not in possession of the powers of the full-grown 
man; andthat hence a boy may be dull at ten, who may turn out a genius 
at twenty years of age, when his powers are fully unfolded bytime. But 
they do not imagine that every boy may be made a genius by “ habits of 
study or of business ;” nor do they believe that, after the faculties are 
fully developed, any individual may, if he chooses, become great in a de- 
partment of philosophy or science for which he had previously no natural 
capacity. They have observed that cultivation strengthens powers in 
themselves vigorous ; but they have not found that, education can render 
eminently energetic dispositions or capacities which nature has created 
feeble. They would laugh at any one who should attempt to convert an 
idiot into a well-informed philosopher. On the other hand, they have 
remarked, that, where Nature has bestowed a powerful disposition or ca- 
pacity of a particular kind, it hulds the predominant sway in the character 
during life, notwithstanding every effort to eradicate or subdue it. They 
have noticed, too, that, where Nature has conferred, inan eminent degree, 
the faculties which constitute genius, the individual manifests his native 
superiority in spite of great obstacles arising from circumstances or situa- 
tion. The lives of poets, painters, and artists, in every age, bear witnese 
to the truth of this observation. 

An individual, it is true, may do particular actions, or even for a time 
follow a line of conduct, the same in external appearance, from different 
internal mstives. But few men can pass their whole lives in disguise, 
or acquire tlıe art of acting in the business and enjoyments of life, so 


* Dugald Stewart. 
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nabitually and so skilfully as not to allow their true characters to appea 
to those who are placed in a favourable situation for observing theın : or 
if their be persons who do possess this power of dissimulation, it forma 
the predominant feature in their mental constitutien ;"and, as will after. 
ward be sbown, it is indicated by a particular form of organization. But, 
farther, let it be observed, that it is only in so far as the propensities and 
sentiments of our nature are concerned, that the display of pretenled 
“qualities is possible, even in a single case. In regard to everv act which 
depends on theknowing and reflecting faculties, thisis absolutely imprac- 
ticable. No man can either write logical discourses, or trace profoundly 
an abstract principle, who has not powerful reflecting faculties. No one 
can compose exquisite music, who has not the faculty of Tune strong, nor 
write exquisite poetry, who has not a powerful sentiment of Ideality. 
When, therefore, we perceive, even with the most transient glance, the 
performance of such acts, we have evidence, insuperable and irresistible, 
of the existence of the faculties which produce them. 

These opinions have been entertained by persons conversant with 
society, not in consequence of logical deduction nor metaphysical investi- 
gations, but from the observation of plain facts presented to the cognı- 
zance of their understandings. Medical men are in a situation peculiarly 
favourable for studying even the most hidden traits of human character. 
The physician, as Dr. Gall remarks, has daily opportunities of knowing 
the most secret affairs and most intimate relations of families ; ınd it is not 
easy for the man who is in the agonies of disease, or struggling with 
death, to veil his true character from him. Besides, with how many 
private matters are physicians confidentially made acquainted ! for who 
would not make a friend and adviser of the man to whose care he intrusts 
the safety of himself and his family? It is to such a friend, as one whu 
knows and can sympathize with the failings of humanity, that men unfold 
Ihe secret recesses of their souls. Gall an Spurzheim were physicians. 

For these reasons I venture to conclude that the first point is esta- 
»ished in favour of Phrenology—namely, that it is possible, by accurate, 
patient, and continued observation of actions, to discover the true dispo- 
sitions and capacities which individuals possess. As this philosophy is 
founded on a comparison of the manifestations of these faculties with 
developement of the brain, we now proceel to consider the second ques- 
‘son, Whether it be possible, in general, to discover the true form of the 

yain by observing the figure of ihe head? 


OF THE BRAIN, CEREBELLUM, AND SKULL. 


[HE anatomy of the brain is minutely described by Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim, in their anatomical and physiological work.* It is not indis- 
pensably necessary, although highly advantageous, to become acquainted 
with it in order to be a practical phrenologist. A brief description 
of its general appearance will suffice to convey an idea of it to the non- 
medical reader. T'he proper subjects for observation are healthy indivi- 
duals not beyond the middle period of life. 

The brain, stripped of its outer covering, the dura mater, is represented 
in firures 1 and 2. These figures, (which are copied from Dr. Spurz- 
heim’s plates,) and tlıe accompanying descriptions, are not intended for 
anatomical purposes ; their sole object is to convey some conception of 
the appearance of the brain to readers who have no opportunity of seeing 
it in nature. 

* Anatomie et Physiologie du Systeme Nerveux, &c.,tom.i. Also Spurz- 
heim’s Anatomy of he Brain, ötc. London, 1826 
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Fıe. 1. Upper SuRFAcE oF THE Brain. 


Fig. 1 represents the upper 
surface of the brain, strip- 
ped of membrane; the skulı, 
through the middle part ot 
which a horizontal section !3 
made, surrounds it. The front 
isatA; and the line AB ıs 
the division between two 
haives or hemispheres.. A 
strong membrane called the 
falciform process of the dura 
mater, represented on page 
80,descends into it,aud forıns 
the partition. It goes down 
only about two-thirds of the 
depth ; below which the two 
hemispheres are joined toge- 
ther by fibres which cross, 
forıning what is called the 
corpus callosum. Sir Charles 
Bell observes, that ‘ what- 
ever we observe on one side 
has a corresponding part on 
the other ; and an exact re- 
semblance and symmetry* is preserved in all the lateral divisions of the 
brain And so, if we take the proof of anatomy, we must admit that, as 
the nerves are double, and the organs of senee double, so is the brain 
double, and every sensation conveyed to the brain is conveyed to the two 
lateral parts, and the operations performed zuinrt be done in both lateral 
portions at the same moment.”t The waving lines in the figure are the 
convolutions, the furrows between which descend from half an inch to 
an inch in depth. When water collects in the internal parts, the eunvo- 
lutions are unfolded, and the brain presents a uniform surface of great 
extent. The parts seen in this figure are all composed externally of 
cineritious substance, to be afterward noticed. 

Fig. 2 represents the base of the brain, as it appears when taken out 
of the skull; the forehead being represented uppermost. Anatomists, 
for the sake of giving precision to their descriptions, divide the brain into 
three lobes, called the anterior, middle, and posterior. T'he parts before 
a vertical plane passing through the dotted line EE, are called the 
anterior lobe ; those between E E and F F, the middle lobe ; and those 
behind FF, the posterior lobe. The convolutions before BEE lie chiefly on 
the bones which form the roofs of the sockets of the eyeballs. "The two 
lobes of the cerebellum (which is distinct from, but connected with, the 
brain) are marked A A. Its surface presents convolutions, differing, how-. 
ever, in size and appearance from those observed in thebrain. The thick 
cord or root © springing from the base of the brain, is named the medutla 
oblongata, or oblong portion ofthe spinal marrow, which is continued down- 
ward, and fills the cavity of the spine or backbone. At onetime the brain 





* "This statement of Sir Charles Bell is not rigidly correct. There is a 
general correspondence between the parts on the opposite sides of the brain 
but not “an exact symmetry ” in the striet sense of these words. The ap 
proximation to symmetry is about as great as between the bloodvessels ız 
the right and left arms. 

t Anatomy, ii.,381. An ingenious paper by Mr. Hewett C. Watson, 
on the probable odjeet of tie duplieity of the brain, will be found in 
The Phrenological Journal, vol. ix., No. 47. 
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has been regarded as proceeding from, and at another as giving rise to, 
the spir.al marrow ; but, in reality, the two are merely connected, and 
neither grows from the other. '['he false analogy uf a steın growing 
frum a root has led to this abuse of language. 

The small round fila- 
ments or cords seen to Fıe. 2. UNDER Surrace or TUE Braıs 
proceed from the sides 
of the medulla oblonga- 
ta,and from near the Dase 
of the brain, are various 
nerres of sensation and 
motion, some of them 
g>ing to the organs of 
sense, and others to the 
skin and muscles of the 
face, head, and other 
more distant parts. The 
long Hat-looking nerve 
@a,lying on the surface 
of tbe anterior lobe, is 
the olf.ıctory, or nerve of 
emell, yoing to the nose. 
The round thick nerve 
4 4, near the roots ofthe F----- 
former, is the opiic,' or 
nerve of vısion, going to 
the eye. 'T'hat marked 
b is the motor nerve 
which sııpplies the mus- 
cles of theieyeball. A 
little father back the 
fifth pair c is seen t6 issue apparently from the arch D, called pons Varo- 
lıı, or bridge of Varolius. It is a large compound nerve, and divides 
into three branches, which are ramified on almost allthe parts connected 
with the head and face, and the upper and under jaw. It is anerve of 
both sensation and motion, and one branch of it ramified on the tongne 
is the nerve of taste. Other branches supply and give sensibility to the 
teeth, glands, and skin. The seventh or auditory nerve e is distributed 
on the internal ear, and serves for hearing. The eighth or pneumogastrie 
nerve d sends filaments to the windpipe, lungs, heart, and stomach, and is 
one of great importance in the production of the voice and respiration. 
It also intluences the action of the heart and the process of digestion 

The bıain is a mass of soft matter, not homogeneous, but presenting 
different appearances. Part of it is white in colour, and fibrous or 
striated in texture. This is generally named medullary substance, and 
is found almost exclusively in the interior. 

In figuie 3 is represented a perpendicular section of the interior of the 
brain, not far froın the mesial plane, proceeding from the convolutions at 
the top to the medulla oblongata at the base. T'he darkest portions in 
the cut are the external surface of the convolutions, and the other parts 
are seen ın section. Sis the cerebellum. T'he lightest and radiated 
parts are the medullary or fibrous substance. T'he medulla oblongata 13 
marked bc ee, the part 5 being its annular protuberance, or the pons Va- 
rolii. At e eis one of the corpora resliformia ; and at c one of the cor- 
pora pyramıldalıa. From g, which is one of the crura cerebri, the cerebra, 
fibres, which have passed from c under the pons Varolii, proceed toward the 
eonvolutions, as seen at 34, 35, 37, 38, 11. In figs. I and 2, and also in 
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FıG. 3. SECTION OF THE SKULL AND BRAIN. 
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the dark folds in fig. 3, the cıneritious substance isseen. This substar.cu 
ıs of agray colour, and has no fibrous appearance. It is called cineritiows, 
from tlıe similarity of its hue to that of ashes ; and sometimes cortical, e- 
cause itcovers the brain as bark coversa tree. Itforms the outer part of tne 

rain. The cineritious substance does not blend gradually with the white 
medullary matter, but, on the contrary, the line of distinetion is abrupt, as 

hown in fig. 3. The cineritious matter seems to have a greater propor- 
tion of blood eirculating in it than the medullary. There is no fat not 
adipose substance within the skull, although it is found in every other 
part ot the body. 

The external or cineritious substance of the brain is arranged, as we 
have seen, in convolutions or folds. The convolutions appear intended 
for the purpose of increasing the superficial extent of the brain, without 
enlarging its absolute size; an arrangement analogous to that employed 
in the eye of the eagle and falcon, in which the retina does not form a 
simple concave surface, as in man and quadrupeds, but is presented in 
folds to the rays of light, whereby the intensity of vision is increased in 
proportion to the extent of nervous surface exposed to their influence. 
Ihe rolling up of the substance of the brain in folds in a similar manner 
strongly indicates that extent of surface ıs highly important in reference 
to its functions. In some of the inferior animals there are no convolu- 
tions ; as we ascend in the scale of beings, they generally seem to increase ; 
* and in man, above all other animals, are the convolutions numerous, and 
the swulei (or furrows) deep, and, consequently, the cineritious mass great, 
and its extension of surface far beyond that of all other creatures.’’* 

The weight of the brain is verv different in different individuals. Ac- 
eording to Meckel, it weighs in the newly-born infant about ten ounces. 
Its consistence is then soft and pulpy, and no trace of fibres is seen ; but 
gradually the fibrous appearance becomes more and more obvious as the 
individual approaches manhood. The period: wben the developement 


* Bell’s Anatomy, ii., 38€ 
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and texture of the brain are at maturity varies in different persons ; it is 
seldom before the age of twenty, and sometimes, according to Dr. Gall, 
eo late as forty.* During the period of maturity no cerebral change is 
observable: but on the approach of old age the brain, like other parıs of 
the body, begins to diminish ; the convolutions lose their plumpness, and, 
as they are now shrivelled, flaceid, and less closely packed together thar 
forınerly, the anfractuosities or furrows between them become enlarged 
The weight of the adult brain, including the cerebellum, &c., is generally 
about three pounds five ounces and a half;} but sometimes it is much 
heavier: that of Cuvier, for instance, weighed three pounds ten ounces 
four drachms and a half.t 

The cineritious matter is extended over all the upper and lateral, and 
over part of the inferior, surfaces of the brain: the white or medullary 
matter lies within it, and in some places in intimate combination with it. 
Medullary fibres run from the convolutions of the brain upon one side to 
the convolutions on the other: by these fibres (which, cullected, forın the 
corpus callosum, and the anterior and posterior commissures) the twe 
hemispheres, and of course the organs of eäch side, are brought into 
communication and 6o-operation. “ Unless,” says Sir Charles Bell, “the 
cineritious masses were important organs, why should there be commis- 
sures or nerves forıming a distincet system, arising and terminating in 
nothing?! But if we take them as commissures, 2. e., bonds of union be- 
tween the corresponding sides of the great organ of the mind, we at once 
perceive how careful Nature fs to unite the two lateral organs together, 
and out of two organs to make ONE MORE PERFECT.”'$) 

It is an important question, what particular functions the medullary 
matter and the cineritious matter respectively perform in the manifestation 
of the mind. The opinion is becoming prevalent, that the cineritious 
matter is essentially the organ of the mind, and that the fbrous medullary 
matter is an apparatus of communication, by means of which the different 
mental organs are brought into co-operation, and also enabled to influence 
the other portions of the body. Drs. Gall and Spurzbeim attached great 
importance to the convolutions, and considered the depth, size, and number 
of them to have a great effect on the intensity of the mental manifesta- 
tions; but it does not appear that they regarded the eineritious substance 
as exclusively tbe organ of themind. “ Dr. Gall and I,” says Spurzheiim, 
‘“suppose that each nervous apparatus is composed of the two peculiar 
substances, the pulpy and the fibrous, and that both are necessary to pro- 
duce an instrument adequate to perform a particular funetion.”|| 

The organs, including their supposed apparatus of communication, ex- 
tend from the surface of the brain to the medulla oblongata: each organ 
has been likened to a cone, of which the apex lies in the medulla ob- 


* Sur les Fonctions du Üerveau, ı., 192 Dr. Vimont says, that in man the 
developement of tlıe skull “is only completed from twenty-five to thirty.” 
Treatise on EHluman and Comparative Phrenology, i., 165. £ 

+ Meckel, Anatomie, traduite par Jourdan et Breschet, ii., 619, 632, 682. 

ti Journal de la Societe Phrenologique de Paris, tom. ii., No.v. The post- 
mortem examination of Cuvier’s brain took place on l5th May, 1832, in 

resence of MM. Orfila, Dumeril, Dupuytren, Allard, Biett, Valenciennes, 
euriltard, Rousseau, Andralneveu, and B£rard. . It was ascertained that 
the superiority of size oceurred almost exe usively in the cerebral lobes, par- 
ticularly their anterior and superior parts ; the cerebellum, &e., exhibiting no 
unusual developement. It was stated by M. Berard to Dr. Foissac, the writer 
in the Journal, that none of the gentlemen present at the dissection remem- 
bered to have seen so complicated a brain, convolutions so numerous and 
compact, or such deep anfraetuosities—* un cerveau aussi plisse, des circon 
volutions aussi nombreuses et aussi press&es,des anfractuositös si profondes." 

& Anatomy, loc. eit. || Amatonıy of the Brain, p. 10. 
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longata and the base in the surface of the brain. In pıoportion to the 
diameter of the organ at the inner surface of the skull, is the thickness or 
number of the fibres contained in it. This is proved by the constant rela- 
tion between the size of the anterior lobe of the brain, devoted to intel- 
lect, and that of the corpora pyramidalia, (c, fig. 3, p. 75,) from which, as 
roots, an uninterrupted line of fibres can be traced, expanding at lengılı 
into the convolutions of the anterior lobe ; asalso by tbe relation between 
the thickness of the posterior bundle”of the crus cerebri (g, fig. 3, p. 75) 
and the size of the posterior and middle lobes of the brain. But I ıntro- 
duce the similitude of a cone merely as a popular illustration, and not as 
'a technical description of the appearance of the organs;; for they are not 
separable into definite figures, such as this comparison, if literally under- 
stood, might seem to imply. 

The opinion of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, that the convolutions are of 
great importance in reference to the power of the mental faculties, is 
entertained by physiologists in general. 

It is long since it was remarked by Seemmering, that, in the earlier 
months of human existence, there is yet no trace of that complicated and 
convoluted arrangement of the cerebral surface which is so striking in the 
adult brain. According to this eminent anatomist, it is only about the 
sixth or seventh month of gestation that the convolutions begin to appear. 
From this period they go on increasing in number and size, with a de- 
ereasing rapidity, even to the age of puberty. To this progressive growth 
of the convolutions we have a well-marked counterpart in the gradual 
developement of the mental powers, from the state of almost absolute 
nullity in which they exist in the foetus during the greater part of its 
intra-uterine life, to the expanded mind of the adult. 

Analogous to this concomitance of developement of the mind and 
cerebral surface in man in the different stages of his life, a diminution 
or increase of intelligence in the lower animals is said by some physiolo- 
gists to accompany any subtraction from, or addition to, the number and 
depth of the convolutions of their brains.. The old objection to Phre- 
nology, that some animals with large brains have less intelligence than 
others which have small ones, might, even if the comparison of the brains 
of different species were strictly allowable, be sufliciently answered, not 
only by referring to the fact of the parts of the brain which are developed 
not being the same in both, but also by opposing to it the statement of 
Desmoulins and Magendie,* that, in numerous examinations of the brains 
of almost every genus of the mammalia, they found a nearly constant re- 
lation between the extent of surface presented by the brain in each genus, 
and the amount of intelligence displayed by it. Where differences occur 
in one of these points, differences are stated to be usually found in the 
other, not only between different genera, but between different species, of 
the same genus, and also between different individuals of the same species. 

Professor Tiedemann of Heidelberg, in his work on the Brains of Apes 
and of some other animals, has accurately delineated and described the 
progressive diminution and final disappearance of the folds of the brain in 
the maınmalia, froın the apes down to the rodentia ; and, according to 
Desmoulins, (p. 602,) this progression corresponds exactly with the diminu- 
tien of intelligence. The most striking difference exists between the 

.apes of the old world and those of the new. Many of the former are 
capable of being trained and employed for useful purposes, while the latter 
are incapable of instruction, and scarcely exceed squirrels in the degree 
of their intelligence. This corresponds with the state of the convolutions. 
In some dogs, especially those employed in hunting, the convolutions are 
»carcely less numerous and deep than in the higher tribes of apes; while 


* Anatomie des Systemes Nerveux des Anim ıuz vertebres, p. 620. 
7* 
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‚n the less intelligent species, and in wolves, they exıst ina much inferigg 
degree of developement. Every one must have been struck by the great 
difference as to docility observable between dogs and cats ; an equaliy 
striking difference is found in the appearances presented by the number 
and depth of the convolutions of their brains—a difference so great, that 
Desmoulins estimates the convolutions of the dog to exceed by six or eight 
times those of the cat. 'T'he paucity of convolutions found in the cat pre- 
vails throughout the entire genus to which it belongs. That genus, Felis, 
which includes the cat, lion, tiger, panther, and other animals of a similar 
nature, is likewise remarkable for the uniformity observed in the number 
and arrangement of the convolutions in the different species; and in no 
genus are the species more distinguished for similarity of disposition, for 
through none do the faculties of Secretiveness and Destructiveness prevail 
in so extreme a degree of strength. 

It must also have struck every observer, that differences of mental 
character are met with to a much greater extent, and with much greater 
frequency, among men, than among the individuals of any species of the 
lower animals. It is rare, for instance, to find one sheep differing much 
from its companions, or one cow from another. This must, therefore, be 
regarded as a circumstance affording a presumption in favour of the idea 
that varieties of disposition depend on varieties occurring in the convolu- 
tions ; since, as has been observed by various physiologists,* the brains 
of men vary, with respect to the number and depth of their convolutions, 
in a far greater degree than those of any other species. 

It has been remarked, that, in most idiots, the number and depth of the 
eonvolutions are less than usual, on at least one side of the brain. Inchro- 
nic insanity, too, the convolutions are found more or less eflaced, and sepa- 
rated from each other by the thickening and infiltration of the laminz of the 
pia mater occupying the furrows of the brain. In these cases, likewise, as 
well as in individuals of congenital imbecility, the thickness of the cineri- 
tious substance of the convolutions has been found greatly diminished ; 
while in acute mania, on the other hand, it has been found of the usual thick- 
ness, and highly injected with blood. Inold age the convolutions shrink. 

The greater part of the brain is destitute of sensibility: it may be 
pierced or cut without the patient being aware, from any feeling of pain, 
that it is suffering injury. Sir Charles Bell mentions, that he ‘had his 
finger deep in the anterior lobes of the brain, when the patient, being at 
the same time acutely sensible, and capable of expressing himself, com- 
>alained only of the integument.” So far from thinking the parts of tne 
orain which are insensible to be parts inferior in function, (as every part 
has its use,) Sir Charles Bellstates, that, even from this, he should be led 
to imagine that they have a higher office, namely, that they are more 
allied to intellectual operations. T'he wide difference of function between 
a part destined to receive impressions, and a part which is the seat of 
thought, is in accordance with the presence of sensibility in some parts «f 
the brain, and its absence in others. 

The brain receives an unusually large supply of blood, in- comparison 
with the rest of the body. According to Haller, the quantity is one-fiftk 
of the entire amount which leaves the heart ; Monro, however, estimates 
it at one-tenth. 

Each side of the brain, and also the cerebellum, are supplied with sepa- 
rale arteries conveying the blood to them; but the sinuses, or canals by 
means of which the blood is returned to the heart, are common to them all 

The CEREBELLUM is composed of tlıe same kind of nervous matter with 

* Vicq d’Azyr, Mem. de Paris, 1783, p. 512; cited by Meckel, Aratomie, 
&«., vol. ii., p. 646. See also Wenzel, De penitiori Structura Cerebri, p. 23, 
anıl Mayo’s Eiysiology. 
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the prain, and presents both cineritious and medullary substances ; but it 
differs from it in form and internal arrangement. In fig. 3, p. 75, it is 
seen partly in section (between S and 48) and partly with its natural ex- 
ternal appearance (1.) The cerebellum ıs separated from the brain by a 
strong membrane called thetentorium : in animals which leap, as the cat 
and tiger, the separation is produced by a thin plate of bone.* Its fibres, 
however, originate in that part of the medulla oblongata called the corpora 
restiformia, from which also the orgaus of several propensities arise ; so 
that the brain and cerebellum, although separated by the tentorium, are 
both connected with the medulla oblongata, and through it with each other. 

The MEDULLA OBLONGATA is sometimes spoken of as one of the three 
great divisions of the brain. It is, in fact, the part from which the fibrous 
matter of the brain and cerebellum proceeds ; and it forms, as it were, 
the capital of the column of the spinal marrow. 


OF THE INTEGUMENTS OF THE BRAIN. 


Tue brain is formed before the bones which invest it. The ossification 
ofthe skull is a gradual process. The brain already formed is invested 
with strong membranes, and between the coats of the outer membrane the 
ossification commences, which process is not completed until the ninth year. 

During life the brain is embraced in its whole peripheral extent by a 
very thin transparent and delicate membrane called the pia mater, which 
sinks down into its furrows, and serves to convey the bloodvessels to ıts 
different parts Immediately above the pia maler are two layers of & still 
thinner membrane, resembling in its tenuity a spider's web, and thence 
named the tunica arachnordea. It covers the surface of the brain uni- 
forınly, without passing into its folds. A fluid secretion takes place from 
(he opposed surfaces of this membrane, by which they are lubricated and 
prevented from adhering to each other. The dura mater is a thin, but- 
strong, opaque membrane, lining and strongly adhering to the inner sur- 
face of the skull, and which embraces the outer surface of the brain above 
the membrane last-mentioned. When in health it does not possess sen- 
sibility, and has been pricked without ccausing pain. The brain, enclosed 
in these membranes, fills exactly the interior of the skull;; so thata cast, 
in plaster, of the interior of the skull is a fac simile of the brain, covered 
by the dura mater. Between the two layers of the anachnoid inembrane 
a very small quantity of fluid is said to exist, but not exceeding a line in 
thickness. This fluid does not, in any degree that can be distinguished 
by the hand or eye, cause the form of the interior of the skull to differ from 
the form ofthe exterior of the brain. 

The skull is not an adamantine barrier, confining the brain within spe- 
eific boundaries ; but a strong, yet changeable, covering, shielding it, and 
accommodating itself to its size while in the progress of its growth. At 
birth it is small ; it increases as the brain increases, and alters its shape 
with every change of the cerebral forın ; it stops in developement when the 
brain has attained its full size, and diminishes when the size of the brain 
suffers diminution, as happens in old age or disease.t A process of ab- 

* Richerand conceives the purpose of this arrangement to be the prevention 
of cerebral eoneussion in leaping: but Dr. Vimont objects to this view, on 
the sround tlıat many animals accustomed to take great leaps, such‘as the 
squirrel and monkey, have not an osseous tentorium ; while, on the other hand, 
a bony plate oecurs in some animals whose movements are slow and heavy, 
Kuah as Ze badger. Vimont's Treatise on Human and Comparative Phreno- 

1.283. 
= On the admirable fituess of the skull to protect the brain, sve T’he Phre 
rolcgical Journal, viii , 332. 

t Cases of diminution of the skull will be found n T’ke Phrenological Jour- 

nal, ix. 468-4°0 
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sorption and deposition goes continually on in its substänce , so that, if the 
brain presses from within, the renovating particles arrange themselves ac- 
cording to this pressure, and thus the figure of the skull and of the brain 
in general correspond. In cases of water in the head, the skull sometimes 
extends itself, by this process, to an enorinous size. 

The skull is composed of nine bones. These are—two frontal bones, 
which compose the forehead, and generally soon unite into one, though in 
some adults they continue double ; two parietal bones forming tbe greater 
part of tha ıpper and lateral regions of the skull; two Zemporal, around 
the ears; »ne sphenoid, in the anterior part of the basilar region ; cre 
occipital, in the back and under part of the skull, immediately above the 
neck ; and one ethmoidal, at the base behind the nose. The lines of 
Junction of these bones are termed sutures, and forın, in most parts, a sort 
ofdovetailing. The principal sutures are the sagittal, separating the two 
parietal bones at the middle of the top of the head ; the coronal, which 
divides the frontal from the parietal bones ; the lambdoidal, between the 
occipital bone and the two parietals, and deriving its name from its resem 
blance to the Greek letter lambda (A); the frontal, dividing the two fronta! 
bones when they are not conjoined ; and the femporal, named also the 
squamous, from its scaly appearance, dividing the temporal bones froın the 
parietal, and to some extent from the sphenoid and occipital. 

The annexed figure represents a skull with the two sides cut away, 
down nearly to the level of the eyebrow, leaving a narrow ridge in the 
middle of the top standing. AAA is the edge 
of the skull, resembling an arch. It is here 
represented thicker than it is in nature, ir 
urder to show the diploe. Most parts of the 
skull consist of two plates, called the outer and 
inner tables, having between them a spongy 
substance, like cells in a marrow-bone, called 
the diploe. The substance hanging down froın 
thearch oftheskull, having delicate lines traced 
on it, like the sap-vessels ın leaves, is the meın- 
»rane which separates the two halves of the brain. It is a continuation 
of the dura mater, and is called the falciform process, from its resemblance 
to a scythe. It is well supplied with bloodvessels; and a large portion 
of the blood returning from the brain to the heart, goes up these vessels 
into a canal formed by the membrane all along the line of its attachment 
to the skull. The course of the blood through the canal is from the front 
backward, and then downward. The two hemispheres of the brain are 
completely separated, as far as this membrane is seen to extend down- 
ward in the cut. At the lower edge of it an open space appears: tha 
comınissure, or collection of fibres which unite the two sides, named the 
corpus callosum, goes through that space. The cerebellum lies at BC 
in a part of the skull not opened. 'I'he membrane, on reaching the point 
C, spreads out to the right and left, and runs forward, so as to separate 
the cerebellum from the brain ; the latter Iying above, and the former he- 
low it. Bis the mastoid process, or bone to which the sterno-mastoid 
muscle is attached. It lies immediately behind the opening of the ear, 
and is not connected with the brain. 

As the ip »&, except in the parts mentioned below, is almost equally 
thick, it follows that the two tables of the skull are nearly parallel w each 
other. Thisis seen in the section represented in fig. 3, p. 75.” The in- 
ternal, indeed, bears some slight impressions of bloodvessels, glands, &e., 
which do not appear externally ; but these are so small as not to interfere 
with phrenological observations. The departure from perfect parallelism, 


* See Dr. Caldwell on the parallel'sm of the tables, Phren. Journ., ix.. 222 
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A. Basilar or Sphenoid Bone Small portion reaching the surtuce at the sida 


B. Temporal Bone. 

©. Oceipital Bone. 

D. Parietal Bone. 

E. Frontal Bone. 

M. Meatus Auditorius Externus, or external opening of the ear. 

P. Mastoid process ofthe Temporal Bone, which serves to give attachınent te 
the Sterno-mastoid muscle. 

SA. Sutures, or serrated eiges by which the different bones are joined together 
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where it oxcurs, is limited to a line, one-tenth or one-eighth of an inch, 
accordingto the age and health of the individual. The difference in deve- 
lopement between a large aud a small organ of the propensities and sone 
of the sentiments amounts to an inch and upward ; and to a quarter of an 
inch in the organs of intellect, which are naturally smaller than the others. * 

The squamous portion of the temporal bones is much thinner than the 
other parts of the skull. But as thıs is the case in all heads indiserimi- 
nately, it is not a source oferrorto the phrenologist. Every skull, more. 
over, is thick at the ridges of the frontal bone and the transverse ridge 
of the ocecipital, (48, fig. 3, p. 75,) and very thin at the super-orbitar plates 
of the frontal bone, forming the roof of tlıe sockets ofthe eyes—and also 
in the middle of the oceipital fosse. Dr. Gall states that sometimes the 
skulls of very stupid people are unusually thick;t and Dr. Vimont has 
frequently observed the same thing to occur in persons of an athletic con- 
stitution.f In savages the skull is often thick. 

The integuments which cover the skull un the outside, indisputably lie 
close upon its surface, and are so uniform in their thickness as to exhibit, 
with sufficient accuracy, its true figure. Thetemples and occiput are the 
only parts where the integuments are thicker than at the others, and the 
phrenologist attends to this fact in making his observations. Thus there 
is no obstacle in general to the discovery of the figure of the brain, by 
observations on the forın of the skull or head. 

This doctrine has been frequently disputed by opponents of Phrenology , 
but many anatomists have taught it. Magendie, in his Compendium of 
Physiology, says, that ““ the only way of estimating the volume of the brain 
in a living person is, to measure the dimensions of the skull; every other 
means, even that proposed by Camper, is uncertain.”$ 

Sir Charles Bell also observes, ‘* that the bones of the head are mould: 
ed to the brain, and the peculiar shapes of the bones of the head are 
determined by the original peculiarity in the shape of the brain.”]| Dr. 
Gordon likewise, intbe 49th number of T’he Edinburgh Review, has the 
following words: “ But we will acquiesce implicitly for the present in the 
proposition, (familiar to physiologists long before the age of Gall and 
Spurzheim,) that there is, in most instances, a general correspondence 
between the size of the cranium and the quantity of cerebrum ; that large 
heads usually contain large brains, and small heads small brains ”-(P. 246.) 

There are, however, cases in which it is no? possible to discover the 
form of the brain by examining the skull. These are instances of disease 
and old age In disease the skull may be enlarged or diminished in vo- 
iume by other causes than changes of the brain ; and in old age the inner 
able of the skull sometimes sinks, while the outer table preserves its 
original size: in such cases the true developement of the brain cannot 
oe accurately inferred from the appearances of the head.** 


* « Jamais je n’ al pretendu distinguer des modifications pen prononc6es des 
vrmes du cräne, ou de l&geres nuances du caractere.”— Gall, iii., 41. 

+ Tome iii., p. 43. F Mol, p: 285, 

$ Milligan’s Translation, p. 104. 

!| Bell’s Anatomy, ii., 390. Sir ©. Bell adds, in a foot-note, “ Certainly the 
ekuli is adapted to the forın of the brain ; but there is a deeper question, 
which our craniologists have forgotten—Is tlıe brain constituted in shape with 
a reference to the future form of the head?” It is difhicult to see the impor- 
tance of this question. Not only is the skull, at every period before the 
decline of life, adapted to the form of the brain, but it increases in size when 
the braın enlarges, and decreases when the brain diminishes. The reader 
wıll find an answer to Sir Charles Bell’s objections in T’he Phrenelogıcal 
Journal, viii., 333. 

** According to Dr. Gall, the skulls of aged people are generally thicker 
lighter, and more spongy than those of young men and adults: but Dr. Vi 
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There are parts at the base of the brain, in the middle and posterior 
regions, the size of which cannot be discovered during life, and whose 
functions in consequence are still unknown. From analcgy, and from 
some pathological facts, they are supposed to be the organs of the sersa- 
tions of Hunger and Thirst, Heat and Cold, and some other mental 
affections for which cerebral organs have not been discovered ; but 
Jemonstrative evidence to this effect being wanting, the conjectuie is 
stated merely to incite to farther investigation. 

The sutures interrupt the absolute parallelism of the tables; but their 
situation is known, and only one of them, the lamb-doidal, where it passes 
over the organ of Ooncentrativeness, presents any difficulty to the student. 
In some individuals it presents a bony projection at that part, which may 
be mistaken for a large developement of Concentrativeness ; but t}e bone 
is generally sharp and angular, whereas the developement presented by the 
organ when large is full and round. The sagittal and frontal sutures, 
which run longitudinally from the back part of the crown of the head for- 
ward and downward, sometimes so low as the top of the nose, occasionaliy 
present a narrow prominent ridge, which is sometimes mistaken for de- 
velopement ofthe organs of Benevolence, Veneration, Firmness, and Self- 
Esteem. It may, however, be easily distinguished, by its narrowness and 
isolation, from the full broad swell of cerebral developement. In anatomy 
projeeting bony points are called processes. 'T'he mastoid process of the 
temporal bone, (B in figure, p. 80,) which is a small knob immediately 
behind the ear, serving for the attachment of a muscle, is sometimes mis- 
taken for the indication of large Combativeness. It is, however, merely 
a bony prominence, which is found in every head, and does not indicate 
developement of brain at all. Another process, called by anatomists the 
spinous process of the transverse ridge of the occipital bone, requires to 
be known. Phrenologists generally nare it shortly the Oceipital Spine, 
and its situation is indicated by © in the figure, p. 80. 

There is one part of the skull where the external configuration does not 
always indicate exactly the size of the subjacent parts of the brain, and 
upon which objections have been raised. At thepart of the frontal bone im- 
mediately above the top of the nose, a divergence from parallelism is some- 
times produced by the existence of asmallcavity called the frontal sinus. 

The frontal sinus is the dark hole seen in the annexed cut, above th« 
nose. Its size in one individual is shown; it is sometimes larger and 
sometimes smaller than that which is here represented. 

It is formed between the two tables of the bone, either 
by the external table swelling out a little without being 
followed by the internal, and presenting an appearance 
like that of a blister on a biscuit, or by the internal 


table sinking in without being followed by the external; R- 
and hence, as the outer surface does not indicate the 
precise degree of developement of brain beneath, it has 2? 


been argued by some individuals that the existence of : 
a frontal sinus is an insuperable objection to Phrenology in general, be 
cause it throws so much uncertainty in the way of our observations as com-« 


mont thinks that farther observations are necessary to determine whether thie 
is the most frequent appearance.—(Gall, iii., 50; Vimont, i., 288.) Some 
times, in extreme old age, portions of the outer table and diplo& are absorbed 
and not renewed, so that the skull becomes, in various parts, very thin and 
transparent. There is such a skull in the collection of the Phrenological 
Society, and Dr. Gall possessed several specimens.—(Gall, iii., 53; and 
Phren. Jour., vii., 28.) 'Thatthe skull becomes thin in old age by absorption 
is maintained also in awork called Anatomia Senilis, published in 1799. Ace 
cording to Tenon, the skull loses two-fifths of its weight in old age.— 
(.Memoirs of the French Institute for the year 6.) . 
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pletely to destroy their value. Other opponents, however, mcre rationally 
eonfine their objeution to those organs only over which the sinus extends 

The first objection is manifestly untenable. Even granting the sinus 
to be an insuperable obstacle in the way of ascertaining the developement 
of the organs over which it is situated, it is plain that, in ordinary cases, 
it interferes with only a few, viz., Form, Size, Weight, Individuality, and 
Locality ; and that the whole external appearances of the other thirty or 
thirty-one organs are left äs unaltered as if no frontal sinus existed at all. 
It would be quite as logical to speak of a snow-storm in Norway obstruct- 
ing the highway from Edinburgh to London, as of a small sinus at the top 
of the nose concealing the developement of Benevolence, Firmness, or 
Veneration on the crown of the head. 

To enable the reader to forın a correct estımate of the value of the 
objection as applicable to the individuai organs particularly referred to, I 
subjoin a few observations. In the first place, Below the age of twelvs 
or fourteen the sinus, if it exists at all, rarely extends so high as the base 
of the frontal lobe of the brain ; secondly, In adult age it frequently 
occurs to the extent above admitted ;* and, Zhirdly, In old age, and in 
diseases such as chronie idiocy and insanity, it is often of very great 
extent, owing to the brain diminishing in size, and the inner table of the 
skull following it, while the outer remains stationary. The first, cases 
present no objection, for in them the sinus does not exist so hig!) as to 
interfere with the observation of the size of the organs; the third are 
instances of disease, which are uniformly exeluded in phrenological obser- 
vations ; and thus our attention is limited solely to the cases forming the 
second class. In regard to them the objection is, that large developement 
of brain and large frontal sinus present so nearly the same appearance 
that we cannot accurately distinguish them, and that, therefore, our 
observations must be inconclusive. 

To this the following answer is given: Ist, We must distinguisk 
between the possibility of discovering the function of an organ and of 
applying this discovery practically in all cases, so as to be able, in every 
instance, to predicate the exact degree in which every particular mental 
power is present in each individual. The sinus does not, in general, ex- 
tend so highas the b-ain until after the ages of twelve or fourteen, before 
which time Individuslity is most conspicuously active in the mind. If, 
then, in children, in nhom no sinus exists, that mental power is observed 
to be strong when the part of the head is large, and weak when it is small, 
we ascertain the function, whatever may subsequently embarrass us. If 
in after-life the sinus comes to exist, this throws a certain impediment in 
the way of the practical application of our knowledge ; and, accordingly, 
phrenologists admit a difficulty in determining the exact degree of deve- 
iopement of the organs Iying immediately above the top of the nose, except 
in extreme instances, in which even the sinus itself will form but a fraction 
of the difference between great developement and deficieney. In the next 
place, the objection applies only to one set of cases. If there be a hel- 
low or depression in the external surface of the skull at the situation of 
tbe organs in question, and the sinus be absent, then the organ mus! 

* This may seem at variance with a statement given in the first edition of 
this work, on the authority of a friend in Paris, who, in the course of many 
months’ dissections, had never found a frontal sinus except in old age and in 
disease. In sawing open the skull for anatomical purposes, the section is 
alınost always made horizontally through the middle of the forehead, or over 
the organs of Tune, Time, and Eventuality ; in allthe cases alluded to by 
the gentleman in Paris, this line was followed, and as the sinus rarely extends 
so high up, he could not, and did not, meet with it. On examining vertical 
sections, however, for the purpose of seeing the sinus, he has since frequently 
found it to the extent mentioned in the text. 
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necessarily be deficient in proportion to the depression. If, with sucn an 
external appearance, the sinus be present—which is not generally the case, 
but which, for the sake of argument, I shall suppose—then it must be 
formed by the inner table receding more than the outer table: hence a 
greater deficiency of the organs will actually exist ıhan.what is externally 
indicated ; and, of course, the deficiency of mental power will be at (rast 
equal to that which is indicated by the exterior of the head. In cases 
of this kind, therefore, the sinus forms no objection. T'hus the only in- 
stances in which it can occasion embarrassment are those where it causes 
a swelling outward of the parts of the skull in question, when there is no 
corresponding developement of brain within. Now, if, in all cases in 
youth, when no sinus exists, and in all cases in mature age in which a 
depression is found, the mental power is ascertained to correspond with 
the external developement ; and if, in certain cases in adult age, an exter- 
nal indication appears to which the mental power does not correspond, 
what conclusion ought to be drawn according to the rules uf a correct 
logie?! Not that the functions of the parts are uncertain—because they 
have been ascertained in cases not liable to impediment or objection ; but 
only that, in the particular cases in mature age in which the external 
developement is large and the corresponding power absent, there must 
be a frontal sinus. 

Finally, by practice in observing, it is possible, in general, to distinguish 
between external appearances produced by a frontal sinus, and those 
indicating a large developement of organs. In the first instance the eleva- 
tions are more abrupt and ridgy ; in the second, they present a rounder 
swell, and follow the direction of the organs as delineated on the busts. 

If, then, men in general manifest their natural capacities in their actions; 
and if, in healthy individuals, not beyond the middle period of life, the 
form of the brain may be discovered by observing the figure of the head, 
it follows that the true faculties and the true cerebral developement may 
be compared in living subjects ; and on these grounds the proposition is 
established, that the phrenological mode of philosophizing is competent 
to enable us to attain the results sought for. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Ir has already been mentioned, that there are two hemispheres of the 
brain, corresponding in form and functions. There are, therefore, two 
organs for each imental power, one in each hemisphere. Each organ, 
including its supposed apparatus of communication, extends from the 
medulla oblongata, or top of the spinal marrow, to the surface of the brain 
or cerebellum ; and every person not an idiot has all the organs in a 
greater or less degree. Such of the organs as are situated immediately on 
the sides of the middle line separating the hemispheres, are included in one 
space on the busts and plates. To avoid circumlocution, the expression 
“organ” of a faculty will be used, but both organs will be thereby meant. 

The brain is not divided by lines corresponding to those delineated on 
the busts; but the forms produced on the skull by its different parts, when 
extremely large or small, resemble those there represented—though it is 
not to be understood that the angles of the compartments are ever seen on 
the head.* Each part is inferred to be a separate organ, because its size, 
ce@teris paribus, bears a regular proportion to the energy of a particular 
mental faculty. . 

* In Dr. Gall’s plates, the organs are, in many ınstances, re resented apar 
from each other, and all of them bounded entirely by curved lines, without 

ngels. See his Atlas, Plates 98, 99, and 100. 
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As size, ceteris paribus, is a measure of power,* .h: first object ought 
lo be to Jistinguish the size of the brain generally, so asto judge whether 
ıt be large enough to admit of manifestations of ordinary vigour ; for, as 
we have already seen, (p. 45,) if it be too small, idiocy is the invariable 
consequence. The second objeet should be to ascertain the relative pro- 
portions of the different parts, so as to determine the direction in which 
the power is greatest. 

It is proper to begin with observation of the more palpable differences 
in size, and particularly to attend to the relative proportions of the different 
iobes. The size of the anterior lobe is the measure of intelleet. In the 
brain it is easily distinguished, and in the living head it is indicated by 
the portion lying before Constructiveness and Benevolence. Sometiines 


—.he lower part of the frontal lobe, connected with the perceptive faculties, 


s the largest, and this is indicated by the space before Constructiveness 
extending farthest forward at the base ; sometimes the upper part, con- 
nected with the reflecting powers, is the most amply developed, in which 
case the projection is greatest in the upper region ; and sometimes both 
are equally developed. The student is particularly requested to resort 
.nvariably to this mode of estimating the size of the anterior lobe, as the 
nest for avoiding mistakes. In some indiv.duals the forehead is tolerably 
perpendicular, so that, seen in front, and judged of without attending to 

\_ongitudinal depth, it appears to be largely developed; wlıereas, when 
viewed in the way now pointed out, it is seen to be extremely shallow. 
In other words, the mass is not large, and the intellectual manifestations 
will be proportionately feeble. 

Besides the projection of the forehead, its vertical and lateral dimen- 
sions require to be attended to; a remark which applies to all the organs 
indıvidually—each having, of course, like other objects, the three dimen- 
sions of length, breadth, and thickness. 

The posterior lobe is devoted chiefly to the animal propensities. In the 
brain its size is easily distinguished ; and in the living head a perpendicular 
line may be drawn through the mastoid process, and all behind will belong 
to the posterior lebe. Wherever this and the basilar region are large, the 
animal feelings will be strong, and vice versa. f 

T'he coronal region of the brain is the seat of the moral sentiments ; 

Fig. 1. Hark. and its size may be estimated by 
| the extent of elevation and ex- 
‚ pansion of the head above the 
Be ‚ organs of Causality in the fore- 

| head and of Cautiousness ip 
\ the middle of the parietal bones. 
| When the whole region of the 
brain rising above these organs 
is shallow and narrow, the moral 
feelings will be weakly manifest- 
ed; when high and expanded, 
they will be vigorously displav 
ed. 





Fig. 1 represents the head of 
William Hare, the associate of 
Burke in the murder of six- 
teen individuals in Edinburgh, 
for the purpose of selling theis 
Godies for dıssection.t 


* See Introduction, p. 42, et seq. + Phrenological Journal, v , 549 
8 
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Fig. 2 represents that of . Fig. 2. MeLAnortnon. 
Melancthon, the highly in- 5 

tellectual, moral, religious, 
and accomplished associate 
of Luther in effecting the 
Reformation in Germany.* 
All that lies before the lıne 
AB, in fig. 1, is the anterior 
lobe, comprising the organs 
of the intellectual faculties. 
The space above the hori- 
zontal line BC marks the 
region of the moral senti- 
ments. The space from A 
„ackward, below B C, in- 
dicates the region of the 
propensities. 





Fig. 3 represents the head 
of Gesche Margarethe Gott- 
fried, who was executed at 
Bremen, in 1828, for poison- 
ing, in cold blood, during a 
succession of years, both her 
parents, her three children, a 
her first and second hus- a 
bands, and about six other individuals.t 

The line A B commences at Fig. 3. GoTTFRiED. 
the organ of Causality B, and 
passes through the middle of 
Cautiousness 12. T'hese points 
are in general sufliciently dis- 
tinguishable on the skull, and the 
line can easily be traced. The 
convolutions lying above the line 
A B must have been shallow and 
small, compared with those be- 
low, which are devoted to the 
animal propensities. 


Fig. 4 is a sketch of the head 
of a negro called Eustache,t 
who was as much distinguished 
for high morality and practical benevolence as Gottfried was for deficiency 
of these qualities. During the massacre of the whites by the negroes in 
St. Domingo, Eustache, while in the capacity of a slave, saved, by his 
address, courage, and devotion, the lives of his master and upward of 400 
other whites, at the daily risk of hıs own safety. The line A B is drawn 
from Causality B, through Cautiousness 12; and the great size of the 
convolutions of the moral sentiments may be judged of from the space 
Iying between that line and the top of the head ©. 

Both of the sketches are drawn from busts, and the convolutions are 
filled in suppositively for the sake of illustration. The depth of the con. 





* Spurzheim’s Phrenology ın Connexıon wıth the Study of Physiognomy, p. 160 
+ This woman’s history will be found m T’he Phrenological Journal, vol. vii., 


p. 560. 
1 Phrenologıcal Journal, vol, ıx.. p. 134. 
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than in nature, that the contrast 
may be rendered the more per- 
ceptible. It will be kept in mind 
that I am here merely teaching 
rules for observing heads, and not 
proving particular facts. Ihe 
spaces, however, between the 
line A B and the top ofthe head 
are accurately drawn to a scale. 
Mr. Abram Cox has suggested, 
that the size of the convolutions 
which constitute the organs of 
Self-Esteem, Love of Approba- 
tion, Concentrativeness, Adhe- 
siveness, and Philoprogenitive- 
ness, may be estimated by their 
projJection beyond a base formed by a plane passing :hrough the centres 
of the two organs of Cautiousness and the spinous process of the occipital 
bone. He was led to this conclusion by a minute examination of a great 
number of the skulls in the collection of the Phrenological Society. A 


Fig. 4. Eustache. x volutions, in both cuts, is greater 
fe} 





section of this plane is represented by the lines © D, in figs. 2and 3.\Y, | 


To determine the size of the convolutions Iying in the lateral regions 
of the head, Mr. Cox proposes to imagine two vertical planes passing 
through the organs of Causality in each hemisphere, and directly back 
ward, till each meets the outer border of the point of insertion of ihe 
trapezius muscle at the back of theneck. The more the lateral convolu- 
tions project beyond these planes, the larger do the organs in the sides of 
the head appear to be—namely, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secre- 
tiveness, Cautiousness, Acquisitiveness, and Constructiveness ; also to 
some extent Tune, Ideality, Wit, and Number. 

Fig. 5. CınsaLese. Fig. 6. GottFrıed 





T 





* 


Fig. 5 represents a horizontal section of the skull of a Cingalese, the 
lines B T being sections of the planes above described. Fig. 6 represents 
the same section of the skull of Gottfried, the female poisoner already 
referred to. The lateral expansion of the head beyond the lives BT, in 
fig. 6, forms a striking contrast with the size of the same regions in fig. 
5 The Cingalese are a tribe in Ceylon, and in disposition are remarka- 
bly mild and paeifie.* i 

Mr. Cox suggests farther, that the sıze of the convolutions lyıng at the 

® See description of their charaeter ın The Phrenological Jaurnal, vii., 634, 
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base of the brain may be estimated by their projection below a plans 
passing through the superciliary ridges and the occipital spine, (D E, fig. 3, 
and D, fig. 4,) and by observing the distance at which the opening of the 
ear, the mastoid process, and other points of the base of the skull lie 
below that plane 

So many instances have occurred in which I have verified the accuracy 
of the ınferences drawn [rom the projection of the brain beyond these 
planes, that I reeominend this mode of observation as useful in practice. 
In the course of my lectures, I have frequently pointed out the difference, 
in ditferent individuals, in the position of the opening of the ear in rela- 
tion to the level of the eye, as one indication of the size of the organ of 
Destructiveness, and of the basilar convolutions situated inward from it 
toward the mesial line. The lower the ear descends, the larger are the 
inferior convolutions of the middle lobe, which occupy the middle foss 
of the skull. Individuals in whom the opening of the ear stands nearly 
on a level with the eye, are in general little prone to violence of temper. 
Dr. G. M. Paterson mentions ineidentally, in his paper “ On the Phreno 
logy of Hindostan,”* that the situation of the ears is high in tlıe Hındoos, 
while, at the saıne time, their skulls, over the organ of Destructiveness, 
are “ either quite flat, or indicate a slight degree of concavıty.” 

I have multiplied observations to so great an extent in regard to the 
above-described methods of estimating the size of the anterior lobe and 
the curonal region of the brain, that I regard them as altogether worthy 
of reliance. The observations on the planes suggested by Mr. Abram 
Cox, howerszz, are still too limited to authorize me to state these as certain 
guides. They are open to the verification of every observer. I parti- 
cularly recommend to students of Phrenology who have opportunities of 
dissecting the brains of individuals whose dispositions are known, to run 
straight wires through the brain before removing it from the skull, in the 
directions of the lines represented in the figures ; then to make sections, 
passing through the course of the wires; and to observe and report to 
what extent the convolutions develope themselves externally from the 
glanes so formed. 

By observing the proportions of the different regions, it will be dis- 
covered, that in some instances the anterior lobe bears a large and in others 
a smali proportion to the rest of the head ; in some cases the coronal 
region is large in proportion to the base, while in others it ıssmall. Great 
differences also in projection beyond the line running from Causality to the 
trapezius will be dıscovered. T'he busts of the Reverend Mr. M., Pallet, 
Steventon, and Sir Edward Parry may be contrasted with this view. A 
head that ıs very broad in proportion to its height, indicates a mind in which 
the animal propensities are the ruling springs of action. T'he Roman 
emperor, Vitellius, a monster of vice, is represented with such a head. 

After becoming familiar with the general sıze and configuration of heads, 
the student may proceed to the observation of individual organs ; and, in 
studyingthem, the realdimensions, including length, breadth, and thickness, 
and not the mere prominence of each organ, should be looked for. 

The length of an organ, including its supposed apparatus of communi- 
cation, is ascertained by the distance from the medulla oblongata to the 
peripheral surface. A line passing through the head from one ear to the 
other, would nearly touch the medulla oblongata. and hence the external 
opening of the ear is assumed as a convenient poınt from which to estimate 
length. The breadth of an organ is judged of by its peripheral expansion ; 
for it is a general law of physiology, that the breadth of an organ thro1gh- 
gut its whole course bears a relation to its expansion at the surface : the 
eptic and olfactory nerves are examples ın point. 


* Transactıons of the :Phrenological Society, (Edin. 1824,\o 443. 
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It has been objected that the breadth of the organs cannot be ascertained, 
because the boundaries of them are not sufliciently determinate. Ir 
answer I observe, that although the boundaries of the different organs 
eannot be determined with mathematical precision, like those of a triangle, 
a square, or rhomboid, yet, in a single case, an accurate observer may 
make a very near approximation to the truth ; and, in a great multitude 
of cases, the very doctrine of chances, and of the compensation of errors, 
must satisfy any one that these boundaries may be defined with sufficient 
precision for all practical purposes. Even in the exact sciences them- 
selves an approximate solution is frequently all that is attainable ; and 
if the opponents would only make themselves masters of the binomial 
theorem, or pay a little attention to the expansion of infinite series, they 
would not persist in calling fora degree of accuracy which is impossible, 
or in neglecting an important element in a calculation because it is 
involved in a certain liability to error within very narrow limits. The 
absurdity of the reason assigned for this omission is rendered still more 
apparent by the case of the prisınatic spectrum, which I conceive to be 
exactly in point. Now, what is it that this beautiful phenomenon dis- 
plays? The seven primary colours, arranged in a peculiar order, and 
glowing wıth an almost painful intensity. But each of these colours 
occupiesa certain space in relation to the whole, the boundaries of which it 
may be impossible for the hand or eye to trace with geometrical preeision, 
although the relative space in question has, nevertheless, been made the 
subject of measurement, and a very close,approximation obtained from the 
mean of a vast number of trials. According to the principle followed by 
some antiphrenologists, however, breadih should be altogether naglected, 
on the ground that the boundarıes of tie respective colours are ‘ purely 
ieal ;’”’ as if a mathematical line were not the most perfect idealism o 
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abstractıon which the mind of man can possibly form. Thıs idealism or 
abstraction, however, has no more to do with those approximations which 
may be obtained practically by repeated trials, than the mathematical 
definition of a line with a metallic rod; and it is a mere quibble to pre- 
tend, for example, that we ought not to measure the length of the rod, 
because it may not correspond with the definition of the line. Upon the 
strange principle which some opponents have adopted, they must be pre- 
pared to maintain, that the boundaries of a hill or hillock are purely ideal, 
and depend ın every instance on the fancy of the measurer.* T'he science 
of gevlogy atlords another illustration. The leading rocks bear so many 
characteristie marks of distinction, that no ordinary observer can mistake 
them ; yet particular specimens graduate so much into each other, that the 
most skilful observers will sometimes err, and believe basalt to be claystone, 
or gneiss to be granıte. In teaching this science, howerer, the leading fea- 
tures of the rocks are found sufhicient to guide the student to knowledge 
of the prıncıples, and his own sagacıty, improved by experience, enables him 
in due time to deal successfully with the intricacies and difficulties of the 
study. The same rule ought to be followed in cultivating Phrenology.t 

The wAote organs ın a head should be examined, and their relative pro- 
portions noted.} Errorsmay be committed at first; but without practice 
there will be no expertness. Practice, with at least an average endow 
ment of the organs of Form, Sıze, Individuality, and Locality, is neces 
sary to qualify a person tu make observations with success. Individuals 
whose heads are very narrow between the eyes, and little developed at 
the top of the nose, where these organs are placed, experience great dıfh- 
eulty in distinguishing the sıtuations and minute shades in the proportions 
of different organs. If one organ be much developed, and the neighbour- 
ing organs very little, the developed organ will present an elevation or 
protuberünce ; but ıf the neighbouring organs be developed in proportion, 
no.protuberance can be perceived, and the surface ıs smooth. T'he student 
should learu from books, plates, and casts, oı personal instruction, (and the 
last is by far the best,) to distinguisb the form of each organ, and its ap- 
pearance when developed ın different proportions to the others, because 
ıhere are slight modificatıons ın the position of them ın each head. 

The phrenological bust shows the sıtuations of the organs, and their 
proportions, only in one head ; and it ıs ımpossıble by ıt to communicate 
more information.$ The different appearances ın all the varıeties of re 


* Caledonian Mercury, Ilth June, 1829. 

+ See additional illustrations in T’he Phrenological Journal, vıii., 640. 

t “ There are many convolutions,” says Dr. Spurzheim, “in the middle 
line between the two hemispheres of the brain, and others at the basis and 
between the anterior and middle !sbes, which do not appear on the surface ; 
but it seems to me that a great part, at least, &\ every organ does present it- 
selfthere, and farther, that all the parts of eaun’organ are equally developed, 
so that. though a portion only appear, the state of the whole may be inferred. 
The whole cerebellum reaches not the skull, yet its function may be deter- 
mined from the part which does. The cerebral parts situated in the middle 
line between the hemispheres, seem proportionate to the superineumbent 
eonvolutions;; at least I have always observed a proportion, in the vernical 
directio«, between them.”— Phrenology, p. 116. 

“The cerebral parts situated around and behind tke orbit also require 
some care and experience on the part of the phrenologist, to be judged of ae 
eurately. Their developement is discoverable from the position of the eye 
ball, and from the figure of the supereiliary ridge. According as the eyeball 
ıs prominent or bidden in the orbit, depressed 'r pushed sideward, inward, 
or outward, we may judge of the developement of the organs situated around 
and behind it.”—Ibid. Particular direetions for observing the parts ther« 
situated will be given when treating of the individual organs. _ j 

$ Attempts have been made by opponents to represent certain changes in 
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lative size must be liscovered by inspecting a number of heads ; and es- 
pecially by contrast ng instänces of extreme developement with others of 
extreme deficieney. No adequate idea of the foundation of the science 
can be forıned until this is done. In cases of extreme size of single 
organs, a close approximation to the form delineated on the bust (leaving 
angles out of view) is distinctly perceived. i 

The question will perhaps occur—If the relative proportions of the 
organs dıffer in each individual, and if the phrenological bust represents 
only their most common proportions, how are their boundarıes to be dis- 
tingtished in any particular living head?! The answer is, By their forms 
and appearances. Each organ has a form, appearance, and situation, 
which it is possible, by practice, to distinguish in the living head, other- 
wise Phrenology cannot have any foundation. 

When one organ is very largely developed, it encroaches on the space 
usually occupied by the neighbouring organs, the situations of which are 
thereby slightly altered. When this occurs, it may be distinguished by 


tne numbering and marking of the organs in busts recently published, as * a 
Revohution in Phrenology.” A brief explanation will place this matter in its 
true light. The phırenological bust sold in the shops is an artificial head, the 
utility of which depends on the degree in which the delineation of the organs 
on it approaches to the appearances most generally presented by the organs 
in nature. The first bust sold in this country exhibited the organs as they, 
would be found in a particular head not very common in this country, the 
bust having been imported from the continent, and national heads being 
modified as much as national features. On the 1st of October, 1824, a new 
bust was published in Edinburgh, in which the delineation exhibited more 
accurately the appearances and relative proportions of the organs in this 
country. Subsequent observations showed that this bust might be brought 
still more closely to resemble the ınost common proportions of the organs in 
Britain ; and, on the 1st of April, 1829, certain modifications were made on it 
accordingly. The nature of this operation may be explained by a simple il- 
lustration. Suppose that, in 1819, an artist had modelled abust resemblıng, as 
elosely as his skill could reach, the face most commonly met with in Scotland, 
and that, to save the trouble of referring to the different features by name, he 
had attached numbers to them, beginningat the chin, and calling it No l,and 
so on up to tlie brow, which we may suppose to be No. 33—in this bust he would 
necessarily give certain proportions to the eyes, nose, cheek, mouth, and chin. 
But suppose he were to continue his observations for five years, it is quite 
eonceivable he might come to be of opinion that, by making the nose a littie 
shorter, the mouth a little wider, the cheeks a little broader, and the chin a 
little sharper, he could bring the artificial face nearertothe most general form 
of the Scottish countenance ; and that he might arrange the numbers of the 
features with greater philosophical accuracy : and suppose he were to publish 
a new edition of his bust with these modifications of the features, and with 
the numeration changed so that the mouth should be No. 1, the chin No. 5, 
and the brow No. 35, what shouid we think of a critie who should announce 
these alterations as “ a revolution ” inhuman physiognomy, and assert that, 
pecause the numbers were changed, the nose had obliterated the eves 
and the chin had extinguished the mouth? This is whatthe opponenis have 
done in regard to the new phrenological bust. In the modifications which 
have been made on it, the essential forms and relative situations of all the 
argans have been preserved, and there is no instance of the organ of Benevo 
lence being turned into that of Veneration, or Veneration ınto Hope, any 
more than, in the supposed new modelled face, the nose would be converted 
into the eyes, or the eyes into the mouth. 

In regard to the numeration, again, the changes are exactly analogous to 
those which are before supposed to take place in regard to the features: the 
organ of Ideality formerly was numbered 16, and now it isnumbered 19; but 
the organ and function are nothing different on this account. Dr. Spurzkeim 
adopted a new order ofnumbering, from enlarged observation of the anatomi 
cal relation of the organs, and his improvements have been adopted in Edin 
hurgh and Dublin. 
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ine greatest prominence being near the centre ot the large organ, and the 
swelling extending over a portion only of the other. In these cases the 
shape should be attended to; for the form of the organ is then easily 
recognised, and is a sure indication of the particular one which is largely 
developed. 'T'he observer should learn, by inspecting a skull, to distin- 
guish the mastoid process'behind the ear, as also bony exerescences some- 
times formed by the sutures, and several bony prominences which occur 
in every head, from elevations produced by developement of brain. 

In observing the appearance of individual organs, it is proper to begin 
with the largest, and select extreme cases. T’he mask of Mr. Joseph 
Hume may be contrasted with that of Dr. Chalmers for Ideality ; the 
organ being much larger in the latter than in the former. The casts of 
the skulls of Burns and Haggart may be compared at the same part ; the 
difference being equally conspieuous. The cast of the Reverend Mr. 
M. may be contrasted with that of Dempsey, in the region of Love of Ap- 
probation ; the former having this organ large, and the latter smail. Self- 
Esteem in the latter, being exceedingly large, may be compared with the 
same organ in the skull of Dr. Hette, in whom Love of Approbation is 
much larger than Self-fisteem. Destructiveness in Bellingham may be 
compared with the same organ in the skulls of the Hindoos ; the latter 
people being in general tender of life. Firmness large, and Conscien- 
iousness deficient, in King Robert Bruce, may be compared with the 
same organs reversed in the cast of the head of a lady, (Mrs. H.,);which 
- is sold as illustrative of these organs. 'T'he object of making these con- 
trasts is, to öbtain an idea of the different appearances presented by organs, 
when very large and very small. 

The terms used by the Edinburgh phrenologists to denote the grada- 
tions of size in the different organs, in an increasing ratio, are, 


Very small Moderate Rather large 
Small Rather full Large 
Rather small Full . Very large. 


Sir John Ross has suggested, that numerals may be applied with ad- 
vantage to ihe notation of developement. He uses decimals ; but these 
appear unnecessarily minute. The end in view may be attained by such 
a scale as the following: 


Ib 8 Rather small hat 

2. Idiocy 9. 16. Rather large 
= 10. Moderate 1% 

4. Very small 1: 18. Large 

a: 12. Rather full 19. 

6. Small 13, 20. Very large. 
Te 14. Full 


The intermediate figures denote intermediate degrees ofsize, for which 
we have no naınes. The advantage of adopting numerals is, that, the 
values of the extremes being known, we can judge accurately of the dimen- 
sions denoted by theintermediate numbers ; whereas it is difhicult to ap- 
prehend precisely the degrees of magnitude indicated by the terms sınall, 
full, large, &e., unless we have seen them applied by the individual who 
uses them. These divisions have been objected to as too minute ; but 
by those who have long practiced Phrenology, this is not found to be the - 
case. It has even been said that it is impossible to distinguish the exis- 
tence of several ofthe organs in consequence of their minutesize. This 
objection is olviously absurd. Artisaus find it possible not only to dis- 
tinguish the links in the chain attached to the mainspring of a watch, but 
to fabricate them ; engravers distinguish the minutest lines which they 
eımploy to produce shade in pictures ; and printers discriminate at a glance 
the smallest types used in their art ;——compared with which objects the 
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en.allest phrenological organ is of gigantie size. There ie, however, 
dificulty in distinguishing the size and relative proportions of the minuter 
organs. But practice has an astonishing effect in giving acuteness to Llıe 
perception of differences in the appearance of these as well as of other 
objects A schoolboy or labourer will confound manuscripts of very dif- 
ferent aspects, while the copyist of ten years’ standing finds no difheuliy 
in aseribing each ofa hundred pages, written by as many individuals, to 
its appropriate writer. When there is a question of forgery in a court 
of law, the judge remits to an engraver to report whether or not the sig- 
nature is genuine, because it is known that the familiarity of engravers 
with the minute forms of written characters enables them to discriminate 
points of identity and difference which would escape the notice of ordinary 
observers. How frequently, moreover, do strangers mistake one member 
of a family for another, although the real difference of features is so obvious 
to the remaining brothers and sisters that they are puzzled to discover 
any resemblance whatever! How easily does the experienced physicıan 
distinguish two diseases, by the similarıty of whose symptoms a novice 
would be at once misled! And with what facility does a skilful painter 
discriminate a copy from an original! It was only after a continued and 
attentive study of Raphael’s pietures that Sir Joshua Reynolds was able 
to perceive their excellencies. ‘Nor does painting,” he adds, “in this 
respect differ from other arts. A just poetical taste and the acquisition 
of a nıce discriminative musical ear are equally the work oftime. Even 
the eye, however perfect in itself, is often unable to distinguish between 
the brillianey of two dıamonds: the experienced jeweller will be amazed 
at.this blindness, though his own powers of discrimination were acquired 
by slow and scarcely perceptible degrees.” The American Indians are 
able, from long and constant practice, to “ discern the footsteps of a wild 
beast, which escape every other eye, and can follow them with certainty 
through the pathless forest.”* Lord Kames remarks, that ‘* those who 
live in the world, and in good company, are quick-sighted with respect to 
every defect or irregularity in behaviour: the very slightest singularity 
in motion, in speech, or ın dress, which to a peasant would be invisible, 
escapes not their obseryation. 'T’he most minute differences in the human 
countenance, so minute as to be far beyond the reach of words, are dis- 
tinctly perceived by the plainest person; while, at the same time, the 
generality have very little discernment ın the faces of other animals, to 
which they are less accustomed. Sheep, for exampie, appear to have all 
the same face, except tothe shepherd, who knows every individual in his 
flock as he does his relations and neighbours.”’t So it is with Phrenulogy. 
The student is often at first unable to perceive differences which, after a 
few months, become palpably manifest to him, and at the former obscurity 
of which he is not a little surprised. The following anecdote, related by 
Dr. Gall,t is in point: The physician of the House of Correetion, at 
Gretz, in Stiria, sent him a box filled with skulls. Inunpacking them, 
he was so much struck with the extreme breadth of one of theın at the 
anterior region of the temples, that he exclaimed, “ Mon Dieu, quel cräne 
de voleur!””. Yetthe physieian had been unable to discover the organ of 
Acquisitiveness in that skull. His letfer to Dr. Gall, sent with the box 
was found to contain this information : ‘ T'he skullmarked is that of 
N——, an ineorrigible thief.” 

With respect to the practical employment of the scale above described, 
ıt ıs proper to remark, that as each phrenologist attaches to the terms 
small, moderate, full, &cc., shades of meaning perfeetly known only te 


* Robertson’s Hist. of Amer., b. iv. * 
+ Elements of Criticism, London edit., 1805, ii., 400. 
t Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, ıv., 240. 
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himself and those accustomed to observe heads along with him, the sepa- 
rate statements of the developement of a particular head, by two phreno- 
logists, are not likely to correspond entirely with each other. It ought to 
be kept in mind, also, that these terms indicate only the relative proportions 
of the organs to each other in the same head ; but as the dıfferent organs 
may bear the same proportions in a small and in a large head, the terms 
mentioned do not enable the reader to discover whether the head treated 
of be in its general magnitude small, moderate, or large. To supply this 
ınformation, measurement by callipers is resorted to; but this is used 
net to indicate the dimensions of particular organs, for which purpose they 
are not adapted, but merely to designate the general size of the head. 

The following are a few measurements from nature, taken promiscu- 
vusly from many more in my possession : 


Table of Measurements by Callipers. 
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These measurements are taken above the muscular ınteguments, and 
show the sizes of the different heads in the directions specified; but I 
repeat that they are not given as indicative of the dimensions of any par- 
ticular organs. The callipers are not suited for giving this latter informa- 
tion, for they do not measure length from the medulla oblongata, or 
projection beyond the planes mentioned above ; neither do they indicate 
breadth:: all of which dimensions must be attended to in estimating the 
size of individual organs. The average of these twenty heads is probably 
higher than that of the natives of Britain generally, because there are 
several large heads among them, and none small. 

It ought to be kept constantly in view, in the practical application ot 
Phrenology, that it is the size of each organ in proportion to the others in 
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: N; 
the head of the individual observed, and not their absolute size, or their ‚ 


size in reference to any standard head, that determines the predominance 
in him of partieular talenıs or dispositions.* Thus, in the head of Bel- 
lingham Destructiweness is very large, and the organs of the ınoral sen- 
timents and intelleet are small in proportion ; and according to the rule, 
that, ceterıs paribus, size determines energy, Bellingham’s most powerful 
tendencies are inferred to have been toward cruelty and rage. In several 
Hindoo skulls in the Phrenological Society’s collection, the organ of 
Destructiveness is small in proportion to the others, and we conclude 
that the tendency of such individuals would be weäkest toward the fore 
going passions. But in the head of Gordon, the murderer of a pedlar 
boy, the absolute size of Destructiveness is less than in the head of Dr. 
Spurzheim ; yet Dr. S. was an amiable philosopher and Gordon an 
atrocious murderer. This illustrates the rule, that we ought not to judge 
by absolute size. In Gordon the organs of the moral sentiments and 
intellectual faculties are small in proportion to that of Destructiveness, 
which is the largest in the brain; while in Spurzheim the moral and 
intellectual organs are large in proportion to Destructiveness. On the 
foregoing principles, the most powerful manifestations of Spurzheim's 
mind ought to have been in the department of sentiment and intelleet, and 
those of Gordon’s mind in Destructiveness and other animal passions; 
and their actualdispositions corresponded. Still the dispositions of Spurz- 
heim were affected by the large size of this organ. It communicated a 
warmth and vehemence of temper, which are found only when it ıs large, 
althougbı the higher powers restrained it from abuse. Dr. Spurzheim said 
to me: “J] am too angry to answer that attack just now; I shall wait six 
months ;”—and he did so, and then wrote calmly like a philosopher. 

It is one object to prove Phrenology to be true, and another to teach 
a beginner how to observe organs. For the first purpose, we do not in 
general compare an organ in one head with the same organ in another; 
because it is the predominance of particular organs in the same head 
that gives ascendency to particular faculties in the individuals ; and, 
therefore, in proving Phrenology, we usually compare the different organs 
of the same head. But in learning to observe, it is useful to contrast 
the same organ in different heads, in order to become familiar with its 
appearance in different sizes and combinations. 

With this view, it is proper to begin with the larger organs; and two 
persons of opposite dispositions in the particular points to be compared, 
ought to be placed in juxtaposition, and their heads observed. Thus, if 
we take the organ of Cautiousness, we should examine its developement 
in those whom we know to be remarkable for timidity, doubt, and hesita- 
tion ; and we should contrast its appearance with that which it presents in 
individuals reımarkable for precipitancy, and into whose minds doubt or feat 
rarely enters: or a person who is passionately fond of chüdren may be 
compared, in regard to the organ of Philoprogenitiveness, with another 
who regards them as an intolerable annoyance. No error is more to ba 
avoided than beginning with the observation of the smaller organs, and 
examining these without a contrast. 

An objection is frequently stated, that persons having large heads hava 
“little wit,” while others with small heads are “very clever.” The 
phrenologist never compares intellectual ability with size of the brain in 
general; for a fundamental principle of the science is, that different parts 
of the brain have different functions, and that hence the same absolute 
quantıly of brain, if consisting of intellectual organs, may be connected 
with the highest genius—while, if consisting of the animal organs, Iying 
in the basilar and occipital regions of the head, it may indicate the most 

* See Phren. Journ., viii., 642. 
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fearful energy of the lower propensities. The brains of the Caribs seem 
to be equal in absolute size to those of average Europeans ; but the chief 
developement of the former is in the animal organs, while the latter are 
far superior in the organs of moral sentiment and intellect: and no phre- 
nologist would expect the one people to be equal in intelligence and morality 
to the other, merely because their brains are equal in absolute magnitude. 
The proper test is to take two heads, in sound health, and similar ın 
temperament, age, and exercise, in each of which the several organs are 
similar in their proportions, but the one of which is large and the other 
small; and then, if the preponderance of power of manifestation be not 
in favour of the ürst, Phrenology must be abandoned as destitute of 
foundation. 

In comparing the brains of the lower animals with the human brain, 
the phrenologist looks solely for the refleeted light of analogy to guide 
him in his researches, and never founds a direct argument in favour of 
the functions of the different parts of the human brain upon any facts 
observed in regard to the lower änimals; and ıhe reason is, that such 
different genera of animals are too dissimilar in constitution and external 
eircumstances, to authorize him to draw positive results from comparing 
them. Many philosophers, being convinced that the brain is the organ 
of mind, and having observed that the human brain is larger than that 
of the majority of tame animals, as the horse, dog, and ox, have attri- 
buted the mental superiority of man to the superiority in absolute size 
of his brain ; but the phrenologist does not acknowledge this conclusion ° 
as in accordance with the principles of his science. The brain in one of 
the lower creatures may be very large, and, nevertheless, if it be composerl 
of parts appropriated to the exerceise of muscular energy or the manifes 
tation of animal propensities, its possessor may be far inferior in under- 
standing or sagacity to another animal, having a smaller brain, but com- 
posed chiefly of parts destined to manifest intellectual power.* Whales 
and elephants have a brain larger than that of man, and yet their sagacity 
is not equal to his ; but nobody has shown that the parts destined to 
manifest intellect are larger in these animals than in man; and hence 
the superior intelligence of the human species is no departure from the 
general analogy of nature. |] repeat, however, that it is improper to 
expect accurate results of any kind from a comparison of the brains of 
different species of animals. 

In like manner, the brains of the monkey and the dog are smaller than 
those of the ox, hog, and ass, and yet the former approach nearer to 
man in regard to their intellectual faculties. To apply the principles of 
Phrenology to them, it would be necessary to ascertain, first, that the 
brain, in structure, constitution, and temperament, is precisely similar in 
'the different species compared (which it is not) ;t then to discover what 
parts manifest intellect, and what propensity, in each species ; and, lastly, 
to compare the power of manifesting each faculty with the size of its 
appropriate organ. If size were found not to be a-measure of power, 
then the rule under discussion would fail in that species : but even thig 
would not authorize us to conclude that it did not hold good in regard ta 
man ; for human Phrenology is founded, not on analogy, but on positive 
observations. Some persons are pleased to aflırm that the brains of the 
lower animals consist of the same parts as the human brain, only on a 
smaller scale ; but this is highly erroneous If the student will procure 
brains of the sheep, dog, fox, calf, horse, or bog, and cumpare them with 

* Spurzheim’s Phrenology, sect. iii, ch. 2, P 54. 

jr This subject is fully and ably discussed in T’he Annals ef Phrenology, 
vol. ii., pp. 38-49 ; and in Dr. Caldwell’s Phrenology Vindicated, (Lexington. 
Ky., 1835,) pp- 62-73 
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the human brain, or with the casts of it sold iı the shops, he will find a 
variety of parts waning in the animals, especially the convolutions which 
forın the organs of the moral sentiments and the reflecting faculties.* 

In commenceing {he study of Phrenology, as of any science, it is of 
great importance to have a definite object in view. If the student desire 
to find the truth, he will consider first the general principles, developed 
in the introduction to the present work, and the presumptions for and 
against them, arısing from admitted facts in mental philosophy and phy- 
siology. He will next proceed to make observations in nature, qualifying 
himself by previous instruction in the forıns, situations, appearances, and 
fanctions of the organs. 

The chief cırcumstances which modify the effects of size are consti- 
tution, health, and exereise ; and the student ought never to omit the 
consideration of these, for they are highly important. They have already 
been considered on pages 48-51, to which I refer. In addition to what 
is there stated, I observe, that the temperaments rarely occur simple in 
any individual, two or more being generally combined. The bilious and 
nervous temperament is a common combination, which gives strength and 
activity ; the lymphatie and nervous is also common, and produces 
sensitive delicacy of mind, conjoined with indolencee. The nervous and 
sanguine, combined, give extreme vivacity, but without corresponding 
vigour. Dr. Thomas, of Paris, has published a theory ofthe temperaments 
to the following effect : When the digestive organs filling the abdominai 
eavity are large, and the lungs and brain small, the individual is lympha- 
tıc ; he is fond of feeding, and averse to mental and muscular exertion. 
When the heart and lungs are large, and the brain and abdomen small, 
the individual is sanguine ; blood abounds and is propelled with vigour ; 
he is, therefore, fond of muscular exercise, but averse to thought. When 
the brain is large, and the abdominal and thoracic viscera small, great 
mental energy is the consequence. 'I'hese proportions may be coınbined 
in great varieties, and modified results will ensue.t 

In some individuals the brain seems to be of a finer texture than in 
others ; and there is then a delicacy and fineness of manifestation, which 
is one ingredient in genius. A harmonious combination of organs gives 
justness and soundness of perception, but there is a quality of fineness 
distinguishable from this. Byron possessed this quality in a high degree. 

If, in each of two individuals, the organs of propensity, sentiment, and 
intellect are equally balanced, the general conduct of one may be vicious, 
and that of another moral and religious. In such a case it will be found 
that the circumstances of the former have been well calculated to rouse 
and invigorate the animal propensities and allow the moral sentiments to 
lie dormant, while the circumstances eZ the other have been directly the 
reverse, The native power may be equal in the propensities and senti- 
ments; but the circumstances have given an acquired ascendency to the 
class of feelings most strenuously cultivated. 

Suppose that two individuals possess an organization exactly similar, 
bu: that one is highly educated, and the other left entirely to the impulses 
of nature—the former will manifest his faculties with higher energy than 
the latter ; and hence it is argued, that size is not in all cases a measure 
of power. 

Here, however, the requisite of ceterıs parıbus does not hold. An 
important condition is altered, and the phrenologist uniforınly alluws for 


* See Phren. Journ., ıx., 514. 

t The views uf Dr. Thomas are more fully explaıned in T’he Phrenological 
Journal, iv., 438, 604 ; and in Dr. Caldwell’s Essayon Temperament, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, 1831. Dr. T'homas’s own work is entitled- Physiologie des 
Temperamens ou Constitutions, &c. Paris, 1826. 
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the effects of education, before drawing positive conclusions.* It may 
besupposed that, if exereise thus increases power, it is impossible to draw 
the line of distinction between energy derived from this cause, and that 
which proceeds from size of the organs ; and that hence the real effects 
I" size can never be determined. The answer to this objection is, that 
education may cause the faculties to manifest themselves with the highest 
dogree of energy which the size of the organs will permit, but that size 
fixes a limit which education cannot surpass. Dennis, we may presume, 
received some improvement from education, but it did not render hım 
equal to Pope, much less to Shakspeare or Milton ; therefore, if we take 
two individuals whose brains are equally healthy, but whose organs differ 
in size, and educate theın alike, the advantages in power and attainment 
will be greater, in proportion to the size, in him who has the larger braın. 
Thus the objection ends in this—that if we compare brains in opposite 
eonditions, we may be led into error—which is granted ; but this is not 
in opposition to the doctrine, that, c@teris paribus, power is in proportion 
to sıze. Finally—extreme deficiency in size pıoduces, as we have seen, 
incapacity for education, as in idiots ; while extreme developement, if 
healthy, as in Shakspeare, Franklin, Burns, Ferguson, and Mozart, antici- 
pates its effects, in so far that the individuals educate themselves. 

In saying, then, that, ceteris paribus, size is a measure of power, phre- 
nologists demand no concessions which are not made to physiologists in 
general ; among whom, in this as in other instances, they rank themselves. 

There is a great distinction between power and activity of mind ; and 
it is important to keep this difference in view. Power, strietly speaking, 
is the capability of thinking, feeling, or perceiving, however small in 
amount that capability may be ; and in this sense it is synonymous with 
faculty : action is the exercise of power ; while activity denotes the quick- 
ness, great or small, with which the action is performed, and also the degree 
of proneness to act. The distinction between power, action, and aclıvitv 
ofthe mental faculties, is widely recognised by describers of human nature. 
Thus Cowper says of the more violent affective faculties of man: 

“ His passions, like the watery stores that sleep 
Beneath the smiling surface of the deep, 
Wait but the iashes of a wintry storm, 
To frown,and roar, and shake his feeble form.”— Hope 

Again: 

“In every heart 
Are sown the sparks that kindle fiery war; 
Occasion needs but fan them, and they blaze.” 
The Task, B. 5. 
Dr. Thomas Brown, in like manner, speaks of latent propensities—that 
L> to say, powers not in action. “Vice already formed," says he, “is 
almost beyond our power ; it isonly in the state of latent propensity that 
we can with much reason expect to overcome it by the moral motives 
which we are capable of presenting :”’ and he alludes to the great extent 
of knowledge of human nature requisite to enable us “to distinguish this 
propensity before it has expanded itself, and even before it is known to 
the very mind in wbich it exists, and to tame those passions which are 
never to rage.”’t In Crabbe’s Tales of ihe. Hall, a character is thua 
described : 
“He seemed without a passıon to proceed, 
Or one whose passıons no correction need ; 
Yet some believed those passions only slept, 
And were in bounds by early habit kept.” 

* Trans. of the Phren. Soc., p 308. 

t Lectures, vol. i,p. 60. See also Dr. Blair's Sermon on the Character «@ 
Hazael, Sermons, vol. ii 
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“Na‘ure,” says Lord Bacon, “ will be buried a great time, and yet 
revive upon the occasion or temptation ; like as it was with AEsop’s dam- 
sel, turned froın a cat to a woman, who sat very demurely at the boa:.d's 
end till amouse rau before her.” In short, it is plain that we may have 
the capability of feeling an emotion—as anger, fear, or pity—and that vet 
this power may be inactive, insomuch that, at any particular me, Lese 
emotions may be totally absent from the mind ; and it is no less plain 
that we may have the capabılity of seeing, tasting, calculating, reasoning, 
and composing music, without actually performing these operations. 

It ıs equally easy to distinguish actıvity from action and power. When 
power is exereised, the action may be performed with very different 
degrees of rapidity. Two individuals may each be solving a problem in 
arithımetic ; but one may doso with far greater quickness than the other--- 
in other words, his faculty of Number may be more easily brought into 
action. He who solves abstruse problems slowly, manifests much power 
with little activity; while he who can quickly solve easy problems, and 
ihem alone, has much activity with littlepower. The man who calculates 
difheult problems with great speed, manifests in a high degree both power 
and activity of the faculty of Number. 

As commonly employed, the word power is synonymous with strength, 
or much power, instead of denoting mere capacity, whether much or lıtte, 
to act; while, by activity, is usually understood much quickness of action 
and great proneness toact. Asit is desirable, however, to avoid every 
chance of ambiguity, I shall employ the words power and activity in the 
sense first before explained ; and to high degrees of power I shall app)y 
the terms energy, intensity, strength, or vigour—while to great activity I 
shall apply the terms vivacity, agility, rapıdity, or quickness. 

In physics strength is quite distinguishable from quickness. The 
balance-wheel of a watch moves with much rapidity, but so slight is its 
impetus that a hair would suflice to stop it ; the beam of a steam-engine 
progresses slowly and massively through space, but its energy is prodigi- 
ously great. 

In muscular action these qualities are recognised with equal facility as 
different. The greyhound bounds over hill and dale with animated agility ; 
but a slight obstacle would oounterbalance his ınomentum, and arrest his 
progress. The elephant, on the other hand, rolls slowly and heavily along; 
but the impetus of his motion would sweep away an impediment sufficient 
to resist fifty greyhounds at the summit of their speed. 

In mental manifestations (considered apart fram organization) the dis- 
tinction between energy and vivacity is equally palpable. On the stage 
Mrs. Siddons and Mr. John Kemble were remarkable for the solemn delıbe- 
ration of their manner, both in declamation and in action, and yet they were 
splendidly gifted with energy. They carried captive at once the sympa- 
thies and the understanding of the audience, and made every man feel his 
faculties expanding, and his whole mind becoming greater under the 
influence of their power. Other performers, again, are remarkable for 
agılity of action and elocution, who, nevertheless, are felt to be feeble and 
ineffeetive in rousing an audience to emotion. Vivaeity is their distin- 
guishing attribute, with an absence of vigour. At the bar, in the pulpit, 
and in the senate, the same distinction prevails. Many members of the 
learned professions display great flueney of elocution and felicity of illus- 
tration, surprising us with the quickness of their parts, who, nevertheless, 
are felt to be neither impressive nor profound. They exhibit acuteness 
without depth, and ingenuity without comprehensiveness of understanding 
This also proceeds from vivacity with little energy. There are other 
public speakers, again, who open heavily in debate—their faculties acting 
slowly, but deeply, like the first heave ofa mountain-wave Their words 
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fall like minute-guns upon the ear, and to the superficial they appear about 
to terminate ere Ihey have begun their eflorts. But even their first accent 
Is one of power—it rouses and arrests attention ; their very pauses are 
expressive, and indicate gathering energy to be imbodied in the sentence 
that is to come. When fairly animated, they are impetuous as the tor- 
rent, brilliant as the lightning’s beam, and overwhelm and take possession 
of feebler minds, impressing them irresistibly with a feeling of gigantie 
power 

The distinetion between vivacity and energy is well illustrated by 
Gowper, in one of his letters. “ The mind and body,” says he, “ have 
’n this respect a striking resemblance of each other. In childhood they 
are both nimble, but not strong; they can skip and frisk about with 
wonderful agılity, but hard labour spoils them both. In muturer years 
they become less active, but more vigorous, more capable of fixed appli- 
cation, and can make themselves sport with that which a little earlier 
would have affected them with intolerable fatigue.” Dr. Charlton also, 
in his Brief Discourse concerning the different Wüs of Men, has admıra- 
bly described two characters, in one of which strength is displayed with- 
out vivacity, and in the other vivacity without strength: the latter he 
calls the man of “nimble wit ;” the former the man of “slow but sure 
wit.”* In this respect the French character may be contrasted with 
the Scotch. 

As a general rule, the largest organs in each head have naturally the 
greatest, and the smallest the least, tendency to act, and to perform their 
functions with rapidity. 

The temperaments also indicate the amount of this tendeney. The 
nervous is the most vivacious, next the sanguine, then the bilious, while 
the lymphatic is characterized by proneness to inaction. 

In a Iymphatic brain great size may be present, and few manifestationa 
occur through sluggishness; but ifa strong external stimulus be presented, 
energy often appears. If the brain be very small, no degree of stimulus, 
either external or internal, will cause great power to be manifested 

A.certain combination of organs—naınely, Combativeness, Destruetive- 
ness, Hope, Firinness, Acquisitiveness, and Love of Approbation, all 
large—is favourable to general vivacity ofmimd ; and another combination 
—namely, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Hope, Firmness, and Acqui- 
sitiveness, small or moderate, with Veneration and Benevolence large— 
is frequently attended with sluggishness of the mental character: but the 
activity of the whole brain is constitutionally greater in some indiviasals 
than ın others, as already explained. It may even happen that, ın the 
same individual, one organ is naturaliy more active than another, without 
reference to size; just as the optic nerve is sometimes more irritable than 
the auditory : but this is by no means a common occurrence. Exercise 
greatly increases activity as well as power ; and hence arise the benefits 
of education. Dr. Spurzheim thinks that “ long fibres produce more 
activity, and thick fibres more intensity.” 

‘ The doctrine, that size is a measure of power, is not to be held as im- 
plying that much power is the only, or even the most, valuable quality 
which a mind in all circumstances can possess. To drag artillery over a 
mountain, or a ponderous wagon through the streets of Londun, we 
would prefer an elephant, or a horse of great size and muscular power; 
while, for graceful motion, agılity, and nimbleness, we would select an 
Arabian palfrey. In like manner, to lead men in gigantie and difficult 
enterprises—to command by native greatness, in perilous times, when law 

* Dr. Charlton was physician to Charles Il., and hıs work was publisher 
ın 1675. The passages referred t> will be foundin T'he Phrenological Jourseh 
»]. vii., p. 599. ‚ 
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is tramplei under foot—to call forth tkie energies of a people, and direct 
them against a tyrant at home, or an alliance of tyrants abroad—to stamp 
the impress of a single mind upon a nation—to infuse strength ınto 
thoughts, and depth into feelings, which shall command the homage of 
enlightened men in every age—in short, to bea Bruce, Bonaparte, Luther, 
Knox, Demosthenes, Shakspeare, Milton, or Cromwell—a large brain is 
indispensably requisite: but to display skill, enterprise, and fidelity in 
the various professions of civil life—to cultivate, with success, the less 
arducus branches of philosophy—to excel in acuteness, taste, and felicity 
of expression—to acquire extensive erudition and refined manners—a 
brain of a moderate size is perhaps more suitable than one that is very 
large ; for wherever the energy is intense, it is rare that delicacy, refine- 
ment, and taste are present In an equal degree. Individuals possessing 
moderate-sized brains easily find their proper sphere, and enjoy in it scope 
for all their energy. In ordinary circumstances they distinguish them- 
selves; butthey sink when diffieulties accumulate around them. Persons 
with large brains, on the other hand, do not readily attain their appropriate 
place: common occurrences do not rouse or call them forth ; and, while 
unknown, they are not trusted with great undertakings. ÜUften, therefore, 
such men pine and die in obseurity. When, however, they attain their 
proper element, they are conscious of greatness, and glory in the expansion 
of their powers. Their mental energies rise in proportion to the obstacles 
to be surmounted, and blaze forth in all the magnificence of self-sustaining 
energetic genius, on occasions when feebler minds would sink in despair.* 

The terın faculty is used to denote a particular power of feeling, think- 
ing, or perceiving, connected with a particular part of the brain. Phreno- 
'ogists consider man by himself, and also compare him with other creatures. 
When the lower animals manifest the same propensities and intellectual 
operations as those displayed by man, the faculties which produce them 
are held to be common to both. A faculty is admitted as primitive, 

1. Which exists in one kind of animal, and not in another ; 

2. Which varies in the two sexes of the same species ; 

3. Which isnot proportionatetothe other faculties of thesame individual; 

4. Which does not manifest itself simultaneously with the other facul- 
“ies; that is, which appears or disappears earlier or later in life than other 
faculties ; 

5. Which may act or rest singiy ; 

6. Which is propagated in a distinet manner from parentstochildren; and, 

7. Which may singly preserve its proper state of healtlı or disease.t 

As phrenological observation establishes the existence of a plurality of 
.oental faculties, each connected with a particular part of the brain, the 
question oceurs, Is the mind simple, or is it an aggregate of separate 
powers!f It is extremely difhicult io give a satisfactory answer to this 
inguiry. Looking at the facts presented to us by observation, the most 
obvious inference seems to be, that the mind consists of an aggregate of 
powers, and that one of them supplies the feeling of Personal Identity, or 
the / of consciousness, to which, as their substratum, all the other feel- 
ings and capacities bear reference. This view of personal identity is 
strongly supported by some of the phenomena of ınadness ; for patients 
are sometimes insane in this feeling, and in no other faculty ot the mind. 
Such individuals lose all consciousness of their past and proper personality, 
and imagine themselves different persons altogether; while, with the 
exception of this erroneous impression, they feel and think correctly, 


* See remarks on the chara ter of Cromwell in T’he F'hrenological Journal, 
ii., 482. 
+ Spurzheim’s Phrenology, p. 126. 
1 See Phren. Journ. vol. 1., p. 205. 
y* 
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Under the head of Memory, in a subsequent part of this work, an abstracı 
will be found ofa case of divided personality, oceurring through disease, re- 
ported by Dr. Dyce, of Aberdeen, to Dr. Henry Dewar, and by him published 
in the ‘Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. A similar case is 
stated in T’he Medical Repository, cominunicated by Dr. Mitchell to the 
Rev. Dr. Nott, dated January, 1816. “ When I was employed,” says he, 
“early in December, 1815, with several other gentlemen, in doing the 
duty ofa visiter to the United States Military Academy, at West Point, 
a very extraordinary case of double conscivusness in a woman was related 
to me by one of the professors. Major Ellicott, who so worthily occupies 
the mathematical chair in that seminary, vouched for the correetness of 
the following narrative, the subject of which is related to him by blood, 
and an inhabitant of one of the western counties of Pennsylvania :—Miss 
R possessed, naturally, a very good constitution, and arrived at 
adult age without having it impaired by disease. She possessed an excel- 
lent capacity, and enjoyed fair opportunities to acquire knowledge. Besides 
the domestic arts and social attainments, she had improved her mind by 
reading and conversation, and was well versed in penmanship. Her 
memory was capacious, and stored with a copious stock of ideas. Unex- 
pectedly, and without any forewarning, she fell into a profound sleep, 
which continued several hours beyond the ordinary term. On waking, 
she was discovered’to have lost every trait of acquired knowledge. Her 
memory was labula rasa—all vestiges, both of words and things, were 
obliterated and gone. It was found necessary for her to learn everything 
again. She even acquired, by new efforts, the art of spelling, reading, 
writing, and calculating, and gradually became acquainted with the per- 
sons and objects around, like a being for the first time brought into the 
world. In these exercises she made considerable proficieney. But, after 
a few months, another fit of somnolency invaded her. On rousing from 
it, she found herself restored to the state she was in before the first parox- 
ysm ; but was wholly ignorant of every event and occurrence that had 
befallen her afterward. The former condition of her existence she now 
calls the Old State, and the latter the New State; and she is as uncon- 
scious of her double character as two distinct persons are of their respec- 
tive natures. Forexample, in her old state she possesses all her original 
knowledge ; in her new state only what she acquired since. If a gentle- 
man or lady be introduced to her in the old state, and vice versa, (and so 
of all other matters,) to know them gatisfactorily she must learn them in 
both states. In the old state she possesses fine powers of penmanship, 
while in the new she writes a poor awkward hand, having not had time or 
means to become expert. During four years and upward, she has under- 
gone periodical transitions from one of these states to the other. The 
alterations are always consequent upon a long and sound sleep. Both the 
lady and her family are now capable of conducting the affair without em- 
barrassment. By simp!y knowing whether she is in the old or new state, 
they regulate the intercourse, and govern themselves accordingly. A 
history of her curious case is drawing up by the Rev. Timothy Aldin, of 
Meadville.” I often saw a clergyman of the church of Scotland, who, 
having become insane, believed himself Napoleon Bonaparte, and, under 
this conviction, felt the most poignant remorse for having commanded the 
massacre at Jafla, and occasioned the death of so many brave men in war. 
Such cases as the foregoing have led some persons to the inference, that 
the feeling of personal identity is a primitive mental affection, connected 
with a particular organ, and hence liable separately to disease. This 
view corresponds with the apprehension of mankind in general ; for pop- 
ular language is framed on the principle of the / of consciousness being. 
distinet from the other mental affections. We speak of evil thoygkts 
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intruding themselves into our mind; and of our having strong desires 
which we forbear to indulge. In such expressions the our and we seem 
to mean the prineiple of personal identity ; and the evil thoughts and 
desires appear to be regarded as affections of that principle, originating in 
sources distinct from it, and different from one another. 

The more general opinion of philosophers is, that the mind is a simple 
and indivisible substance, and that the several faculties are merely dıffe- 
rent states oft. Such is the light in which the subject is viewed by Dr. 
Gall. “ In my opinion,” says he, “there exists but one single principle, 
«hich sees, feels, tastes, hears, touches, thinks, and wills. But in order 
that this principle may become capable of perceiving light and sound—of 
feeling, tasting, and touching—and of manifesting the different kiuds of 
thought and propensity—it requires the aid of various material instruments, 
without which the exercise of all these faculties would be impossible.”’* 

This view is espoused also by my excellent friend, the Rev. Dr. David 
Welsh, Professor of Church History in the University of Edinburgh, who 
successfully shows that it is consistent with the phrenological doctrine 
of a plurality of organs. “ The leading doctrine of Phrenology,” says 
he, “ is, that different portions or organs of the brain are connected witl 
the primitive feelings of the mind. The truth of this position can obvi- 
ously be ascertained only by observation. But taking it for granted that 
it is true, it may be asked how it can be reconciled with the great principle 
to which so frequent reference has been made, that the powers, thoughts, 
and feelings of the mind are not different from the mind, but merely the 
mind itself existing in different states ? 

“ It requires but little reflection to be satisfied that the introduction of 
"erebral organs does not in any degree affect Dr. Brown’s leading princi- 
ple. The cerebral organs are not the mind—-nor is any state of these 
organs the mind. The mind we believe to be a simple and indivisible 
substance. And the only difference that the doctrines of Phrenology in- 
troduce in regard to Dr. Brown's principle is, that, instead of the feelings 
and thoughts being merely the relations of the simple substance mind to 
its own former states or to external objects, they are the relations of the 
simple substance mind to certain portions of the encephalon. 

“ In looking upon any object—as snow— we have the notion of a certain 
colour. Now, the notion is not in the snow, but in the mind. That is, 
the notion of colour is the mind existing in a certain relation to an exter- 
nal object. But it is allowed on all hands, that there is an intervening 
step between the snow and the mind: there is an affection of the optie 
nerve. T'he notion of colour, then, is the mind existing in a certain rela- 
tion to the optic nerve. It will be conceded that this does not alter the 
question as to the simplicity of the mind. And if this is conceded, it 
is abundantly obvious that another step in the process might be con- 
ceived without taking away from the simplicity of the immaterial part, and 
that, instead of an aflection of the optie nerve being the immediate ante- 
cedent of the notion of colaur, ıt might be a particular portion of the ence- 
dhalon. As the notion of colour, upon this supposition, is a relation of 
the mind to the organ of colour, it follows that, if that organ were changed 
in any respect, the state of the mind would also be changed. Thus, if 
it were larger, or of a finer structure, or more active, the perception of 
colour would be more delicate, or quick, or pleasing The same remarks 
might be extended to all the organs. Where the organ of Causality is 
large, as in the case of Dr. Brown himself, then there will be a tendency 
to reason ; which tendency is a state of the mind in relation to a material 
organ, which state would have been different had the organ been different. 

“A multitude of organs may all be affecting the mind at the same 


* Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, i., 243. 
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ınstant, and in that case a variety of teelıngs wıll ve e perienced. Bu* 
stillthe mind is siraple, and it is only its. relations to these different organs 
that are complex. 

“ When we say, then, that when we have any power, as, for example, 
of reasoning, we are not to suppose that the power is different from the 
mind. There is a material organ which is separate freın the mind, but 
the perception of relation is a state wholly mental. One state of the 
organ may give the perception of relation, another the desire to perceive 
or discover it; but the perception and desire are both attributes, not of 
matter, but of mind. The effect of the organ being large or small, active 
or inactive, in different individuals, or upon the same individual at different 
*!ımes is the subject to which I alluded in the chapter on Cause and 
Effect, as that which Dr. Brown had not considered.”* 

Dr. Caldwell, again, argues strongly in favour of the singleness of the 
power ofthe mind. “We do not believe,” says he, “that, in a separuıe 
or insulated capacity, the mind either does or can possess a number of 
distinet faculties, but that it is as single in lıs power as it is in ıls substance. 
It is a quickening and operative principle, essential to all he mental fa- 
eulties, but does not by any means possess them üself. Itis no more 
made up of parts, in relation to power, than in relation to substance. In 
both respecis it is one and indwisıble. 

“ To advocate a proposition the opposite of this is, to contend that the 
mind, like the body, is compound. To be single in essence and multiplex 
in power, implies a contradiction. Conformably to the present arrange- 
ment of creation, we consider such a case impossıble In support of a 
belief the reverse of this, no evidence presents itself, either przmitive or 
analogıcal. On the contrary, all attainable evidence is against it. 

. ‘We ccan conceive of but one possible way in which the human mind, 
single in its essence, can be tributary to the existence of a multiplicity 
of faculties. That is, by being united to a system of organs, instead of a 
single one, aud serving as the spring of action to the whole. In this case 
the multiplieity of the organs, each different in structure from the other, 
although acting from the same principle and impulse, will secure, in the 
result, the requisite variety. For every organ must necessarily act in a 
manner corresponding with its specific structure. 

“We cannot, therefore, withhold an expression of our deliberate belief, 
that the doctrine of the perfect unily of the human mind, both in substance 
and power, constitutes, most certainly, that foundation of the science of 
Phrenology that nothing can shake, and which the progress of time and 
Iinprovements in knowledge will only render more stable and secure. For 
if it be true that the mind, as a unit, possesses but unity of power, it 
follows, of necessity, that the multiplicity of power manifested in the 
iunctions of the mental faculties must arise from a multiplex system of 
cerebral organs, acting in conjunction with the mind.” 

It is not necessary, in studying Phrenology, to decide which of these 
views is the correct interpretation of nature; because the effects of the 
organs on the mind are the same, whichever of them be adopted. Ifthe 
mind consists of an aggregate of powers, then each acts by means of a 
particular organ, and is manifested with a degree of energy varying with 
its size. Viewed asone simple substance, capable of existing in a variety 
of states, il enters into each state by means of a separate organ: when 
the organs are .spontaneouly aczive, they induce their relative states ; 
without their influence, these cannot take place: when they are large, 


* Welsh’s Life of Dr. T’'homas Brown, p. 52’ I 
+ Preliminary Discourse inanswer to Lord Jeffrey’s Criticism on Phre. 
hnology in the 88th No. of the Edinburgh Review, prefixed to Dr. Caldwell’s 


Elements of Phrenology, 2d edit.,p. 16. ® 
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the states are excited vigorously ; when they are small, these exist feebly. 
The reader may therefore adopt whichever theory appears to himself pre- 
ferable. Without meaning to deny that the latter view appears to me the 
more plausible, I shall, in the following pages, treat of the faculties as 
distinct mental powers, connected with separate organs ; because, by 
doing so, I shall be able to bring out the doctrine more simply and lumi- 
nously, than by considering theın as merely particular states of the general 
power—the Mind: and tbis language, moreover, is correct even on what 
seems to be the true hypothesis; because, according to this view, when 
the organ of Causality, for example, is largely possessed, the individual 
is capable of reasoning logically and acutely—of which mental act he is 
incapable when that organ is greatly defieient. The word faculty or 
power, therefore, is used to express the quality possesed in the one case, 
and not in the other, and which is legitimately designated and universally 
recognised by either of these terms. 

“ [t has oceurred to me,” continues Dr. Welsh, “ that another difficulty 
of a metaphysical nature may suggest itself in regard to the principles of 
Phrenology. It maybe asked, What is the soul when deprived of the 
cerebral organs? But the system of Dr. Brown affords us no more light 
upon this point than the system of Dr. Gall. Indeed, a passage which 
I have quoted from his Lectures shows that he considered that those who 
engaged in such inquiries were ignorant of the limits of our faculties. It 
is only experience that can teach us in what state the soul exists when 
separated from the body. Andin this sense the precept of the poet holds 
equally in a scientific and in a religious point of view, 


* Wait the great teacher Death, and God adore.’” 


DIVISION OF THE FACULTIES. 


Dr. Spurzueım divides the faculties into two orders, FEELıngs and 
InTELLECT, or affective and intellectual faculties. The feelings are sub- 
divided by him into two genera, denominated Prorenxsıties and SEnTI- 
MEnTs. He applies ıhe name propensities to indicate internal impulses, 
wbich invite only to certain actions ; and sentiments to designate other 
feelings, not limited to inclination alone, but which have an emotion of a 
peculiar kind superadded. Acquisitiveness, for example, is a mere 
impulse to acquire ; Veneration gives a tendency to worship, accompanied 
by a particular emotion, which latter quality is the reason of its being 
denominated a sentiment. 

The second order of faculties makes us acquainted with objects which 
exist, and their qualities and relations ; they are called ınrELLEoTUAL. 
These are subdivided by Dr. Spurzheim into four genera. The first 
includes the external senses and volurtary motion ; the second those 
internal powers which perceive existence, or make man and animals 
acquainted with external objects and their physical qualities; and the 
third the powers which perceive the relations of external objects. These 
three genera are named perceptive faculties. "The fourth genus comprises 
the faculties which act on allthe other powers—which compare, judge, 
and diseriminate : these are named reflective faculties 

The names of the faculties employed in this work are, with few excep- 
tions, those suggested by Dr. Spurzheım. To designate propensity, he 
adds to a root or fundamental word the termınation ve, as indicating thr 
quahty of producing ; the termmatıon ness denotes the abstract state, 
as Destructiveness. The terminatıon ous characterizes a sentıment, as 
gautious, conscientious. To these is added ness, to express the abstract 
quality, as Oautiousness, Conscıentiousness. The names of the inier 
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„ectual faculties are easily understood, and do not here require any part 
zular explanation. 

Considerable difficulty attends the arrangement of the faculties and 
organs. In the first and second editions of this work they were arranged 
and numbered according to the order adopted in Dr. Spurzheim’s Physi- 
ognomical System, published in 1815. T'he principle of that arrangement 
was, as far as possible, philosophical. The organs common to man and 
the lower animals were treated of first, beginning with the lowest, and 
ascending. Next come the organs of the sentiments peculiar to ınan; 
and, lastly, the organs of intellect. Since 1815, the great divisions of thie 
elassification have been retained, but repeated alterations have been made 
by Dr. Spurzheim in the arrangement ofthe details. It appears impossible 
to arrıve at a correct classification until all the organs, and also the 
primitive faculty or ultimate function of each, shall be definitely ascer- 
tained, which is not at present the case. Till this end shall be accom- 
plished, every interim arrangement will be in danger of being overturned 
by subsequent discoveries. In the meantime, however, for the sake of 
uniformity, I shall adopt the arrangement followed by Dr. Spurzheim in 
the third edition of his Phrenology, published in 1825.* During his visit 
to Edinburgh, in 1828, he demonstrated the anatomy of the brain, and 
traced out the connexion between the organs in a manner so clear and 
satisfactory, that the basis of his arrangement appeared founded in nature. 
Dr. Gall seems not to have adopted any philosophical principle of classi- 
fication ; but it is proper that his names and order should be known. I 
shall, therefore,.add a table of these to the present work.t 

In the case of many of the organs, observations have been made to such 
arı extent, that the functions are held to be ascertained; and in regard to 
others, where the observations have been fewer, the functions are state 
as probahle. 'There is no difference of opinion among phrenologists in 
regard to the kind of manifestations which accompany the organs set down 
as established ; their differences touch only the result of the metaphysical 
analysis of the feelings and intelleetual powers, and the order of their 
arrangement. 

I shall notice briefly the history of the discovery of each organ, and 
state a few cases in illustration of its function : but the reader is resprct- 
fully informed, that Ido not pretend to bring forward the evidence on 
which Phrenology is founded. I beg leave to refer those readers who are 
fond of perusing cases, to Dr. Gall’s work, in six volumes, entitled Sur 
les Fonctions du Cerveau, &c.; to Dr. Spurzheim’s work, Phrenology ; 
to the Transactions of the Phrenologıcal. Society ; to The Phrenological 
. Journal and Miscellany ; and to the Journal de la Societe Phrenologique 

de Paris. Those persons who desire philosophical conviction are 
requested to resort directly to nature, which is always within their reach ; 
for WELL-GROUNDED CONVICTION CAN BE OBTAINED ONLY BY PERSONAL 
OBSERVATION. 


NATURAL LANGUAGE OF THE FACULTIES 


Des. Gaut and Spurzheim have investigated the laws which determine 
the natural language of the individual faculties, and their exposition of 
them is highly interesting and instructive.f The leading principle is, 
that the motions are always in the direction of the seat of the organs. 
Self-Esteem, for instance, produces an attitude in which the head and 

* See Objections to Dr. Spurzheim’s classification of the faculties, in the 


Aopendix, No. Il. t Appendix, No. IIl. 
i See Gall, Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, v., 440, and Spurzheim’s Phys 


yaomıcal System, London, \815, p. 398 
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y are held high, and reelining backward ; Firmness gives erectness 
stiffness to the person ; Cautiousness carries the head backward and 
he side, Veneration upward and forward, and so on. Each organ, 
n predominantly powerful and active, produces these motions and atti- 
s. It also gives a peculiarexpression to the voice and features: thus 
tructiveness communicates to the voice a hard ringing quality, and to 
countenance a dark harsh expression; while Love of Approbation 
3 a flattering and pleasing tone to the voice, and gracious smiles to 
ace. The modes of expression attached to each faculty, being natu- 
re universal, and are understood in all countries and all ages. They 
the foundations of pantomime, and also of expression in painting and 
pture. The knowledge of them renders Physiognomy scientific ; 
out this knowledge, it isa mere empirical art, leading as often to erro- 
s as to sound conclusions. 


Order L.—FEELINGS. 
Genus I.—PROPENSITIES. 


ne faculties falling under this genus do not form ideas nor procure 
ledge ; their sole function is, to produce a propensity of a specific 
. These faculties are coınmon to men with the lower animals 
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E cerebellum (A A, fig. 2, p. 74) is the organ of this propensity,* 
is situated between the mastoid process on each side and the pro- 
ng point in the middle of the transverse ridge of the occipital bone. 
size is indicated during life by the thickness of the neck at these 
‚ or between the ears, and by the extension of the inferior surface of 
ccipital bone backward. In some individuals the lobes of the cere- 
m descend or droop, increasing the downward convexity of the occi- 
one, rather than increasing its expansion between the ears. In such 
the projection may be felt by the hand, if pressed firmly on the neck. 
subjoined cuts show the appearances presented by the living head 
the organ is moderate and large. 

ere is nearly half an inch of space between the cerebellum and the 
encement of the posterior lobe of the brain, at the insertion of the 
ium. 

e tentorium is a strong membrane, which separates the cerebellum 
he brain; in animals which leap, asthe cat and tiger, the separation 
duced by a thin plate of bone. The cerebellum is, however, con- 
d with the brain ; for its fibres originate in the corpora restiformia, 
which also the organs of other animal propensities arise. Üertain 
originating in that source, after passing through the optic thalami, 
d into the organs of Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Combative- 


artes genitales, sive testes hominibus et feeminis uterus, propensionem 
nerem excitere nequeunt. Nam in pu&ris veneris stimulus seminis 
ioniszpe antecedit. Plures eunuchi, quanquam testibus privati, hanc 
ationem conservant. Sunt etiam femin® qu& sine utero nat, hunc 
um manifestant. Hinc quidam ex doctrın nostr& inimicis, harım 
minime inscii, seminis pr&sentiam in sanguine contendunt, et hanc 
sufficientem existimant. Attamen argumenta hujus generis verä 
logiä long® absunt, et vix citatione digna videntur. Nonnulli etiam 
inelinatıonis causam in lıquore prostatico quaerunt ; sed in senibus 
ndö fluidi prostatici secretio, sine ullä veneris in@inatione,copiosissima 
purzheim’s Phrenology, p. 128 t See Note on p. 79, 
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ness, Destructiveness, &c. The nerves of sight (4 4, fig. 2, p. 74) car: 
be traced into the nates, lying very near the same parts ; while the nerves 

of hearing (e, same figure) spring from the medullary streaks on the sur- 
face of the fourth ventriele, lyirg immediately under the cerebellum. 
These arrangements of structure correspond with the facts, that the eyes 
express more powerfully than the otber senses the passion of love; that 
abuses of the amative propensity produce blindness and deafness; and 
that this feeling subsequently excites Adhesiveness, Combativeness, and 
Destructiveness into vivid action—-rendering attachment irresistibly strong, 
and inspiring even females, who, in ordinary eircumstances, are timid and 
retiring, with courage and determination when under its mfluence. The 
cerebellum consists of three portions, a central and two lateral. The cen- 
tral is in direet communication with the corpora restiformia, and the two 
lateral portions are brought into communication with each other by the 
pons Varolu. (See figs. 2 and 3, pp. 74, 75.) 

Dr. Gall was led to the discovery of the function of this organ in the 
following manner: He was physician to a widaw of irreproachable cha- 
racter, who was seized with nervous affections, to which succeeded severe 
nymphomania. Inthe violence of aparoxysm he supported her head, and 
was struck with the great size and hrat of the neck. She stated that heat 
and tension of these parts always preceded a paroxysm. He fellowed 
out, by numerous observations, the idea, suggested by this oceurrence, 
of connexion between the amative propensity and the cerebellum, and he 
soon established the point to his own satisfaction. 

This faculty gives rise to the sexual feeling. In newly-born children 
the cerebellum is the least developed of all the cerebral parts. At this 
period the upper and posterior parts of the neck, corresponding to the 
cerebellum, appears attached almost to the middle of the base of the skull. 
The weight of the cerebellum is then to that of the brain as one to thirteen, 
fifteen, or twenty. Im adults it is as one to six, seven, or eight. The 
cerebellum enlarges much at puberty, and attains its full size between the 
ıges of eighteen and twenty-six. The neck then appears greatly more 
expanded behind. In general, the cerebellum ıs less in females than in _ 

* Trans. of the Phren. Soc., p. 31U. 
+ Phren. Tourn., vol. x., No. 49, p. 07 


‘ 
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“ males. In old age it frequently diminishes There is no constant pro 
- portion between the brain and it in all individuals ; just as there is no in- 
“ variable proportion between this feeling and the other powers of the mind, 
Sometimes the cerebellum is largely developed before the age of pubert;. 
This was the case in a child of three years of age, in a bey of five, and ın 
” one of twelve ; and they all manifested the feeling strongly. In the cast 
' of the skull of Dr. Hette, sold in the shops, the developeinent is small, 
and the feeling corresponded.* In the cast of the skull of a conviet who 
died at Chatham, J. L., it is very large, and there was a proportionate 
vigour of the propensity.t In the casts of Mitchell and Dean it ıs very 
large,.and the manifestations were in proportion. Farther evidence of 
the functions of this organ will be found in Dr. Gall’s work, Sur les Fonc- 
tions du Cerveau, tome iii., pp. 225-414; and several cases are ınen- , 
tioned in the following works: Journal of Pathological Observations kept 
at the Hospital of the Ecole de Medecine, No. 108, 15th July, 1817, case 
af Jean Michel Brigand ; Journal of the Hötel Dieu, case of Florat, 19th 
March, 1819, and of a woman, 11th November, 1818; Wepferus, Hıs- 
korie apoplecticorum, edit. 1724, page 487; Philosophical Transactions, 
No. 228, case by Dr. Tyson; Memoires de Chirurgie Mılilaire, et Cam- 
pagnes, by Baron Larrey, vol. ii., p. 150, vol. iii.,p. 262; Serres (In 
Apoplexy ; Richerand’s Elernents of Phisıology, pp. 379, 380, Kerrison’s 
translation ; Dr. Spurzheim’s Phrenology, p. 130; T'he Phrenologicai 
Journal, vol. v., pp. 98, 311, 636 ; vii., 29 ; viii., 377, 529 ; ix., 188, 383, 
525; Dr. Andrew Combe’s Observations on Mentul Derangement, p. 161; 
and T'he London Medical and Surgical Journal, 21st June and 23d August, 
1834, vol. v., p. 649, and vol. vi., p. 125. Dr. Cald:vell has given, in 
T'he Annals of Phrenology, No. 1I., pp. 80-84, a summary of the principal 
reasons for considering the cerebellum to be the organ of Amativeness. 
“It is impossible,’’ says Dr. Spurzheim, “to unite a greater number 
of proofs in demonstration of any natural truth, than may be presented to 
determine the function of the cerebellum ;”” and in this I agree with him 
Those who have not read Dr. Gall’s section on this organ, can form no ade- 
quate conception of the force of the evidence which he has collected.t 
M. Flourens, by whom certain experiments were performed on the 
lower animals, chiefly by inflicting injuries on their cerebella, contends 
that these experiments show that the cerebellum serves for the regulation 
of muscular motion. “On removing Ihe cerebellum,” says he, “the 
animal loses the power of executing combined movements.” Magendie 
performed similar experiments on the cerebellum, and found that they 
occasioned only an irresistible tendency in the animal to run, walk, or swim 
backward. He made experiments also on the corpora striata and tuber- 
cula quadrıgemina, with the following results: When one part of these 
were cut, the animal rolled ; when another, it went forward, and extendea 
its head and extremities ; when another, it bent all these : so that, accord- 
ing to this mode of determining the cerebral functions, these parts of the 
brain possess an equal claim with the cerebelluin to be regarded as the 
regulators of motion. The fact is, that all parts of the nervous system 
are so intimately connected, that the inflietion of injury on one deranges 
others, and hence is not the way to determine the functions of any, even 
its least ımportant parts. "This is now admitted by all sound physiolo- 
gists ; among others Sir Charles Bell.$ 


* See Phren. Journ., vi., 600. 7 Ib, iv... 258, 

t The nature of the subject prevents me from inserting the detaıls of Dr. 
Gall’s section on this organ. | have translated it, however, and printed ıt 
uniformly with his work ; and it may be obtained separately by medical stu 
dents and others who wish to pursue the investigation. 

& See The Phrenological Journal, ix., 122. 
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The great size of the cerebellum, however—the circumstance of it 
lateral portions not bearing the same relation to the middle part in all 
anımals—and also the results of some late experiments, have suggested 
the notion that it may not be a single organ, but that, althovgh Amative- 
hess is unquestionably connected with the largest portion of it, other 
functions may be connected with the other parts. This seerns not im- 
probable ; but as we have no direct evidence in proof of the fact, or in 
illustration of the nature of these su, posed functions, it is unnecessary to 
do more than announce the proposition as one worthy of investigation.* 
In Magendie’s Journal de Physiologie, for June, 1831, however, a case ı3 
reported, in which the cerebellum was found, on dissection, to be wanting, 
having apparently been destroyed by disease. Yetthe patient enjoved to 
the last the power of executing combined movements, and performed none 
of the evolutions described above as the result of Magendie’s experiment.t 

Mr. Scott, in an excellent essay on the influence of this propensity on 
the higher sentiments and intellect,f observes, that it has been regarded 
by some individuals as almost synonymous with pollution. and the notion 
has been entertained that it cannot be even approached without defilement. 
This mistake has arisen from attention being directed too exclusively to 
the abuses of the propensity. Like everything that forms part of the sys- 
tem of nature, it bears the stamp of wisdom and excellence in itself, al- 
though liable to abuse. It exerts a quiet, but effectual, influence in the 
general intercourse between the sexes, giving rise in each to a sort of 
kindly interest in all that concerns the other. This disposition to mutual 
kindness between the sexes does not arise froın Benevolence or Adhe- 
siveness, nor any other sentiment or propensity, alone; because, if such 
were its exclusive sources, it would be enually displayed ‘in the inter- 
course of the individuals of each sex among themselves, which it is 
not. “In this quiet and unobtrusive state of the feeling,” says Mr. 
Scott, “there is nothing in the last gross or offensive to the most sen- 
sitive delicacy. So far the contrary, that the want of some feeling of 


“this sort is regarded, wherever it appears, as a very palpable defect, and a 


most unamiable trait in the character. It softens all the proud, irasci- 
ble, and antisocial principles of our nature, in everything which regards 
that sex which is the object ofit; and it increases the activity and force 
of all the kindly and benevolent .affections. This explains many facts 
which appear in the mutual regards of the sexes toward each other. 
Men are, generally speaking, more generous and kind, more benevolent 
and charitable, toward women, than they are to men, or than women are 
to one another.” This faculty also inspires the poet and dramatıst in 
compositions on the passion of love ; and it exerts a very powerful in- 
flnence over human conduct. Dr. Spurzheim observes, that individuals 
in whom the organ is very large, ought not to be dedicated to the profes- 
sion of religion in countries where chastity for life is required of the clergy. 

The organ is more prone to activity in warm than in cold climates. 
When very large, however, its function is powerfully manifested even ın 


* See T’he Phrenological Journal, vii., 440. 

+ The case alluded to, that of agirl named Labrosse, who was addicted to 
amative abuse, is reported likewise in Ferussac’s Bulletin for Oetober, 1831, 
and has been proclaimed by the enemies of Phrenology to be utterly subver- 
sive ofthe science. Dr. Caldwell, however, has well shown, in the Annals 
of Phrenolygy, No. l., p. 76, (quoted in T’'he Phrenoiogical Journal, vol. ix., p. 
226,) that such a conclusion is altogether unwarrarted. Although the cere- 
bellum was found, on dissection, to be almost obliterated, the appearances 
were such as to indicate plainly thatthe obliteration was recent, and had been 
caused by inflammatory excitement of the organ—an excitement perfectly in 
harmony with the manifestations referrpd to. 

t Phrenological Journal. ii., 3%. 
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the frozen regions. T’ha Greenlanders and other tribes of Esquimaux, 


. for example, are remarkable for the strength of the feeling; and their 


skulls, of which the Phrenological Society possesses twelve specimens, 


“> 'ndicate a corresponding developement of the cerebellum.* 


The ahuses of this propensity are the sources of innumerable evils in 
life ; and, as the organ and feeling exist, and produce an influence on 
the character, independently of external communication, Dr. Spurzheim 
suggests the propriety of instructing young persons in the consequences 
of its improper indulgence, as preferable to keeping them in “a state of 
ignorance that may provoke a fatal curiosity, coıpromising in the end 
their own and their descendants’ bodily and mental constitution.” 

The organ is established. 


2. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS,. 


Tue attachment of the inferior animals to their young has often been 
the subject of admiration. In them it is attrıvuted to instinet. Instinct 
means an original propensity, impelling the animal endowed with it to 
act in a certain way, without intention or purpose. Is the attachment 
of human beings to their young the consequence of a similar innate feeling 
or is it the result of reason, or a modification of benevolence or of other 
feelings?! That it does not spring from reflection is abundantly evident. 
Reason only investigates causes and effects, and decides on a comparison 
of facts. The mother, while she smiles with ineffable joy on her tender 
offspring, does not argue herself into the delightful emotion. The 
excitement is instantaneous; the object requires only to be presented to 
her eye or imagination, and the whole impetus of parental love stirs the 
mind. Hence a distinct feeling is obviously the basis of the affection. 
It is not a modification of any other sentiment, but an original propensity ; 
for, on going into society, we find that the love of children bears no per- 
ceptible proportion to any other faculiy of the mind. If it depended on 
Benevolence, no selfish individual could be ardently attached to offspring ; 
and yet the opposite is frequently the fact. Ifit were amodification ofmere 
self-love,as some have supposed, then parental affection shouid be weak 
ın proportion as generosity is strong ; but this theory also is contradieted 
by experience. Neither do we find love of young bear a definite relation 
to intellectual endowment. Sometimes a woman of limited understand- 
ıng loves her children ardently ; occasionally another equally weak is 
indifferent toward them. Some highly intellectual women add maternal 
affection to their other virtues ; while others, not less acute in under- 
standing, leok on offspringas a burden. There are, therefore, the strong- 
est reasons for holding the love of young to be a primitive tendency of 
the mind ; and phrenological observations coincide with this conclusion. 

The organ is situated immediately above the middle part of the cere- 
bellum, and corresponds to the protuberance of the occiput. Dr. Gall 
gives the following account of its discovery : In the course of his obser- 
vations he had remarked, that, in the human race, the upper part of the 
occiput is in general more prominent in the female skull than in the male ; 
and he inferred, that the part of the brain beneath must be the organ of 
some feeling which is stronger in women than in men. But the question 
presented itself, What is this quality ? During several years various 
conjectures occurred to himn, which he successively adopted and rejected ; 
and he frequently stated to his pupils the embarrassment he felt npon tlıe 
subject. He remarked ät last, that, in this particular point, the skulls of 
monkeys bore a singular resemblance to those of woınen—and con- 


* See Essay on the Character and Cerebral Devrlopement of the Esquimaw: 
bv Mr. Robert Cox, Phren. Journ., viii 296-7. 
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cluded, that the cerebral part placed immediately under ” prominence, 
was probably the organ of some quality or faculty for wh’h the monkey 
tribes and women were distinguished in a remarkable degree. He was 
led the more to entertaiu this idea, because, from the discoveries he had 
‚already made in this region, he was aware that there was no reason to 
ook ıhere for tlıe seat of any superior intellectual or moral faculty. Me 
repeatedly revolved in his mind all the feelings manifested by the monkey 
tribe, so far as known to him. At last, in one of those favourable mo 
ments when a lucky thought sometimes does more to elieit truth thar 
years of labour and reflection, it suddenly occurred to him, in the midst 
of a lecture, that one of the most remarkable characteristics of monkeys 
je an extreme ardour of aflection for their young. This quality has been 
noticed in them by the most distinguislied naturalists ; and persons who 
have resided in countries where monkeys are common have also observed 
it, and remarked that it leads them to bestow caresses even on the young 
of the human species, especially negro children, when these happen to 
fall in their way. The thought flashed upon his mind that this might be 
the feeling or quality of which he was in search. Impatient to put this 
conclusion to the test, by a comparison of all the male wirh the female 
skulls of animals in his extensive collection, he begged his hearers to go 
away, and leave him to his resea«.=s ; and, on making the examination, 
fie found that in fact there existed t1.c same difference between the male 
and female skull among the lower animals in general, which he had 
observed between the male and the female skull in the human species. 
This seemed a confirmation of the idea that the faculty of which this 
cerebral part is the organ, is affection for young— which, he had already 
remarked, was possessed in a greater degree by the females of the animal 
tribes than by the males. 'T'he inference appeared to him more plausible 
from the circumstance that this organ is placed in close vieinity to that 
of the instinct of propagation. Many subsequent observations established 
the conclusion.* 

The faculty produces the innate love of young and delight in children 
The feeling is beautifully represented in the following lines of Lord 


Byron: 


ADAH. Where were then the joys, 

The mother’s joys of watching, nourishing, 

And loving him ? Soft! He awakes. Sweet Enoch! 
(She goes to the child.) 

Oh Cain ! Look on him ; see how full of life, 

Of strength, of bloom, of beauty, and of joy. 

How like to me—how like to thee, when gentle, 

For then we are all alike: is’t not so, Cain ? 

Mother, and Sire, and Son, our features are 

Reflected in each other 

Look ! how he laughs, and stretches out his arms, 

And opens wide his blue eyes upon thine, 

To hail his father ; while his little form 

Flutters as wing’d with joy. Talk not of pain! 

The childless cherubs well might envy thee 

The pleasures of a parent! Bless him, Cain, 

As yet he hath no words to thank thee, but 

His heart will, and thine own too. 
Cain, Act III. Scene 1. 


The organ may be verified in the easiest manner by any person who 
chooses to observe nature. It is one of the most conspicwous and easily 
distingwshed in the head, varticularıy in ine human species; and the 


* Gall, Sur le Fonctions du Cerveau, vol. iüi., p. 415.— Phren. Jowrn., vo) 
is, pP. 
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inanifestations may be recognised with equal facility. Those who possess 
the feeling in a strong degree, show it in every word and look when 
children are concerned ; and these, again, by a reciprocal tact, or, as it 
is expressed by the author of Waverley, by a kind of “ free-masonry,” 
discover at once persons with whom they may be familiar, and use all 
manner of freedoms. It is common, when such an individual appears 
among them, to see him welcomed with a shout of delight. Other indı- 
viduals, again, feel the most marked indifference toward children, aud are 
unable to conceal it when betrayed into their company. Romping discon- 
certs them, and, having no sympathy with children’s pranks and prattle, 
they look on them as the greatest annoyances. The same novelist justly 
remarks, that, when such persons make advances to children for the 
purpose of recommending themselves to the parents, the awkwardness of 
their attempts is intuitively recognised by the children, and they fail in 
attracting attention. On examining the heads of two persons thus diffe- 
rently constituted, a large developement of this organ will be discovered 
in the one, which will not be found in the other. 

It is a remarkable ordination of nature, that the direction of this feeling 
bears a reference to the weakness and helplessness of its objects, rather 
than to any other of their physicalor moral qualities.. The mother doats 
with fondest delisht on her infant in the first months of its existence, 
when it presents fewest attractions to other individuals ; and her solıc. 
tude and aflection are bestowed longest and most intensely on the feeblest 
member of her family. On this principle, the youngest is the reigning‘ 
favourite, unless there be some sickly being of maturer age; who then 
shares with it the maternal sympathies. 'T'he primitive function of the 
faculty seems to be to inspire with an interest in the helplessness of child- 
hood ; but it gives also a softness of manner in treating the feeble and 
the delicate even in advanced life, and persons in whom this organ is large 
in combination with Benevolence are better fitted for the duties of a sick- 
chamber than those in whom Philoprogenitiveness is small. The natural 
language of the faculty is soft, tender, and endearing., It is essential 
to a successful teacher of children. Individuals in whom the organ is 


- deficient, have little sympathy with the feeling of the youthful mind, and 


- 


their tones and manner of communicating instruction repel, instead of 
engaging, the aflections of the scholar. This is the cause why some 
persons, whose manner, in intercourse with their equals, is unexceptionable, 
are nevertheless greatly disliked as teachers ; and children are generally in 
the right in their antipathies, although their parents and guardians, judg- 
ing by their own feelings, imagine them actuated altogether by caprice. 
It has been remarked by Mr. Scott, that the fondness which unmarried 
females, or married ladies who have no children, sometimes lavish “on 
animals, generally of the smaller and more delicate kind, whom they nurse 
and pamper with a degree of devotedness and affection which can be com- 
pared only to that of a mother for her children,” probably has its origin 
in this faculty. The feeling seems the same, its objects only being dıf- 
ferent ; and, instead of overwhelming such individuals with ridicule, they 
deserve our forbearance at least, if not respect, as “they are merely fol- 
lowing the bent of a strong natural propensity, implanted in them for the 
wisest purposes, and which, in more favourable circumstances, would have 
rendered them affectionäte mothers, and excellent mistresses of families.””’* 
This propensity furnishes the spirit of lullabies, and inspires the poet 
and dıamatist in many of their representations. Wordswo’th manifests 
iv strongly, and some of the faults of his manner are clearlv attributable 


to an, excess of its influence. It characterizesthe Lake schuol of poetrw 
in general. R 


* Phrenological Journal, vol. 'i , pp. 499, 500. 
R 19* 
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The feeling produced by this faculty is so intense and delightfu., that 
none is more liable to abuse. When too energetic, and not regulated by 
judgment, it leads to pampering and spoiling children, to irrational anxieties 
regarding them, and sometimes to the most extravagant conceit of their 
supposed excellencies.. When misapplied, it defeats the object of ıts 
institution ; for, instead of condueting to the protection and happiness of 
children, it renders them nighly miserable.. When the organ is deficient, 
indifference and regardlessness about offspring are Ihe consequences. 
Children are then felt as a heavy burden ; they are abandoned tothecare 
of menials, or altogether neglected, and left to encounter the perils and 
distresses incident to tender age, without solace or protection. Instances 
have been known (such as the case of the Countess of Macclesfield, 
mother of the poet Savage) of mothers who conceived an unaccountable 
and seemingly causeless hatred against their own oflspring, and who perse- 
cuted them with relentless severity. Dr. Gall knew, at Vienna, a lady 
who loved her husband tenderly, and who managed the concerns of her 
household with intelligence and activity, but who sent from home, as soon 
as they saw the light, all the nine children to whom she successively gave 
birth, and for years never asked to see them. She was somewhat ashamed 
of this indifference, and could not account for it to herself. To quiet her 
conscience, she insisted upon her husband seeing them every day, and 
taking charge of their education. From deficieney of the organ also, 
combined with other feelings in a strong degree, probably arises the cruelty 
of such barbarous mothers as Isabel of Bavaria, of whom history relates 
that she stifled all the sentiments of affection due to her children. 

Among twenty-nine infanticides, whose heads Drs. Gall and Spurzheim 
had occasion to exaimine, the organ of Philoprogenitiveness was very fee- 
bly developed in twenty-five. Dr. Gal! has oftener than once made the 
remark, that it is not this defeet in developement alone which determines 
a mother to child-murder ; but that individuals deficient in this respect yield 
sooner than others to those unfavourable circumstances which lead to the 
crime, because they are not endowed with that profound feeling which, in the 
heart of a good mother, will rise victorious over every such temptation. 

In selecting a nurse or child’s maid, the phrenologist will be directed 
by the developement of this organ. This application of the science, when 
mentioned to those who have not studied the subject, generally excites 
a smile; and certainly, if the size of the part of the brain in question 
were no indication of instinctive affection for children, no test for quali- 
fication could be more justly deserving of ridicule than the one now recom- 
mended : but, on the other hand, if the organ be an unerring index of this 
disposition, (which it is, otherwise all wearenow considering is a delusion,) 
no weakness can be greater than that which would fear to appeal to it, 
because it might provoke a smile in those who are ignorant that nature 
has established the function. 

The head of the male has generally a broader and rounder appearance, 
and that of the female a longer and narrower, when contrasted with each 
other.* This partly arises from the organ of Philoprogenitiveness being 
more developed in the female head, and causing the occiput to project. 
The portion of brain placed in the oceiput is greater in women than in ınen, 
though. the entire female brain is smaller than that of the male. This 
difference is observable in the fetal skull of the two sexes, and is con- 
spicuoas in boys and girls. T'he manifestations even in the earliest period 
of life correspond ; for the girl shows attachment to dolls and infants, 
while the boy is addieted to romping and athletic sports. A curious prac- 
tical example of the difference in this feeling between males and females 


* See Spurzheim’s Phrenology in Connexion with the Study of Physiognomy, 
Slate XU. 
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m general, occurs in Morier’s Travels in Persia. “ The surgeons of the 
Embassy,” says he, ‘““endeavoured to introduce vaccination among the 
© Persians, and their efforts at first were very successful; but on a sudden 
\ts progress was checked by the government itself. Several of the king's 
S Ferashes were placed at the gate of the ambassador’s hotel, nominally 
® as a mark of attention to his excellency, but really to stop all women from 
' going to our surgeons. They said that, if the people wanted their children 
to be vaccinated, the fathers, and not the mothers, were to take them to 
the surgeons, by which means ıhe vagerness for vaccination was stopped ; 
for we soon discovered that the males did not feel one-half the same 
auxlety for their offspring as the women.” * . 
There are, nevertheless, exceptions to this generalrule. Sometimes the 
vecipital part of the brain is little developed in a woman, and has acquired 
a very large size in a man. Im such cases the dispositions correspond 
with the developement. Dr. Gall conjectures, that, in these instances, the 
woman will be found to resemble her father, and the man his mother, unless 
this peculiar conformation be hereditary in the family. There are men 
\kus organized who have a particular affection for children, and in whom 
the organs of Amativeness and Adhesiveness are small—who bear the 
loss of an affeetionate wife with a resignation which appears very philo- 
sophic, while the death of an infant plunges them into a deep and lasting 
grief. The want of children is with such men a constant source of un- 
easiness, and often this circumstance causes them to treat with unkindness 
a partner exceedingly estimable in all other respects. i 
Dr. Gall observes, that we find this organ more developed in some 
nations than in others. It is generally large in negroes ; and infanticide 
is a crime almost unknown among that variety of the human species. 
—  Persons well acquainted with their character assure us that they never 
heard of such a crime committed by a black. The organ is commonly 
„well developed even in male negroes; and we find that negro men often 
> eonsent to take charge of children. 
> Dr. Murray Paterson states that the Hindoos, both male and female, are 
highly endowed with this feeling ; it is manifested by them, he says, “ in 
their predilection for domestic quiet ; in the happiness they seem to feel 
when surrounded by their children ; in the spirit of their lullabies ; and 
— in their frequent and ardent embraces.”t Out of twelve Hindoo skulls 
=>  originally in the possession of the Phrenological Society, eleven have this 
> organ largely developed, and only one moderately so; and many crania sub- 
sequently added show the same configuration. In the skulls of the Cey- 
=  lonese also, Philoprogenitiveness is equally great. In some of the older 
—-  descriptions of Ceylon, the exposure of children is said to be common 
= in the island; but this is now ascertained to be at variance with truth 
& The feeling is manifested very strongly in both sexes.t 
The feeling in question, so necessary for the preservation and continu- 
ance of the species, is found strong in the most savage tribes. The organ 
is decidedly large even in the casts of the skulls of the Caribs, unques- 
tionably the most unfavourably organized, in other respects, of allthe races 
of which we possess any knowledge. Out of six casts of Carib skulls 
in the Phrenological Society’s collection, two have the organ very large, 
three have it large, and the remaining one rather full. This tribe appears, 
from the cerebral developement, and the accounts of travellers and histo- 
rians with regard to their manners and character, to be endued with the 
most brutal ferocity, almost totally unregulated by either benevolence or 


f 
arg 


= * Second Journey through Persia, p. 191. 
= t Trans. of the Phren. Soc., p. 441. See also T'ke Phrenologicel Jowinal, 
riii., 529, 
t See Phren. Jow »., vii., 639 
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ntellect ; and, unless they pos- Curie. 
sessed an instinctive propensity 
prompting theın to take care of 
their children, they would soon 
become extinet, without the in- 
tervention of famine, pestilence, 
or anexterminatingenemy. A sa- 
tisfactory answer is here afforded 
to those cavillers who object that 
there is no necessity for such a 
propensity as this, as the feeling 
of Benevolence alone would be 
sufficient to prompt parents to 
bestow the requisite care on their offsprıng We have only to point to the 
Caribs, and ask, What reliance could be placed’omthe benevolence of such 
beings! And yet they show attachment to their young, and submit to the 
inconveniences of rearing ihem, amid all the toils, privations, and hard- 
ships that abound in savage life. The Esquimaux furnish another pointed 
illustration of the same fact. In most of the specimens of their skulls in 
the Phrenological Society’s collection, this organ is very prominently deve- 
loped, being in only one instance out of twelve below ‘“ rather large,” and 





Esquimaux. 
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ın five “ very large!” Blumenbach, moreover, reransikeah “ oeciput pro 
tuberans” in an Esquimaux skull from Labrador, of which he gives a 
representation in his Thırd Decade, plate 24.* His next plate contains 
an engraving of another Esquimaux skull, in which the same feature is 
observable ; and he notices the like conformation in the crania of two 
Greenlanders from the Danish colony of Godhavn, represented in his 36th 
and 37th plates. In accordance with this configuration, and in spite of 
the laziness and selfishness of the Esquimaux, their love of children is 
uncommonly powerful. “ The affection of parents for their children,” says 
Captain Parry, ‘ was frequently displayed by these people, not only in the 
mere passive indulgence and abstinence from corporeal punishment, for 
which the Esquimaux have before been remarked, but by a thousand play- 
ful endearments also, such as parents and nurses practise in our own 
country. Nothing, indeed, can well exceed Ihe kındness with which they 
reat their children ; and this trait in their character deserves to be the 
more insisted on, because it is in reality the only very amiable one which 
they possess.” It is farther mentioned, that “ the custom of adoption is 


"* T. F. Blumenbachii Decas Tertia Collectionis sue Craniorum diversarum 
Gentium Illustrata. Gottinge, 1795, p. 9 
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tarried on to very great lengths among these people.”* "The testimony 
of Captain Lyon is equally strong : ‘* Nothing,” he says, “can be more 
delightful than the fondness which parents show to their little ones during 
infaney. The mothers carry them naked on their backs until they are 
stout and able walkers, and their whole time and attention are occupied 
in nursing and feeding them. The fathers make little toys, play with, 
and are constantly giving them whatever assistance lies in their power. 
A child isnever corrected nor scolded, but has its own way in everything.”t 
The same author relates, that, when he sent a supply of food to a party 
of starved natives whose “hunger was quite voracious,” “the grown 
people first supplied all the children, and afterward divided the remainder 
in equal portions among themselves.’”’} Crantz describes the same trait 
in the inhabitants of the eastern eoast of Greenland. “ The Greenland- 
ers,” says he, “ love their children excessively. 'Thhe mothers suckle them 
wherever they go, and whatever they are about, in a conveniency made 
in their dress between their shoulders. They suckle them till they are 
three or four years old, and longer, because their country affords nothing 
to make proper food for a tender infant.”$ And, in another place, this 
Iraveller, after mentioning that “ you will scarce find a Greenlander do 
good to another without the mercenary hope of some speedy retribution,” 
informs us that, “on the other hand, there are traces of a stronger love 
between parents and children, and of the many passions arising from it, 
than there are in other nations. A mother cannot sufler her child to ve 
out of her sight, and many a mother has drowned herself because her 
child hath been drowned.’”” The contrast between this ardour of parental 
affection and want of general benevolence seems to have made a forcible 
impression on COrantz, and has led him to throw out a conjecture—the 
soundness of which is demonstrated by Phrenology—that the phenomenon 
can be accounted for only by supposing the existence of two independent 


-faculties: For he adds—*“‘ But just so it is with the irrational creatures ; 


they are insensible to the pleasure or pain of other animals, but their love 
and concern for their young is so much the stronger. 'T'his would almost 
"ead one to think that the Greenlanders act more from the’ instinet and 
movements which the irrational animals have in common with mankind, 


— than from human reason.”]| Captain Ross found the same strong attach- 


ment to children among the Arctic Highlanders, at the northern extremity 
of Baffiin’s Bay. He asked two of them whether they would allow one 
of their sons to go with him ; to which, says he, “they answered, they 
would not ; nor could either of them be tempted with any presents to 
consent to part with a child.” 

This, like the other cerebral organs, is liable to disease, and derange- 
ment in the manifestations of the propensity is the consequence. Some- 
times the most painful anxiety is felt about children, without any adequate 
external cause, and tlıis arises from involuntary activity of the organ. 

Dr. Andrew Combe attended a woman while labonring under a tempo- 
sary alienation of mind, whose constant exclamations during three days, 
which the, fit lasted, were about her children—she imagined that they 


* Journals of Parry’s First, Second, and T’hird Voyages. 12mo. London, 
1828, vol. v., pp. 273, 277. 

t Private Journal. London, 1824, pp. 355-6. 

Ei p: 138: 

$ History of Greenland, translated from the High Dutch. London, 1767, vol. 
i, p. 162. See also Egede’s Description of Green!and. London, 1745, p. 146, 

E ory of Greenland, i., 189. 

d Ross’s Voyage. London, 1819, p. 134. See Essay on the Character and 
Cerebral Developement of the Esquimaux, by Mr. Robert Cox. Phren. Journ 
vill., 294-6. . 
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v.ore in distress, murdered, carried away, exposed to every calamity. On 
recovery, she complained of having had a pain in the hind part of her head 
during the attack, pointing to the situation of Philoprogenitiveness ; but 
she had no other recollection of what had passed. She was altogether 
unacquainted with Phrenology. 

Dr. Gall mentions a case of a woman in the great hospital at Vienna, 
who was seized with a very peculiar kind of madness—maintaining that 
she was about to be delivered of six children. He was led, by his pre- 
vious observations, to conjecture that this hallucination was owing partly 
to a great developement, and partly to over-excitement, of the organ of 
Philoprogenitiveness. The patient died, and he mentions that the deve- 
lopement of this organ in her head was quite extraordinary. The posterior 
lobes of tne brain not only overhung the cerebellum more than is usual in 
females, but were rounded and voluminous in a very remarkable degree. 
At Paris, Dr. Gall attended a young lady of perfect modesty, who laboured 
under mental disease. She lived in the best society, and went to Vienna 
accompanied by some most respectable friends. She had hardly arrived, 
when she ran to all her acquaintances, and announced to them, with the 
most lively joy and in the openest manner, that she was pregnant. The 
eircumstances of this declaration, and the known character of the laly, 
were sufficient to lead her friends to conclude her to be insane. Ina 
short time her joy gave place to anguish of mind, and to a mournful and 
invineible taciturnity. Soon afterward she died of consumption. In her 
also, this organ was extremely developed; and during her life she had 
been remarkable for her love of children. In the lunatic hospital, at Am- 
sterdam, Drs. Gall and Spurzheim saw a female patient who spoke of 
nothing but of being with child, though no such thing was the case. Hex 
head was s\nall, and the organ of Philoprogenitiveness alone was very 
largely developed. In another hospital for lunatics they saw a man who 
maintained that he was wit” child of twins. They announced that he 
ought to have this o._an la.ge, ar.d, on examining his head, found it to be 
so. These cases of the diseased state of the organ add to the already 
numerous proofs that this is an original and special prupensity. 

Dr. Gall states, that he examined, with all the attention ın his power, 
the skulls of birds from the smallest up to the greatest, and af mammife- 
rous animals from the shrew-mouse to the elephant, and found throughout 
that, in the females, the cerebral part which corresponds to the organ of 
Philoprogenitiveness in the human species, is more devoloped than in the 
males. He says, that if there had been presented to him, in water, the 
fresh brains of two adult animals of any species, one male and the other 
female, he could have distinguished the twosexes. In the male the cere- 
bellum is larger and the posterior lobes of the brain are smaller. In the 
female, on the contrary, the cerebellum is smaller, and the posterior lobes, 
which include the convolutions connected with this faculty, are larger and 
‘onger. When these two organs are distinctly marked on the cranium, 
the two sexes may be distinguished by the simple inspection of the skull. 
In those species where the sexes differ very much in their regard for their 
young, the crania differ sometimes so much in their form, that they have 
been placed in collections as belonging to different varieties of the same 
species, though in fact they belonged to individuals of te same variety, 
but of different sexes 

Dr Gall adduces inznumerable facts in support of thix proposition; but 
as these can hardly be made intelligible without the assistance of plates, 
I must refer those who wish to pursue this inquiry ‘0 his work, to that 


of Dr. Vimont, and to observations in nature. In pursuing it, the utmost “- 


patience and attention are necessary, in order to avoid mistakes. The 
tifferences will be foınd uniformly greatest ı those species of which the 
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maler pay no regard to their young ; but it requires a practised eye and 
great attention to discern the difference in classes of which both the male 
and female bestow care on their oflspring. There is, however, a marked 
difference in this respect even in females of the same species. Every 
cottager knows, and can distinguish in her poultry-yard, particular female 
fowls, ducks, geese, and turkeys, which cover their eggs and bring up their 
young ones with the greatest care, while there are others which spoil their 
3ests, and negleet or abandon their young. On comparing the heads of 
the animals which show these opposite qualities, a decided difference will 
be found at the organ of Philoprogenitiveness Those, therefore, who wish 
to form colleetions with this view, should know not only the natural history 
of the species, but the peculiar disposition of the individuals selected. 

With regard to the name of this faeulty, Dr. Spurzheim observes : “ As 
the Englislı Janguage possesses no single word that indicates love of ofl- 
spring, | have employed two Greek roots, which, in conjunction, define 
accurately the primitive propensity. The title that results is long ; but 
I could not say Philogenitiveness, because that. would indicate the love of 
producing ofispring. As, however, progeny is synonymous with offspring, 
and philoprogeny means love of offspring, I adopt the term Philoprogen:- 
tiveness for the faculty producing the love of offspring.” Even this term, 
however, seems liable to objection ; inasmuch as it represents the faculty 
as bearing relation exelusively to the offspring of its individual possessor, 
and this whether they be young oradult. Now, although it is highly pro- 
bable that the feeling acts in parents toward their grown children ; yet,on 
the other hand, there cannot be a doubt that children in general, thcagh not 
the person’s own, are objects in which it takes an interest. Love of young, 
therefore, seems a more appropriate designation than Love of offspring. 
It is dificult tocoin an English term to express the former idea; but the 
German word Jungenliebe, employed by Dr. Gall, seems unexceptionable. 

Almost all metaphysical writers admit the love of young as an instine- 
tive propensitv of the human mind. Phrenological observation has dis- 
covered the organ, and the effects of its different degrees of developement, 
and also of its healthy and diseased states, on the manifestations of the 
feeling ; and to this extent adds to the stock of general knowledge. The 
following cuts represent the organ large and small: 


Roserr Burns. PeErvvran. 





It is proper to bear in mind that these, and all other contrasts, are given 
in this work not so much to prove Phrenology to be true, as to represent 
the appearances of the organs in different degrees of developemert.— 
Established. 
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Taıs organ is situated immediately above Philoprogenitiveness, and 
below Seii-Esteem. A bony exerescence of the suture sometimes pre- 
vents itself at this part, which may be mistaken for the organ of Concen 
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trativeness < but the former is much narrower and more pointed than the 
elevation caused by the latter when it is large. A cerebral convolution 
n each hemisphere runs along the top of the corpus callosum, from the 
srgans of Concentrativeness and Self-Esteem to the intellectual organs 
in the frontal lobe. It isin connexion with several other organs of the 
propensities and sentiments; but it appears to me that ihe posterior end 
is in Ooncentrativeness and Self-Esteem, and the anterior end in the 
anterior lobe. 

Observation proves that this is a distinct organ, because it is sometimes 
found large when the organs of Philoprogenitiveness and Self-Esteem 
lying below and above it are small, and sometimes small when these are 
large. Dr. Gall did not discover its function. Dr. Spurzheim observed 
it to be large in those animals and persons who seemed attached to par- 
ticular places. “I consider,” says he, “in animals, the cerebral part 
immediately above the organ of Philoprogenitiveness as the organ of the 
instinct that prompts them to select a peculiar dwelling, and call it the 
organ of Inhabitiveness. It isknown that cats aremoreattached to places, 
and dogs to persons. 'T’he former remain in the house which is sold, while 
the latter follows his master. My attention has been, and is still, directed 
to such individuals of the human kind as show a particular disposition in 
regard to their dwelling-place. I have many facts in confirmation. I 
saw a clergyman in Manchester, known to his friends as particularly 
attached to his dwelling-place, so that he should be unhappy if obliged to 
sleep elsewhere. I examined his head in company of several gentlemen, 
some of whom were opponents, but every one was obliged to admit, that 
the spot of the head where No. 3 is situated was warmer than the rest 
ofthe head. I merely asked what part was the warmest, and all agreed 


‚ at thesame place. Some nations are extremely attached to their country, 


while others are readily induced to migrate. Some tribes of the American 
Indians and Tartars wander abont without fixed habitations, ‚while other 
savages have asettledhome. Mountaineers are commonly much attached 
to their native soil, and those of them who visit capitals or foreign coun- 
tries, seem chiefly led by the hope of gaining money enough to return 
home and buy a little property, even though the land should be dearer 
there than elsewhere. I therefore invite the phrenologists who have an 


- opportunity of visiting various nations particularly fond of their country, 


to examine the developement of the organ marked No. 3, and situated 
immediately above Philoprogenitiveness. Some persons think that In- 


. habitiveness may give the delight to see foreign countries, and to travel, 
- but it is quite the reverse; the former delight depends on Locality. 
Those who have Inhabitiveness large and Locality small, do not like to 


eave home ; those who have both organs large like to travel, but to re- 
turn home and to settle at last. In all eivilized nations some individuals 
have a great predilection for residing in thecountry. If professional pur- 
suits oblige them tolive in town, their endeavonur is to colleet a fortune an 
speedily as possible, that they may indulge their leading propensity. I 
have examined the heads of several individuals of this description, and 
found the parts in question much developed.”* The function, however, 
is stated by Dr. Spurzheim as not yet fully settled. From a number of 
observations, the faculty appears to me to have a more extensive sphere 
of action than that which he is disposed to assign to it. 

| Some persons can detain their feelings and ideas in their minds, giving 
Iihem the quality of continuity ; while others cannot do this : the minds 
lof the latter may be compared to the surface of a mirror, on which each 
feeling and thought appears like the shadow of a moving object, making 
4 momentary impression, and passingaway. They experience great difhi 


* Phrenology, last edition, (Boston U. S., 1832,) p. 167, 
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euty in detamning (heir emotions and ideas, so as to examine and caınpare 
them ; and, in consequence, are little capable of taking systematic views 
of any subject, and of concentrating their powers to bear on »me point. I 
have observed this organ to be large in the former and small m ıhe latter. 
It is diffieult to deseribe in words the manner of a man’s mind ; put 
the difference in ınanifestation is so great between those ıu whom this 
Yrgan is small and those in whom it is large, that, if once comprehended, 
it will always be recognised. In conversing wıth some individuals, wa 
find them fall naturally into a connected train of thinking ; either dwelling 
on a subject which interests them, til! they have placed it clearly before 
° the mind, or passing naturally and gracefully to a connected topic. Such 
persons uniformly have this organ large. We meet with others who, ın 
similar circumstances, never pursue one idea for two consecutive seconds, 
but shift from topie to topic without vegard to natural connexion, and 
leave no distinet impression on the mınd of the listener: this happens 
even with individuals in whom reflection is not deficient; but the organ 
in question is in such persons uniformly small. I have met a military 
officer, with Locality and Concentrativeness hoth large, who declared that 
he liked the stirring and diffuse life of a soldier, while engaged in active 
operations ; but that when the army halted he was equally pleased, and 


found equal facility in concentrating his mind to reading, writing, or busi- 


ness, and was not annoyed by that dissipation of intellect of which many 
of his brother-oflicers complained. On the other hand, a gentleman bred 
to the profession of the law, who has this organ rather deficient, declares 
that the effort of concentrated thinking is to him painful, though he has 
excellent Comparison, Causality, and Language. 

‘I'he question vucurs, What ıs the prımitive feeling which gives rıse te 
‚hese phenomena?! The first idea that led me to the conclusion, that it 
is the tendency to concentrate the mind within itself, and to direct its 
Pe in a combined effort to one object, was suggested by a lady, who 

ad remarked this quality in individuals in whom the organ was large. 
The Rev. Dr. Welsh, and Dr. Hoppe of Copenhagen, having oneen inform- 
ed of this view, unknown to each other communicated to me the inference, 
that the faculty gives a tendency to dwell in a piace, dr on feelings and 
ideas, for a length of time, till all, or the majority, of the other faculties 
are satisfied in regard tothem. Both of these phrenologists acquiesce in 
the manifesvations being such as I have described them, when the orgau 
is large or small. Iregard the function of the faculty to be to give con- 
tinuity to Impressions, be they feelings or ideas. The power of giving 
eontinuity to emotion and intellectual conception was a striking feature in 
the minds of the late Mr. John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. During long, 
and solemn pauses in their declamation, their audience saw the mental 
state prolonged over the whole interval, which added to the depth and th« 
intensity of the effect produced. The organ in question seems to me ta 
form one indispensable element in this mental character. Iam unable ta 
give any more specific definition of the function, and admit that the deter- 
mination of it is. attended with great difficulty. An excellent letter on 
the subject appeared in T’'ke Phrenological Journal, vol iüi., p. 193, from 
the pen of ar. anonymous author, which contains many valuable remarks 
on the ultimate principle of the faculty, and I avail myself of it with plea- 
sure. The following are extracts: 

‘If we consider the human mind,’ says Mr. Hume in his Dissertation 
on the Passious, ‘we shall observe that, with regard to the passions, it 
is not like a 'wind-instrument of music, which, in running over all the netes, 
immediately loses the sound when the breath ceases ; but rather resembles 
K# string instrument, where, after each stroke, the vibrations stil] reiamm 
wine sound, which grad'ally and insensibly decays.’ From this ne ınferg 
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that, when an abject which occasıons a variety of emotions is presente“ 
o the mind, each impulse will not produce a clear and distinct note of 
»assion, but the one passion will always be mixed and corfounded witk 
‚he other. In his observations on the laws of the suggesting principle, 
Dr. Thomas Brown remarks the same fact of permanence or coexistence 
as taking place in our mental conceptions in general, when associated 
with the interest of any mental emotion. “I look at a volume or my 
table,’ says he; ‘it recalls to me the friend from whom I received it—the 
remembrance of him suggests to me the conception of his family—of an 
evening which I spent with them—-and of various subjects of our conver- 
sation. Yet the conception of my friend may continue, mingled indeed 
with various conceptions, as they rise successively, but still coexisting 
with them.’* Dr. Brown proceeds, with the felicity and ingenuity which 
so generally distinguish his writings, to explain how this coexistence of 
ideas gives us the capacity of prosecuting with steadiness a mental design 
or plan of thought. His words cannot be abridged without doing injustice 
to bis meaning. “When we sit down,’ he says, ‘to study a particular 
subject, we must have a certain conception, though probably a dim and 
shadowy one, of the subject itself. To study it, however, is not to have 
that conception alone, but to have successively various conceptions, ils 
relations to which we endeavour to trace. The conception of our particu- 
lar subjeet must, in the very first stage of our progress, suggest some 
other conception. But this second suggestion, if it alone were present, 
naving various relations of its own, as well as its relation to the subject 
which suggested it, would probably excite a third conception, which had 
no reference to the original subject—and this third a fourth—and thus a 
whole series, all equally unrelated to the subject which we wish to study. 
It would hence seem impossible to think of the same subject even for a sin- 
gle minute. Yet we know that the fact is very different, and that we often 
occupy whole hours in this manner, without any remarkable deviation 
from our original design. Innumerable conceptions, indeed, arise during 
this time, but all more or less intimately related to the subject, by the 
continued conception of which they have every appearance of being sug- 
gested ; and if it be allowed that the conception of a particular subject 
both suggests trains of conceptions and continues to exist together with 
the conceptions which it has suggested, everything for which I contend 
in the present case is implied in the admission.’ 

“] apprehend,” says the writer in the Journal, “that this principle 
uggests the true metaphysical theory. If we conceive that the simple 
unction of this faculty is to give duration or fixity to whatever concep- 
tions or emotions occupy the mind, the various-operations ascribed to 
Concentrativeness will flow from that function as from an elementary 
principle. In Mr. Combe’s work lately published, * the ‘ primitive feeling,’ 
which gives rise to the phenomena of Üoncentrativeness, is said to be 
‘ the tendency to concentrate the mind within itself, and to direct its pow- 
ers in a combined eflort to one object.” This, however, may be considered 
rather as a description of the operation of the power, than a statement of 
Ihe primary element to which its phenomena may be traced. ff we attend 
Wo what passes in our minds when we endeavour to concentrate our thoughts 
npon a subject, we shall find that we do not attempt any direct coercion 
on our different faculties, but simply endeavour to seize upon the object 
vf thought, and keep it steadily before the mind. Weare all occasionally 
conscious of ineffeetual efforts of attention; If we examine what we de 
or such occasions, we shall find that it consists in an attempt to think of 
some subject which is, for the moment, less attractive than some other 
objects which are the ca.ıses of distraction. An effective concentration 


* Jectures, vol üi., p. 303. t System of Phrenology, 18&. 
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of the facultıes takes place only when the origina, .eading conceptions 
are of themselves powerful and permanent ; and the concentration will be 
found, consequently, to be most perfect when there is least effort to pro- 
duce it. Weare sensible of this on occasions which may be either painful 
or pleasant; when a subject, associated with strong emotion, has taken 
possession of the mind ; and when we find ourselves incapable of banısh- 
ng from our thoughts, even though very desirous of doing so, the train 
of conceptions which has so strongly concentrated our powers upon itself, 
and continues to keepthem in a state of sustained and perhaps distressing 
activity. We speak of our minds having the command ofourideas. This 
may be correct enough in popular language ; but, philosophically speaking, 
our ideas coınmand our minds. Aud even in those cases which appear 
most like exceptions to this principle, it will be found, on examination, 
'hat it is merely one class of ideas assuming the predominance over an- 
vther. When we voluntarily change our train of thought, or endeavour to 
eoncentrate our minds upon a subject, the process is onein which, under 
an impression of the necessity or expediency of attaining to the particular 
subject, we pass from the train of irrelevant ideas, and endeavour to reach, 
by the aid of our associations, the subject which we wish to study. Almost 
every individual is capable of this single effort, and he may repeat it again. 
But that uninterrupted sustaining of the attention so given, which consti- 
tutes Concentrativeness, depends on a quality distinct from eflorts of 
attention—a quality most strongly marked where least effort is necessary 
—-and that is simply the property which this mental power possesses of 
giving continuance to thoughts and feelings when they have sprung up in 
\he mind. This property appears to exist in different degrees in different 
minds ; to which, of course, the diversity in the manifestatious of Concen- 
trativeness, with which we are so often presented, is to be mainly attributed. 
“]t is not difliceult to see in what way this property of permanence 
operates in producing the various peculiarities of a concentrative turn of 
mind. It is alaw of thought which all systems of mental philosophy 
reccgnise, although they may explain it differently, that a conception or 
feeling, when present to the mind, naturally acts in calling up other con- 
ceptious and feelings of the same class. Ideas of Causality call forth 
other ideas of Causality ; emotions of Benevolence or Destructiveness are 
followed by trains of conceptions associated by sympathy with the previous 
mental state. If, then, one predominating eonception or feeling be held 
before the mind by the force of a strong Concentrativeness, the mental 
action just described will of necessity be greatly enhanced. The secon- 
dary conceptions will react upon the original, inereasing the intensity of 
thought and feeling, and adding to the exeitement of the mind. A more 
extensive range of ideas, all bearing the same kindred character, will thus 
be brought into view; and, while the intellect, seizing from a distance 
the point to be pursued, arranges its materials on such a plan as is best 
adapted to attain it, it isat the same time prepared for executing the design 
with greater strength of conception, or, as the nature of the subject may 
require, with a tone of more powerful emotion. The effect of this con- 
centration naturally extends to the active powers in cases where their co- 
operation is necessary; the associated volitions fow more readily alaag with 
the ınental train, and participate in the harmony of all the other faculties. 
“In perfect consisteney with this view, we find that any circumstance 
which gives permanence to an emotion independently of Goncentrative- 
ness, produces the same effect. The continued presence of a cause of 
rovocation will excite Destructiveness to a greater excess of passion. 
Bin Cautiousness, along with deficient Hope, will give a permanent 
tinge to all the mental feelings ; and, when excited by disease, may so 
completely fill the mind with their gloomy suggestions, as to render it 
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inaccessibl2 to every idea of a brighter complexion. Every sentiment, 
whatever its character may be, casts its own peeculiar light overtne men- 
tal prospects ; and the objects beheld reflect that light alone to the mind, 
whetheı it bethe splendour of our more bright and joyous feelings, or the 
hercer gıow of the Jdestructive passions, or the sombre illumination of a 
more melancholy mood. 

“It odeurs to me that the amount of this power, ın the composition 
of intelleetual character, has not been fılly estimated by phrenologists 
Independently of Phrenology altogether, the varieties of mental constitu- 
tion cannot, I think, be satısfactorily accounted for, but by supposing that 
Concentrativeness is an original element of mind, varying in force ın dif- 
ferent individuals. In connecting this power with the cerebral organ, 
phrenologists have proceeded upon experience ; and so far as my limited 
observation has gone, I have been gratified by the remarkable coineidences 
which it has presented between fact and this part of the system. The 
following remarks have been suggested by observation, and are not ınerely 
speculative ; but, at the same time, they are submitted to be set aside or 
confirmed as to their'phrenological accuracy by ıhe more extensive observa- 
tions of our veteran phrenologists: 

*« What is the result of extreme defect in this organ I have had no op- 
portunity of knowing. Deficiency, in the more ordinary degrees, discovers 
itself in different ways, according to its combination with other faculties. 
In some individuals it produces an indisposition to settle into any regular 
plan of life; or, if this has been controlled by circumstances and oıher 
faculties, there may still be seen a want of metk:od, forethought, and con- 
tinuity in the various concerns of intercourse or business. The individual 
does not appear like one driving constantly toward a particular object ; 
his mind takes its direetion from shj*"*= circumstances ; and, if other 
faculties conspire, he may be characterızed by a sort of careless faeility 
ur vivacity of disposition. Should these appearances be restrained by 
large Cautiousness and Firmness, while the reflecting organs at the same 


time are full, the ımanifestations of the deficieney will be considerably dif- 


ferent. There .nay be a propensity to reason, and possibly to deal in 
abstract speculation ; while the individual will exhibit, in his attempts at 
argument, a degree of cloudiness and ambiguity of conception, which 
evidently results from an incapacity of holding up distinctly before his 
mental vision the subject of thought. 

“We occasionally find persuns with large reflecting organs, whom we 
are surprised to observe little given to sustained reasoning or philosophical 
speculation. "The writer has noticed some such, with Causality and Wit 
both large, while be has had reason either to know or to suspect that the 
organ of Concentrativeness was considerably deficient. The intellectual 
perceptions of such appeared to be strong and rapid, and possessed the 
momentary brilliancey imparted by Ideality, or the energy derived from a 
large Combativeness. But the mental action was never sustained ; the 
energy ceased when its impression had just been felt by the auditor ; and 
the decisions of Causality and Wit were never prolonged into a train of 
connected argument. TI'hey came to their conclusions by judgments, and 
not by ratiocination. Whatever cowWd be seen.at a glance or two, they 
perceived, and often with much perspicacity and originality; but they 
failed in everything requiring the investigation of abstract prineiples or 
logical deduction. They excelled in whatever admitted ef succession 
and variety of remark, but were unsuccessful where a single point was 
to be kept in view and carried by argument. They were better orators 
than writers, and more powerful still in conversation than in prolonged 
oratory. It might be thatthey argned well in conversatieral controverey ; 
but this was because the successive replies of the debate broke the >» 
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soning into steps, if I may say so, and always presented a new point for 
immediate judgment. Ail this appears to be the natural consequence of 
a deficient Corcentrativeness. We must observe, however, that such a 
mind, when its faculties are under the influence ofstrong exeitement, may 
exhibit a degree of unity and sustainedness of thought beyond what ia 
usual to it at other moments ; but this would prove nothing against an 
actual deficieney in Concentrativeness. All possess the quality in some 


. degree, and, of course, on occasions of greater excitement, its power will 


be augmented. And still it may be said, that, if great Concentrativeness 
were placed in the same circumstances, its manifestations would be still 
more remarkable. 

“Full or large Concentrativeness gives rise to other descriptions of 

intellectual character. We may occasionally observe a class of persons 
who, with the intellectual organs rather poorly developed, are, not- 
withstanding, great dabblers in argument. They are a species of Lilli- 
putian gladiators, who are perpetually skirmishing and hair-splitting witlı 
all about them in behalf of certain favourite opinions, to the merits 
of which few, alas! are sensible but themselves. This is the extreme 
case, but various modifications of it will be found. The probability is, 
that in all such the organ of Concentrativeness is full; it may be seen, 
indeed, in the natural language of their looks and gestures: along with 
this, Causality will be discovered to be relatively the largest of their in- 
tellectual organs, although absolutely „mall. Their reasonings are dis- 
tinguished by two qualities. The first of these is a deficiency of strength 
and breadth in the conceptions which compose them ; so that their track 
is something like the lines of navigators’ courses in the charts, remarkable 
for nothing but its continuousness. The second is, that they take no 
comprehensive survey of the general principles which bear upon a ques- 
tion ; but having the power of seeing and dissecting that which is imme- 
diately before them, they work onward by the help of certain little formulz, 
now right, and now wrong, till they strike upon some palpable absurdity, 
some contradietion to more general principles or more extensive analogies. 
When such individuals are compared with persons of the former class, 
who have large Causa.ity, and yet do not reason, an apparent contradic- 
tion is presented to the phrenological account of Causality, as a faculty 
which disposes to metaphysics, and ‘gives the perception of logical con- 
sequences in argument.’ The contradietion vanishes when we connect 
two powers together as necessary to reasoning. The Causality of every 
one whose mind is sound, is capable of perceiving the relation between a 
cause and its eflect, or between simple premises and a conclusion. If 
Joncentrativeness be added, which gives the power of keeping the sub- 
jeet of thought steadily before the mind, there will be a capacity for pur- 
suing such a connected series of judgments as constitutes reasoning. In 
ınathematical reasoning, where every term has a definite extension, the 
above power will be sufficient for forming sound conclusions. But, in 
the investigation of moral subjects, there is required a comprehensive 
sonception of the various relations of each term or principle employed in 
our deductions ; and this appears to be the property of a large Causality 
in conjunetion with the knowing organs ; the former giving a powerful 
memory for relations previously discovered, and the latter supplying the 
materials on which the deeisions of Causality are founded. In both of these, 
sıch reasoners as we speak of are deficient ; and hence their speculations 
want the elements both of strength and comprehensiveness of thought. 

“ When full Concentrativeness is joined to large Causality and In- 
dividuality, the power of philosophy aud reasoning appears in its greatest 
perfection. "The mind is at once passessed of large inteNectual resources, 
and is capable of making the most of theın by its power of collecting ita 
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eonceptions into a strong mental pieture, and conveying them with the full 
force of a sust ained representation to the minds of others. The effects 
of a large Causality are just the reverse of those we attributed toa small. 
The intellectual pieture is enlarged in its dimensions, is more completely 
filled up with related conceptions, and has its lines more strongly drawn ; 
and, along with this, there is amore comprehensive view of the multiplie4 
eonnexions which the subject of thought has with other remoter truths.”’* 

The styles „f Tacitus and Grattan appear to me highly characterized 
‚7 Concentrativeness, while that of Dugald Stewart is so only in a mode- 
rate degree. The quality is much more conspieuous in the poetry of 
Thomas Campbell and Crabbe than in that of Sir Walwer Scott. The 
organ was not large in the head of Scott. It seems to have been re- 
eognised by the late Dr. Thomas Brown, who names it a ““ comprehen- 
sive energy,” and it abounds in his own writings. 

It has been objected, that concentration of style is, in many instances, 
the result of labour and condensation ; and in this I agree : but before an 
author will bestow pains in communicating this quality to his composi- 
tions, he must have a relish for it himself; and this, according to my 
notion, is inspired by the organ in question. T'he object of his exertions 
is, to bring his style up to astate which pleases his own faculties ; and if 
the organ be small, he will not find pleasure in concentration either of 
feeling or of thought, and be incapable of produeing it. 

It has been said, that Individuality and Eventuality, when large, pro- 
duce the effects here attributed to Concentrativeness; but I am acquainted 
with a literary gentleman in whom these organs are large and Concen- 
trativeness deficient, and who manifests great knowledge of facts and de- 
tails, combined with deficiency in the power of keeping them continuously 
before his own mind, so as to discover their relative bearings and applı- 
cations. On the other hand, Iam acquainted with a philosophical author, 
who possesses large Ooncentrativeness with deficient Eventuality ; and 
who complains of experiencing great difficulty in acquiring knowledge of 
details, who requires to write down in»tantly the results of his reading 
and observations, and whose knowledge exists in his portfolio more than 
in his brain—but who, in reprodueing his knowledge as an author, labours 
incessantly till he has discovered its natural relations, and gives it forth 
in the most concentrated and systematic form. When Comparison and 
Causality are large in combination with large Concentrativeness, there is 
a tendency to systematize knowledge: when the latter is deficient this 
is not so much felt; and I regard one element in a systematic mind to 
be the power of giving continuousness to feelings and ideas, thereby 
enabling the intellect to contemplate the relations subsisting among them. 

According to this account of the faculty, an individual may have great 
liking for a particular pursuit—Botany, for example, or Phrenology—if he 
possess the combination of faculties which takes pleasure init; and he 
may pursue it with ardour, and nevertheless be deficient in Concentra- 
tiveness. I know such persons, but all of them make efforts collect 


“knowledge, or communicate ideas, without taking a comprehensive and 


concentrated view of the objects and relations about which they treat. 

Dr. Spurzheim, however, objects to my ideas, and states that his ex- 
perience is in contradietion to them. Facts alone must determine be- 
tween us. Atthe same time, there appears to be nothing in the notions 
of Dr. Spurzheim concerning Inhabitiveness inconsistent with the more 
extensive views now taken of the nature of this faculty. 

It has been objected by him, that “ Concentrativeness cannot possible 
be a primitive faculty, since it can neither act alone nor appear diseased 

* Phren. Journ., iii., 193. On the subject of Concentrativeness see also is 
Yon v,%%5; viii., 61, 226, 400, 440, 564. 
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singly ; end since its very existence only becomes af parent by the pro- 
sence of cther powers directed to one obiect.” There are various facu). 
ties which very seldom act alone : thus, Firinness usually acts along with 
other powers—we persevere in passion, in love, in hate, in ambition, or 
in study; but cannot well persevere in mere abstract perseverance: 
Cautiousness causes us to fear ; but we generally fear something which 
depends on other faculties, and rarely experience abstract fear itself. 
Joncentrativeness, therefore, is not singular in not acting alone. I have 
10 doubt of the possibility of its acting by itself, although, from the rare- 
ıess of its doing so, and the obscurity in which the ultimate function 18 
navolved, ] cannot specify the eflect which it then produces. 

As to disease of Concentrativeness, this organ appears to suffer in those 
unaties whose attention is immoveably fixed on some internal impression, 
and who remain absorbed in silent and profound meditation, insensible 
alike to the threats and caresses of those around them, and to the effects 
uf external objects. They differ from ordinary monomaniacs in this, that 
the latter, with certain unsound feelings or ıntellectual perceptions, or 
with unsound associations on the presentment of certain external objects, 
can still direct their attention to other feelings or ideas, and concerning 
them can hold rational conversation. The state now attributed to dis- 
eased Öoncentrativeness must be distinguished also from one for which 
it has been sometimes mistaken, namely, dementia, approaching to idiocy, 
in which a fixed look and silent calmness appear, not from internal me- 
ditation, but from utter insensibility to stimuli. In disease of Concentra- 
tiveness the patient possesses intense conscionsness, and, when cured, is 
able to give an account of all that passed in his mind during the malady ; 
in dementia the period of the disease forms a blank in existence, the 
individual recollecting nothing. Dr. A. Combe, to whom I owe these 
observations, states, that he has heard Esquirol, in his leeiures at the 
Salpetriere, speak of cases such as those now described ; and he himself 
has secn examples which proved the accuracy of his account of them, 
although, owing to the function not having been discovered at the time, 
he did not observe the condition of this particular organ. I am acquainted 
with a gentleman in whom the organ is large, and who, while labouring 
under a nervous affection, in which Cautiousness and Conscientiousness 
were diseased, experienced a feeling as if the power of concentrating his 
mind were about to leave him, and who used vigorous eflorts to preserve 
it. He directed his attention to an object, frequently a spire at the end 
of a long street, and resolutely maintained it immoveably fixed there for & 
considerable length of time, excluding all other ideas from his mind. 
The consequence was, that, in histhen weak state, a diseased fixity of mind 
ensued, in which feelings and ideas stood, as it were, bound up and im- 
moveable, and thereafter a state in which every impression and emotion 
was fleeting and fickle like images in water. He was then unacquainted 
wi£E Phrenology, but knows it now, and expresses his belief that the 
eircumstäpces detailed were probably referable to a diseased affection of 
the organ in question. 

Dr. Spurzheim objects farther, that * no one, in concentrating his mind 
and directing his powers lo one object, exhibits gestures and emotions 
‚ndieating activity in the back part of the head ; the whole of the natural 
langıtage shows that concentration takes place in the forehead.” With 
the zreatest deference to Dr. Spurzheim’s superior skıll and accuracy, I 
take the liberty of stating, that, so far as my own observation goes, those 
persons who really possess the power of concentration, while preparing 
to make a powerful and combined exertion of all their powers, naturally 
draw the head and body backward in the line of this organ. The auther 
=f Waverley describes this as the attitude of concentrated internal tlimk 
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‚ug. Preachers and advocates in whom it is large, while speaxıng witp 
anıim,ation, move the head in the line of Concentrativeness and Indivi- 
dıaity, or straight backward and straight forward. When Combative- 
ness predominates over Concentrativeness in a pleader, he draws his 
head backward and to the side, in the line of Combativeness, and ad- 
vances it in a corresponding direction. 

‘“ The urgan,” continues Dr. Spurzheim, “is also commonly larger in 
vumen tban in men, and I leave every one to decide upon the sex which 
supports ihe more close and vigorous attention.” In Scotland, and I 
may almost say in England, although my observations there have been 
l>ss exte.ısive, this is not the case ; the developement being in general 
\ger in ı, ı than in women. “Itis, moreover,” says he, “larger in 
negroes and in the Celtic trihes than in the Teutonie races; in the 
French, for instance, it is larger than in the Germans. The national 
:haracter of these natidns not only does not confirm the opinion of Mr. 
Joinbe, but is in direct contradiction to it.” From this and'some other 
ıdjections of Dr. Spurzkeim, which I pass over without comment, I am 
convinced that he has not correctly apprehended the quality of mind 
which I designate Concentrativeness. T'his must, no doubt, be my fault ; 
but it affords a good reason for not prolonging disputation. So faras my 
knowledge of French literature extends, it is not marked by deficiency 
of Concentrativeness. The intellectual range of the French is limited, 
but no nation attaiıs to greater perfection within the sphere which their 
faculties are calculated to reach : they write the best elementary works 
an science of any people in Europe ; and to this Ooncentrativeness is 
essential. They bring their powers to bear in a regulated manner on the 
point under consideration, and present it clearly and definitely to the 
understanding. The Germans have nıore powerful reflecting faculties 
than the French, and also greater perseverance ; but, if Imay judge from 
the limited knowledge of their literature which I have been able to obtain, 
they appear inferior to them in Concentrativeness. They introduce more 


-— frequently extraneous ideas and feelings, and do not present so neat and 


_ complete a whole in their compositions. The organ is large in the 


negroes and Scotch, full in the Germans, Chinese, and Hindoos, mode- 
rate in the ancient Greeks, and smali in the Peruvians. 

In regard to the tendency to “ Inhabitiveness,” I conceive that con 
centration of mind is favourable to this tendencey, and that those me» 
and animals whose faculties are most concentrated, have the greatest 
inclination to remain in one place ; besides, animals which browse on 
rocks, and which place their nests in high and difhicult situations, or by 
the banks of rapid rivers, would require for their well-being and comfort 
just such a faculty as this, which should enable them to maintain their 
position with ease, and at the same time to provide for their food and 
safety. The eagle, which loves to soar a,rft, requires certain facilities 
to be exerted to maintain his equilibrium, while at the same time his eye 
darts over a great expanse “through the azure deep of air,” go discern 
his prey on the surface of the earth. There are farther required a con- 
ventration and simultaneous action of numerot > faculties in the stoop 
which he makes upon the prey itself, and in po cing at once upon the 
oird or lamb which he has selected for his vieti1. Something of the 
same kind is required in the water-fowl, whose ciadle is the deep, in 
diıving for his food through the waters. The co- veration of all his 
powers must be required to keep him in that situatio , and at the same 
time enable him to secure what he wishes lor food, an.‘ avoid his nume- 
rous enemies. The skulls of carnivorous animals indı ate a larger de- 
velopement of the brain than those of he !bivorous crea ıres; and .the 
former appear to me to manifest, in their habits, more oı ‘he quality of 
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eontinug isness of emotion and concentrativeness of attention than the 
latter. In tais way I conceive that the new funetior.s attributed :o this 
organ do not suvercede the old, nor imply any incorrectness in the obser- 
vations which led Dr. Spurzheim to conjecture its uses: at the same 
Line there may be a modification of the faculty itself in different species 
of animals, which may determine some to high and some to low situations ; 
while in ınan it may be a ınore general faculıy, without determining to a 
residence of any particular kind. an 

The strongest expression of this faculty which I have observed is in 
rope-dancers and equestrian performers. Their countenances show a 
great internal concentration, watching and directing the slightest motions 
of the body; “nd in the head of Ducrow, of which the Phrenological 
Society has a cast, the organ is very large. He manifests the faculty in 
the highest degree. 

Since the third edition of this work was printed, Dr. Spurzheim has 
replied very fully to my observations on Concentrativeness, in his work 
on Phrenology, pwolished at Boston, United States, in 1832, vol. i., p. 
169. I have perused !is statements with all the attention and respect 
due to a master and a ınosı esteemed friend, and with the single object 
of arriving at the truth, but still I am not satisfied that my previous views 
were erroneous. As the functions of this organ, however, can be settled 
by facts alone, I consider it unnecessary to reply to.the arguments brought 
forward by Dr. Spurzheim in opposition to my opinions. The reader 
must judge for himself. Dr. Spurzheim alludes to the developement of 
the organ in hisown head. “The organ,” says he, ‘is small in my 
head, and when I objected against the former definition of Concentrative- 
ness, * the tendency to maintain two or more powers in simultaneous and 
combined activity, so that they may be directed toward one object,’ 
eonsidering such an operation of the mind rather as intellectual than 
affective, I was told that I could not easily conceive this primmitive power, 
since the organ is small in my brain. I confess that this answer never 
satisied my mind I allow that several feelings and their respective 
organs are small ın my head ; but this did not prevent me to conceive 
their existence in others, being guided by reasoning and by facts.” P. 174. 
In this last observation Dr. Spurzheim is in the right. If Ihad suc- 
»eeued in determining accurately the primitive function, in defining it, 
nd in proving its truth by sufficient facts and arguments, he would 
inquestionably have understood what I meant. But I have all along 
.onfessed that I have not succeeded in accomplishing so much. Never- 
neless, ın consequence probably of the organ being large in my owr. 
draın, I have a strong feeling of the mental quality connected with it; 
while, in conversing with Dr. Spurzheim on the subject, he appeared :n 
me to have so weak a consciousness of the quality, that we never could 
succeed in understanding each other’s experience in regard to it, and 
this is the eircumstance to which be alludes. There is no indelicacy in 
now äddıng, that the deficieney of Concentrativeness appeared to ıne to 
be a sıriking feature in Dr. Spurzheim’s mental manifestations, whether 
as a lecturer, as an author, or in conversation; and that if a large deve- 
lopement of thir orgın had been added to his splendid moral and intel- 
lectual gifts, the powers of his mind as a public teacher would have been 
rendered still more efficient than they were. 

[he leadıng object of these discussions is, to enable the reader to form 
an idea of the mental quality, if it be such, intended to be designated by 
Concentrativeness, so that he may be able to decide on the function of 
the organ by his own observations. Itacts along with the feelings as well 
s with the intellect, and prolongs emotions. Abstract reasoning is not 
ıdın\ “ed iv Phranology as proof in favour of any organ or facu ‘y; and] 
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have observed that, by leading the mind insensibly to ad>pt a conclusıon 
for or against particular ideas, it produces a tendency to seek support for 
opinions rather than truth, and thereby retards the progress of accurate 
iuvestigation. This is an additional reason for abstaining from farther 
argument on the subject. The reader who wishes for additional informa- 
tion in reg@ d to it, may consult the following able communications on 
Concentrat eness, in the ninth volume of the Phrenological Journal : 
“ Remarks on Inhabitiveness and Concentrativeness,” p. 330; and two 
letters, p. 612, one anonymous, and the other by Mr. William Hancock, 
jr, suggesting that the love of pursuit, or constancy, is the function of 
the organ. The faculty is stated as only probable, and stands open foı 
farther elucidation. 
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Tuıs organ ıs situated at the middle of the posterior edge of the parıetal 
bone, on each side of Concentrativeness, higher up than Philoprogenitive- 
ness, and just above the lambdoidal suture. When it is very large two 
annular protuberances will be observed there; or a general fulness if the 
neighbouring organs be large: when the organ is small, that part of the 
head is narrow or depressed. 

Dr. Gall was requested to mould for his collection the head of a lady, 
who was described te him as a model of friendship. He did so, more 
through complaisance than in expectation of making any discovery. On 
examining the head, he found two large prominences, in the form of a 
segment of a sphere, at the sides of the organ of Philoprogenitiveness. 
These prominences, which he had not previously observed, were symme- 
trical, and manifestly formed by parts of the brain ; and he therefore con- 
cluded that they indicated organs. But the question was, What are their 
functions? He inquired at the friends of the lady concerning her dispo- 
sitions and talents, and also obtained her own opinion of the feelings and 
capacities- which she most strongly possessed. All the information 
concurred in regard to the fact, that she was distinguished by inviolable 
attachment to her friends. Although, at different periods of her life, her 
fortune had undergone great changes, and on several occasions she had 
passed from poverty to riches, ler affection for her former friends was 
never forgotten. 'I'he idea naturally presented itself, that the disposition 
to attachment might be connected with a particular part of the brain. 
This inference acquired greater probability from the circumstance, that 
the prominences on the head of this lady were placed in the imınediate 
neighbourhood of the organs of Amativeness and Philoprogenitiveness, and 
that the three feelings have obvious!y some analogy to each other. Man 
subsequent observations confirmed Dr. Gall’s conjecture, and the orgs« 
has long been regarded as established. 

The faculty gives the instinetive tendency to attachment, and causes 
us to experience the greatest delight in a return of affection. Those in 
whom it is strong feel an involuntary impulse to embrace and cling to any 
object which is capable of experiencing fondness. It gives ardour and a 
firm grasp to the shake with the hand. In boys it frequently displays 
itself in attachment to dogs, rabbits, birds, horses, or other animals. In 
girls it adds fondness to the embraces bestowed upon the doll. The 
feelings which it spires abound in the poetry of Moore. He beautifull 
describes its effects ın the following lines : 


“ The heart, like a tendril accustomed to cling, 
Let it grow where it will, cannot flourish alone ; 
But wıll lean to the nearest and loveliest thing 
It can twine with itself, and make closely its own.” 
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‚It also inspires the verse— 
“The heart that loves truly, love never forge's, 
Butas truly loves on to the close ; 
As the sun-flower turns to her god as he sets, 
The sarne look that she turned when he rose.” 

The old Scotch ballad, “ There’s nae luck about the house,” breathes 
the very spirit of this faculty. x 

The organ is generally larger and the faculty stronger in women than 
in men; and the extreme constancy with which, in general, they adhere 
to the objects of their attachment may beattributed to this faculty. “Man 
boasts of his capacity for friendship,” says Mr. Scott, “and falsely speaks 
of its joys as the purest of all human enjoyments. But it is only in the 
heart of feeling, confiding, generous woman, that friendship is to be found 
inallthe fulness of perfection. It was part of the doom pronounced upon 
herat the fall, that “her desire should be to her husband, and that he 
should rule over her ;’” and, conformably to the first clause in this sentence, 
we find Adhesiveness to be, in general, far more powerful in the woman 
tlıan in the man. The most generous and friendly man is selfish in com- 
parison with woman. There is no friend like a loving and an affectionate 
wife. Man may love, but it is always with a reserve, and with a view to 
his own gratification ; but when a woman bestows her love, she does it 
with all her heart and soul.”’* ’ 

Even in the most degraded criminals this faculty sometimes manifests 
itself with a fervour and constancy of affection worthy of a better fate. 
Mary Macinnes, executed in Edinburgh for murder, had gained the affec- 
tion of a person whose name needs not here be mentioned ; and her attach- 
ment to him continued strong in death, and assumed even a nomantic 
appearance in the last moments of her mortal career. He had sent her 
a pocket-handkerchief, having his name written in one corner, and also 
half an orange, with a request that she would eat the latter on the scaffold, 
in token of their mutnal affection, he having eaten the other half the pre- 
ceding morning at the corresponding hour. She held the corner of the 
napkin in her mouth almost all the night preceding her execution, and 
even on the scaffuld. When seated on the drop, the turnkey gave her 
the half orange. She took it out of his hand, and, without the least symp- 
‚om of fear, said, “ Tell him (the object of her attachment) that I die 
perfectly satisfied that he has done all in his power for my life, and that I 
eat the orange as he desired me. May God bless him. Say to him that 
it ismy dying request that he may avoid drink and bad company, and be 
sure never to be late out at night.” Sheseemed to forget eternity in the 
ardour of her attachment to earth. The organ is very large in the cast 
of her head.t 

This great proneness to, and ardour in, attachment on the part of the 
female sex, render those men doubly guilty who, on the false hypothesis 
that affection readily and warmly bestowed ınay be lightly withdrawn and 
directed to another; sport with this beautiful trait of female nature, and 
gain the affections of women to betray their honour, or gratify a silly 
vanity by being loved. 

There is a great difference among individuals in regard to the strength 
of this feeling. Some men have many acquaintances but no friends ; 
while others remain attached to certain individuals wurıng every change 
of circumstances, and do not readily enlarge the circle of their intimates. 
When the organ is large great delight is felt in friendship and attachment, 
the idea of dıstant friends often presents itself, and the glow of affection 
rushes into the mind with allthe warmth and vivacıty ofapassion. "Those 
in whom it is small care little for friendship ; out of sight, out of mind, 
istheir maxim. We frequently see indıviduals of very different characters 


* Phren. Journ., vol. ii., p. 280. Trans. of the Phren. Soc., p. 367. 
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and genius, lastingly attached to each other. Adhesıveness, strong ı 
both, seems to be the bond of union. T'hey perhaps feel many points or 
repulsion, and are not happy if too long and too closely united ; but still. 
on being separated, they experience a longing for each other’s society, 
which makes them forget and forgive everything to obtain its gratification. 
There are husbands and wives who cannot live together, and who yet 
become miserıble when long separated. I conceive this to arise from 
strong Adhesiveness in both, combined with other faculties in each, which 
do not harmonize. 

This faculty is clearly distinguishable from Benevolence, for many per- 
gons are prone to attachment who are not generous. It, however, hasa 
more extensive influence than the production of friendship among individuals, 
and appears to give rise to the instinctive tendency to congregate, whence 
society has originated. Man is created obviously with a view to the social 
state. His feelings of benevolence, love of praise, and justice require 
intercourse with intelligent beings for their gratification, as indispensably 
as the stomach requires food to enable it to perform the process of diges- 
tion ; and Nature, by means of this faculty, seems to give the instinctive 
tendency to associate, by means of which the whole powers of the mind 
may find scope for exercise. If this view be correct, deficiency in the 
organ must be essential to an anchorite or hermit. 

Some of the lower animals possess this propensity as well as man: it 
is remarkably strong in the dog; and horses and oxen sometimes become 
sick and pine, when depmwved of accustomed companions. ‘It is to be 
Jbserved, however,” says Dr. Spurzheim, “that the instinet of being 
attached for life, and that of living in society, are not mere degrees of 
energy of the faculty of attachment. For there are animals which livein 
society without being attached for life, as the bull, the dog, cock, &e. ; 
otbers which live in society and in families, as starlings, ravens, crows, 
&cc.; and others again which are attached for life without living in society, 
as the fox, magpie, &c.” The instinct, therefore, of living in society, and 
that of living in family, he regards as modifications of the faculty in ques- 
tion ; just as smell and taste, although the same senses in herbivorous 
and carnivorous anımals, are modified in the former to relish vegetable 
substances, and, in the latter, animal fibre and efiluvia.. ‘“ Man belongs 
to the class of animals which is social and attached for life; society and 
marriage are consequently effects, not of human reflection, but of an origi- 
nal decree of nature.”* 

Dr. Gall does not coincide in the opinion that attachment for life in 
man and animals results from this organ. It appears to him, as far as his 
knowledge of natural history extends, that, in all species where both the 
male and female concur in rearing the young, marriage for life exists ; and 
that, on the other hand, where the unaided female is sufficient for this 
end, the connexion is temporary. At the same time, he speaks wııh 
much reserve on the subject, and is not prepared to decide, whether there 
is a separate organ for attachment for life, or whether it is the result of a 
combination of several organs, or a modification of Adhesiveness.f 

Excessive energy of this faculty produces extreme regret at the loss of 
friends, or at leaving our country. Nostalgıa is supposed to result from 
disease of the organ.t 

- Mr. Stewart$ and Dr. Thomas Brownl| admit this tendency as a primi- 
tive instinct of our nature, and concur in general with the views of phre- 
nologists in regard to It. 


* Phrenology, p. 152. . - 

+ See a Letter on Marriage, in the Phrenological Journal, ii., 178. 

t Some interesting observations on the insanity of Adhesiveness will be 
tound in Dr. Andrew Combe’sObservations on Mental Derangement, pp.167,248 

6 Outlines, p. 37. Lecture 67. 
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J. J. Rousseau founds hıs ceiebrated Essay on the Origin of the In- 
equality of Ranks, which obtained the prize from the Acadeıny of Dijon, 
an the non-existence of such a propensity in the human mind. He views 
man in his natural state as an isolated and wandering animal, satisfying 
his hunger by the chase or by the fruit of the forest, and quenching hıs 
‚hirst at ihe spring or the brook, and having no more need or desire of 
society with his kind than the eagle or the wolf He conceives, that the 
individual who first enelosed a spot of ground and called it mine, and who 
first cajoled his fellow-men to settle, around him and assist him in his 
projects, wasthe author of all the evil with which human nature is now 
afflıcted. Many volumes have been written in answer to this absurd lucu- 
bration ; but I submit, that Phrenology, by showing that those who have 
this part of the brain large are inspired with an instinctive tendency to 
associate with their fellows, atfords a brief and satisfactory refutation of 
the hypothesis. 3 

The great activity of this organ disposes persons to embrace and cling 
to each other; two children in whom it is active will put their arms round 
each other’s necks, and lay their heads together, causing them to approach 
in the direction of the organ of Adhesiveness, or assuming this attitude 
as nearly as possible. A dog, when anxious to show his attachment, will 
rub his head at the seat of this organ on his master’s leg. When two 
persons, in whom this organ is very large, meet, they feel an involuntary 
attachment springing up in their minds toward each other, unless their 
other faculties be very incongruous. 

The organ is established. 


5. COMBATIVENESS. 


Taıs organ ie situated at the posterior-inferior angle of the parıetaı vone, 
a little behind and up from the ear. 

Dr. Gall gives the following account of its discovery: After he had 
abandoned all the metaphysical systems of mental philosophy, and become 
anxious to discover the primitive propensities of human nature by means 
of observation, he collected in his house a number of individuals of the 
lower classes of society, following different occupations, such as coach- 
drivers, servants, and porters. After acquiring their corfidence, and dis- 
posing them to sincerity, by giving them wıne and money, he drew them 
Into conversation abour each other’s qualities, good and bad, and partieu- 
larly about the striking characteristics in the disposition of each. In the 
descriptions which they gave of each other, they adverted much to those 
who everywhere provoked quarrels and disputes ; they also distinguished 
individuals of a pacific disposition, and spoke of them with contempt, call- 
ing them poltroons. Dr. Gall became curious to discover whether the 
heads of the bravoes whom they described differed in any respect from 
those of the pacifie individuals. He ranged them on opposite sides, and 
found that those who delighted in quarrels had that part of the head im- 
mediately behind and a little above the ear much broader than the others. 

He observes, that there could be here no question about the influence 
of education, and that this prominent feature in the character of each 
could never be attributed to the influence of external circumstances. 
Men in the rank to which they belonged abandoned themselves without 
reserve to the impulses of their natural dispositions. 

The spectacle of fighting animals was, at that time, still existing at 
Vienna. An individual belonging to the establishment was so extremely 
ihtrepid, that he frequently presented himself in the arena quite alone, to 
sustain the combat against a wild boar or a bull. In his head the organ 
was found to be very large. Dr. Gall next examined the heads of severalof 
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his felaow-students, who had been banished from universities for exeiting con- 


tentions and continually engaging in duels. In them also the organ was 
large. “In the course of his researches he met with a young In Tine 
repeatedly disguised herself in male attire, and maintained battles with the 
other sex ; and in her, also, the organ was large. On the other hand, he 
examined the heads ofindividuals who were equally remarkable for want of 
courage, and inthem the organ was small. The heads of thecourageous per 
sons Värked in every other point, but resembled each other in being broad in 
this part. FEqual differences were found in the other parts of ihe heads of 
the timid, when compared with each other, but all were deficient at Com- 
bativeness. 

"This faculty has fallen under the lash of ridicule, and it has been objected 
that the Creator cannot have implanted in the mind a faculty for fighting. 
The objectors, however, have been as shallow in learning as in observation 
of human nature. The profoundest metaphysicians adınit its existence, 
and the most esteemed authors describe its influence and operations. 'T’'he 
character of Uncle Toby, as drawn by Sterne, is in general true to nature ; 
and it isa personification of the combative piopensity, combined with great 
benevolence and integrity. “If,” says UIncele Toby, “when I was a 
school-boy, I could not hear a drum beat but my heart beat with it, was 
it my fault? Did I plant the propensity there! Did I sound the aların 
within, or Nature?” He proceeds to justify himself against the charge 
of cruelty supposed to be implied in a passion for ıhe battle-field. “ Did 
any one of you,” hecontinues, ‘“shed more tearsfor Hector? And when 
King Priam came to the camp to beg his body, and returned weeping back 
to Troy without it—you know, brother, I could not eat my dinner. Did 
that bespeak:me cruel? Or, because, brother Shandy, mv blood flew out 
into the camp, and my heart panted sior war, was it a proof that it could 
not ache for the distress of war too !” 

Taeitus, in his history of the war by Vespasian against Vitellius, men- 
tious, that ‘‘ Even women chose to enterthe capitol and abide the siege. 
Among these the most signal of all was Verulana Gracilia, a lady, who 
followed neither children, nor kindred, nor relations, but followed only the 
war.”—Lib. iii. * Courage,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘ is a quality so neces- 
sary for maintaining virtue, that it is always respected, even when it is 
associated with vice.” 

Mr. Stewart and Dr. Reid admit this propensity under the name of 
“ sudden resentment ;” and Dr. Thomas Brown, under the name of ‘“ ın- 
stant anger,” gives an accurate and beautiful description of it when act- 


ing in combination with Destructiveness. “ T’herzıs a principle in our 


mind,” says he, “which is to us like a constant protector ; which may 


. slumber, indeed, but which slumbers only at seasons when its vigilance 


would be useless, wbich awakes therefore at the first appearance of unjust 
intention, and which becomes more watchful and more vigorous in pro- 
portion to the violence of the attack which it has todread. What should 
we think of the providence of nature, if, when aggression was threatened 


‘ against the weak and unarmed at a distance from the aid of others, there 


were instantly and uniformly, by the intervention of some wonder-working 
power, to rush into the hand of the defenceless, a sword or other weapon 
of defence? And yet this would be but a feeble assistance, if compared 
with that which we receive from those simple emotions which Heaven 
has caused to rush, as it were, into our mind, for repelling every attack.” 
Vol. ili., 324. This emotion is exactly the phrenological propensity of 
Combativeness aided by Destructiveness. The chief difference between 
Dr. Brown’s views and ours is, that he regards it as amere susceptibility 
of emotion, liable to be called into action when provocatlion presents 
tself, but slumbering in quiescence in ordinary circumstances ; while we 
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„ok upon it asalso a spontaneously active impulse, exertirig £.ı influence 
on the mental constitution, independently of unjust attack. It is to ex- 
press this active quality that the term Combativeness is used to designate 
the faculty. 

Combativeness, then, confers the instinctive tendency to oppose. In 
its lowest degree of activity it leads to simple resistance; ın a higher 
degree to active aggression, either physical or moral, for the purpose of 
removing obstacles. Courage is the feeling which accompanies the active 
state of this propensity. Hence an individual with predominating Com 
bativeness anticipates in a battle the pleasure of gratifying his ruling pas- 
sion, and is blind to all other considerations. His love of contention is ar 
instinct. He is a fighting animal. Courage, however, when properly 
directed, is useful to maintain the right. On this accounta considerabla 
endowment of it isindispensable to all great and magnanimous characters. 
Even in schemes of charity, or in plans for the promotion of religion oı 
learning, opposition will arise, and Combativeness inspires its possessoı 
with that instinctive boldness which enables the mind to look undaunted 
on a contest in virtue’s cause, and to meet it without shrinking. Were 
the organ very deficient in the promoters of such schemes, they would 
be liable to be overwhelmed by contending foes, and baflled in all their 

xertions. I conceive that Mrs. F'ry would require no small Combative- 
ness to give her courage to undertake the reformation of Newgate. With- 
out it, her mind could not have felt that boldness to encounter difhiculıy 
which must have preceded the resolution to undertake so great an enter- 
prise. Howard the philanthropist, also, must have been supported by it 
in the perils he voluntarily confronted in visiting the dungeons of Europe. 
Indeed, I have observed that the most actively benevolent individuals of 
both sexes—those who, in person, minister to the relief of the poor, and 
face poverty and vice in their deepest haunts, to relieve and correct them 
—have this organ fully developed. Luther and Knox must have had a 
large portion of it to enable them to perform the services which they ren- 
dered to Christendom. 

The organ is large in valiant warriors. In the skulls of King Robert 
Bruce,* and General Wurmser, who defended Mantua against Bonaparte, 
it is exceedingly oonspicuous. The subjoined figures represent Wurm- 
ser’s skull contrasted at this organ with the skull of a Cingalese boy, in 
which itissmall. The figures of Hare and Melanethon, on pp. 85 and 86, 


GENERAL WURMSER. CıinsaLese Boy. 





exhibit Combativeness largely and moderately developed ; and the reader 
will find additional examples of its great developement in the heads of 
Caracalla and the Roman Gladiator, delineated in Dr. Spurzheim’s Phy- 
siognomy, plates 14 and 32. It is very large in Linn, and moderate in the 
Rev. Mr. M., whoseheads are represented on p. 108 0f the present volume, 

In feudal times great Combativeness was more essential to a leade 


* Trans. ofthe Phren. Soc., p. 247. 
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than it is in modern warfare. Richard Ceur de Lion, Bruce, and Wa.- 
lace could command the fierce barbarians whom they led to the field only 
by superior personal prowess ; and, indeed, hope of vietory was then found- 
ed .hiefly on the dexterity with which the chief could wield his sword. 
. In modern warfare comprehensiveness of intellect is more requisite in a 
general ; but still Combativeness is a valuable element in his constitution. 
Napoleon distinguished accurately between these two qualities. He 
deseribes Ney and Murat as men in whom animal courage predominated 
over judgment ; and notices their excellence in leading an attack or a 
charge of cavalry, accompanied by incapacity for conducting great affairs. 
The most perfect military commander, he says, is formed when cuurage 
and judgment are in a@quilibrio—in phrenological language, when the 
organs of Combativeness, moral sentiment, and reflection are in just pro- 
portion to each other. 

This faculty isof great service to abarrister: it furnishes him with the spirit 
of contention, and causes his energies to rise in proportion as he is opposed. 

Uombined with Destructiveness, it inspires authors with the love of 
battles. Homer and Sir Walter Scott are fired with more than common 
energy, when describing the fight, the slaughter, and the shouts of victory. 
From this sympathy of historians, orators, and poets, with deeds of arms, 
warriors are too inconsiderately elevated into heroes, and thus the trade 
of butchery is fostered and rendered glorious, with little reference to the 
merits of the quarrel. Phrenology, by revrealing the true source of the 
passion for war, will, it is to be hoped, one day direct the public sentiment 
to mark with its highest disapprobation every manifestation of this faculty 
that is not sanctioned by justice, and then we shall have fewer battles and 
inflietions of misery on mankind. 

When too energetic and ill-directed, it produces the worst results. It 
then inspires with the love of contention for its own sake. In private 
gociety it produces the controversial opponent, who will wrangle and con- 
test every point, and, ‘even though vanquished, will argue still.” When 
thus"energetic and active, and not directed by the Moral Sentiments, it 
becomes a great disturber of the peace of the domestic cirele: contradic- 
tion is then a gratification, and the hours which ought to be dedicated to 
pure and peaceful enjoyment, are imbittered bysstrife. On the great field 
of the world its abuses lead to quarrels, and, when cöfdined with Destruc- 
tiveness, to bloodshed and devästation. In all ages countless thousands 
have thronged round the standard raised for war, with an ardour and alac- 
rity which showed that they experienced pleasure in the occupation. 

Persons in whom the propensity is strong, and not directed by superior 
sentiments, are animated by an instinctive tendency to oppose every mea- 
sure, sentiment, and doctrine advocated by others; and they frequently 
impose upon themselves so far as to mistake this disposition for an acute 
spirit of philosophizing, prompting them to greater vigour of investigation 
than other men. Bayle, the author of the Historical Dictionary, appears 
to have been a person of this description ; for, in writing, his general rule 
was, to ‚ake the side in opposition to every one else: and hence it has 
been remarked, that the way to make him write usefully was, to attack 
him only when he was in the right, for he would then combat in favour 
of truth with all the energy of a powerful mind. William Cobbett men- 
tions, that, in his youth, the rattle of the drum inviting him to war was 
enchanting music to his ears, and that he ardently became a soldier. In 
his maturer years the combative propensity seemed to glow with equal 
activity in his mind, although exerted in a different direction. By speech 
and writing he contended in favour of every opinion that was interesting 
for the day. To Combativeness was owing no small portion of that bold- 
ness which even his enemies could not deny him to possess. 
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SL “ The organ is large also in persons who have murderad from the impulse 
of the moment, rather than from cool deliberate design. The casts of 
Haggart and Mary Macinnes are examples in point. The same is the 
case in several casts of Caribs’ skulls, a tribe remarkable for the fierceness 
of their courage. + The ancient artists have represented it large in their 
statues of gladiators. The practice of gladiatorship, as also the prize- 
firhts of England, have for their object the gratification of this propensity. 

When the organ is very large and active, it gives a hard thumping sound 
to the voice, as if every word contained ablow. Madame de Stael ınforıns 
us, that Bonaparte’s voice assumed this kınd of intonation when he was 
angry; and I have observed similar manifestations in individuals whom I 
knew to possess this part of the brain largely developed. When predo- 
minant, it gives a sharp expression to the lips, and the individual has the 
tendency to throw his head backward, and a little to the side, in the direc- 
tion of the organ, or to assume the attitude of a boxer or fencer. 

When the organ is small, the individual experiences great diffieulty in 
resisting attacks ; and he is not able to make his way in paths where he 
müst invade'the prejudices or encounter the hostility of others. Exces- 
sively timid children are generally deficient in this organ and possess a 
'arge Oautiousness; their heads resembling the figure of the Cingalese 
boy on p. 135. I conceive the extreme diffidence and embarrassment of 
Cowper the poet, to have arisen from such a combination; and in his 
verses he loathes war with a deep abhorrence. Deficiency of Comba- 

tiveness, however, does not produce fear ; for this is a positive emotion, 
"7 often of great vivacity, which cannot originate from a mere negation of 
an opposite quality. 
Combativeness is generally more developed in men than in women ; 
but in the latter it is sometimes large. If it predominates, it gives a bold 
. and forward air to the female ; and when a child she would probably be 
“_uistinguished as a romp. 4 
In society it is useful to know the effects of this faculty, for then we 
) can treat itaccording toits nature. When we wish to convince a person 
in whom the organ is large and Conscientiousness deficient, he will neveı 
endeavour to seize the meaning or spirit of our observations, but will per- 
__ tinaciously put these aside, catch at any inaccuraey of expression, fly to 
- & plausible, although obviously, false inference, or thrustin some extranieous 
eircumstance, as if it were of essential importance, merely to embarrass 
tlie discussion. Individuals so constituted are rarely convinced of any- 
thing, and the proper course of treatment is, to drop the argument and 
leave them in quiet possession of the field. This, by withdrawing the 
opportunity for exercising their Combativeness, is really a punishment to 
them ; and our views will have a better chance to sink into their minds, 
unheeded by themselves, than if urged by us, and resisted by them, which 
would infallibly be the case if we showed anxiety for their conviction 
The test of a combative spirit is to state some clear and almost self-evi 
N dent proposition as part ofour disconrse. The truly contentious opponent 
will instinetively dispute or deny it, and we need proceed no färther. 
When the organ is large, and excited by strong potations, an excessive 
tendency to quarrel and fight is the consequence. Hence some indivi- 
duals, in whom it is great, but whose moral and intellectual faculties are 
capable of restraining it when sober, appear, when inebriated, to be of a 
different nature, and extremely combative.* The organ is liable also to 
excessive excitation through disease. Pinel gives several examples of 
monomania clearly referable to it and Destructiveness. “ A maniac,” 
\ says he, “ naturally peaceful and gentle in disposition, appeared inspired 
* On the question, why intoxication exeites, in a particular manner, the or 
gans of Combativenessand Destructiveness ? see The Phren. Journ., ix., 306 
12* 
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py the demon of malice during the fit. He was then in an uneasingıy 
mischievous activity. He locked up his companions in their cells, pro- 
voked and struck them, and at every word raised some new quarrel and 
fighting.” Another individual, who, during his lueid intervals, was mild, 
obliging, reserved, and even timid in his manners, became, during the fit, 
highly audacious, “ and experienced the most violent propensity to pro- 
voke tlıose who approached him,'and to ırritate-and fight them avec ou- 
trance.” On visiting London Bedlam in 1824, IT examined the head of « 
male patient, and pronounced Combativeness and Destructiveness to be 
uncommonly large. I was desired tolook at his hands. They were fas- 
tened to rings in an iron girdle round his waist. He had committed 
murder in an access of fury, and was liable to relapses, in which he 
manifested these propensities with inordinate vehemence. 

This organ is found also in the lower animals ; but there are great 
differences among them in respect to its energy. Rabbits, for instance, 


are more courageous than hares ; and one dog looks incessantly for an 


opportunity of fighting, while another always flies from the combat. The 


bull-dog forms a contrast in this propensity to the greyhound ; andthe head. 


of the former is much wider between and behind the ears than the latter. 
«This älso,” says Dr. Spurzheim, “is an unfailing sign to recognise if a 
horse be shy and timid, or bold and sure. The same difference is ob- 
served in game-cocks and game-hens, in comparison with domestic fowls. 
Horse-jockeys, and those who are fond of fighting cocks, have long made 
this observation.” 

The name given to this faculty by Dr. Gall is the instinct of self-defence 
and defence of property ; but Dr. Spurzheim justly regards this appellation 
as too narrow. “ According to the arrangement of nature,” says he, “ it 
is necessary to fight in order to defend. Such a propensity must, there. 
fore, exist forthe purposes of defence ; but it seems to me that it is, like 
all others, of general application, and not limited to self-defence : I there- 
fore, call the cerebral part in which it inheres the organ of the propensity 
io fight, or of Combativeness.” Mr. Robert Cox has published a minute 
analysis of the faculty in the ninth volume of T’he Phrenologica! Journal, 
(p. 147,) and arrives at the conclusion, that, when stripped of all acciden- 


tal modifications, it is ** neither more nor less than the instinct or rer 


lo oppose, or, as it may be shortly expressed, Opposiveness” He regards 
“«Coinbativeness,” or the tendency to fight, as the result of the combined 
action of the organ now under discussion, and that of Destructiveness. 

Sir George Mackenzie, unknown to Mr. Cox, had previously expressed 
a similar view in his Illustrations of Phrenology, published in 1820. “ We 
are inclined,” says he, “to consider a propensity to fight as a compound 
feeling ; and also that desire which some persons appear to have, of being 
objects ofterror to others. A propensity to fight implies a desire to injure. 
No man can feel a desire to attack another,and say that he has no desire 
to hurt him.” P. 99. Cases illustrative ofthe organ of Combativeness 
will be found in The Phrenological Journal, v.,570; vii., 638 ; viii., 206, 
406, 596 ; ix., 61. . 


6. DESTRUCTIVENESS. 


Taıs organ is situated immediately above, and extends a little backward 
and forward from, the external opening of the ear, and corresponds to the 
lower portion of the squamons plate of the temporal bone. In Dr. Gall’s 

lates it extends a few lines farther back than in those given by Dr. Spurz- 
cn » and Dr. Gall mentions, that, when it is excessively large, the whole 
portion of the skull from the inferior margin of the parietal bones to the 
sars is elevated; and that in cases of smaller developement the promi 
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nence is confined to the lower part of the temporal bones. I have seen 
examples of both kinds.. The external opening of the ear is much lower 
in some individuals thau in others. Its depression is caused by the great 
size of the cerebral convolutions which lie over the petrous portion of the 
temooral bone and in the middle fossa of the skull, and is one sign of 
Destructiveness being large. 

Dr. Gall gives, in substance, the following account of the discovery of 
this organ: In comparing attentively the skulls of several of the lower 
animals, he observed a characteristic difference between those of the Car- 
niryrons and the graminivorous tribes. In graminivorous animals only 
asmall-portion of the brain !ies behind the external opening of the ear; 
while in the carnivorous a considerably larger mass is situated there. 
He found also that the skulls of the latter were more prominent above 
the ear than those of the former. For a long time he merely communi- 
cated these observations to his hearers, without making‘the least appli- 
cation-of themto Phrenölögy. He only pointed out that, by inspecting 
the eranium, even'whenthe teeth are wanting, it is possible to distinguish 
whether the animals belong to the graminivorous or camivorous genera. 
It happened, at length, that some one sent him the skull of a parrieide ; 
bat he put it aside, without imagining that the skulls of murderers could 
be of any üse to him in his researches. Shortiy afterward he received 
also the cranium Of ahighwayman, who, not satishied with robbing, had 
murdered several of his vietims. He placed these two crania side by 
side, and frequently examined them. Every time that.he dıd so he was 
Sstruek-withthisseireumstance;thatjalthough they differed in almost every 
other point, each of them presented a distinct and corresponding pro- 
minence immediately above the external opening of the ear. Having 
observed, however, the same prominence in some öther crania in his 
collection, he thought that it might be by mere accident that this part 
was so much developed in the skulls of the murderers. It was only after 
a considerable time, therefore, that he began to reflect upon the PETER 
conformation of the brain in carnivorous and graminivorous animals ; and 
having then observed that the part which was Harge in carnivorous animals, 
was precisely that which was so much developed in the murderers, the 
question occurred to him, Is it possible that there can be any connexion 
between the conformätion of brain thus indicated and the propensity to 
kill? At first,” says Dr. Gall, “T revolted from this idea; but as my 
only business was to observe and to state the result of my observations, 
I acknowledged no other law than that oftruth.” “ Let us not, therefore,” 
says he, ‘ fear to unfold the mysteries of nature, for it is only when we 
shall hare discovered the hidden springs of human actions that we shall 
know how to guide the conduct of men.” 

This faculty has been subjected to much ridicule, owing_partly to its 
having been named by Dr. Gall the penchant au meurtre, or propensıty 
to kill. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that he spoke She organ 
of murder. Killing being a necessary operation, he regarded this as a 
legitimate aim of the faculty when rightly directed ; but “I have never,” 
says he, “in speaking of the instinct du meurtre, meant a propensity to 
homicide.” The word Destructiveness employed by Dr. Spurzheim is a 
more comprehensive appellation, and the propensity thus designated is 
recognised by many authors as existing in tie human mind. Lord Kames 


‚observes, that “there is a contrivance of Nature, no less simple than 


effectual, which engages men to bear with cheerfulness the fatigues of 
hunting and the uncertainty of capture ; and ‘that is an appetite for hunt- 
eng.’—** It is an illustrious instance of providential care, the adapting 
the internal constitution of man to his external circumstances. ’T'he appe- 
tite for hunting though among vs little necessary for food, is to this day 
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remarkable in young men, high and low, rich and poor. Natural propen- 
sities may be rendered faint or obscure, but never are totally eradicated.”* 
Vicesimus Knox, in his Essays, gives a similar theory of hunting. The 
delight felt in this sport has been ascribed to the excitement of the chase, 
to emulation, and to the pleasure of succeeding in our aim ; but if these 
were the only sources of the enjoyment, it ought to be as pleasant to gallop 
over hill and dale, and leap hedge and ditch, without as with an anımal 
in chase, and as agreeable to shoot at any inanimate objeet thrown into 
the air as ata bird. This, however, is not the case: unless there is a 
ereature to suffer the effects of hunting and shooting, little pleasure is 
derived from these \anorious pastimes. 

The feeling is familiar to poets and authors who delineate human 
nature. 'T’he description by Sir Walter Scott, of King Robert Bruse 
avenging on Cormac Doil.the death of Allan, is written in the very spirit 
of Destructiveness. 

“Not so awoke the King! his hand 
Snatched from the flame a knotted brand, 
The nearest weapon of his wrath ; 

With this he crossed the murderer’s path, 
And venged ycung Allan well! 

The spattered brain and bubbling blood 

Hissed’on the half-extinguished wood ; 
The miscreant gasp’d and fell.” 

The same author recognises several of the phrenological faculties in 
the following lines—in particular, Love of Approbation and Destructive- 
ness ; the latter, however, only in a state of abuse. 'T'he verses refer ta 
the battle of Bannockburn: 

“ But O! amid that waste of life, 

What various motives fired with strife ! 
The aspiring noble bled for fame, 
The patriot for his country’s claim ; 
This knight his youthful strength to prove, 
And that to earn his lady’s love: 
Some fought from rujhan thirst of blood ; 
From habit some, or hardihood. 
But ruffiän stern, and soldier good, 
The noble, and the slave, 
From various cause the same wild road, 
On the same bloody morning trode, 
To that dark Inn, the grave.” 

In Recollections of the Peninsula, by the author of Sketehes in Indıa, 
the following passage occurs: ‘“ As the chill dews of evening were de- 
scending on our bivouack, a stafl-officer, with a courier, came galloping 
into it, and alighted at the quarters of our general. It was soon known 
among us that a severe and sanguinary action had been fought by our 
brother-soldiers at Talavera. Disjointed rumours spoke of a dear-bought 
field, a heavy loss, and a subsequent retreat. ] well remember how we 
all gathered round our fires to listen, to conjecture, and to talk about this 
glorious but bloody event. We regretted that we had borne no share in 
the honours ofsuch a day ; and we talked with an undefined pleasure about 
thecarnage. Yes! strange as it may appear, soldiers, and not they alone, 
talk ofthe slaughter of battle-fields with a sensation which partakes of plea- 
sure.” (P. 39.) Inconfirmation of thisremark, I may notice that I have 
met, with some young men who possessed good moral qualities, but whose 
thoughts ran habitually on killing and slaughtering. The impulse was re- 
strained, but they confessed that it would have giventhem great momentary 
gratification to smash and slay. In them the organ was decidedly laxge 


* Sketches, B.i. 
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in these circumstances, would have stood, if he had been without this 
propensity. He would have been the timid Prey of every ferocious animal 

is mind, the lion and tiger 
read their fate in his eye, and slırink from the encounter, unless irresis- 
tibly impelled by starvation. 

Let us, moreover, imagine a community of men in whom no Destruc- 
tiveness was found ; who would reason with, entreat, or flee from their 
adversaries, but never raise a weapon intheir own defence : how speedily 
would the profligate and unprincipled flock to the mansions of such a peo- 
ple, as to their appropriate prey; and what contumelies and sufferings 
would they compel them toendure ! But let them possess the prupensity 
in question ; let them, in short, raise their standard, and, like Scotland’s 
monarch, inscribe on it, “ Nemo me impune lacesset”’—a motto insp'red 
by Destructiveness and Conscientiousness combined ; and let them act 
up to the spirit of the words, by hurling vengeance on every wanton aggres- 
sor , and such a people will subsequently live in peace under their olive 
and their vine, protected by the terror with which this faculty inspires 
those who, but for it, would render the world a scene of horror and de- 
vastation.. When any power is indispensable to human safety, Nature 
implants it in the mind; and such an instinet is Destructiveness. 

Combativeness, then, gives courage to meet danger unappalled, and to 
resist it. Destructiveness makes the onset perilous and terrible to the 
aggressor. Combativeness enables us to meet and overcome obstacles, 
and, having surmounted them, desiresno more. Destructiveness prompts 
us to chastise or even exterminate the causes of them, so that they may 
never rise up again to create fresh annoyance. Ücmbativeness would 
inspire Luther and Knox with courage to oppose the doctrines of the 
church of Rome, and to maintain the truth as revealed in the Scriptures ; 
Destructiveness would prompt them utterly to destroy the Roman Hie 
rarchy, and to trample its insignia under foot. g 

When the energy of this faculty is great and Benevolence moderate, 


dividuals miserable from too great feebleness of this faculty. Every bei 
in a state of pain harrowed wo their feelings, lacerated their hearts, | 
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produced a degree of continued uneasiness scarcely c onceivable by persons 
of more obdurate dispositions. 

Mr. Robert Cox, in an ingenious essay on “ The Laws of Activity ot 
Destructiveness,” published in T’he Phrenological Journal, vol. ıx., p. 402, 
regards the primitive feeling manifested by this organ to be “the pro- 
pensity to injure.” “ Let me not,” says he, ‘be misapprehended. In- 

Jury does not necessarily imply malice or mischief. There are necasions 
when it is beneficial to injure ; though doubtless the propensity is mani- 
fested less frequently in its uses than in its ahuses. We may destroy, 
kill, or chastise for good purposes as well as bad ; nay, we are compelled 
to do so: and the faculty which prompts to such conduct needs only to 
be regulated by morality and reason. Destruction is extreme injury ; to 
kill is to inyure mortally ; slander and reproach are verbal injuries ; chas- 
tisement is injurıous to bodily comfort ; we injure a statue by breaking 
off its nose.” Mr. Cox remarks, that “it seems to be a law ofthe human 
constitution, that, when any of our faculties is pained or disagreeably 
active, this propensity instantly comes into play; that is to say, there is 
immediately excited in the mind of the sufferer an inclination to injure— / 
having for its object the inflicter of the pain, if one exist, but not/frequently w/ 
vented, where the feeling is uncontrolled by the moral sentiments and 
intellectual powers, upon neutral individuals, or even inanimate objects.” 
A foolish nurse beats the ground on which a heedless child has fallen, | 
and thereby gratifies its feeling of revenge, or its desire to injure the ob- | 
ject which occasioned the pain. I] concur in Mr. Cox’s view, in so far 
that I regard the desire to injure as one form of manifestation of Destruc- 
= tiveness; but I doubt whether in every individual this desire is in- 
im stinctively felt on every occasion when pain isexperienced. This appears 
to ıne to be the case only when Destructiveness has been trained to act 
on such occasions, or when the orgay is very largeand active. But if ın 
any individua« it is moderate, and Benevolence and Veneration are very 
large, I think that the first emotions of such a person in experieneing 
pain are, resignation, meekness, and submission. To this, however, Mr. 
Cox replies, that, on the contrary, it is only as the result of moral train- 
ing, and of religious and philosophical impressions, that resignation and 
meekness in such ceircumstances are found; the natural and immediate 
tendency of pain and grief being to excite Destructiveness. This, he 
argues, is distinctly seen in the conduct of ill-educated people, and espe- 
s cially of children and savages—a class of persons who act almost excelu- 
A sively from impulse of the animal feelings, unrestrained and unmodified 
o by the moral and intellectual powers. A large Destructiveness is most 
easıly roused. 

The organ is large in the heads of cool and deliberate murderers. It 
is very laıge, and Benevolence small, in the skull of Bellingham, who 
murdered Mr. Percival.* Thetemporal bones protrude very much in the 
situation of the organ of Destructiveness, on each side, and the frontal 
bone presents a receding surface at the organ of Benevolence, where the 
skulls of individuals remarkable for benevolence generally rise into an 
elevation of an mch or more. A cast of Bellingham’s skull may be in- 
spected inthe Phrenological Society’s collection. The organ of Destruc- 

. tiveness is largely developed also in the skull of Gordon, who accoınpanied 
a poor half-fatuous pedlar boy, and, in the middle of a muır, beat out his 
brains with the heel of his clog, and robbed him of his pack, not worth 
twenty shillings.t The skull itself is in the Society’s collection, and the 
bones protrude considerably on each side attheregion in question. The 
protrusion in these instances arises from its excess over the neigkbouring 
organs. If they had been equally arge, there would have been great 


* Phrenological Transactions, p. 339. t Ib., p. 327 
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neral breadth, but no particular elevation. Inexperienced observers 
ften fall into great errors by looking for protrusion alone. "The organ is 
rge in Charles Rotherham, who pulled a stake from a hedge and beat 
®ut the brains of a poor woman on the highway, and robbed her of some 
very trifing articles. Itis large also in the skulls of Hussey, Nisbet, and 
* Tiockey, who were executed for murder. It is very large, with deficient 
hr Moral organs, in William Hare, who murdered sixteen human beings, foi 
- — the sake of the price of their dead bodies as subjects for dissection ; and 
= also in Gottfried, already mentioned on pages 86 and 87 ; Vitellius, page 
- #89; and Linn, page 108. It, and the organ of Acquisitiveness, appear 
= to have been largely developed in tlıe head of Heaman, executed at Edin- 
_ — burgh fo: piracv and murder; also in the head of Robert Dean, executed 
> for murdering a child witbout any rational motive; and in the head of 
— Mitchell, executed for murdering a young woman whom he had seduced. 
In the heads of David Haggartand Mary Maeinnes, executed at Edinburgh, 
and of Booth, a poacher, executed at York, all for murders committed on 
= the impulse of the‘moment, it appears considerably developed ; while in 
— "them Combativeness also is large. In the skull of Tardy, an atrocious 
Pirate, murderer, and suicide,* the developement of Destructiveness is 
 enormous. It is large also in the skull of Robert Burns. The reader 
_ may contrast, at situation of this organ, the skulls represented on p. 135 
of the present work 
The Phrenological Society possesses casts of the skulls of five Caribs, 
who are well known to he a ferocious tribe, and in all of them the organ 
of Destructiveness is decidedly large. “)n the other hand, Dr. George 
Murray Paterson, surgeon in the Honorable East India Company’s ser- 
vice, mentions, as the result of three thousand actual examinations, that 
the organ is small in the heads of Hindoos in general, who are known te 
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be extremely tender m regard to animal life. Inthe skullı of thirty-seven 
Hindoos, twelve of which were presented to the Society by this gentle- 
man, two by Dr. J. S. Combe, of Leith, and the others by Sir George 
Mackenzie, the developement of the organ is in general decidediy less 
than in the crania ofmost Europeans. The organ is moderately developed 
in the Esquimaux and Cingalese, and they are strangers to erueliy and 
ferocity. It is very large in the Papuan Islanders, who are very prone 
to murder.* In the casts of three Swedish Laplanders presented to the 
Society by Mr. G. M. Schwartz, of Stockholm, the organ is large; and 
accordingly the temper of that people ıs very passionate.+ The subjoined 
figures represent the skulls of Tardy and a Cingalese. A section of the 
latte. will be found on page 87. 


TARDY. CINGALESE. 





When excited by intoxication, the organd sometimes becomes ungovern- 
able; and hence arises the destruction of glasses, mirrors, chairs, and 
every other frangible object, at the close of many a feast. Hence also 
ıhe temptation, often almost irresistible, experienced by many a worthy 
eitizen, when inebriated, to smash a lamp in his progress home. One 
gentleman assured me that the lamps have appeared to him, when in this 
state, as it were, twinkling on his path with a wicked and scornful gleam, 
and that he has frequently lifted his stick to punish their impertinence, 
when a remnant of reason restrained the meditated blow. In him De- 
structiveness is decidedly large, but, when sober, there is not a more 
excellent person. 


This organ is larger in ihe male head than in the female; and hence . 


the male head is in general broader. The manifestations correspond ; 
for the propensity is less vigorously manifested by woman than by man. 

In active life a good endowment of the organ is an indispensable re- 
quisite to a proper discharge of the duties of several situations. What 
restrains the domination of the proud, but a knowledge that, if they press 


* Phrenological Journal, ii., 264; vii., 638; vıiı., 299. 

+ Ib.,ix.,329 ; and Malte-Brun’s Universal Geography, (Edinburgh edition, 
vi., 466. As to the Destructiveness of the Scotch and Peruvians, see T’he 
Phren. Journ., viii., 182, add ix., 160. 
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too heavily even on the meanest, the feeling of resentment will start into 
activity to repel the insult? and resentment is the result of Destructive- 
ness excited by wounded Self-Esteem. In the case of oflicers conduet- 
ing difficult and dangerous enterprises, what weight would ıhe word of 
eommand carry, if every stabborn mind that received itknew, for certain, 
that the leader’s dispositions were so soft that he would inflict no punish- 
ment for disobedience ? and punisbment flows from Destructiveress 
Hireeted by justice : the sword, accordingly, is carried before the supreme 
magistrate, and is an emblem of Destructiveness ready to fall on the con- 
temners of the law. 

These are not mere theoretical ideas, but views founded on actual ob- 
servations. The Hindoo head is smaller than the European, and in par- 
ticular Combativeness and Destructiveness are less in it in proportion to 
the other organs ; and we see millions of the former conquered by thou- 
sands of the latter. I have met with persons who were so soft that they 
scarcely struck fire, however hardly they were hit; who shrunk and re- 
treated, yet agonized under every insult that was offered ; whose anger 
was so feeble that its manifestations excited only a deeper scorn, and 
incited to farther outrages. Such individuals possessed sinall Coinbative- 
ness and Destructiveness, and were carried through life on the shoulders 
of others, being incapable.of fighting their own way amid the turmoils of 
the world. Men who have an ample endowment of these organs, well re-. 
gulated by superior sentiments, are not aware how much they owe to them 
In eivilized society we pass years without a contest; but ıt is because all 
know that the sentinels are at their post, and that attack is dangerous. 
A man in whom society recognises a deficiency of these powers, is not 
equally safe from aggression. 

Destructiveness has been regarded by some phrenologists as commu- 
nicating a more general energy to the mind. Endeavouring to trace 
analytically the manner in which it produces this effect, they have sup- 
posed it to give an impatient craving appetite for excitement ; a desire to 
vent the mind, as it were, on something ; a feeling which would be de- 
lighted with smashing änd turınoil, or with any irregular commotion, 
rather than with the listlessness of repose: and hence a large develope- 
ment of it is held to be incompatible with that drowsiness of disposition 
which dreams life away in vapıd inactivity, is contented to accept absence 
of suffering for enjoyment, and feels pain rather than pleasure in exeite- 
ment. In this view it is supposed to give a general stir and impetus to 
the mental faculties. "T'he Hindoos, in whom the organ is small, are re- 
markäble, not only for great tenderness of animal life, but for deficieney 
in energy of character. In point of fact, however, the brain in general 
must be large and active, before great general power can be manifested ; 
and the real effect of Destructiveness appears to ıne to be to coınmunicate 
ability to act with energy in certain situations in which, were that organ 
small, the individual would be completely paralyzed. In this view, it 
may add efficiency even to -Benevolk:ice, to which, at first sight, it ap 
pears directly opposed ; but it does so, not by increäsing the positive 
amount of that feeling, which depends on its own organ, but by fitting 
the possessor to perform acts of real kindness, which require severity as 
their means. 

As much ill-nature as wit is necessary for satire, and Destructiveness 
gives to it, to sarcasm, and to invective, their edge. It prompts also to 
the cunception of images of terror, which berome sublime or horrible, ac- 
cording as they are clothed with Ideality, or presented in naked deformity. 
In Lord Byron’s works it is strongly manıfested. His appetite for fierce 
excitement—the dar and dismal scenes of suffering and ınu-der which 
geuerally abound in his stories—together with the deadiy venom and the 
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fearful vehemence of hs pen, when directed against his eremies—eould 
proceed from no source but the faculty in question. It leads a poet ın 
general to imagine scenes of devastation and destruction, and to delight 
in the description of them. Byron’s poem of Darkness exhibits the very 
form and pressure of Destructiveness. 


eutting Observations, altogether uncalled for, and introduced with no view 
but to give pain, others issue their commands ın harsh and angry. terms, 
backed by loud threatenings and terrible gesticulations ; others are severe 
to excess on account of failures in duty, and little mindful of the happi- 
ness of those who live under their control: all these manifest abuses of 
Destructiveness. 

When very active, this propensity produces a quick step, a drawing up 
of the body to the head, and a stamping or striking downward ; also a 
wriggling of the head like the motion of that of a dog in the act of worry- 
ing. It gives a dark expression to the countenance, and harsh and dis- 
cordant tones to the voice. If, in a friendly converse with a person ir 
whom the organ is large and Secretiveness small, one happens to touch 
on some irritating topic, in an instant the softness of Benevolence and 
the courtesy of Love of Approbation are gone, and Ihe hoarse growl of 
Destructiveness indicates an approaching storm. I have seen it stayed, 
by referring the rising wrath to its source in this propensity, and calling on 
reflection to subdue it. 

Cursing is an abuse of this faculty ; and I haveobserved among the lower 
vrders, that some boys who atternpted to practise this abominable vice 
through imitation, deeming it manly, could never infuse in their imprecations 
that force and expression which seemed to come yuite'naturally to others ;* 
and this incapacity for swearing proceeded from Destructiveness being mo 
derately developed in proportion to the organs of the moral sentiments. 

I have said that this faculty furnishes the threat which gives force 
to command. In the Bible every variety of motive is held out to deter 
men from sin ; and I have noticed that those individuals in whom 
Destructiveness predominates, have a natural tendency to dwell on the 
threatenıngs of the Gospel, while those in whom Benevolence, Hope, and 
Veneration are large, and Destructiveness deficient, hold out almost ex- 
clusively its promises—or, if they do mention its denunciations, they are 
so diluted by the softness of their own minds, that more than half their 
terrors are abated. Preachers of the first class frequently mistake the 
fervours of Destructiveness for the inspirations Of moral eloquence ; and 
while, by their vehemence, they gratify men of sterner natures, they har- 
row up amiable and susceptible minds, and cause them great uneasiness. 


Preachcers of the latter-elass, on the other hand, are acceptable to persons 


naturally mild in disposition, but to the others appear insipid. Love is a 
higher motive than fear, and where the mind can be led by the higher, it 
ught always to be preferred ; but many are open to the influence ofterror, 
who are not alive to Hope and Veneration, and hence the use of both ıs 
necessary. It is only inordinate dwelling upon the one to the exclusion 
of the other that is reprehensible. T'he higher the cultivation of the 
audience, the less is fear requisite to make an Impression. Fear is only 
aversion to personal suffering, and is totally different from the love ofgood. 

* Stephen. 1 would rather than forty shillings I could swear as well as that 


entleman. “ Body of Cesar—St. George—and the foot of Pharaoh.” No 
i baveiı the right grace Every Man in his Humonr. 


“ 
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The pleasure which even humane and cultivated individuals experience 
m witnessing an execution, is inexplicable on any prineiple, except that 
of therexistence of such a faculty as this, aıued no doubt by the love of 
excitement, arising from Wonder and some other faculties. “ We have,” 

says Mr. Scott, in an admirable essay on this propensity, “too much «+ 

. humanity ourselvesto put a man to death. But, ifa man is to be killed, 

we-have no objection to witness the fact, or, if I may be allowed to say 
so, to enjoy the pleasure of seeing it performed.””—"* Were Destructive- 
ness wanting, and Benevolence favourably developed, in persons present 
at an execution, they would be horrified, not delighted, by such a scene.””* 
A blind man in Edinburgh attended the publie executions. His Destruc- 
tiveness was probably gratified by descriptions given to him by those who 
saw, and by their emotions when excited by the scene. 

In children, and even in adults, Destructiveness frequently vents itself 
in destroying inanimate objects. The people deface mile-posts, bridges, 
statues, and püblic-buildings, wherever they can get access to them ; 
and “no object of art, or even of utility,”” says a late writer, “is safe 
from their depredations.” He ascribes this tendency to “ the spirit of 

5 Pr ee mischief,”—a correct designation for unguided Destructiveness. 

e statute 3d Geo. IV., chap. 71, which ordains, “that, if any person 

J or persons shall wantonly and cruelly beat, abuse, or ill-treat any horse, 

"mare, gelding,” &c., he shall pay certain penalties to the king, is clearly 

directed against the abuses of this propensity, and, of course, supposes 
its existence. The adjectives severe, harsh, angry, cruel, fierce, ferocious, _ 

savage, brutal, barbarous, atroeious, indicate States of mind all originauing 

rom — ee en 
Metaphysical authors in general do not treat of any power resembling 
this propensity, considered as a spontanecously active power. Accustomed 
to reflect in the closet more than to observe actions, they were not likely 
to discover it. At the same time, it is surprising that the contemplation 
of the pages of history did not suggest the existence of a tendency of this 
kind to their minds. Caligula is represented as cutting out the tongues 
of his vietims—delivering them to be devoured by wild beasts—foreing 
individuals to assist in executing their relations—tortüring and putting to 
the räck unhappy wretches as an amusement to his own ferocious spirit— 

3 ‘ and finally expressing a wish that the Roman people had but one head, 

5” that he might cutit off by one blow. Turning our eyes to Nero, we dis- 

eover him indulging in equal atrocities—causing Britannica to be poisoned 

n --murdering his own mother—setting fire to Rome in four quarters at 

once, and ascending a tower to enjoy the spectacle of the Grereee 
In modern times we are presented with the horrors of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers, the carnage of St. Bartholomew’s, the cruelties of the Spaniards in 
America, the burning of witches, and the massacres of the French revolu- 
tion. . These actions äreinexplicäble, on the supposition that no propensity 
like Destructiveness exists : if the metaphysieians had applied their sys- 
teıns to human conduct, they would have discovered that they contained 
no prineiple capable of accounting for the atrocities alluded to. In the 
ancient busts of Nero the organ of Destructiveness is represented as 
enormously large. 

n The organ is Jiable to exeitement by disease, and then ıhe propensity 
is manifested with irresistible vehemence. The author of Sketches af 
Bedlam describes the case of Pat Walsh, a ferocious maniac, who had 
been deranged altogether about twelve years, and had, it is said, uniformly 
evinced a character of desperation, vengeance, and sanguinary cruelty, 
scarcely conceivable even in madness. Notwithstanding every precaution 
that was taken, he had killed three persons since his confinement. “ His 


* Phren. Trans., p. 147. See also Phren. Journ., ix., 502. 
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propensity to mischief, malice, and personal abuse is as ıncessant as his 
taste for bloodshed and slaughter. He has contrived, notwithstanding 
his restricetion of hands and feet, to break about seventy panes of glass 
within the lası two years, in the dining-room windows, although guarded 
on the inside by a strong iron-wire lattice-work. This amusement he 
eontrived to effect by standing on a forın placed at some distance from 
the windows, and, taking the bowl of his wooden spoon in his mouth, he 
poked the handle through the meshes of the wire-work, and thus broke 
the pane.” As this man is said to be confined in an iron cincture that 
surrounds his waist, with strong handcufis attached to it, I infer that he 
is the same whose head I examined in Bedlam in 1824, and in whom the 
organs of Combativeness and Destructiveness were inordinately large. 

When these Lwo organs are very much developed, and the moral and 
intellectual organs very deficient, there is an innate disposition to mischief 
and violence, which renders the individual dangerous to society. In visit- 
ing the Richmond Lunatic Asylum at Dublin, in 1829, a man was pre- 
sented to me by Dr. Crawrord, substitute-physieian, concerning whom I 
made the following remarks: 

“This is the worst head I ever saw. The combination is worse than 
Hare’s. Combativeness and Destructiveness are fearfully large, and the 
moral organs altogether very deficient: Benevolence is the best developed 
ofthem, but it is miserably small compared with the organs of Combative 
ness and Destructiveness. lam surprised that that man was not executed 
before he became insane.” 

Dr. Crawford had previously written down, and then exhibited, the 
following observations: 

“ Patient E. S., aged 34. Ten years since first admission. 

Total want of moral feeling and principle ; great depravity of character, lead- 
ing to the indulgence of every vice, and to the commission even of crime. 
Considerable intelligence, ingenuity, and plausibility; a seourge to his 
family from childhood ; turned out of the army as an incorrigible villain ; 
attempted the life of a soldier; repeatedly flogged ; has since attempted to 
poison his father.” 

In preparing a report of this and other cases for T’he Phrenological 
Journal, (vol. vi., p. 80,) I sent the proof-sheet to Dr. Crawford for revisal, 
which he returned along with a letter to the following effect: “I have a 
few remarks to make on the lunatic lettered E. $S. You observe in your 
own notes, ‘ [am surprised he was not executed before he became insane.’ 
This would lead to the supposition, that he had been afllicted with some 
form of insanity in addition to a naturally depraved character. Such, how- 
ever, is by no meansthe case: he never was different from what he now 
is; he has never evinced the slightest mental incoherence on any one 
point, nor any kind of hallucination. It isone'of those cases where there 
is great difficulty in drawing the line between extreme ınoral depravity 
and znsanity, and in deciding at what point an individual should cease to 
be considered as a responsible moral agent, and amenable to the laws. 
The governors and medical gentlemen of the asylum have often had 
doubts whether they were justihed in keeping E. S. as a lunatic, thinking 
him a more fit subject for a bridewell. He appears, however, so totally 
eallous with regard to every moral principle and feeling—so thoroughly 
unconscious of ever having dnne anything wrong—so completely destitute 
of all sense of shame or remurse when reproved for his vices or crimes— 
and has proved himself so utterly incorrigible throughout life—that it is 
almost certain that any jury before whom he might be brought would sa- 
tisfy their doubts by returning him znsane, which ın exich a case is the must 
humane line to pursue. He was dismissed several times from the asy 
lum, and sent there the last time for attempting to poison his father, and 

t seems fit he should be kept there for life as a moral lunatic ; but there 
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has never been the least symptom of dıseased actıon of the b ain, which ı3 
the general concomitant of what is usually understood as insanıty. This 
I consider might with propriety be made the foundation for a division of 
lunatics into two great classes; those who were insane from original con- 
stitution, and never were otherwise, and those who had been insane at 
some period of life from diseased action of the brain, either permanent or 
intermittent. There would be room for a few additional notes to the case 
of E. S., explanatory of what I have said, if you think fit. — Dublin, 20th 
July, 1829.” { 

Dr. Gall eites a variety of cases of diseased manifestations of this pro- 
pensity, which had fallen under his own observation, and quotes several 
others highly illustrative from Pinel. I select one of these, in which the 
organ of Destructiveness seems to have been affected singly, the other 
organs remaining entire. The patient, during periodical fits of insanity, 
was seized with an “ uncontrollable füry, which inspired him with an 
irresistible propensity to seize an instrument or offensive weapon, and to 
knock on the head the first person who presented himself to his view. 
He experienced a sort of internal combat between this ferocious impulse 
to destroy, and the profound horror which rose in his mind at the very 
idea of such a crime. There was no mark of wandering of memory, ima- 
gination, or juagment. He avowed to me, during‘ his striet seclusion, 
that his propensity to commit murder was absolutely forced and involun- 
tary, and that his wife, whom he tenderly loved, had nearly become his 
victim, he having scarcely had time to bid her flee to avoid his fury. All 
his lucid intervale were marked by melancholy reflections and expressions 
of remorse ; and so great did his disgust of life become, that he had 
several times attempted an act of suicide ” (this is common in the excess 
of Destructiveness)-“to bring it to a close. ‘ What reason have I,’ said 
he, ‘to cut the throat of the superintendent of the hospital, who treäts us 
with"so'much kindness? and yet in my moinents of fury I am tempted to 
rush-uponhim, as well as others, and plunge a dagger in his bosom. It 
is thisunhappy and irresistible propensity which reduces me to despair, 
and makes me attempt ıny own life.’ ”* ge. 

Individuals who occasıonally commit murder, or set fire to property, 
without any rational motive, sometimes ascribe their actions to the tempta- 
tion of the devil ; asserting that he whispered into tbeir ears, “ Kill him, 
«ill him,” and never ceased to repeat the exhortation till they had coınplied 
with it. Diseased activity of this organ, filling the mind habitually with 
a desire to destroy, probably gives rise to such an impression. In ages 
when belief in witcheraft was common among religious persons, impulses 
of the propensities, arising from spontaneous activity of the organs, appear 
to have been frequently mistaken for suggestions of evil spirits. 

One-form in which disease of this organ sometimes appears, requires 
particular notice; it is when it prompts females of the most unquestionable 
reputation to child-murder. I cite the following from the public news- 
papers of May, 1822: *“ On Sunday morning, about half-past ten o’clock, a 
most hor. id murder of unparalleled inhwnanity, was perpetratedon the body 
of a fine female infant, about eight months old, named Sarah Mauntfort, 
by her own mother, wife of Mr. Mountfort, weaver, No. I Virginia Row, 
Bethnal Green. The husband, who #sa Methodist, had gone to chapel, 
leaving his wife to clean, and send to the Sunday school, her young 


* Sur l’ Alienation Mentale, deuxiemne Edition, p. 102 ei 103, sect. 117. Se« 
other eases of the same kind in Gall sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, i., 399, 417 
423, 447-457 ; ii., 470 ; iii., 174 ; iv., 99--110, 170 ;—Spurzheim’s Phrenology, 
section on Destructiveness ;——Dr. A. Combe’s Observations on Mental Derange 
ment, p. 258 ;——Simnpson’s Necessity of Popular Edrcation, Appendix, No. I 

-and P’hren Journ., viii., 144, 189. 
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tamily. Havıng d ne this, it appeared she cleaned herself and her infan, 
when, overcome by some extraordinary aberration of intellect, she cut off 
the head of the child with a razor, and, besineared with the blood, imme- 
diately told the persons in the house of the bloody deed, desiring to be given 
into cıstody, as she wanted to be hanged. From the conduct of the 
wretched woman after the transaction, no doubt can be entertained of 
her insanity. Mrs. Mountfort underwent a short examination on Mon- 
day, and was committed for trial. A coroner’s inquest has been held, 
which returned a verdiet of wilful murder against (he wretched woman. 
The distress of the family is extreme. The unhappy husband and two 
af the eldest daughters are seen running about the streets in a state of 
distraction. One of the latter has been deprived of utterance since the 
horrid transaction.” This woman is said to have been ‘ overcome by 
some extraordinary aberration of intellect ;’”” a mode of expression which 
may be forgiven in the writer of a newspaper paragraph, although, viewed 
philosophically, it is absurd. The intellectual powers enumerated by the 
metaphysicians, such as Perception, Conception, Memory, Imagination, 
and Judgment, furnish no propensities to action which, being deranged, 
could produce such a piece of barbarity. Derangement of intellect causes 
the patient to reason incorrectly and speak incoherently ; but if his feei- 
ings be sound, he is not mischievous. Here, however, the unhappy 
woman seems to have been inspired with a blind and irresistible impuls 
to kill, arising from disease of Destructiveness. 

These details are exceedingly painful, and the reader may question the 
taste which permits their insertion ; but great ignorance prevails in the 
publie mind on this subject, and the records of our eriminal courts still show 
cases of wretches condemned to the gallows, who, if Phrenology were 
known to the judges and juries, would be consigned to lunatic asylums. 

As already noticed, the organ is common to man and carnivorous ani 
mals.* Dr. Gall, however, remarks, that “the organ is not, in all car- 
nivorous animals, situated with rigorous exactness above the external 
opening of the ear. Among some species of birds—for example, in the 
stork, the cormorant, the heron, the gull, &c.—the external opening of 
the ear is considerably removed back, and the organ of the propensity to 
kill is placed immediately behind the orbits, formıng a large prominence 
upon each side, the size of which is found to bear an uniform proportion to 
the degree in which the animal manifests the propensity to kill. In com- 
paring the crania of carnivorous birds with the skulls of those which can live 
indifferently upon either animals or vegetables, this prominence is found 
to be less conspicuous in the latter—in the duck, for example, and in the 
different species of thrushes; and it becomes less and less prominent, in 
proportion as the birds exhibit a more distinet preference for vegetables, 
such as the swan, the goose,””&c. The differences are illustrated by plates 
in Dr. Gall’s work. If the brain of a sheep and that of a dog be compared, 
a great deficiency will be discovered in the former at Destructiveness. 

In 1827 Dr. Joseph Vimont presented to the Royal Institute of France 
a memoiron Comparative Phrenology, in which he brings forward a vast 
collection of most interesting facts, in regard to the dispositions and forms 
of the brain in the lower animals. In regard to Destructiveness he says: 
“ All animals which live on flesh, or which have a propensity for destroy- 
ing, have a particular part of the cranium whose developement corresponds 
with that of this faculty. Thus all the fer@,t without, exception, have 
the squamous portion of the temporal bonef enlarge { in a perceptible 


* Mr. Robert Cox maintains that herbivorous animals are not wholly des- 
titute of Desiructiveness. See Phren. Journ., ix., 406. It is certainly not easy 
to deny that tle bull and ram sometimes display the faculty in a high degree 

+ Beasts of prey. t Situated immediately outward of Destructivenes«, 
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manner. We may cite, as examples, the tiger, the cat, tl.e fox, the martin, 
the weasel, the ermine. 

“ In the carnivorous birds properly so called, the portion of the craniuın 
situated behind the orbit corresponds with the organ of carnivorous in- 
stinet, and presents a remarkable developement. In the omnivorous 
birds the enlargement is a little more posterior.” 

The organ is established. 


ALIMENTIVENESS, OR ORGAN OF THE APPETITE FOR 
FOOD. 


Ir early occurred to Drs. Gall and Spurzheim that the appetite for 
food is an instinet not referable to any of the recognised faculties of the 
mind, and they therefore were disposed to view it as a primitive power, 
having a separate organ; but they did not discover its situation. 

In the sheep the olfactory nerves, which are very large, are perceived 
to originate from two cerebral convolutions, laying at the base of the mid- 
die lobe ofthe brain, adjoining and immediately below the situation occu- 
pied by the organ of Destruotiveness in carnivorous animals. The sheep 
is guided in the selection of its food by the sense of smell; and the in- 
ference occurred to me, that these parts might be the organs of ıhe in- 
stinet which prompts it to take nourishment. (Corresponding convolutions 
occur in the human brain, but the functions of them are not ascertained, 
vwing to their situation presenting obstacles to the determination of their 
size during life. The conjecture, however, seemed to be plausible, that 
they might serve a similar purpose to that which they were supposed to 
perform in the sheep. 

This subject has attracted the notice of that ingenious phrenologist, Dr. 
Hoppe, of Copenhagen, and he has treated of it in two valuable commu 
nications, published in T'ke Phrenological Journal, vol. ii., pp. 70, 484. 
(See also vol. iv., p. 308.) He is of opinion that, besides the nerves of 
the stomach and palate, of which alone he conceives the sensations of 
hunger and thirst to be affections, there must be also an organ in the 
brains of animals for the instinet of nutrition, (taking nourishment for the 
preservation of life,) which incites them to the sensual enjoyments of the 
palate, and the activity of which is independent of hunger and thirst. 
“How,” says he, December, 1823, “should the mere sense of hunger, 
more than any other disagreeable or painful sensation, make the animal 
desire food, the necessity of such not being known to him by experience ? 
This could only be eflected by instinc! ; because either an instinct, 2. e, 


the immediate impulse of an organ, or else experience and reflection, are 


the causes of all actions. 

“We observe that the chieken is no sooner out of the egg, than it 
picks the grain that lies on the ground, and the new-born babe sucks the 
nipple. Is this to be explained without the supposition of an organ 
analogous to that which makes the duckling immediately plunge into the 


» water, or makes the kitten bite the first mouse it meets with ? 


“ Neither am I able otherwise to conceive how the new-born animal 
can diseriminate what is useful for its nutrition ; that, for instance, the 
chicken never mistakes gravel for grain, and that the wild beasts always 
void poisonous plants without ever tasting them. 

“ When the child, even enjoying perfect health, sucks till the stomach 
is filled, in a literal sense of the word, it surely feels no hunger or thirst ; 
yet, if laid to the breast, it will continue sucking, even sometimes having 
thrown off the last draught from overfilling. 

* If nothing but hunger and thirst impelled man to take food, he would, 
when satiated, have no appetite for meat and drink yet we every day 
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observe people tt.at cannot resist the temptation of surfeiting themseives 
both with meat and drink, though they know it to be noxious, and others 
again that never are tempted to gluttony.” 

Dr. Hoppe adds several other reasons in support of an organ of the in- 
stinet of nutrition, and sums up his views in the following words: “ Ac- 
cording to my opinion, hunger and thirst must be diseriminated from the 
desire of food which we call appetite ; for those I consider as only affec- 


‚tions of the stomachical and palatic nerves, caused by the defect of ne- 


cessary supply; but appetite as an activity of a fundamental animal 
instinct, which has in the brain an organ analogous to the rest of the 
organs. Yet there is a very intimate connexion between these; thus, 
nothing can more effectually rouse appetite than hunger.” 

In lecturing on Phrenology, I had for some years pointed out the part 
of the brain above alluded to as the probable seat of this faculty ; and Dr. 
Hoppe, without being aware of this circumstance, or thereasons on which 
the conjecture was founded, arrived at a siınilar conclusion with respect 
to a neighbouring part of the base of the brain. He proceeded even so 
far asto point out an external indication of the size of the organ. “‘ Re- 
garding the organ for taking nourishment,” says he, 28th December, 
1824, “] have been led to think, since I wrote last, that the place where 
its different degrees of developement are manifested in the living body, 
is in the fossa zygomatica, exactly under the organ of Acquisitweness, 
and before that of Destructiveness. Before I had thought at all of Phre- 
nology, I was struck with the remarkable breadth of the face or.head of 
a friend of mine, caused, not by prominent cheek-bones, as in some 
varieties of mankind, but more toward the ears, by the great convexity 
of the zygomatic arch. Knowing that this individual was exceedingly 
fond of good living, and that, even in spite of a very jowerful intellect, 
and propensities moderate in almost every other respect, he was prone to 
indulge too frequently in the joys of the table, I afterward thought that 
this form of the head and tendency of the mind might bear a nearer 
relation to each other than had at first occurred to me; and in some 
other persons, notoriously fond good eating and drinking, I found a con- 
firrnation of my suppositions. /T’kis prominence of the bony arch, I ıhink, 
must be an absolute consequence of the part of tlıe cranium Iying undet 
the temporal muscle being pushed outward, and diminishing, in that 
direction, the space of the fossa. Besides this greater convexity of the 
arch, the part also of the skull situated immediately above it, under the 
organ of Acquisitiveness, will in this case be observed to be more full and 
protruding. The breadth of head produced in this way can by no means 
be mistaken for a mere prominent cheek-bone, nor for the organs of Ac- 
quisitiveness, or Destructiveness, or Constructiveness, situated higher, 
behind, and in front ofit. Having found the said parts in some persons 
much compressed, in others less so, and, as I think, the disposition of 
mind always proportionate to it, and not yet having met with any excep- 
tions, I cannot but hold my opinion to be true.” 

Dr. Hoppe considers that the organ of Alimentiveness is likewise the 
o-gan of the sense of taste. “That the sensation of taste,” says he, 
“only passes through the nerves, and is perceived in a part of the brain, 
is a sııpposition, I think, sufliciently proved. Now, it appears to me as 
highly probable, and by aualogy agreeing with other experiences, that it 
is one and the same orgay which fastes (viz., distinguishes and enjoys) 
and incıtes us to taste, or, in other terms, to take food and drink. This, 
according to my opinion, is the organ of appetite for food, and conse- 
quently it may also be named the organ of "Taste, (gustus,) and stands 
ın the same relation to this of :he external senses as the organ cf Tune 
to the sense of Hearing.” 
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Di. Crook, of London, mentions that, several years before the publication 
of Dr. Hoppe’s papers, he himself had arrived at similar conelusions with 
respect to this faculty and the position of its organ. “ Three persons,” 
says he, “ with whom I had become acquainted in the year 1819, first led 
me to suspect that a portion of the brain situated near the fron. of the 


‚ear (next to Destructiveness) was connected with the pleasures of the 


festive board. From that time to the end of 1822, above a thousand 
observations were made; as they tended to confirm this view, several 
hrenological friends were informed of the result. From 1823 I no. 
onger doubted that the anterior portion of the middle lobe was a distinct 
organ, and that its primary use was the discrimination and enjoyment of 
meats and drink. It was diflicult, however, to hit the fundamental pow- 
er. The situation of the organ, under the zygomatic precess and the 
temporal muscle, frequently precluded the possibility of accurate obser- 
vation. But, notwithstanding, well-marked cases, both of a positive and 
a negative kind, were investigated. T'hese conclusions were imbodied, 
and read tothe Phrenological Society of London, on the 8th of April, 1825. 
Two months before, though it was not known in London, a letter had 
been received in Edinburgh from Dr Hoppe, of Copenhagen, giving the 
same portions of the brain to the sensations of hunger and thirst. The 
coincidence was felt to be remarkable, and by myself particularly so, as I 
had, in 1821, conceived a similar idea, but discarded it upon considering 
the dependence of these feelings upon tke stomach and tongue.” 

Dr. Crook, misled, no doubt, by the erroneous title (“ On the Conjec- 
tural Organs of Hunger and Thirst ”) prefixed to Dr. Hoppe’s communi- 
cations in The Phrenological Journal, errs in supposing him to consider 
those sensations as connected with the organ inquestion. On the contrary, 
he and Dr. Orook concur in rejecting this idea, and in there locating the 
sense of taste, 

The external part to which Dr. Hoppe alludes, was formerly included 
by Dr. Spurzheim within the limits of Destructiveness ; but in Dr. Gall’s 
busts and plates that organ was not carried so far forward, and the 
funetion of the part in question was marked by Dr. Gall as unascertained. 
Dr. Spurzheiın latterly coincided in the soundness of the views of Dr. 
Hoppe, in so far as to regard the organ as that of ““ the propensity or instinct 
to feed ;”” but he dissented from Dr. Hoppe’s opinion that this propensity 
diseriminates what is useful for nutrition, and likewise from the notion 
that it produces delicacy and nicety of taste. ‘ All,”’ says he, “concurs 
to prove ‚that the above-mentioned portion of the brain is the organ of the 
instinetive part of nutrition, or of the desire to feed. It exists not only 
in carnivorous, but also in herbivorous animals. The goose, turkey, ns- 
trich, kangaroo, beaver, horse, &c., &c., have a middle lobe as well as the 
duck, eagle, pelican, tiger, lion, dog, &c, The desire to feed is comıron 
to all animals, and the carnivorous animals require the organ of Destruc- 
tiveness in addition to that of the instinct to feed.” He remarks, as a 
corroborative eircumstance, that the anterior convolutions of the middle 
lobes are developed from the earliest age, sooner than many other parts, 
and both in man and in the lower animals are proportionally larger in the 
young than in adults. * This propensity,” he adds, “is particularly 
assisted by the smell, and the olfactory nerve is in all animals in the 
most intimate communisetion with the middle lobes ; so much so, that, 
in the ox, sheep, horse, dog, fox, hare, rabbit, &c., the internal part of 
the middle lobes seems to be almost a mere continuation of the olfactory 
nerve. In man also the external and greater root of the olfactory nerve 
is in connexion with the anterior convolutions of the middle lobes. Far- 
ther, the middie lobes are in particular communication with the nervous 
bundles, which constitute the anterior lobes and the anterior external 
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portion of the crura—in other words, the organs of the intellectual fac al. 
ties; and the propensity to feed puts into action many of the perceptive 
powers, and the voluntary motion of many parts, before the food ia 
transmitted to the stomach for digestion.” 

This faculty is termed Gustativeness by Dr. Crook ; but Dr. Spurzheim 
eonfines the sense of taste to the gustatory nerve, regarding the propensity, 
to feed as the whole amount of the function. “ This view,” says Dr. 
Crook, “ approximates so closely to my own, that it is only in very extra- 
ordinary cases that the manifestations of the one can be clearly distin- 
guished from those of the other ; but one decided case I met with in 1827, 
in which no part of the cerebrum existed, yet, during the eight days’ life 
of this imperfectly formed creature, there had been incessant craving for 
food, which it took in very considerable quantity, but without any apparen* 
discrimination as to taste or flavour. T'o admit the instinct to eat to be 
the primitive power, would subvert the first principle of physiology— 
the inseparable connexion between organ and function.” 

If this case was really as here reported, it would unquestionably form 
a serious obstacle to the admission of the view iaken by Dr. Spurzheim ; 
but so many facts of an opposite tendency have been observed, that it is 
not unreasonable to suspect that, in a case so anomalous, the organ may 
have been confounded with some other part at the base of the skull. 

An interesting case of disease of this organ, observed in the Royal Infir- 
mary of Edinburgh, is recorded in The Phrerological Journal, vol. vii., 
p- 64. The patient had awakened at five o’clock on the morning of the 
day of his admission, “ craving for food,” as his sister related, and had 
been ‘ eating continually ’”’ from that time till sent to the infirmary about 
noon. His stomach was greatly distended by the quantity of food he had 
swallowed, yet he still complained that he was dying of hunger. At this 
time, and till next morning, he was delirious, but subsequently he became 
dull. Twenty-four hours after his admission, when roused by loud or re- 
peated questions, he answered imperfectly, but to the point, and frequently 
muttered, ‘“ hunger, hunger, hunger, it’s hunger.” He complained of pain 
at the exact locality of the organ of Alimentiveness, and there alone. 
The reporter of this case has appended to it his observations in regard 
to the points to be attended to in estimating the size of theorgan ; which, 
from its situation, is a matter of difhiculty. “It is nearly parallel,’ says 
he, “to the zygomatic arch, which is often rendered prominent by it 
when large ; but, the distance of the arch from the proper parietes of the 
skull being variable, this is not a certain guide. The temporal muscle 
opposes an obstacle, but may itself be used as a means of removing the 
diffieulty inpart. When the or-ran is larger than its neighbours, the lower 
part of the temporal muscle ıs pushed outward, making it appear as if 
lying on a pyramidal instead of a vertical-sided cranium, the base of the 
pyramid being downward ; when small, thereverse occurs. Ifthe organ 
be very large, it will affect the socket of the eyeball, pushing the latter 
up and forward, not as in Language down and forward : when both are 
large (at least in one instance ] have seen this) the eye looks imprisoned 
by a fulness extending almost around it.” 

In the Journal de la Societe Phrenologique de Paris, vol. iı., Number 5, 
the case of a woman called Denise, detailed in the Annales de la Medi- 
cine Physiologique, (Oct., 1832,) is taken notice of, as furnishing a curious 
example of insatiable appetite for food. In infaney she exhausted the 
milk of all her nurses, and ate four times more than other children of the 
saıne age. At school she devoured the bread of allıhe scholars; and in 
the Salpetriere it was found impossible to satisfy her habitual appetite 
with less than eight or ten pounds of bread daily. Nevertheless, she 
there experienced, two or three times a month, great attacks of hunger, 
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(grandes faims,) during which she devoured twenty-four pounds of bread. 
If, during these fits, any obstacle was opposed to the gratification of her 
imperious desire, she became so [urious, that she used to bite her clothes, 
and even hands, and did not recover her reason till hunger was coınpletely 
satisfied. Being one day in the kitchen of a rich family, when a dinner- 
party was expected, she devoured, in a very few minutes, the soup intended 
Jor twenty guests, along with twelve pounds of bread ! On another occa- 
sion she drank all the coffee prepared for seventy-FIVE of her companions 
in the Salpetriere! Her skull is small ; the region of the propensities 
predominates; and the organ of Alimentiveness is largely developed. 
Many similar instances of voracity are recorded by medical writers.* 

The same Journal (October, 1835) contains an interesting paper by 
MM. Ombros and The&odore Pentelithe, “On Alimentiveness, or the 
Sense of Hunger and Thirst, as a primitive cerebral Faculty.” These 
gentlemen, besides referring the sense of Taste to the organ under dis- 
cussion, maintain with ınuch reason that it is the cerebral seat also of 
hunger and thirst. That these sensations are in reality cerebral pheno- 
mena, is evident from various conclusive facts and experiments ;t and the 
identity of the organ of the propensity to feed with that of the sensation 
of hunger, appears from the eircumstance, that hunger and the desire to 
eat always go together—;just as courage is the concomitant of the propen- 
sity to oppose, and anger is universally attended by the propensity ta 
infliet suffering.. MM. Ombros and Pentelithe mention several cases of 
voracity where pain or heat was felt at the temples, or disease of the 
organ of Alimentiveness was found after death. In other cases they 
observed a great and small developement of it in combination with muck 
and little fondness for eating. They conceive that drunkenness and the 
love of smoking tobacco arise from this faculty, and that hydrophobia and 
various other diseases are aflections of the organ. The latter conclusion 
receives countenance from a case reported by M. David Richard, in the 
sarne number of tıe Journal de la Societe Phrenologique, p. 490. 

Several years ago Dr. Caldwell published in T'he Transylvania Journal 
of Medicine (for July, August, and September, 1832) the opinion, that the 
passion for intoxicating liquors arises from derangement of Alimentive- 
ness. Instead of mere remonstrance with the drunkard, therefore, he 
recommends ““seclusion and tranquillity, bleeding, puking, purging, cold 
water, and low diet ” as the means of cure. These, he states, have been 
found successful by the physician ofthe Kentucky Lunatic Asylum. Dr. 
Caldwell’s view is confirmed by the fifth case published by MM. Ombros 
and Pentelithe—ıhat of an old and confirmed drunkard, in whose brain 
they found a distinct erosion of the left organ of Alimentiveness. There 
are cases of morbid voracity on record, where post mortem examination 
has shown disease in the brain, and none in the stomach.t 

On the whole, there seem to be very strong grounds for holding that 
the part of the brain above described is the organ of the propensity to eat 
and drink, of the sensations of hunger and thirst, and perhaps also of the 
sense of taste. ‘ This organ,” however, says Dr. Spurzheim, “though 
indicated by reason and comparative anatomy, is merely probable, and can 
be confirmed or rejected like every other, according to direct observations 
alone, in comparing cerebral developement in relation to the special pro- 
pensity I possess many facts in confirmation.” 


* See Phil. Trans., vol. xliii., p. 366; Good’s Study of Medicine, 2d edit., vol. 


5 3, p- 11, 112; Elliotson’s Blumenbuch, 4th edit.,p. 304 ; and Dr. A. Combe’s 
Physiology of Digestion considered with Relation to the Principles of Dietetics, 
32. 


P- 
t See Dr. A. Combe’s Physiology of Digestion, chap. ii., and his Observa 


“ tions on Mental Derangement, p. 246. 


i See Monro’s Morbid Anatomy af the Gullet, &c., 2d edit., p. 271 
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ORGAN OF THE LOVE OF LIFE. 


In conversing with a variety of individnals about their mental feelings, 
no fact has more forcibly arrested my attention than the difference which 
exists in the love of life. It will be assumed by many, that this is an 
universal desire, glowing with equal intensity in all ; but the fact is other- 
wise: All’possess the feelipg, but its degrees vary much more than is 
generally imagined. Some individuals desire life so intensely, that they 
view death as the greatest calamity ; they declare that, rather than part 
with existence, they would submit to live in endless misery : the bare 
idea of annihilation is unsupportable to their imaginations ; and they found 
an argument for immortalıty on the position, that God cannot be guilty 
of the injustice of making them conscious of so great a boon as life, and 
subsequently depriving tbem of it: to have lived, according to them, 
gives an indefeasible title to continue to live for ever. 

“Could’st thou persuade me the next life could fail 
Our ardent wishes, how should I pour out 
My bleeding heart in anguish, new as deep! 
Oh! with what thoughts thy hope, and my despair, 
Abhorr’d annihilation, blasts the soul, 
And wide extends the bounds of human wo !” 
Young’s Night Thoughts, B. vii., v., 645. 

Other individuals, again, experience no such passion for existence ; they 
regard pain and parting with the objects of their aflections as the chief 
evils of death: so far as the mere pleasure of living is concerned, they 
are ready to’ surrender it with scarcely a feeling of regret ; they discover 
nothing appalling in death, as the mere cessation of being; and do not 
feel the prospect of immortality to be essential to their enjoyment of the 
present life. I have found these different feelings combined with the 
most opposite dispositions in all other respects: the great lovers of life 
. were not always the healthy, the gay, and the fortunate ; nor were those 

who were comparatively indifferent to death always the feeble, the gloumy, 
and the misanthropie : on the contrary, the feeling existed strongly and 
weakly in these opposite characters indisceriminately. 

Neither does the difference depend on the moral ana reiıgious qualities 
of the individuals ; for equa. morality and religion are found in combina- 
tion with either sentiment. Y'hisisa point inhuman nature not generally 
adverted to; nevertheless, I have obtained so many assurances of the 
existence of these different feelings from individuals of sound judgment 
and unquestionable veracity, that it appears to me highly probable that 
there is a special organ for the Love of Life. We seem to be bound to 
existence itself by a primitive and independent faculty, just as we are ed 
by others to provide for its continuance and transmission. Byron ex- 
presses his surprise at his own instinctive efforts to preserve himself from 
drowning, vrhen, in his moments of reflection, he wished to die. T'he late 
excellent Dr. John Aikin could hardly comprehend the feeling of the 
Love of Life.” “I have conversed,” says he, “ with persons who have 
avowed a sentiment of which I confess I can scarcely form a conception— 
a strong attachment to existence abstractedly considered, without regard- 
ing it as a source of happiness.”* Dr. Thomas Brown treats of this 
faculty under the name of Desire of our own continued Existence This 
desire, he beautifully remarks, ‘is, as a general feeling of our nature, a 
most striking proof of the kindness of that Being, who, in giving to man 
duties which he has to continue for many years to discharge in a world 


* Letters to his Son, vol. ii., Letteron ihe Valae of Lite, in which the origir 
of the teeling is discussed ut some length. 
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wkıch is preparatory to te nobler world that is afterward to receive him, 
has not left him to feel the place in which he is to perform the duties 
allotted to him as a place of barren and dreary exile. He has given us 
passions which throw a sort of enchantment on everything which can 
reflect them to our heart, which add to the delight that is felt by us in the 
exereise of our duties; adelight that arises from the scene itself on which 
they are exercised—from the society of those who inhabit it with us— 
from the oflices which we have performed, and continue to perform.”* 

The oıgan is probably situated in the base of the brain. The only fact 
tending t> illustrate its position is one observed by Dr. A. Combe, and 
recorded in The Phreaological Journal, vol. iii., p. 471. In deseribing 
the disseetion of the brain of a lady upward of sixty, who for many years 
had been remarkable for continual anxiety about her own death, he ob- 
serves, that “the enormous developement of one convolution at the base 
of the middle lobe of the brain, the function of which is unknown, was too 
striking not to arrest our attention; it was that lying teward the mesial 
lise, on the basilar and inner side of the middle lobe, and consequently of 
Destructiveness. The corresponding part of the skull showed a very 
deep and distinctly-„moulded cavity or bed running longitudinally, with 
high and prominent sides, and presenting altogether an appearance much 
more striking than in any skull Iever saw. From the situation of this 
eonvolution, its developement cannot be ascertained during life, and hence 
its function remains unknown. Whether it may have any connexion with 
the Love of Life, is a circumstance which may be determined by future 
observations; all that we can say at present is, that the Love of Life 
seeins to be a feeling swi generis, and not proportioned to any faculty or 
combination of faculties yet known—that in the subject of this notice it 
was one of the most permanently active which she possessed—and that 
in her the convolution alluded to was of very unusual magnitude ; but 
how far the coincidence was fortuitous, we leave to time and observation 
to determine.” 

Dr. Spurzheim was disposed to admit the existence of this faculty, 
which he calls Vitativeness. “It is highly probable,” says he, ‘“ that 
there is a peculiar instinct to live, or Love of Life; and I look for ıts 
organ at the basis of the brain, between the posterior and middle lobes, 
inwardly of Combativeness.” 


7. SECRETIVENESS. 


Tue organ is situated at the inferior edge of the parietal bones, ımme- 
diately above Destructiveness, or in the middle of the lateral portion of 
the brain. When the organ of Destruc- 
tiveness is much developed, it may 
be mistaken by the inexperienced ob- 
server for the organ of Secretiveness; 
so that it is necessary to remark, that 
the latter organ is placed higher, and 
rather farther forward, than the former ; 
and that, instead of presenting the forın 
of a segment of a circle, it is extended 
longitudinally,. When both organs are 
highly developed, the lower and middle 
portion of the side of the head is cha- 
racterized by a general fulness. The rea- 
= der may contrast the skulls represented 


* Lecture 65, vol. ı11., p. 390. 
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distinguished by eurming and finesse. His head was very broad at the 
temples, and in his natural attitude it projected forward. Although a 
faithful friend, he experienced an extraordinary pleasure in employing 
every possible device to make game of his school-fellows and to deceive 
them. His natural language was absolutely the expression of eunning, 


“such as-Dr. Gall had often observed in cats and dogs when, playing to- 


gether, they wished to give each other the slip. At a subsequent period 
he had another companion, who, at first, appeared candour personified ; 
no one had ever distrusted him : but his gait and manner were those of a 
cat watching a mouse ; he proved false and perfidious, and deceived, in 


an unbecoming manner, his young school-fellows, his tutors, and his pa-_ 


rents. He carried his head in the samerattitudeasthat before-mentioned ; 


‘his face was handsome, and his head exceedingly broad at the temples. 


One of Dr. Gall’s patients, who died of phthisic, generally passed for a 
very honest man: after his death Dr. Gall was struck with the _breadth 
of his head in the temporal region; and shortly afterward learned that 
he had cheated his acquaintances, and even his mother, of considerable 


the public, through the medium of the public journals, to beware of him , 
for he had practised his arts with such dexterity that he could never be 
legally condemned. He often told Dr. Gall that _he knew no pleasure 
equal to that of deceiving, especially persons who distrusted him most. 
As the head of this individual also was very broad atthe temples, Dr.GaH 
was impressed with the idea that there might be a primitive tendency 
toward cunning in the mind, and that it might be connected with this par- 
ticular cerebral organ. An immense number of observations have con- 
firmed his conjecture. 

The nature and object of this propensity appear to be the folluwing: 
The various faculties of the human mind are liable to involuntary activity 
from internal causes as well as from external excitement. Thus, Ana- 
tıiveness, becoming active, gives feelings corresponding to its nature ; 
Acquisitiveness inspires with strong desires for property ; and Love of 
Approbation fills the mind with projects ofambition. Every one must be 
conscious that these or similar feelings at times rush into his mind invo- 
luntarily, and frequently refuse to depart at the command of the will. 
Thoughts of all kinds, moreover, arise in the intellectual organs, and facts 
which vught not to be divulged occur to the recollection. If outward 
expression were given to these impulses and ideas, in all their vivacity, 
as they arise, social intercourse would be disfigured by a rude assemblage 
of disgusting improprieties, and man would shunthe society of his fellows 
as more loathsome than pestilence or famine. Shakspeare, with that 
accuräcy of observation which distinguishes him, has portrayed thir. fee 
tnre of the human mind. lago says: 

‘ Utter my thoughts! Why, say they’re vile and false— 
As where’s that palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Who has a breast sc pure, 
But some uncleanly apprehensiche 
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Keep leets and law-days, and in sessions sıt 
With meditations lawful ?”’”— Othello, Act iii., Scene 5. 

Some instinctive tendency, therefore, to restrain within, the mınd itself 
to conceal, as it were, from the public eye—the various emotions and 
ideas which involuntarily present themselves, was necessary to prevent 
their outward expression ; and Nature has provided this power in the facul- 
ty of Secretiveness. Itis an instincetive tendency to concenl, aud the 
legitimate object of it is, to restrain the outward expression of our thoughts 
and emotions, till the understanding shall have pronounced judgınent on 
its propriety. * A fool,” says Solomon, ‘* uttereth all his mind ; but a wise 
man keepeth it in till afterward.”’* 

Besides, man and animals are occasionally liable to the assaults of ene- 
mies, which may be avoided by concealment, in cases where strength is 
wanting to repel them by force. Nature, therefore, by means of this pro- 
pensity, enables them to add prudence, slyness, or cunning, according 
to the direction given to it by other faculties of the individual, to their 
ıneans of defence. 

A suffieient endowment of this organ is essential to the formation of a 
prudent character. Itthen imposes a salutary restraint on the manifesta- 
tions of the other faculties, and serves asa defence against prying curiosity. 
“ When Napoleon,” says Sir Walter Scott, “thought himself closely 
observed, he had the power of discharging from his countenance all ex- 
pression, save that of a vague and indefinite smile, and presenting to the 


‚eurious investigator the fixed eyes and rigid features of a marble bust.’’t 


Ihave observed this power to be conferred by large Secretiveness. "Those 
in whom it isdeficient are too open forthe general intercourse of society ; 
they are characterized _by_deficiency of tact—a headlong bluntness of 
manner, and the instantaneous expression of every thought and eınotion 
as it flows into the mind, without regard to the proprieties required by 
time, place, or circumstances. 2 

Mr. Scott, in an excellent essay on this propensity, published in the 
Transactions of the Phrenological Society, observes, that it communicates 
the desire to discover the secrets of others as well as to conceal our own. 
The author of Waverley, in his novel of Quentin Durward,t draws the 
character of Louis XI. with exact fidelity to this principle of our nature. 
The king, says he, was ‘‘ calm, crafty, and profoundly attentive to his own 
interest. He was careful in disguising his real sentiments and purposes 
from all who approached hiın, and frequently used the expressions—that 
he king knew not how to reign who knew not how to dissemble ; and 
that, for himself, if he thought his very cap knew his secrets, he would 
throw it into the fire. Like all astutious persons, he was as desirous of 
looking into the hearts of others as of concealing his own.” The repre- 
sentation here given is historically correct. According to this view, 
even a large developement of the organ, if combined with high morality 
and an enlightened understanding, is a valuable endowment. Persons so 
constituted, possessing ihemselvesthe natural talent requisite for intrigue, 
are well fitted to divine and discover intrigues and secret machinations in 
others, and to defeat them. From the same cause they read, with great 
acuteness, the natural language of concealment in other people, and are able 
to discover, by the very air and manner of a man, that he is hiding some 
object or intention, when a person in whom the organ is small could nöt 
perceive such apurpose. In many of the affaırs of life also, secrecy is in- 
dispensable both to prudent conduct and to success. As a duty of friend- 
ship it has ever been considered of prime importance. ‘' Though thea 
ürewest a sword at thy friend,” says the son of Sirach, ‘ yet despair not, 

* Prov. xxiz., 11. + Life of Napoleon, iv., 37. 
t Vol. i.,p.7, &e See Phren. Journ., i., 177. 
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or there may be a returning to favour ; if thou hast opened thy moutn 
against thy friend, fear not, for there may be a reconciliation ; excepting 
for upbraiding, or pride, or disclosing of secrets, or a treacherous wound 
—for, for these things, every friend will depart.”* Secretiveness is an 
essential element of politeness, much of which consists in avoiding the 
expression of what is lıkely to be disagreeable. Montaigne has well dis- 
tinguished the use from the abuse of this faeulty: ““ A man,” says-he, 
“must not always tell all, for that were folly. Bu: what a man says 
should be what he thinks, otherwise 'tis knavery.”t Fielding’s Parson 
Adams is a character in which Secretiveness is greatly defective. He 
had no power of concealment himself, and never suspected hidden pur- 
poses in others, or “ saw farther into people than they desired to let him.” 
Othello, in like manner, is thus described by lago: 


“The Moor is of a free and open nature, 
That thinks men honest that but seem to be so; 
And will as tenderly be led by th’ nose, 
As asses are.” Othello, Act i., sc. 11. 


When too energetic, ornot properly directed, Secretiveness is liable to 


great abuses. It then leads to a Beigader concealment, intrigue, and 


crooked policy, for their own-sakes; and to a feeling that it is wise and 
proper to wrap up the purposes of the mind in the profoundest mystery : 


_eunning is mistaken for ability, and deceit for practical wisdom. It may 


prompt to the use of lies, hypocrisy, intrigue, or dissimulation, as means 
to gain an end. Persons in whom it predominates, judging of mankınd 
in generäl'by themselves, are never able to see the affairs of the world 
or the conduct of others in a plain and simple point of view, but imagine 
ife to be a continual stratagem, in which every one is endeavouring to 
overreach his neighbour. Such persons conceive that the eye of the 
world is always looking into their breasts, to read the purposes that are 
there hatched, but the discovery of which they are resolved to prevent. 
In an argument a secretive man will evade all admissions 


bages and turnips.” 

Dr. King relates, in his Anecdotes of his own Times, (p. 237,) a remaka- 
ble instauce of secretive coudüct inä gentteman named Howe, with whom 
he was acquainted. One morning Mr. Howe röse very early, and told his 
wife that he was obliged to go to the Tower to transact some particular 
ausiness ; and the same day, at noon, she received fromhiin a note, stating 
that he was under the necessity of going to Holland, and should probably 
be absent three weeks or a month. He continued absent from her seven- 
teen years, during which time she heard neither of nor from him. Instead, 
however, of going to Holland, he went no farther than to a street in the 
vieinity of his house, where he took a room, and remäined in disguise 
during the whole time of his absence. In the second or third year after 
his disappearance his wife was obliged to apply for an act of Parliament, 
to procure a proper settlement of his estate, and a provision out of it for 
herself; this act he suffered to be solicited and passed, and enjoyed the 


* Ecelus. xxii., 21. t Essays, B. ii., ch. 17. Cottons’s Transl 
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pleasure of observing the progress of ıt in the votes. About ten years 
after his disappearance he contrived to make acquaintance with the occu- 
pant of a house opposite his wife’s dwelling, and frequently dined there ; 
so that he could often see her at the window. He used also to attend tle 
church which she frequented, and _chose a seat where he had a view of 
her, but could not easily be observed himself. *‘ After he returned home,” 
says Dr. King, “he never would confess, even to his most intimate friends, 
what was the real cause of such a singular conduct: apparenily there 
was none ; put whatever it was, he was certainly ashamed to own it.’ 
There can be little doubt that a predominant and engrossing Secretive- 
aess was the chief feeling by which he was iınpelled. 

This faeulty prompts, says Dr. Gall, the general of an army to the use of 
stratagems to deceive the enemy, and while it leads him to conceal his own 
forces and enterprises, and to make false attacks and counterfeit marches. 
Cicero remarks the difference of generals in this respect. “ Among the 
Carthaginians,” says he, “Hannibal, and among our own commanders 
Quintus Maximus, have the name of men extremely close and secret, 
silent, dissembling ; notably good at stratagems, or setting spies upon an 
enemy and disappointing their counsels.... T'here are others, now, so far 
from this artifice, that they are simple and open, to the degree of not 
enduring anything but what is done above-board ; they will not suffer any- 
thing that looks like treachery. These men arethe servants oftruth and the 
enemies of fraud.”’* The same writer observes, that “ there is no greater 
pest in human society than a perverse craft, under the mask of simplieity.”’t 

Mercantile men in whom this organ predominates, occasionally conceal 
their circumstances from their wives and children, who proceed in the un- 
suspecting enjoyment of imaginary prosperity, till bankruptcey, like the ex- 
plosion. of amine, involves them in instantaneous ruin. T'hese individuals 
generally plead regard to the feelings of their relatives as their excuse ; but 
the distrust implied in such conduct is a greater injury to sensitive minds 
than the evils they attempt to veil. Thereal sources of their conduct are an 
overweening Self-Esteeın, which cannot stoop to acknowledge misconduct 
or misfortune, and an inordinate Secretiveness, inspiring them with an 
instinctive aversion to candid and unreserved communication. A favourite 
maxim with such ınen is, that secrecy isthe soulof trade. It issoregard- 
ed only in narrow minds, misguided by this propensity. 

Persons in whom Secretiveness is large, and who believe that they really 
conceal their true character from the world, are much startled at the ex- 
posure which Phrenology is said to make of the dispositions of the mind ; 


‚ and they feel great difficulty in believing it practicable to compare genuine 


mental feelings with developement of brain, because they imagine that 
real motives and dispositions are never exhibited in conduct. Such per- 
sons err, however, in their estimate even of their own powers of conceal- 
ment; for Secretiveness does notalter the aim, but affects only the means 
of obtaining gratification of our ordinary desires: and, besides, if disguise 
be really the forte of their character, Phrenology has the advantage of 
them stili ; for it discovers the organ of Secretiveness large in their brains ; 
and in their very concealment they manifest most powerfully the faculty 
whose organ is most fully developed. 

Innumerable abuses of this propensity occur in the ordinary intercourse 
of society. How polite, acquiescent, and deferential are some persons 
in their manners to all who are present ; and how severe in their vitupe- 
rations when the same individuals are gone! This conduct results from 
Secretiveness and Love of Approbation, aided perhaps by Veneration 
addressing itself to Love of Approbation in others, and endeavouring to 
nlease them by professions of respect. Coanscientiousness in such ind: 

* De Oficüs, lib. 1. + Ibid., lib. iii. 
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viduals is always deficıeat. Many persons would not, for any considera- 
tion, mention a disagreeable truth to an acquaintance. This also arises 
from an abuse of Secretiveness, combined with great Love of Approbation. 

To Mr. Scott is due the merit of throwing great light on the influence 
of Secretiveness in producing humour. The power of representing, with 
a face of perfect gravity, some ludicrous incident, is one species of 
humour. The grave exterior, while the most ludierous ideas are inter- 
nally perceived, is a species of slyness, and is clearly attributable to 
Secretiveness. This kind of humour also ıs absolutely addressed to 
Secretiveness in others. We, as spectators, see the internal absurdity 
through the external gravity, and this gratifies our Secretiveness, which 
ikes to penetrate disguises assumed by others, as well as to disguise 
tsel. Another species of humour consists in detecting and exposiug 
little concealed purposes and intentions in our friends, and holding them 
up to view in all their nothingness, when they are mystifying or conceal- 
ing them as matters of real importance. “ T’he man of. humour,” says 
Mr. Scott, “delights in detecting these little pieces of deception ; and 
the Iudicrous effect of this seems to -arise from the incongruity which 
appears between the real and the assumed character—the contrast between 
what is intended to be apparent at the surface, and that which is seen to 
be at the bottom.”* Secretiveness, however, affords only the slyness, 
the savoir faire, together with the tact of detecting little concealed weak- 
nesses implied in humour; and the faculty of Wit is necessary, in addi- 
tion, to produce ludicrous effect in the representation. Thus, a person 
with much Wit and little Secretiveness will not excel in humour, although 
le may shine in pure wit. A person, on the other hand, with much 
Secretiveness and moderate Wit may excel in humour, although, in 
intellectual witty combinations, he may make but an indifferent figure. 

It is a curious fact, that the Italians and English, in whom Secretive- 
ness is large, delight in humour, while the French, in whom the organ is 
moderate, can scarcely imagine what it is. In conformity with these 
differences in national developement, the English and Italians practise a 
prudent reserve in their intercourse with strangers, while the French are 
open to excess, and communicate even their private affairs to casual 
acquaintances. The French also delicht to live, and even to die, ir 
public ; while the Englishman shuts himself up in his house, which h 
denominates his castle, and debars all the world from observing his con- 
duct. Other faculties contribute to these varieties of taste, but Secre- 
tiveness is an essential element in the relish for retirement. 

I have uniformly found Secretiveness large in the heads of actors and 
artists, of which I have been permitted to examine a considerable number. 
In the cast of Miss Clara Fisher’s headt it will be seen amply developed. 
The theory of its effects in aiding the former seems to be this: The 
actor must conceal or shade his real character, and put forth the natura. 
language of an assumed one. Now, Secretiveness will enable him to 
suppress the manifestations of all the faculties which are not essential to 
the character of ıhe personage whom he, for the time, represents; while, 
by withdrawing its restraint from other faculties, ıt will allow them to de- 
velope themselves with full energy. Thus, suppose an actor, in whoır 
Benevolence and Conseientiousness are large, to be called on to play lago, 
a character in which selfishness and villany predominate, then Secretive- 
ness will enable him to suppress the natural language of his own superior 
faculties, while, by withdrawing its influence from Combativeness, i}e- 
structiveness, and Self-Esteem, it will permit the most forcible expression 


* Phren. Trans., p. 174. See illustrative cases in Phren. Journ., ii., 596 
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ot these in looks, tpnes, and gestures ; and this will be Iago to tlie life. 
It aids the artist in a similar way. A painter or sculptor, in working a 
figure, first studies the mental feelings which he intends to portray, then 
goes to a mirsor and produces the expression of them in his own person, 
and copies it in his picture or block of marble. In this process he 
resembles an actor, and Secretiveness assists him in the manner before 
exp:ained. , 

In this analysis I differ in one point from Mr. Scott. He thinks that 
Secretiveness confers not only the negative power of suppressing the real 
‚haracter, but also the positive power of calling up, at will, the natural 
anguage of such faculties as we wish to exhibit for the time. 'Thus, 
some persons are able to load others with expressions of great esteem, 
attachment, and good will, when internally they hate them. Mr. Scott 
conceives that Secretiveness enables such individuals not only to disguise 
their enmity, but to call up, for the occasion, the natural language of 
Adhesiveness, Benevolence, Veneration, and Love of Approbation, and to 


_ use these as instruments of deception This latter effect appears to me 


to depend on Imitation and Secretiveness combined. 

When both Secretiveness and Cautiousness are very large, there is a 
tendency to extreme reserve, and even, when little knowledge of the 
world is possessed, to suspicion and terror of dark designs and sinister 
plots, hatching on every hand against the unhappy possessor of this coın- 
bination. In general these plots have no existence beyond the internal 
feeling produced by those faculties. 

Secretiveness, with small Conscientiousness, predisposes to lying, and, 
combined with Acquisitiveness, to thefi. Indeed, Secretiveness is more 
invariably large in thieves than Acquisitiveness ; and it prompts to this 
crime, probably by the feeling ot secrecy which it generates in the ınind. 
It gives the idea that all is hidden, that no eye sees, and that no intellect 
will be able to trace the fraud. It produces also that capacity for sly 
eunning which is essential to a thief. An excellent elucidation, by Dr. 
Andrew Combe, of the effects of Secretiveness, as a constituent element 
in the character of a thief, will be found in T’he Phrenological Journal, 
vol. i.,p. 6ll. The’organ is large in David Haggart, and in a variety of 
executed thieves, whose casts have been obtained. It is very large in 
Linn, (see cut on p. 108,) who, though ostensibly most artless, contrived 
to escape from confinement, without giving rise to suspicion, and ınanaged 
matters so dexterously that no trace of him could be found. Im Gottfried 
and Tardy (pp. 87 and 144) the organ is much developed, and both were 
excessively cunning. Destructiveness also being very large, they mut- 
dered by means of poison, a mode of committing the crime usually 
preferred by secretive persons. On 3d December, 1823, I visited, in 
Edinburgh jail, John Reid, a lad of sixteen, under sentence of deatlı 
(but subsequently respited) for housebreaking and theft. His head was 
uncommonly large for his years, and the organ of Secretiveness, in par- 
icular, was enormously developed. Acquisitiveness also was large, and 
Conscientiousness deficient. ‘The Reverend Mr. Porteous, chaplain to 
‘he jail, mentioned that Reid’s power of concealing his thoughts and 
feelings was most extraordinary, and that daring and secrecy were mani- 
fested in his crime in a degree that was almost inconceivable. He had 
mounted on the shoulders of an accoınplice to the second story of a 
dwelling-house, entered by a window, and, although persons slept in the 
bed-rooıns of that floor, and the lamp in the lobby was burning, proceeded 
down stairs, reached the dining-room, robbed the side-board of plate, aud 
got clear off without being heard. 

‚Another effect of great Secretiveness, especially when aided by much 
Wirmness, is to produce the power of repressing, to an indefinite extent, 
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all outward expressions of pain, even when amounting to torture. Anr 
Ross, (whose case is reported by Mr. Richard Carmichael, of Dublin,*) 
with a view to excite the compassion of some pious and charitable ladies, 
thrust needles into her arm to produce disease, and carried the deception 
so far as to allow the limb to be amputated without revealing the cause. 
The needles were found on dissection, and she was more mortified by 
the discovery of the trick than afllicted by the loss of her arm. She 
manifested the same faculty in a variety of other deceptions. I exa- 
mined her head, and Mr. Carmichael presented a cast of it to the Phre- 
nological Society ; and in it the organs of Secretiveness and Firmness are 
decidedly large. The North American Indians are celebrated for their 
power of enduring torture, and the same combination occurs in casts of 
two of their skulls in the Society’'s collection. It is noı large in the 
negroes, and they are an open-minded race compared with the astutious 
varieties of mankind. It is very large in the native Peruvians, whose 
power of concealment is a distinguishing feature in their national charac- 
ter. In the Laplanders also it is largely developed.$ 

Dr. George Murray Paterson mentions that the Hindoos manifest 
Secretiveness in a high degree in the form of cunning and duplicity ; 
and the organ is very large in their heads.|| 

This propensity, when predominantly active, produces a close sly look ; 
the eye rolls from side to side; the voice is low; the shoulders are 
drawn up toward the ears, and the footstep is soft and gliding. The 
movements of the body are toward the side. Sir Walter Scott accu- 
rately describes the look produced by this faculty and Cautiousness in 
the following lines. Speaking of Cormac Doil, he says: 


“ For evil seemed that old man’s eye, 
Dark and designing, fierce yet shy, 
Stil he avoided forward look, 
But slow and circumspectly took 
A circling never-ceasing glance, 
By doubt and cunning mark’d at once, 
hich shot a mischief-boding ray, 
From under eyebrows shagged and gray.” 
Lord of the Isles, Canto iv., p. 24. 


When thıs organ ıs very large in the head of an author, it produces a 
turious effect on his style. The different members of his sentences are 
involved, parenthetical, and often obscure, as if he were in doubt whether 
he selected the proper place for his expressions, and hesitated between 
what he ought to put down and what he might leave to be understood 
He is also liable to quaintness. Pope’s style occasionally indicates this 
quality, and"thefaculty wäs strongly manifested in his character. Dr. 
Thomas Brown’s style also is characterized by Secretiveness, and the 
organ was large in his head. ÜOroly’s poetry presents the expression of 
it. Goldsmith’s writings indicate a very moderate endowment in him. 
This faculty, by enabling an author skilfully to work up his incidents and 
events, and to conceal the denouement of his plot or story till the most 
appropriate time and place for the elucidation, greatly aids him in pro- 
ducing effect. The organ was very large in Sir Walter Scott, and also 
in Swift and Burns. 

The organ of Secretiveness is possessed by the lower animals, and Dt 


* Phrenological Journal, ii., 42. 

t Ibid., ii., 535. Blumenbach, Decas Prima, tab. ix 

t Robertson’s History of America, b. iv.; and Edinburgh Revsew, «., 437. 
$ Phrenological Journal, ix., 329. Blumenbach, Decas Quinta, p. 9 

|| Trans. of the Phren. Soc., p. 443. 
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Gall remarks that it requires a particular study in each species. In the 
common species of ape, for example, it commences above the origin of 
the zygomatic arch, and extends forward to nearly the middle of tlıis bone, 
Its situation is the same in the tiger, cat, and fox. In carnivorous 
animals also, and in birds distinguished for cunning, this region will im 
general be found large. 
Manifestations of this propensity, clearly attributable to disease of the 
orgar. are described by authors on insanity.* The ceunning shown by 
many of the insane, especially in concealing their true state, has often 
excited astonishment. Foder& speaks of two patients who had been 
long confined in the asylum at Marseilles. After an apparent cure of 
considerable duration, their friends demanded their dismissal. He, 
however, suspected deception, and determined to hold a long conversa- 
tion with them. For an hour and a half, during which he avoided the 
kind of ideas in regard to which he knew them to be insane, they spoke, 
reasoned, and acted like men of sound judgment. But when he intro- 
duced the subject which excited their deranged faculties, their eyes 
began to sparkle, the muscles of the face to contract, and an evident 
agitation took place, accompanied with an effort to preserve calınness. 
They were ordered to be detained. Pinel mentions the cunning and 
tricks of some lunatics as remarkable. Dr. Marshalt notices the case 
uf a man in Bethlem Hospital in 1789, who fancied he was a great man. 
‘“He was very crafty, and used much flattery to the keepers, calling 
them ‘fine men, gentlemen,’ especially when he wanted any indulgence ; 


but when his complacent looks and genteel expressions did not avail him, 


he became revengeful, made up some plausible story against them, and 
slyly told it to the steward. When fresh patients came into the house, 
he always introduced himself to them ; he was very civil to them, and, 
after gaining their confidence, he tried to get their money from them, 
which, if he could not do by other means, he had recourse to stratagem 
to get possession of it.” 

The regular metaphysicians have not admitted any faculty correspond - 
ing to this propensity, nor am I aware that they give any theory of cun- 
ning, although it isan obvious ingredient in human nature. The quality, 
however, is familiarly recognised by a variety of writers. Lord Bacon, in 
his Essay on Cunning, graphically describes a number of the abuses of 
Secretiveness. *' Wetake cunning,” says he, “for a sinister or crooked 
wisdom, and certainly there is a great difference between a cunning man 
and a wise man, not only in point of honesty, but in point of ability. 
There be that can pack the cards, and yet cannot play well; so there are 
some that are good in canvasses and factions, that are otherwise weak 
men.” In Peveril of the Peak we have the following dialogue: “ Your 
Grace holds his wisdom very high,” said the attendant. “ His cunning 
at least, I do,” replied Buckingham, “ which, in court affairs, often takes 
the weather-gage of wisdom.” 

The organ is established. 


8. ACQUISITIVENESS, 


Tue organ of this faculty is situated at the anterior inferior angle of 
the parietal bone. By Dr. Spurzheim it was called Covetiveness ; Sir 
G.S. Mackenzie suggested the more appropriate name of Acquisitiveness, 
which Dr. Spurzheim subsequently adopted. 

The metaphysicians have not admitted a propensity to acquire, which 
is gratified by the mere act of acquisition without any ulterior object, as a 

* See Dr. A. Combe’s Observations on Mental Derangement pp. 182, 250 

t Morbid Anatomy of the Brain, p. 192. 
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faculty of the human mind. Dr. Hutcheson says : “ Thus, as soon as we 
come to apprehend the use of wealth, or power to gratify any of our origı- 
nal desires, we must also desire them ; and hence arises the universality 
of these desires of wealth and power, since they are the means of gratifying 
all other desires.” In like manner, we are told by Mr. Stewart, that 
‘“ whatever conduces to the gratification of any natural appetite, or of any 
natural desire, is zöself desired, on account of the end to which it is subser- 
vient ; and by being thus habitually associated in our apprehension with 
agreeable objects, it frequently comes, in process of time, to be regarded 
as valuable ın itself, independently of its utility. It is thus that weaith 
becomes with many an ultimate object of pursuit ; though, at first, it is 
undoubtedly valued, ınerely on account of its subserviency to the attain- 
ment of other objects.”’* 

The same author says, in another place, that “avarice is a particular 
modification of the desire of power, arising from the various functions of 
money in acommercial country. Its influence as an active principle is 
much strengthened by habit and association.”’t 

Dr. Thomas Brownt admits the desire of wealth to be a modification 
of the desire of power, but he endeavours to show that Mr. Stewart's 
theory is defective in accounting for avarice, and enters into a most inge- 
nious argument, to explain how that feeling arises from association. He 
takes time into account as an ingredient ; and adduces the example of a 
boy purchasing an apple. ‘Before the boy lays out his penny in the 
purchase of an apple or orange,” says he, “it appears to him valuable 
chiefly as the mode of obtaining the apple ororange. But the fruit, agree- 
able as it may have been while it lasted, is soon devoured ; its value, with 
respect to him, has wholly ceased ; and the penny, he knows, is still in 
existence, and would have been still his own, if the fruit had not been 

urchased. He thinks of the penny, therefore, as existing now, and ex- 
isting without anything which he can oppose to itas an equivalent; and 
the feeling of regret arises—the wish, that he had not made the purchase, 
and that the penny, as still existing, and equally capable ıs before of pro- 
curing some new enjoyment, had continued in his pocket.” This produces 
‘“ a slıght terror of expense, which the habits of many years may strengthen 
into parsimony.” 

Nothing can be more ingenious than this speculation, and it is a beau- 
tiful instance of the nature of metaphysical science ; but it is not sound. 
The question occurs, Why is this “ slight terror of expense ” experienced 
only bysome boys and some men, since association and the love of enjoy- 
ment are universal qualities of human nature ? 

It is proper to mention, however, that Lord Kames (who has been cen- 
sured by the regular metaphysicians for admitting too many faculties) 
recognises the existence of this feeling as a primitive propensity in man, 


‚and calls it the “hoarding appetite. Man,” says his lordship, “ is_by 


nature a hoardıng animal, having an appetite for storing up things of use; 
and the sense of property is bestowed on men for securing what they thus 
store up.”’ö He adds, that ‘the appetite for property, in.ts nature a great 
blessing, degenerates into a great curse, when it transgresses the bounds 
of moderation.”’ And in another work he observes : “ The notion of 
property arises from an innate sense, which teaches even infants to dis- 
tinguish between yours and mine.”|| 

The observer of the passion of avarice in real life is not satisfied with 
such theories as those of Mr. Stewart and Dr. Brown. Dr. King, in his 
Anecdotes of his Times, remarks, that an avaricious man “is born ani 

* Elements, p. 383. t Outlines, p. 92. 


t Lectures, vol. iii., p. 474. $ Sketches, B., sect. 2. 
|| Loose Hints upon Education, 2d edit., p. 100. 
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framed to a sordid love of money, which first appears when he is very Köze 
young, grows up with him, and increases in middle age, and, when he is 

old, and all the rest of his passions have subsided, wholly engrosses him.” 

(P. 101.) He mentions Lord Chancellor Hardwick, the Duke of Marl- 

borough, Sir James Lowther, Sir Thomas Colby, and Sir William Smith, 

as remarkable instances of it. j 

Tlie metaphysical notions of Mr. Stewart fail entirely to explain the 
phenomena of avarice, under which passion no enjoyment is sought, except 
that of accumulating wealth, The character of Trapbois, as drawn in 
The Fortunes of Nigel, and admirably represented on the Edinburgh 
stage by Mr. Mason, is a personification of the faculty of Acquisitiveness, 
operating as a blind animal instinct, exalted to the highest degree of ener- 
gy and activity, and extinguishing every feeling of the mind, except that 
of fear, which it had cultivated and increased to minister to its protection. 
This character is recognised as natural ; highly coloured, indeed, but true 
to life in its leading features. It appears absurd, therefore, to ascribe, as 
the metaphysicians do, so intense a passion to a mere law of association 
as its source—to an error of the understanding, in mistaking wealth for 
the objects which it is fitted to obtain. The very essence of the charac- 
ter is a desire for wealth, independent of every purpose of application. 
Phrenologists have observed that the intensity of the wish to acquire is 
in proportion to the size of a certain part of the brain, and they therefore 
regard it asan original propensity of themind. The organ was discovered 
in the following manner: . > 

When Dr. Gall was employed in comparing mental manifestations with 
cerebral developemeht, he was in the habit of collecting in his house indi 
viduals of the lower orders, with the view of are eacıly Aissoyerin tlie 
different primitive propensities, which he supposed would be found to ope- 
vater them wiih greater simplieity and vigour than in persons of higher 
rank. On many occasions the individuals assembled, encouraged by him _ 
to familiarity, accused each other‘öf petty larcenies, or of what they styled 
chiperies, and took great pleasure in pointing out those who excelled in 
such practices ; and the chipeurs themselves advanced in front of their 
companions, proud of their superior savoir-faire. What particularly 
attracted his attention was, that some of the men showed the utmost ab- 
horrence of thieving, and preferred starving to accepting any part of the 
bread and fruit which their companions had stolen ; while the chipeurs 
ridieuled such conduet and thought it silly. 

To discover whether this tendency to pilfer was connected with any 
particular cerebral organ, Dr. Gall divided_the persons whoın he had as- 
sembled into three classes: the ‚first included the _chipeurs ; the second, 
those who abhorred the very idea of,stealing; and the tAsrd, those who 
seemed to regard it with indifference. OCömparing the Tieads of these 
three classes, Re found that the Most inveterate chipeurs had a long pro- 
minence extending from the organ of Secretiveness, almost as far as the 
external angle of the superciliäry ridge;, and that this region was flat in 
all those who showed a horror of RETE while in those who were indiffe- 
rent äbout it, the part was sometimes more and sometimes less developed, 
but never so much as in the professed thieves : and, on repeating the ex- 
periment again and again with a new assemblage, he found the same 
results unıformly present themselves.* 


Having thus ascertained the constancy of the facts, the idea raturally 


* The effect of the moral sentiments in direeting Acquisitiveness is not 
sufliciently adverted to by Dr. Gall in this description. This organ may be 
large in an individual, who may nevertheless have an abhorrence of theft, if 
ais organs of Conscientiousness, Benevolence, and Reflection are also large 
He will be fond of property, but will desire to obtain it honestly. 
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occurred to the mind of Dr. Gall, that the propensity to appropriate must 
be somehow connected with the peculiarity of cerebral configuration which 
had so strongly attracted his notice. It could not be the effect of educa- 
tion, for most of the subjects ofhis observations had received none. They 
were the children of nature left to their own resources. Some who detest- 
ed stealing happened 'to be precisely those whose education had been 
most completely neglected. "The wants and circumstances ef all of them 
xere nearly the same—the examples set before them were the same— 
knd to what causes, therefore, could the difference be ascribed, if not ta 
an original difference of mental constitution ? 

At this time Dr. Gall was physician to the Deaf and Dumb Institution, 
where pupils were received from six to fourteen years of age, without any 
preliminary education. M. May, a distinguished psychologist, then direc- 
tor of the establishinent, M. Venus, the teacher, and he, had it thus in 
their power to make the most accurate observations on the primitive men- 
tal condition of these children. Some of them were remarkable for a 
decided propensity to steal, while others did not show the least inclination 
to it; some ofthem were easily reformed, but others were quite incorri- 
gible. The severest punishments were inflicted upon one of them, but 
without any effect. As he felt himself incapable of resisting temptation, 


he resolved to be a zailor, because, as he said, he could then indulge his 


inelination with impunity. On examining the heads of allthese boys, the 
same region was found to be uniformly developed in proportion to the 


“ endowment of the propensity. Dr. Gall made casts of those ofthem who 


were confirmed thieves, in order to compare them with such other heads 
thieves or robbers as might afterward fall in his way. 

About this time, also, Dr. Gall met with another very decisive proof 
of the connexion between this propensity and a particular developement of 
brain. In the house of correction he saw a boy of fifteen years of age, 
who had been a notorious thief froın his earliest infaney. Punishnient ha- 
ving had no effect upon him, he was at last condemned to imprisonment for 
hife, as absolutely incorrigible In a portrait of him, in the 26th plate of 
Dr. Gall’s Atlas, a remarkable prominence in the lateral region of the head 
is conspicuous, corresponding to what is now ascertained to be the organ 
of Acquisitiveness. The forehead is low, narrow, and retreating, and his 
intellect is stated to have been exceedingly weak and defective ; and 
hence the ascendency and activity ofthe propensity in question are easily 
explained. 

The following cuts represent skulls in which the organ of Acquisitive- 
ness is fully and moderately developed: . 





The instinctiveappetite for aceumulation, produced by this propensity, 
when viewed by ıtself, presents a mean and vulgar aspect, and we are apt 
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to ıegard the ınd vidual in whom it predominates as a base and sordid 
teıng, cased in selfishness, and dead to every generous sentiment. But 
when we view it in its results, it rises vastly in dignity aud importance. 
The first demand of nature is to live and to enjoy ; the other feelings of 
the mind, independently of Acquisitiveness, would prompt man to kıll and 
eat, or to weave and wear, for the satisfaction of his present wants. But 
if he bounded his industry by his necessities, and lolled in idleness while 
not employed in indispensable pursuits, he would never become rich. 
Wealth consists of the savings of industry, after supplying immediate de- 
mands. According to the metaphysicians, there is no insuinctive propen- 
sity inman, prompting him, by anaturalimpulse, to save and to accumulate; 
they imagine that the calls of nature for immediate gratification, or the 
love of power, are the only motives to such exertions In the faculty of 
Acquisitiveness, however, the phrenologist perceives an instinet prompt- 
ing the human being, after his appetites of hunger and thırst are appeased, 
and his person protected against the elements of heaven, to labour, prompt- 
ed by the mere delight of accumulating ; and to the ceaseless industry 
which this instinet produces isto be ascribed the wealth with which civi- 
lized man is everywhere surrounded. It prompts the husbandınan, the 
artisan, Ihe manufacturer, the merchant to dıligence in their several 
vocations ; and, instead of being necessarily the parent only of a sordıd 
appetite, it is, when properly directed, one of the sources of ihe comforts 
and elegancies of life. Its regular activity distinguishes civilized man 
from the savage. The prodigal, who consumes the last shilliug which he 
ean command, dies and leaves no useful trace of his existence behind him. 
The laborious artisan, on the other hand, who, under the impulse of this 
faculty, consumes only half the produce of his labour, leaves the other 
half, as a contribution to the stock of national capital, to set in motion the 
industry of unborn generations. These, if animated by the same spirit, 
will leave it with new accessions to their posterity ; and thus the stream 
of pubiic prosperity will be swelled, in an increasing ratio, to the remotest 
periods of time. When, however, the pursuit of wealth becomes the 
chief business of life, Acquisitiveness deadens the moral sentiments, en- 
grosses the intellect, and debases the whole faculties of ıhe mind. 

The propensity takes its direction from the other faculties with which 
it is coınbined. Acquisitiveness and Individuality both large, are neces- 
sary to a spirited collector of objects in natural history : when it is com- 
bined with large Form, Colouring, and Ideality, it takes the direction of 
Deres: when with large Veneration, it may lead to collecting old coıns. 

n shurt, in no instance where the wish to acquire and possegs ıs strongly 
manifested, is this organ deficient; while, on the other hand, in those in 
whoın there is no appetite for accumulation, who Allow their substante 
tc slip througkitheir hands, from incapatityto retain it, I have always seen 
it small. — 

Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, maintains, that the desire for wealth or in- 
dividual property is not a natural propensity ofthe human mind; and, in 
his own head, this organ (like that of Destructiveness, the feeling attached 
to which he also denies) is by no means largely developed. So difierently 
do those feel in whom Acquisitiveness is large, that they wish to acquire 
for the mere sake of acquisition. _lf a_person.so eudowed be owner of 
fifty acres, it will give him infinite delight to acquire fifty more ; ıf of one 
thousand or One hundred thousand, he will still be gratilied ın addıng to 
their number. His understanding may be perfectly convinced that he 
already _possesses ample store for every enjoyment, and abundant provi- 
sion against every want; yet, if this faculty be active, he wıll feel his 


joys Impaired if he ceases toamass. This explains the insatiable rarure 
vi Ihe passion for acquiring, and also One source of the Jisappointineut 
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generally experienced by persons whose lıves have been devoted 10 cum« 
merce, when they retire from business with a view to enjoy the fruits uf 
their industry. The gratification of Acquisitiveness in accumulatıng 
wealth constituted the chief pleasure of ıheir previous lives; and when 
this propensity ceases to be indulged, and no other faculty has been eulti- 
vated with equal ardour, ennui and disgust are the natural and unavoid- 
able results of their new sit lation. 

It has been stated, as an objection to this propensity, that property is 
an Institution of society, and that an organ cannot exist in the brain for a 
Kactitious desire. The answer to this argument is, that the idea of property 
springs from the natural suggestions of the faculty in question; and that 
the laws of society are the consequences, not the causes, of its existence 
Laws are intended to regulate the desires of mankind for possessions - 
but this purpose clearly supposes such desires antecedently to exist. 

Many persons, in whom Benevolence and Love of Approbation are 
ıarge, as well as Acquisitiveness, can with difhiculty believe that the latter 
Influences their feelings. They are so ready to disburse and to bestow 
that they never accumulate, and hence persusde themselves that they 
have no tendency to acquire. But such persons are keen in their deal- 
ings; they cheapen in making purchases, know where bargains are to be 
obtained, and, on consulting their own minds, will find that schemes for 
acquiring property frequently haunt their imaginations. They are also 
prone to adınire the rich. Persons, on the contrary, in whom the organ 
is small, think of everything w h more interest, and pursue every object 
with more avidity, than wealıı. They may be industrious in order to 
live, but there is no intense energy in their pursuit of gain; and their 


fancies, in building castles in the air, rarely erect palaces of gold, or place, 


happiness in hoards of accumulated rıches. 

The effects of this faculty are greatly modified by the strength of Self- 
Esteem. Acquisitiveness desires to acquire; Self-Esteem produces the 
love of self; the two conjoined give rise to the love of acquisition for 
self-gratifiication ; and if both organs be large, the individual will have a 
strong tendency to sordid selfishness, unless the moral powers be active 


end energetic. 'T'he passion for uniques also seems to arise from this » 


‚ombination. 

Dr. Gall observes, that the negroes are little prone to steal, and that 
'he organ is moderately deveioped in them. He had an opportunity of 
»bserying, among the Spanish troops, that both the Arragonese and Cas- 
ülians have the anterior part of thetemporal region a good deal flattened, 
denoting a small Acquisitiveness ; and he was assured that they are faith- 
ful seryants, and equaily incapable of stealing and of Iying. The Kal- 
muck’s, again, are the very opposite. T'hey are renowned for thieving 
and bad faith ; and, in accordance with this, Blumenbach, in describing 
the Kalmuck skull, observes that it is almost globular, and projects in 
the region of Acquisitiveness—“ globosa fere calvarıe forma ’—* capıta 
ad-latera extantıa.”’ Dr. Gall possessed two Kalmuck skulls, both cor 
responding with Blumenbach’s description. Dr. Spurzheim also tells us, 
“that a young Kalmuck, brought to Vienna by Count Stahrenberg, be- 
came melancholy, because his confessor, who instructed hiın in religion 
and morality, had forbidden him tosteal. He got permission to steal, on 
condition that he should give back what he had stolen. 'T'he young man, 
profiting by this permission, stole his confessor’s watch during high mass, 
but joyfully returned it after mass was over.” 

It is diflieult to conceive a miser without a great endowment of thıs 
propensity, although an individual may be a ıhief with a moderate portion 
of it. Avarice arises from Acquisitiveness, raised to the height of a pas- 
sion. Theft implies a waut of regulating and directing influence from ths 
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moral faculties, as much as an excessive and intense desire to azquire 
propertv for the sake of possessing it. Strong sensual propensities, which 
cannot be gratified without money, may lead individuals to resort to theft 
as a means of supplying their wants, without the love of property .tself 
being strong ; but Conscientiousness must be weak, before such an 
expedient can be resorted to. 

The existence of this organ throws light on the tendency to steal, 
which some individuals, whose external circumstances place them far 
above temptation, manifest in a remarkable degree. In them it seems 
to be in a state of diseased activity, and not to be controlled by ıhe moral 
and reflecting faculties. Dr. Gall mentions several cases of diseased 
affections of this organ. M. Kneisler, governor of the prison of Prague, 


- spoke to him and Dr. Spurzheim about the wife of a rich merchant, who 


stole continually from her husband in the most adroit manner, and who 
was at last shut up ina house of correction, which she had scarcely left, 
when she stole again, and was again confined. She was condemned to 
a third and longer imprisonment, and again commenced her operations in 
the jail itself. With the utmost address, she made a hole ın the stove 
which heated the apartment where the money was deposited, and com- 
mitted repeated depredations, which were soon noticed. Every means 
were adopted to detect the offender, and bells were suspended at the 
doors and windows, but allin vain. At length a spring-gun was set, the 
wire of which was connected with the strong box. She was so dread- 
fully frightened by its explosion, that she had not time to escape through 
the stove. At Copenhagen Drs. Gall and Spurzheim saw an incorrigible 
thief, who sometimes distributed the produce of his larcenies to the poor ; 
and, in another place, a robber, who was in confinement for the seventh 
time, assured them, with sorrow, that he felt himself unable to act other- 
wise. He begged to be detained in prison, and to be provided with tlie 
means of supporting himself - 

At Munster a man was condemned to imprisonment for eight years, 
on account of some robberies: he was no sooner liberated than he com- 
mitted fresh depredations, and was then imprisoned for life. Sixteen 
years afterward he revealed a conspiracy which had been formed among 
the criminals, and it was proposed to reward him by setting him free. 
The judge objected to this, that it would be dangerous to do so, as the 
man himself had previously assured him that his thievish propensity was 
so rooted in his coustitution that he could not by any possibility resist it. 
About a year afterward he escaped from prison, betook himself to his 
old practices, and was again arrested ; shortly after which he hanged 
himself. “ During ten years that I have known this man in the prison.” 
said Werneking, from whomn Drs. Gall and Spurzheim got these details, 
‘“ he was remarkable for activity, and also for devotion during divine ser- 
vice; but I learned, after his death, that he had constantly been commit- 
ting theft, even in the prison itself.” 

Dr. Gall mentions, that among the young men confined in one of the 
prisons of Berlin (Stadtvogtey) one in particular attracted the attention 
of Dr. Spurzheim and himself. They strongly recommended that he 
should never be set at liberty, as they thought it impossible he could ab- 
stain from stealing. They explained their opinions to the gentlemen who 
accompanied them, and, on examining the registers, the latter were mıch 
surprised to find that the man had from infancy. manifested the strongest 
tendeney to thieving. The organs of the higher sentiments were ex- 
tremely deficient, while that of Acquisitiveness was developed in the 
highest degree. There was, moreover, an immense endowınent of Se. 
eretiveness. The man was little and deformed; his forehead “ villanously 
low,” retreating backward immediately above the eyebrows; but tko 
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lateral regions, or temples, were broad and prominent. In such a case 
no phrenologist would hesitate to give the same advice. 

In the prison at Bern Drs. Gall and Spurzheim saw a rickety and 
badly-organized boy of twelve years of age, who could not refrain from 
stealing ; and who, with his pockets filled with his own bread, purloined 
that of others. At Haina the oflicers spoke to them about an incorrigible 
robber, named Fesselmayer, whom no punishment could amend. He 
stole in prison to such an extent, that a mark was put upon his arın, that 
all might be upon their guard against him. Before seeing him, Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim stated what his developement ought to be, and their pre- 
dietion was verified at the first glance. He had the appearance of being 
sixteen, although ke was in reality twenty-six years of age. His head 
was round, and about the size vf that of an infant of one year. He was, 
moreover, deaf and dumb. 

Mr. Schiotz, a Danish magıstrate, reports the case of an incorrigible 
thief, in whom he found the organ of Acquisitiveness very large.* 

Numerous examples of the diseased activity of this propensity occur in 
all lunatic asylums, and afford strong proof of the independent existence of 
the faculty and organ. Pineltellsus, that it isa matter of common obser- 
vation, thatmen who, in their lucid intervals, are justly considered as models 
of probity, cannot refrain from stealing and cheating during the paroxysm ; 
and Dr. Gall gives four cases of women, who, in their ordinary state, had 
no such tendency, but when pregnant ınanifested itin a high degree. 

Two citizens of Vienna attracted his notice, both of whom had led 
irreproachable lives previous!y to becoming insane. After that tıme 
both were distinguished for an extravrdinary inclination to steal. They 
wandered over the hospital from morning to night, picking up whatever 
they could lay their hands upon—straw, rags, clothes, wood, &c.— which 
they carefully concealed in the apartment which they inhabited in com- 
mon; and, although lodged in the same chamber, they stole from each 
other. In both the organ was very much developed. I have seen 
several patients in asylums for the insane, in whom the propensity to steal 
was a predominant trait, and the organ was largely developed in them all. 

M. Esquirol, physician to the Salpetriere of Paris, gave Dr. Gall an 
account of a knight at Malta, who had quitted the army at the begin- 
ning of the French revolution, and who, from excessive indulgence and 
disappointed love, had become weak in intelleet, violent in temper, and 
at last a thief. On his way to M. Esquirol’s asylum he contrived to 
steal spoons, covers, &c., from the inns at which he dined. He then 
went about accompanied by a servant, and not unfrequently refreshed 
himself in coffee-houses, and, instead of paying, put the cup, saucer, and 
spoon into his pocket, and walked away. In other respects he was sufh- 
ciently reasonable. This inclination to theft was cured, although his 
intellect remained weak. 

. Acrel mentions a young man who was trepanned, in consequence of 
a severe wound on the teınple, in the region of the organ of Acquisitive- 
ness. After bis dismissal from the hospital, he manifested an irresistible 
propensity to steal: after committing several larcenies, he was imprisoned, 
and would have been condemned, had not Acrel declared him insane. 

“ There are persons," says that accurate and philosopkical observer 
and physician, Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia,t “ who are moral to the highest 
degree as to certain duties, but who, nevertheless, live under the influence 
of some one vice. In one instance a woman was exemplary in her obe- 
dience to erery command of the moral law except one—she could not re- 
frain from stealing. What made this vice more remarkable was, that 
she was in easy circumstances, and not addicied to extravagance in any- 

* Phren. Journ., viil., 64. + Rush’s Medical Inquiries 
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thıng. Such was the propensity to this vice, that, when sne could lay 
her hands upon nothing more valuable, she would often, at the table of a 
friend, fill her pockets secretly with bread.. She both confessed and 
lamented her crime.” A case of the same kind is recorded in T’he Phre- 
nological Journal ;* and Montaigne refers to similar instances which had 
fallen under his own observation.t 

The Journal de Paris of 29th March, 1816, states, that “‘ an ex-com- 
missary of police, Beau-Conseil, has just been condemned to eight years’ 
eonfinement and hard labour, and to the pillory, for having, when still in 
office, stolen some pieces of plate from an inn. The accused persisted 
to the last 'n an odd enough species of defence. He did not deny the 
erime, but he attributed it to mental alienation, occasioned by wounds 
which he had received at Marseilles in 1815.” Dr. Gall observes, that 
if the previous conduct of Beau-Conseil was irreproachable, and if he 
really did receive a wound in the head, either his counsel was inexcusa- 
ble in not making the defence available, or the court was blameable for 
not listening to it. 

This propensity is found also in the lower animals. Lord Kames ob- 
serves, that ‘the beavers perceive the timber they store up to be their 
property ; and the bees seem to have the same perception with regard to 
their winter provision of honey.” Dr. Gall mentions a variety of the 
lower animals which manifest the sense of property. The same pair of 
storks, swallows, nightingales, and red-breasts return, in spring or in au- 
tumn, to the same country in which they had passed the season in the 
preceding year, and establish themselves, the storks on the same steeples, 
the swallows under the same roofs, and the nightingales in the same bushes. 
If another pair of birds attempt to seize the place already appropriated, 
war is immediately waged against them, and the intruders are forced to 
depart. Cows, returning from the pasturage, occupy each its own stall 
in the byre, and defend it.t The cat and dog, in hiding food, to be used 
when hunger returns—and the squirrel, hamster, and jackdaw, which 
collect provisions for the winter—undoubtedly have the notion of property 
in the stores they accumulate. T'hese animals, however, do not enact 
laws ; and the sense of property is in them clearly an instinct of nature. 
In the human race, says Dr. Gall, the process is the same : Nature inspires 
the mind with the notion of property, and laws are made to protect it. 

The organ of Acquisitiveness is established. 


9. CONSTRUCTIVENESS, 


Tuıs organ is sitwated at that part of the frontal bone immediately above 
the spheno-temporal suture. - Its appearance and situation vary slightly, 
according to the developement of the neıghbouring parts. If the zygo- 
matic process is very projecting, or if the middle lobes of the brain, or 
the forehead in general, or the organs of Language and Order ın particular, 
are greally developed, its size is less easily distinguished. "The leading 
ebject ought to be to determine the actual size of each organ, and not its 
mere prominence ; and, on this accornt, it is proper farther to notice, that, 
if the base of the brain is narrow, this organ holds’a situation a little higher 
than usual, and there will then frequently be found a slight depression at 
the externa. angle of the eye, between the zygomatic process and tlıe organ 
in question, especially when the muscles are thin. In such cases it has 
sometimes appeared as high up as Tune generally occurs. This slight varia- 
tion froın uniformity of situation oceurs in the distribution of all the parts 
bf the body: but the anatoınist is not, on this account, embarrassed ir. hia 

* V)l. ix.,p. 459. t Essays, B. ii.,ch 8 
1 This, however, may 2 from the love of place. 
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sperations ; for ihe aberration never exceeds certain limits, and he acquires, 
Dy experience, the tact of recognising the part by its general appearance. 

It has been objected, that the elevation or depression of this part of the 
brain depends on the force with which the temporal muscles, which lie 
over it, have acted in the individual: carnivorous animals, it is said, which 
masticate bones, possess those muscles in a very powerful degree, and in 
consequence have narrow heads, and little brain in the region of this organ. 

The answer to this is fourfold First, carmivorous animals do not build, 
and the organ in question is wanting in them. The absence of the organ, 
the narrowness of their head, and their want of constructive power are 
facts in exact accordance with Phrenology. Secondly, the beaver cuts 
timber with its teeth, and its temporal muscles act with great energy ; yet 
ihe organ is large, the head is broad, and the animal is highly constructive 
—all which eircumstances harmonize with our doctrine, and contradiet 
that of.the objectors. T'hirdly, in the human race the size of the head, at 
the region in question, does not bear a proportion to the force with which 
mastication is performed ; for some individuals, who live chiefly on slops, 
‚and chew little, have narrow heads and weak constructive talents, while 
others, who eat hard viands, have broad heads, and manifest great mecha- 
nical skill. And, fourthly, the actual size of the head in this quarter, from 
whatever cause it arises, bears a regular proportion to the actual endow- 
ment of constructive ability. 

The temporal muscles differ in thickness in different persons, and the 
. Phrenologist ought to desire the individual observed to move the lower 
‘ jaw, and, while he does so, to feel the muscle, and allow foritssize. The 
uncertainty in regard to the dimensions of the temporal muscle, renders 
it unsafe to predicate the size of the organs of Constructiveness and 
Acquisitiveness from casts of the head, unless information as to the thick- 
ness of the fleshy fibres be communicated. This organ, therefore, is best 
established by examining living heads, or skulls, or casts of skulls. 

When Dr. Gall first turned his attention to the talent for construction, 
manifested by some individuals, he had not discovered the fact that every 
primitive faculty is connected with a particular part of the brain as ıts 
organ; and, on this account, he directed his observations to the whole 
heads of great mechanicians. He was frequently struck with the circum- 
stance, that the heads of such artists were as broad in the temporal region 
as at-the cheek-bones. This, however, although occurring frequently, 
was not & uniform characteristic ; and hence he was led by degrees to 
believe, that the talent depended on a particular power. Inorder to find 
out an indication of it in the head, he sought acquaintance with men of 
distinguished mechanical genius wherever he found them, studied the 
forms of their heads, and moulded them. He soon met with some in whom 
the diameter from ternple to temple was greater than that from the one 
zygomatic bone to the other; and at last found two celebrated .mechani- 
cians, in whom there appeared two swellings, round and distinet,at-the 
temples. These heads convinced him that it is not the circumstance of 
equality inthe zygomatic and temporal diameters which indicates a genius 
for mechanical construction, but a round protuberance in the temporal 
region, situated in some individuals a little behind, in others a little behind 
and above, theeye. This developement is always found in concomitance 
with great constructive talent, and when the zygomatic diameter is equal 
to it, then there is a parallelısm of the face ; but, as the zygomatic bone 
is not connected with the organ, and projects more or less in different 
individuals, this form of countenance is not invariably the concomitant 
of constructive talent, and ought not be taken as the measure of the de- 
velopement of the organ. 

Having thus obtained some idea of the seat and external appearance 
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uf the organ, Dr. Gall asskluously multiplied observations At Vienna 
some gentlemen of disfinction brought to him a person, concerning whose 
talents-they-solieited-his-opinion. He stated that he ought to have a 
jreal tendeney toward mechanies. The gentlemen imagined ıhat he was 
mistaken, but the subject of the experiment was greatly struck with this 
observation: he was the famous p:unter Unterbergen. To show that Dr. 
Gall had judged with perfect accuracy, he declared that -he.had always 
had a passion for the mechanical arts, and that he painted only for a liveli- 
food. He carried the party to his house, where he showed theın a multi- 
tirde of machines and instruments, some of which he had invented, and 
others improved. Besides, Dr. Gall remarks that t ıe talent for design, so 


"essential to a painter, Is connected with the organ ef Constructiveness, so 


that the art wLich he practised.publicly was,a manifestation of the faculty.* 

Several of Dr. Gall’s auditors spoke to him of a man who was gifted 
with an extraordinary talent for mechanics ; Gall described to them before- 
nand what form of head he ought to have, and they went to visit him: it 
was the ingenious mathematical instrument-maker, Lindner, at Vienna; 
and his temples rose out in two little rounded irregular prominences. Dr. 
Gall had previously found the same form of head in the celebrated me- 
chanician and astronomer, David, Augustine friar, and in the famous Voigt- 
laender, mathematical instrument-maker. At Paris, Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, then Minister of Austria, wished to put Drs. Gall and Spurzheitm to 
the test. When they rose from table, he conducted Dr. Gall into an 
adjoining apartment, and showed him a young man: without speakıng a 
word, be and the Prince rejoined the company, and he request Dr. Spurz- 
heim to go and examine the young man’s head. During his absence, Dr. 
Gall told the company what he thought of the youth. Dr. Spurzheim 
immediately returned, and said that he believed him to be a great mecha- 
nician, or an eminent artist in some constructive branch. The prince, in 
fact, had brought him to Paris on account of his great mechanical talents, 
and supplied him with the means of following out his studies. 

Dr. Gall adds, that, at Vienna, and in the whole course of his travels, 
he had found this organ developed in mechanicians, architects, designers, 
and sculptors in proportion to their talent. 

He mentions, that, at Mulhausen, the manufacturers do not receive 
into their employment any children except those who, from an early age, 
have displayed a talent for the arts, in drawing or clipping figures ; be- 
cause they know, from experience, that such children alone become expert 
and intelligent workmen. 

* Dr. Scheel, of Copenhagen, had attended a course of Dr. Gall’s lectures 
at Vienna, from which zity he went to Rome. One day he entered abruptly, 
when Dr. Gall was susrounded by his pupils, and, presenting to him the cast 
of askull, asked his opinion of it. Dr. Gall instantly said, that he “ hadnever 
seen the organ of Constructiveness so largely developed as in the head in 
question.” Scheel continued his interrogatories. Dr. Gall then pointed out 
also a large developement of the organs of Amativeness and Imitation. “ How 
do you find ‘he organ of Golouring ?”’—“ I had not previousiy adverted to it,” 
said Gall, “ for it is only moderately developed.” Scheel replied, with much 
satisfaction, “that it was a cast of the skull of Raphael.” The skull from 
wlich the cast was taken was preserved in the Academy of St. Luke, at Rome, 
and was un versally mentioned as being that of Raphael ; so that Dr. Scheel 
acted in periect good faith on this occasion, It has been since discovered that 

he skull was not that of Raphael. Dr. Gall merely stated the developement 
which he observed in it; and it remains as striking an example of that deve- 
lopement as ever. As, however, the mental qualities of the individual are un- 
known, it affords no evidence for or against Phrenology, and I therefore omit 
fartber mention of it in this edition. It is now said to have been the skull 
of Adjutorio, a celebrated amateur in the fine arts, who founded St. Luke’r 
Academy. See Phrenological Journal, vol. ix., p. 92. 
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Dr. Spurzheim mentions the case of a milliner of Vienna, wi. was 
remarkable for constructive talent in her art, and in whom the organ ie 
large. A cast of her skull is in the Phrenological Society’s collection, 
and it presents two small round eminences at the situation of the organ. 


ANCIENT GREEK. New HorLanDer. 





ander. In the New Hollanders the skull at Constructiveness falls greatly 
within the line of the cheek-bones ; while in the Greek the skull swells 
out at that organ. “The natives of New Holland,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “are, even at present, in the very lowest scale of humanity, and 
ignorant of every art which can add comfort or decency to human life. 
These unfortunate savages useno clothes, construct no cabins nor huts, and 
are ignorant even of the manner of chasing animals or catching fish, unless 
such of the latter as are left by the tide, or which are found on the rocks.” 
When Dr. Spurzheim was in Edinburgh in 1817, he visited the work- 
shop of Mr. James Miılne, brass-founder, (a gentleman who himself dis- 
plays no small ingenuity in his trade, and in whom Constructiveness is 
largely developed,) and examined the heads of his apprentices. The 
following is Mr. Milne’s account of what took place upon the occasion: 
“On the first boy presented to Dr. Spurzheim, on his entering the 
shop, he observed, that he would excel in anything he was put to. In 
this he was perfectly correct, as he was one of the cleverest boys I ever 
had. On proceeding farther, Dr. Spurzheim remarked of another boy, 
that he would make a good workman. In this instance also his observa- 
tion was well-founded. An elder brother of his was working next him, 
who, he said, would also turn out a good workman, but not equal to the 
other. I mentioned that, in point of fact, the former was the better, 
'älthough both were good. In the course of farther observations, Dr. 


.Spurzheim remarked of others, ıhat they ought to be ordinary tradesmen, 


and they were so At last he pointed out one, who, he said. ought to 
be of a different cast, and of whom I would never be able to ınake any- 
thing as a workman, and this turned out to be too correct; for the boy 
served an apprenticeship of seven years, and, when done, he was not able 
to do one-third of the work performed by other individuals, to whose ın- 
struction no greater attention had been paid. So much was I struck 
with Dr. Spurzheim’s observations, and so correct have I found the indi- 
cations presented by the organization to be, that, when workmen, or boys 
to serve as apprentices, apply to me, I at once give the preference to 
those possessing a large Oonstructiveness; and if the deficiency is very 
great, I would be disposed to decline receiving them, being convinced 
of their inability to succeed.”’ 

The organ of 'his faculty is very largely developed in Mr. Brunel, the 
ceieb.ated engineer of the T'hames T'unnel, and the inyentor of machinery 
for making blocks for the rigging of siips, by means of steam ; and who 
has, besides, shown a great talent for mechanics in numerous departments 
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of art. Itis large in Edwards, an eminent engraveı , in Wilkıe, Hay 
don, and J. F. Williams, celebrated painters ; in Sir W. Herschel, whose 
great discoveries in astronomy arose from the excellence of his telescopes, 
made by hisown hands ; and in Mr. Samuel Joseph, an eminent sculptor. 
Masks of all these individuals are to be seen in the Phrenological Society’s 
collection. In the late Sir Henry Raeburn, who was bred a goldsmith, 
but became a painter by the mere impulse of nature, without teaching 
and without opportunities of study, I observed it large. It is large also 
in Mr. Scoular, a very promising young sculptor, who displayed this talent 
at avary early age Ihave noticed it large in all the eminent operative 
surgeons of Edint rgh, in distinguished engravers, and also in cabinet- 
ıakers and tailors who excel in their art. It and Form are large in 
children who are fond of clipping and drawing figures. The organ is well 
developed in many of the Esquimaux, who show considerable construc- 
tive talent.* It is Jarge in most of the ancient Greeks. The busts also 
of eminent artists of former ages display a great developement of this 
organ ; in particular, in that of Michael Angelo, in the church of Santa 
Croce, at Florence, the breadth from temple to temple is enormous. The 
reflective organs, situated in the forehead, and likewise Ideality, are in 
kim very large; and these add understanding and taste tothe talent and 
love of constructing works of art. 

On the other hand, I possess a cast of the head of a very ingenious 
friend, distinguished for his talents as an author, who has often complained 
of so great a want of constructive ability, that he found it difheult even 
to learn to write ; and, in his head, alıhough large in other dimensions, 
there is a conspieuous deficieney in the region of Constructiveness, 
Among the negative instances are the casts and skulls of the New Hol- 
‚anders, in the Phrenological Society’s collection, which are remarkably 
narrow in the situation of this organ; and their low condition in the con- 
structive arts has been already mentioned. Contrasted with them are 
the Italians and French. An aceurate and intelligent phrenologist an- 
thorizes me to state, that, during his travels in Italy, he observed a full 
developement of Constructiveness to be a general feature in the Italian 
head ; and the same holds, but in a less degree, in the French. Both of 
these nations possess this organ and constructive ingenuity in a higher 
degree than the English. 

These are positive facts in regard to the organ of Constructiveness. I 
shall now advert toa few circumstances illustrative of the existence of a 
talent for construction, as a distinet power of the mind apart from the 
general faculties of the understanding ; from which the reader may form 
an opinion of the extent to which the phrenological views agree or dis- 
agree with the common phenomena of human nature. This is the more 
necessary, as metaphysical philosophers in general do not admit a primi- 
tive faculty of Constructiveness, and hold the mechanical arts to be the 
result exclusively of reflection. 

Among the lower animals, it is clear that the ability to construct is not 
in proportion to the endlowment of understanding. The dog, horse, and 
elephant, which in sagacity approach very closely to the more imperfect 
specimens of the human race, never, in any eircumstances, attempt « 
work ofart. The bee, the beaver, and the swallow, on the contrary, with 
far less general intelleet, rival the productions of man. Turning onr at- 
tention to the human race, we observe that, while, among children of the 
same family or the same school, some are fond of a variety of amuse- 
ments unconnected with art, others constantly devote themselves, during 
their leisure hours, to designing with chalk various objects on the boards 
of books, walls, and paper ; or occupy themselves w'th fashion'ng in wax 


* Fhren. Journ., viii., 425. 
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or clay, oı clipping in paper, the figures of animals, trees, and men 
Children of a very tender age have sometimes made models of a ship of 
war, which the greatest philosopher would in vain strive to imitate. The 
young Vaucanson had only seen a clock through the window of its case, 
when he constructed one in wood, with no other utensils than a bad 
knife. A gentleman with whom I was intimately acquainted constructed, 
at an early age, a mill for making pot-barley, and actually set it in opera- 
tion by a small jet from the main stream of the Water of Leith. Lebrun 
drew designs with chalk at three yzars of age, and at twelve he made a 
portrait of his grandfather. Sir Christopher Wren, at thirteen, con- 
structed an ingenious machine for representing the course of the planets. 
Michael Angelo, at sixteen, executed works which were compared with 
those of antigity.* 

The greater number of eminent artists have received no education 
capable of accounting foı their talents; but, on the contrary, have fre- 
quently been compelled to struggle against the greatest obstacles, and to 
endure the most distressing privations, in following out their natural in- 
elinations.+ Other individuals, again, educated for the arts, and on whom 
every advantage has been lavished, have never surpassed mediocrity- 
Frequently, too, men whom eircumstances have prevented from devoting 
themselves to arts to which they were naturally inclined, have occupied 
themselves with mechanics as a pastime and amusement. An eminent 
Scotch barrister, in whom Constructiveness is largely developed, has 
informed me, that occasionally, in the very act of composing a writ- 
ten pleading on the most abstruse questions of law, vivid conceptions of 
particular pieces of mechanism, or of new applications of some mechanical 
principle, dart into his mind, and keep their place so as to interrupt the 
current of his voluntary thoughts, until he has imbodied them in a dia- 
gram or description, after which he is able to dismiss them, and proceed 
with his professional duties. Leopold I., Peter the Great, and Louis 
XVI. constructed locks.. The organ of Constructiveness was largely 
developed in the late Lord President Blair of the Court of Session, as 
appe?:s from a cast of his head, his statue, and also his portraits : and 
’ „s said that he had a private workshop at Avondale, in Linlithgowshire, 
ın which he spent many hours during the vacations of the court, con- 
structing pieces of mechanism with his own hands. The predileetior 


“— of such individuals for the practice of mechanical arts cannot reasonably 


be ascribed to want, or to their great intellectual faculties ; for innumera- 
ble objects, more directly fitted to gratify or relieve the understanding, 
must, have presented themselves to their notice, had they not been led by 
a special liking to the course they followed, and felt themselves inspired 
by a particular talent for such avocations. Not only so, but examples of 
an opposite description are met with; namely, of men of great depth and 
comprehensiveness of intellect, who are destitute of manual dexterity. 
Lucian and Socrates renounced sculpture, because they felt that they 
possessed no genius for it. M. Schurer, formerly Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Strasburg, broke every article he touched. There are per- 
sons who can never learn to make apen or sharpen arazor; and Dr. Gall 
mentions that two of his friends, the one an excellent teacher, the other 
“ grand minıstre,"’ were passionately fond of gardening, but he could never 
teach them to ingraft a tree. Montaigne says of himself—‘ I canno 
handsomely fold up a letter, nor could ever make a pen, or carve at table 
worth a pin, nor saddle ahorse.”’f Asacontrast to these, men of conside 


* Gall Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome v. 
f A striking case of thisnature is reported in T'he Phrenological Journal 
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rable mechanical dextvrity are frequently found to be remarkably dest'tuta 
ofta ent for every other pursuit, and to possess very limited understandings. 

Cases of disease also tend to prove that Constructiveness is a special 
faculty, and not the result merely of general intellect. Dr. Rush men 
tions two cases in which a talent for design had unfolded itself during a 
fit of insanity; and he adds, that there is no insane hospital in which ex- 
amples are not found of individuals who never showed the least trace of 
mechanical talent previously to their loss of understanding ; but who have 
subsequently constructed the most curious machines, and even ships com- 
pletely equipped.* Fonder6, in his Traite du Goitre et de la Cretinisme, 
p. 133, remaxks, “ That, by an inexplicable singularity, some of these in 
dividuals, (Oretins,) endowed with so weak minds, are born with a par- 
ticular talent for copying paintings, for rhyming, or for music. I have 
known several who taught themselves to play passably on the organ and 
harpsicord ; others who understood, without ever having had a master, 
the repairing of watches and the construction of some piece of mecha- 
nisın.” He adds, that these powers could not be attributed to the intel- 
lect, for the individuals in question not only could not read books which 
treated of the principles of mechanics, ‘ mais ils etaient deroutes lorsqu’on 
en parlait, et ne se perfectionnaient jamais.” 

In the lower animals Nature has implanted a propensity to construct, 
but in them it is always specific ; while in man a similar tendency is found, 
but general in its application. For example, nature inspires the beaver 
not only with a desire to build, but also with an instinetive and unerring 
impulse, independent of acquired knowledge and experience, to construct 
a dwelling of a particular form ; and the power of the animal to build is 
confined entirely within the limited sphere of its intuitive inspiration. 
Man, on the other hand, has received from Nature a propensity to con- 
struct, but not a limited instinet to build a house or a ship, or to weave a 
coat or a vest, or, in short, to fashion any particular object. T'he beaver 
possesses no general reflecting powers to direct its propensity, and hence 
it was necessary to inspire it not only with a desire to build, but with a 
plan of architecture. 'T'o man, on the contrary, reflection and the power 
of amassing knowledge are given ; and the faculties of the understanding 
enable him to invent plans, and to employ his impulse to construct in a 
great variety of ways. 

Constructiveness, then, confers onlythe love and power of constructing 
in general ; and the results which it is capable of produeing are influenced 
by other faculties. For example, intellect alone, with extreme deficiency 
of Constructiveness, will never enable an individual to become an expert 
handicraftsman ; but, if the developement of Constructiveness be equal 
in two individuals, and the intellecetual organs be large in the one and 
small in the other, the former will accomplish much higher designs than 
the latter. Andthe reason isobvious. The primitive talent for construc- 
tion is the same in both ; but the one, by means of his intellect, is en 
dowed with the perception of the relation of means to an end, and hence 
is able to select, from the wide circle of nature and of art, every object 
and appliance that may extend and elevate his conceptions and aid their 
execution ; while the latter is limited to a mere mechanical talent, never 
stretching beyond the imitation of objects previously existing. 

The word Constructiveness has been objected to as not sufficiently 
comprehensive. To construct is to take detached material and put them 
together, so as to form a single object out of the whole Thus we may 
be correctly said to construct a house, a machine, or aship. The faculty, 
however, goes farther than this ; it seems to be a tendency to fashion in 

* Rush’s Medical Inquiries and Observations on the Diseases of the Mind 
Philadelphia, 1812. P. 153. 
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general—in other words, to alter the shape or appearasıce of objects- 
whether by combining detached materials, or by chipping off fragments, 
or by drawing lines and laying on colours It is not the province of this 
faculty to invent, but merely to fashion or cunfiguraue.* I “z 
act of the understanding alone ; so that we find ingenious inventors who 
are destitute of mechanical skill, and excellent handicraftsmen without 
any power of invention. It is probable, however, that Oonstructiveness, 
when powerful, stimulates the understanding to invent what will give itself 
agreeable employment in the process of construction. When the organ 
of Weight is large, machinery is the department preferred.t 

Dr. Gall mentions, that it is diffieult to discover the position of this 
organ in some of the lower animals, on account of the different arrange- 
ment of the convolutions, their small size, and the total absence of seve- 
ral of those which are found in man. The organ of Tune in the lower 
ereatures is situated toward Ihe middle of the arch of the eyebrow, and 
that of Constructiveness lies a little behind it. In the hamster, marmot, 
and beaver, of whose crania he gives plates, it is easily recognised ; and 
at the part in question the skulls of these animals bear a close resein- 
blance to each other. In the beaver and other rodentia, the organ will 
be found immediately above and before the base of the zygomatie arch, 
and the greater the talent for construction the more this region of their 
head projects. T'he rabbit burrows under ground, and the hare lies upon 
the surface ; yet their external members are the same. On comparing 
their skulls, this region will be found more developed in the rabbit than 
in the hare. The same difference is perceptible between the cranıa of 
birds which build nests, and those of such as do not build. Indeed the 
best way to become acquainted with the appearance of the organ in the 
lower animals is, to compare the heads of animals of the same species 
which build, with those of such as do not manifest this instinct ; the hare, 
for example, with the rabbit, or birds which make nests with those which 
do not. Between the braius of animals of different species it is impossi- 
ble to make a very accurate comparison. 

The organ is established. 


Genus Il. —SENTIMENTS. 


Tuıs genus of faculties embraces certain feelings which correspond to 
the “ emotions” of the metaphysicians. They differ from intellectual 
perceptions, in being accompanied with a peculiar vividness, which every 
one understands, but which it is impossible to express by any verbal de- 
finition.t They may be excited by the presentment ofthe external cbjects 
naturally related to them, as danger is to fear, and august appearance ta 
reverence ; or by tbe spontaneous activity of the organs. Dr. Spurz- 
heim has named these faculties Sentiments, because they produce an 
emotion or feeling of a certain kind, joined with a propensity toact ; but, 
as shown in the Appendix No II, the detail of his classification is here 
by no means accurate. Several of them are common to man and the 
lower animals ; others are peculiar to man. The former, styled the In- 
ferioı or Lower Sentiments, shall be first treated of. 6: 


* Mr. Richard Edmondson, of Manchester, in anessay, “ On the Functions 
of the Organs called Weight and Constructiveness,” published in the ninth 
volume of The Phrenological Journal, p. 624, views the elementary function of 
the organ in a new light, but Iam not yet satisfied of the accuracy of hie 
analysis. A 

t See Phrenological Journal, ii., 415; and ill., 190. 

4 Lectures by Dr. Thomas Brown. Lecture 52. 
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1. Sentiments common to Man and the lower Animals. 
10. SELF-ESTEEM. 


Tnıs organ is situated at the back part of the mesial region of the 
vertex, where the coronal surface begins to decline toward the occiput, and 
a little above the posterior or sagittal angle of the parietal bones. When 
it is large the head rises far upward and backward from the ear, in the 
# action of ıt. 
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Dr. Gall gives the following account of the discovery.of the organ: A 
peggar attracted his attention by his extraordinary manners. Hereflected 
on {he causes which, independently of an absolutely vicious conformation 
or of mısfortunes, could reduce a man to mendicity, and believed that he 
had found one of the chief of them in levity and want of foresight. The 
form of the head of the beggar in question confirmed him in this opinion. 
He was young and of an agreeable exterior, and the organ of Cautious- 
ness was very little developed. D‘:. Gall moulded his head, and, on ex- 
aminiug it with attention, remarked, ip the upper and back part of the mid- 
dle line, aprominence extending frsm above downward, which could arise 
only from developement ofthe ceretal parts there situated. He had not 
PereeNe observed this prominence ın other heads ; and, on this account, 
‚e was very anxious lo discover what it indicated. 'T’he head, moreover, 
was small, and annoünced neither strong feelings nor much intellect. 
After many questions, addressed to him with a view to discover the re- 


® Phrenologicalobservations on the head and character of this arrogant and 
Jissolute pope will be found in Dr. Spurzheim’s Phrenology in Connexion 
with the Study of Physiognomy, p. 7\. It was Alexander who assumed the 
power of ana the new world between the kings of Spain and Portugal, 
granting to the former the territory on the west. of an imaginary line running 
from north to south through the Atlantic Ocean. 
16 
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markable traıts of his character, Dr. Gall requested hım to relate hıs hıe- 
tory. The beggar said that he was the son of a rich merc nant, from whom 
he had inherited aconsiderable fortune ; that he had always been so proud 
as not to be able to condescend to apply to business, either for the pre- 
servation of his paternal fortune, or to acquire a new one; and that this 
unhappy pride was the only cause of his misery. This, says Dr. Gall, 
‘““ called to ıny recollection those persons who forbear to cut their näils, 
with the view of supporting the idea that they never need to work.” He 
made several remarks to the beggar, and showed him that he doubted his 
veracity ; but the man always reverted to his pride, and seriously stated, 
that even now he could not resolve to follow any kind oflabour. Although 
it was difieult to conceive how pride should cause any one to prefer beg- 
ging to working,* yet Dr. Gall was led, by this person’s reiterated assu- 
rances, to reflect upon the sentiment, and to observe the organ ; and he 
found, at length, incontrovertible proofs of their connexion. 

He mentions a variety of cases in illustration, of which I select only 
he following: 

A young man, endowed with faculties above mediocrity, had manifested, 
from his infancy, insupportable pride. He constantly maintained that he 
was of too good a family to work, or apply himself to anything. Nothing 
could free him from this absurdity ; he was even put, for eighteen months, 
into a house of correction at Hainar. A physician of Vienna, an other- 
wise amiahle man, carried the feeling of pride to such a height, that every 
time when called to a consultation, even with practitioners older than him- 
self, or with public professors, he regularly took the precedence, both in 
entering and coming out of the apartment. When any document was to 
be subscribed, he insisted on aflıxing his signature first. He had con- 
nected himself with the director of the great hospital, but solely, as he 
himself told afterward, for the purpose of supplanting him. At Heidel- 
berg Dr. Gall saw a girl of eighteen, of a remarkable character. Every 
word or gesture in the least familiar revolted her. She called on God 
on every occasion, asif he took a special interest in her affairs When. 
she spoke, assurance and presumption were painted in her features; she 
carried her head high, and a little backward, and all the movements of her 
head expressed pride. She was not capable of submission ; when in a 
passion, she was violent, and disposed to proceed toall extremities. Al- 
though only the daughter of a quill-merchant, she spoke her native lan- 


"guage with extraordinary purity, and communicated with none but persons 


of a rank superior to herown. In’all these individuals the organ of Self-_ 
Esteem was very largely developed. Dr. Gall mentions, that he had ex- 
ämined also the heads of a number of chiefs of brigands, remarkable for 
this quality of mind, and that he had found the organ large in them all. 
The faculty inspires with the sentiment of Self-Esteem or Self-love, 
and a due endowment of it produces only excellent effects. It imparts 
that degree of satisfaction with self which leaves the mind open to the 
enjoyınent of the bounties of Providence and the amenities of life; it 
inspires us with that degree of confidence which enables us to apply our 
powers to the best advantage in every situation in which we are placed. 
It also aids in giving dignity in the eyes of others ; and we shall find, in 
society, that that individual is uniformly treated with the most lasting and 
sincere respect, who esteems himself so highly as to contemn every action 
that is mean or unworthy of an exalted mind. By communicating this 
feeling of self-respect, it frequently and effectually aids the moral senti- 


* From the description given of this individual’s head, it is plain "that he 


must have approached to idiocy : and his beggary seems to have been the _— 


result of a general imbeeility of mind, accompanied with an inordinate en- 
dowment of Self-Esteem. 
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ments in resisting temptatior. to vice. Several individuals in whom the 
organ is large, have stated tc me that they have been restrained from 
forming improper connexions, by an overwhelming sense of the degrada- 
tion which would*result from doing so ; and that they believed their better 
principles might have yielded to temptation, had it not been for the sup- 
port afforded to them by the instinctive impulses of Self- Esteem.* 
When the organ is too small, a predisposition to humility is the result. 
In such a case the individual wants confidence and a due sense of his 
own importance. He has no reliance upon himself; if the publie or his 
superiors frown, he is unable to pursue even a virtuous course, through 


2 diffidence of his own judgment. Inferior talents, combined with a strong 


endowment of Self-Esteem, are often crowned with far higher success 
than more splendid abilities joined with this sentiment in a feebler degree. 
Dr. Adam Smith, in his T’heory of Moral Sentimenis, remarks, that it is 
‚better, upon the whole, to have too much, than too little, ot this feeling ; 
because, if we pretend to more than we are entitied to, the world will 


„give us credit for at least what we possess ; whereas, if we pretend to 


less, we shall be taken at our word, and mankind will rarely have the 
Justice to raise us to the true level. 

It is only when possessed in an inordinate degree, and indulged without 
restraint from higher faculties, that it occasions abuses. In children it 
then shows itself in pettishness and a wilful temper. Those children in 
whom the organ is small are generaily obedient, and easily directed ac- 
cording to the will of others. In later life a great develope:nent of the 
organ, with deficiency of the moral powers, produces arroganer,-superci- 
liousness of deportment, and selfishness. The first thöught of persons 
so endowed is, how the'thing- proposed will affect themselves; they see 
the world änd all its interests only through the medium of self. When 
it is very large, and Love of Approbation small, it prompts the individual 
to erect himself into a standard of manners and morals.. He measures 
himself by himself, and contemns the opinions of all who differ from him. 
Men of this character sometimes marry beneath their rank, through sheer 
Self-Esteems /'They cannot risk the mortification of a refusal from a 
lady of their grade, and therefore address an inferior. ‚They also 
set the opinions of society proudly at defiance. A Zug 

"Thave’seen individuals mistäake the impulses of the sentiment under 
discussion for the inspiration of genius, and utter common-place observa- 
tions with a solemnity and emphasis suitable only to,concentrated wisdom. 
The musician, under its predominating influence, is sometimes led to 


. embellish a tune with decorations of his own inventing, till its character 


is changed and the melody destroyed. In short, when the organ is in- 
ordinately large, it communicates to the individual a high sentiment of 
his own importance, and leads him to believe that whatever he does or 
says is admirable, because it proceeds from him. It inspires him with 
magnificent notions of his own respectability, and prompts him, on conı- 
paring himself with others, to depreciate them, in order to raise himself 
in the scale of comparative excellence. It is an essential element in the 
disposition to censoriousness and envy. Persons who are fond of dis- 
cussing the characters of others, and feel ine tendency to vituperate 
rather than to praise them, will be found to have this organ large It is 
the comparison with self, and a secret satisfaction at fancied superiority, 
Ihat gives pleasure in this practice. Envy is the result of Self-Esteeın, 
offended by the excellencies or superior happiness of others, and calling 
up Destructiveness to hate them.t To make way for this effect, however, 
Benevolence and Conscientiousness must be deficient. 

* See The Phrenological Journal, iil., 85. 

t See Phren. Journ., ix., 413. Jealousy arises from the same combination, 
with the additio@ of Secretiveness and Cautiousness.—Ibid. 
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Another effect of a predominating Self-Esteem is, to rer.der the indıvi. 
dual extremely well satisfied with whatever belongs to himself. An 
eminent phrenologist sailed as a passenger from the Civde to a foreign 
port, in a vessel commanded by a person in whose head the organ was 
very largely developed, and saw many striking manifestations of it on the 
voyage. The _captain said, that he estimated the vessel very lightly 
when he first saw her, but, after commanding her for some time, he 
thonght her the first ship belonging to the Clyde. This was evidentiy 
because she had become his vessel. On his voyage he assumed the 
most dictatorial airs; told the passengers he weuld send them before the 
mast, that he was sole commander here, and thät all must obey; spoke 
habitually of himself, and seemed to have an insatiable appetite for power. 
He possessed little reflection, and was deficient in Conscientiousness.* 

When Self-Esteem predominates, it gives an intense feeling of egotism ; 
there is a proneness to use the emphatie /: “ I did this, / said the other 
thing.” The faculty then gives a solemn gravity to the manners, an 
authöritätive commanding tone to the voice, and a kind of oracular turn 
to the mind, which frequently shows itself in the most ludicrous manner. 
Cobbett’s whole life aud writings indicate an excessively active Self- 
Esteem, aided by Combativeness ;t and he maintained, at different times, 
every variety of opinion that could enter the human imagination, and 
upon every point of his changeful creed he dogmatized with more than 
oracular assumption. Madame de Stael describes most graphically 
another illustrious example of the effects of an inordinate Self-Esteem, 
even on a powerful mind. Speaking of one of the heroes of the Revolu- 
tion, she says, that he possessed considerable talents, “ mais au lieu de 
travailler 2l s’etonnoit de luı meme.” Some individuals manifest a 
solemn good-natured patronising tendency toward others, indicated in 
discourse by epithets such as “ my good sir,” ‘my good fellow,” and the 
like. This arises from Self-Esteem and Benevolence both large. 
"= Self-Esteem enters largely into the composition of that intolerant zeal 
which is so frequently displayed by professing Christians on behalf of 
their sectarian views. “ T'here is no grace,” says Cowper in one of his 
Leiters, “that the spirit of self can counterfeit with more success than a 
religious zeal. A man thinks he is fighting for Christ, and he is fighting 
for his own notions. He thinks that he is skilfully searching the hearts 
of others, when he is only gratifying tbe malignity of his own ; and cha- 
ritably supposes his hearers destitute of all grace, that he may shine the 
more in his own eyes by comparison. When he has performed this 
noble task, he wonders that they are not converted : ‘he has given it 
them soundäly, and if they do not tremble, and confess that God is in him 
of a truth, he gives them up as reprobate, incorrigible, and lost for ever.’ ” 

Under the influence of this faculty some authors fall unconsciously 
into the excessive use of pronouns of the first person. The following 
example is taken from the works of Dugald Stewart, who was familiarly 
known among his friends by the appellation of “the amiable egotist :”’ 
« When / first ventured to appear before the public as an author,’ says 
he, “I resolved that nothing should ever induce me to enter into any 
contraversy in defence of my conclusions, but to leave them tu stand or 
fall by their own evidence. From the plan of inductive investigation 
which / was conscious of having steadily followed, as far as ] was able, 
Iknew that whatever mistakes might be detected in the execution af 
my design, no such fatal consequences were to be dreaded to my general 
undertaking, as might have been justly apprehended, had I presented to 
the world a connected system, founded on gratuitous hypothesis or on 
arbitrary definitions. The detections, on the contrary, of my occasional 
arrors would, / flatter myself, from the invariable ;orsıstency and 


* See details in T’he Phrenologıcai Journal, 1., 259. + Ib., ii., 216. 
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harmony of truth, throw new lights on those inquiries which ] nad con- 
ducted with greater success ; as the correction of a trifling mis-statement 
in an authentic history is often found, by completing an imperfect link or 
reconciling a seeming contradiction, to dispel the doubts which hung 
9ver the more faithful and aceurate details of the narrative. 

“In this hope [was fortified by the following sentence of Lord Bacon, 
which Zthought / might apply to myself, without ineurring the charge of 
presumption : *Nos autem, si qua in re vel male credidimus, vel obdor- 
mivimus et minus attendimus vel defecimus in via et inquisitionem abru- 
pimus, nihilo minus ııs MoDIs RES NUDAS ET APERTAS EXHIBEMUS, ut 
errores nostri notari et separari possint ; atque etiam, ut facilis et expe- 
dita sit laborum nostrorum continuatio.’ \ 

“As this indifference, however, about the fate of my particular 
doctrines arose from a deep-rooted conviction, both of the importance of 
my subject and of the soundness af my plan, it was impossible for me to 
be insensible to such criticisms as were directed against either of these 
two fundamental assumptions. Some criticisms of this description I had, 
from the first, anticipated ; and I would not have failed to obviat&"tiem 
in the introduction to my former work, if I had not been afraid to expose 
myself to the imputation of prolixity, by eonjuring up objections for the 
purpose of refuting them,” &c. g 

Another amusing instance of a similar style of writing will be found in 
an account of himself by Flechier, Bishop of Nismes, prefixed to an 
edition of his “Oraisons Funebres,” printed at Paris in 1802. I infer 
this to arise from a great endowment of Self-Esteem. A portrait of the 
author last-named is prefixed to his work, and a strong expression of 
Self-Esteem appears depieted on the countenance. The portraits of 
Gibbon also indicate this expression in a remarkable degree.* By 
pointing out these tendencies of the faculty, persons in whom the organ 
is large will be put upon their guard to avoid such ludicrous modes of its 
manifestation. 

Mr. William Scott has published, in the first volume of The Phreno- 
logıcal Journal, p. 378, an able exposition of the effects of a large Self- 
Esteem upon the character, when combined with each of the other facul- 
ties greatly developed ; and additional illustrations will be found in vol. 
ii., pp. 57, 58, 60, 213; iv., 495; vii., 306, 496, 592; ix., 64, 258, 
412. Perhaps there is no faculty of which a weak endowment is co 
rarely found as of Self-Esteem. 

The feeling of individual personality has been supposed by some 
phrenologists to arise from this faculty ; and they have been led to tx.it 


„eonjecture by the undoubted fact, that the prominence which the firs* 
‚ person assumes in the mind bears a proportian to the size of the organ of 
> Self-Esteem. 


Self-Esteem is an ingredient in the love of uniques. The high valw 


‚ attäched’by some persons to objects which no other person can possess 


seeıns resolvable, to a great extent, into a gratification of this feeling 
In possessing the article they enjoy a superiority over the whole world 


* A ludicrous example of egotism in an antiphrenological Essay by the 
Rev. R. W. Hamilton, of Leeds, is quoted in T'ke Phrenological Journal, (vol. 
ill.. p. 473,) where the followingremark was made by the editor: “ We have 
heard of an author whose MS. was detained in the press from his printer 
wanting asufficient stock of capital I’s to set up a single sı2et of his work, 
but Mr. Hamilton, it appears, far surpasses that famed composer. The 
present article has actually been returned to us, with an intimation, that ıt is 
dificult for our printers to find so many Roman capital I’s, ME’s, and MY’s, 
as we had marked, and he has solicited to be allow ed to use Italies.. Our 
extracts extend to only foır pages of Mr. Hamiltor's pamphlet ; what a store 
f Ps the shest would have required !” 

16° 
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ard the consciousness of this confers great ımportance on it in theit 
estimation. Acquisitiveness is the other element of the taste. 

The love of power and dominion owes- its-origin to Self-Esteem 
The organ is large in the busts of Augustus C»sarand of Bonaparte, 
and I have observed that the same configuration occurs in those individuals 
wh», in private life, aspire most eagerly to _oflice, and who are most 
delighted with the possession of a little brief authority. ° From "this 


faculty producing the love of power, it happens that those who are 
. fondest of exercising dominion themselves, are the most violent opponents 


of authoritv when vested in other hands. They are the great advocates 


. for lioerty ; but are no sooner placed in possession of power theniselves 


than they abuse it and become tyrants. In short, when two individuals 
equally thirst for dominion, and when the one can rule only by the other 
obeying, it is easy to perceive that the subject will, insuch a case, mani- 
fest little satisfaction under the yoke, and that his very love of authority 
willmake him the most determined opponent of it inothers. Self-Esteem 
gives rise to the spirit of independence.* —— 

Nations differ with regard to the degrees in which they possess this 
organ. Itis large in the Chinese and Hirdoos, and the Einglish have 
more of it than the French : hence the manner of a genuine Frenchman 
appears to an Englishman to be fawning and undignified ; while the manner 
of an Englishman appears to the French cold, haughty, and supereilious. 
The great Self-Esteem of the English, and their consequent innate aver 
sion to all stretches of power, is probably one important cause of their 
political liberty. Dr. Adam Ferguson has recognised the operation of this 
sentiment in maintaining their freedom. Alluding to the habeas corpus 
act, he remarks, that “it requires a fabrie no less than the whele political 
constitution of Great Britain, a spirit no less than the refractory and 
turbulent zeal of this fortunate people, to secure its effects.’ Among 
savages this organ is in general extremely active,t ignorant persons being 
usually found to have the highest opinion of themselves. 

Self-Esteem, when eminently powerful, and not combined with the 
higher sentiments equally strong, causes the individual to carry his head 
high and reclining backward, It gives a cold and repulsive expression to 
the manner, and it is particularly offensive to other individuals greatlv 
endowed with the same faculty. 

Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart treat of this sentiment under the designation 
of the Desire of Power. Dr. Thomas Brown calls it “ pride,” and de- 
fines it as that feeling of vivid pleasure which attends the contemplation 
of our excellence.$ Dı. Brown views the desire of power as a distinet 
primitive emotion ; but Solf-Esteem appears to me to be the fundamental 
feeling, and the love of puwer to be only one of the forms of its mani- 
festation. It is quite conceivable, that a private individual, removed from 
all means of acquiring publie authority, may manifest little appetite for 
dominion over the nation, though Self-Esteem is large ; but he will h 
found to be proud, and to exeicise a sovereign sway over his own house- 
hold. This is the same principle differently directed. I have never seen 
a man fired with ambition for situations of command, in whom Self-Esteem 
was defective or even moderate in size; so that there appears no adequate 
ground for assuming pride to be one primitive sentiment, and the love of 
power another and dıstinct original desire. 

In treating of Acquisitiveness, I ınentioned that the practical effects of 
that faculty are much modified by the endowment of Self-Esteem, with 


* See The Phrenologica' Journal, ı1., 224. 

t Histo-y of Civil Society, part lil., sect.6. j 

f See ıustauces collected by Mr. Robert Cox, in the Phrenological Jocsnal, 
viii., 305. $ Lectures, vol. iii., p. 297. 
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which ıt is combined—selfishness being greatly increased by the combina- 
tion of both in a full degree of developement. Acquisitiveness desires 
‘o acquire wealth, and Self-Esteem tu hold and apply it to selfish grati- 
fication. This organ appears to be possessed by the lower animals. The 
‚urkey-cock, peacock, horse, &e., manifest feelings resembling pride or 
Self-Esteem. “ The master-ox,” says Lord Kames, “ leads the rest into 
the stable, or into the fold, and becomes unruly if he be not let first out ; 
pay, he must be first yoked in the plough or wagon.”* 
Dr. Gall, however, entertained views on this subject peculiar to him- 
self. He mentions that, after having studied the sentiment of pride as 
a primitive mental quality, and its organ in the human race, he wished to 
ascertain whether his observations would be confirmed by the lower anı- 
mals. He therefore examined the heads of such of them as we are ac- 
customed to call proud—the race-horse, the cock, and the peacock. He 
did not find in any of these a remarkable developement of the cerebral 
parts corresponding to the organ of Self-Esteem in man; but he found 
a considerable developement of these parts in animals in which he would 
never have thought of looking for it—that is to say, in those which volun- 
tarily remain in the higher regions of the air, living on mountains and 
other elevated situations; for exaınple, in the roebuck, the chamois, the 
’ wild goat, and certain species of eagles and falcons : and what struck him 
most was, that the parts in question were the more developed in propor- 
tion to the greater height of the dwelling-places of the animals. Dr. Gall 
"himself was astonished at this observation. That a predilection for phy- 
sical heights should, in animals, depend on the same organ as that to which 
the sentiment of Self-Esteem is referrible in man, appeared to him, at 
first, altogether improbable and inadmissible ; yet, says he, “ I have laid 
" down the rule to communicate the progress of my observations, as well 
= as the manner in which they had given rise to my opinions. Opinions 
which have not facts for their basis, if not erroneous, are at least very 
{ikely to be so ; and a natural historian ought to be less ashamed of com- 
ınittiing an error in his interpretations of facts, than of founding his opinions 
u on reasoning alone.” He accordingly enters into some interesting ob- 
servations on the various dwelling-places of animals ; directing the atten- 
tion of his readers both to those which inhabit elevated regions, and to 
others which prefer the lowest situations : and he states, that, in all animals 
which have their abodes in high places, there isa lengthened eminence in 
the middle of the head, immediately above the organ of Philoprogenitive- 
ness, and which entirely resembles the organ of Self-Esteem in man.t 
Dr. Spurzheim holds that this prominence in the brains of the loweı 
animals corresponds to the organ No. III. in man, (named by him Inha- 
bitiveness, and in this work Concentrativeness ;) and, while he admits the 
accuracy of the facts stated by Dr. Gall, he differs from his conclusions, 
and says, that it is not the same organ which produces in man the senti- 
ment of Self-Esteem, and, in the lower creatures, the love of physical 
heights ; but that there are distinet organs both in man and the lower 
animals for these separate mental qualities. It appears to me, that Dr. 
Spurzheim is correct in maintaining that the organ No. III. is distine 
from ıhat of Self-Esteem, both in the lower animals and in man ; and the 
real extent of the difference between him and Dr. Gall is this—Dr 
Spurzheim admits two organs lying between Firmness and Philoprogeni 
tıveness, but Dr. Gall only one: Dr. Gall considers the whole of the 
intermediate cerebral parts as the organ in man of Self-Esteem, and, ir 
animals, of the love of physical elevation ; while Dr. Spurzheim regards 
the upper portion of these parts as the organ of Self-Esteem, and the 
lower portion as the organ of Inhabitiveness, in both cases. I am satisfieu 


* Sketches, B. ü., Sk. 1. + Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau tome iv., p. 279. 
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that the organs are distinct in the human species, and that the upper serves 
to manifest Self-Esteem. Farther observations must determine the func 
tion of the lower organ, or No. III. 

When Self-Esteem becomes excited by disease, the individual imagines 
himself to be a king, an emperor, a transcendent genius, or even the Su- 
preme Being. Dr. Gall mentions the case of a Monsieur B., in whom 
the organ was very large, and who was accidentally wounded by a nail in 
this part of the brain. While lahouring under the influence of the wound, 
he felt himself, as it were, elevaled above the clouds, and carried through 
the air, retaining, at the same time, and also manifesting during his con- 
valescence, the same proud and haughıty manners which had distinguished 
him during health. 

“The organ,” says Dr. G., “ was squally conspicuous in an insane 
patient at Baden, near Rastadt. This man’s insanity consisted in believ- 
ing himself a major. He had a small head, and the only organ which was 
developed in a high degree was that, oi Self-Esteem ; the whole other 
eonvolutions of the brain being very small. In the charity work-house 
of Fribourg we saw an insane man who was extremely proud. He de- 
clared, in a veheinent and pathetic tone, “qu’il est la souche ’ by the aid 
of which God created and preserves the world, that he has been crowned 
by Jesus Christ; that he is the young man whom the Queen of Heaven 
has selected for her spouse. His attitude is that of an arrogant despot. 
Deeply inspired with sentiments of his high importance, he crosses his 
arıns, and,.to give an idea of the astonishing power which he possesses, 
he strikes his breast and sides with violence. In general, he stands with 
one foot placed before the other, the body erect, and a little inclined 
backward. When I requested him,” cortinues Dr. Gall, ‘to allow me to 
touch his head, he replied, with astonishing arrogance, ‘ Ich habe keinen 
Kopf, sondern ein Haupt,’ I have no head such as common men possess, 
but a Haupt, or head peculiar to kings and gods. He turned away, holding 
us to be totally unworthy of approaching him. We observed, however, 
distinctly, that he had the organ of Self-Esteem very largely developed.” 

Pinel, Fodere, and other writers on insanity, mention cases equally 
characteristic of disease of this organ. ‘A patient,’ says Pinel, “ con- 
fined in a private asylum in Paris, during his fits, believed hinıself to be 
the prophet Mahomet, assumed an attitude of command, and the tone of 
the Most High ; ses traits €taient rayonnans, et sa demarche pleine de 
majeste. One day when cannon were fired in Paris on account of some 
events of the Revolution, he persuaded himself that it was to render him 
homage;; he caused silence to be observed around him, and could not 
restrain his joy.” “ A woman,” continues the same author, “ extremely 
imperious, and accustomed to make her husband obey with even more 
than docility, remained in bed part of the morning, and then insisted that 
he should come, and on his knees present her with drink. She ended by 
believing herself, in the ecstasies of her pride, to be the Virgin Mary.” 
I have seen many cases similar to the foregoing, some of which are 
reported in T’he Phrenological Journal, vol. vi., p. 80.* 

This organ is generally larger in men than in women ; and more males 
are insane through pride than females. The organ is regarded as esta- 
blished. It is large in Haggart, Bellingham, and Dempsey, and moderate 
in Dr. Hette. Dr. Spurzheim’s Phrenology in Connexion with the study 
of Physiognomy contains many examples of its large developement. See 
plate x., üg, 1; sv, 1, zul, 17 xvit, 1,26, 1, 200,2; XXV1, 25 
xxvii.,1; xxvii., land2; xxix., 1,2,3,4, 5,6. The organ is represented 
small in plate x., fig. 2; and xv., 2. 

* See also Dr. A. Combe’s Observations on Mental Derangement, p. 17& 
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Turs organ is situated on each side of that of Self-Esteem, and con 
mences avout half an inch from the lambdoidal suture. Wheıı large, it 


‚_. vroduces a remarkable fulness and breadth in the upper and back part of 


the head. From its situation, it cannot be brought into line, so as to be 


. represented successfully by figures, similar to those used in illustration 


of the other organs. The reader may, however, inspect the valuable 
work of Dr. Spurzheim, just referred to, plate xvi., fig. 1; xxii., 1; xxiv., 
2; xxvii., 1; and particularly xxviii., 1, representing the head of Lalande. 

When Dr. Gall was occupied in making observations on the organ of 
Self-Esteem, he met with a woman in a lunatic asylum who conceived 
herself to be the Queen of France. He expected to find the organ of that 
sentiment largely developed ; but, in place of this, there was a very dis- 
tinct hollow in the situation of it, and a round and considerable prominence 
presented itself on each side. This circumstance at first caused him 
considerable embarrassment. He soon perceived, however, that the cha- 
racter of this woman’s insanity differed materially from that of men alienated 
through pride. 'T'he latter were grave, calm, imperious, elevated, arrogant ; 
and they affected a masculine majesty. Even in the fury of their fits 
ail their motions and expressions bore the impress of the sentiment of 
domination which they imagined themselves to exereise over others. Inthe 
patients insane through vanity, on the other hand, the whole manner was 
different. There was then a restless frivolity, an inexhaustible talkative- 
ness, the most affected forwardness ; eagerness to announce high birth and 
boundless riches, promises of favour and honour—in a word, a mixture of 
affectation and absurdity. From that time Dr. Gall perceived the difference 
between the sentimenr of Self-Esteem and that of Love of Approbation. 

He draws, with great accuracy, the distinction between pride, which is 
an abuse of Self-Esteem, and vanity, an abuse of Love of Approbatiean, 


“ The proud man, says he, is imbued with a sentiment of his own superior 
‘ merit, and, from the summit of his grandeur, treats with contempt or in- 


difference all other mortals; the vaın man attaches the utmost importance 


0 the opinions entertained of him by others, and seeks with eagerness to 
gain their approbation. The proud man expects that mankind will come 
to him and acknowledge his merit , the voain man knocks at, every door to 
draw attention toward hım, and supplicates for the smallest portion of 
honour. The proud man despises those marks of distinetion, which on 
the vain confer the most perfect delight. The proud ınan is disgusted by 
indiscreet eulogiums; the vain man inhales with eestasy the incense of 
flattery, although profusely offered, and by no very skilful hand. * 

Dr. Gall treats of the abuses of this sentiment under the names of 
vanity, ambition, and the love of glory, rather than of the primitive sentı- 
ment itself. To Dr. Spurzheim is due the merit of eiucidating the ulti- 
mate principle of many of the faculties, and in particular the one under 
consideration. 

This faculty produces the desire of approbation, admiration, praise, and 
fame. Hence it renders us anxious to please those whose approval is 


 valued, and makes us attentive to the opinions which others ente-tain of 


us. The object of its desire is approbation in general, without determin- 
ing the ıneans or the manner of aequiring it. The direction in which its 
gratification will be sought depends on the faculties with which it is com- 


“ bined in the individual. Ifthe moral sentiments and intellect are vigorous, 
'& will prompt to moral emulation and the desire of honourable fame. B 


* Gail Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome iv., p. 297. 
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may thus animate the poet, the painter, the orator, the warrior, and tlıe 
statesmar. In some individuals it attains the height of a passion, and then 
glory is pursued at the hazard of life and of every enjoyment which it 
affords, and fane is sought for even in the cannon’s mouth. *“ Themisto- 
clem illum,’” says Cicero, *“summum Athenis virum, dixisse aiunt, cum 
ex eo qu&rerelur, quod acroama, aut cujus vocem libentissime audiret ? 
Ejus, ä quo sua virtus optim& predicaretur.” Cicero himself seems to 
have possessed this sentiment in a very high degree : ““ Trahimur omnes 
laudis studio,” says he, “ et optimus quisque maxime gloriä dueitur. Ipsi 
illi philosophi, etiam in illis libellis quos de contemnenda gloria scribunt, 
nomen suum inscribunt ; in eo ipso, in quo pr&dicationem nobilitatemque 


‘ despiciunt, predicari de se ac nominari volunt.”* The same ideas are 
«“ thus expressed by Montaigne : *“ Of all the follies of the world, that which 


is most universally received is the solieitude of reputation and glory ; 
which we are fond of to that degree, as to abandoı riches, peace, life, and 
health, which are effectual and substantial goods, to pursue this vain 
phantom and empty word. And of all the irrational humours of men, it 
should seem that even the philosophers themselves have the most ado, 


„and do the latest disengage themselves from this, as the most resty and 


Ibstinate of all human follies.””f The organ is very large in the Ameri- 
can Indians ;f and the love of decorations and ornaments, whether these 


_. consist Öf stars, garters, and medals, or of tatooed faces, bored noses, and 


eagles’ feathers, springs from it. The faculty is strongly displayed by the 
Cingalese.$ If the lower propensities predominate, the individual may 
be pleased by the reputation of being the best fighter or the greatest 


° drinker ofhhis circle. 


There is a great difference in regard to the degree of eräowment of 
this faculty in different individuals. Some watch, with the most animated 


"anxiety, every motion and every look, and intuitively feel when we approve 
or disapprove. When we approve, the eye spärkles, the countenance 


opens, and the individual approaches us with a pleasing courtesy, expres- 
sive at once of the pleasure he has received from our approbation, and of 
his desire to retain it. He, on the other hand, in whom the faculty is 
naturally feeble, shows, by the undisturbed fixture of his countenance, that 
our censure and applause are alike unimportant to him. When we cen- 
sure, he stares us in the face with calm indifference, or gapes in stupid 
wonder. 

A due endowment of this faculty is indispensable to an amiable charac- 
ter. It gives the desire to be agreeable to others ; it is the drill-sergeant 
of society, aud admonishes us when we deviate too widely from the line 
of march of our fellows ; it induces us to suppress numberless little mani- 
festations of selfishness, and to restrain many peculiarities of temper and 
disposition, from the dread of incurring disapprobation by giving offence ; 
it is the butt upon which wit strikes when, by means of ridieule, it drives 
us from our follies. To be laughed at is worse than death to a person in 
whom this sentiment is strong. 

The feeling which is most commonly experienced when this organ is 
large, even when favourably combined with other organs, is anxiety about 
what the world will think of us. A youth in whom itis powerful cannot 
dö this thing, because everybody will look athim ; or cannot do the other, 
because people will wonder. In older persons it produces a fidgety 
anxiety about the opinion of the public, or of the circle of acquaintances 
who compose the public to them. If Self-Esteem also is powerful, they 

* Oratio pro Archia. t Essays, B.i., ch. 41, Cotton’s Translation. 

t See Phren. Journ., üi., 537. 

Phren. Journ., vii., 639. Various illustrations of Love of Approbation 

ill be found in vol. ii, p. 64; viii., 590, 592, 423 ix., 66, 414. 
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AAPTEA, 


S imagıne themselves continually before the public eye, and that (he world 
> is oceupied with little else than weighing their motives, speculating on 


“their conduet, and adjusting the precise point in the scale of importance 


and respectability at which they ought to be placed. A great portion of 
this feeling, however, is the mere inspiration of great Self-Esteem and 
‚Love of Approbation in their own heads. The public are too much en- 
» |grossed with themselves and their own affairs, to bestow so minute and 


3 





Sidence. It renders the mere dicia of the society in which the individual 
möves, his code of morality, religion, taste, and philosophy ; and incapa- 


permanent a degree of attention upon an individual. This anxiety about | 
public opinion, when too great, is subversive of happiness and indepen- | 


.. 


jeitates him from upholding truth and virtue, if_disowned by those-whom | 


lallows wide scope to the aberrations of this faculty ; for, in the absence 
“/of well-defined prineiples of taste and conduct, individuals of high preten- 
sion dietate, with success, fashions, however absurd, which the herd of 
mankind follow. 

The characteristic difference between the disposition to oblige conferred 
by this sentiment, and the feeling of genuine kindness which spunge from 
Benevotence, is, that Love of Approbation prompts us to do most for 
those who least require our aid, whereas Benevolence takes exactly the 
opposite direction. Men, in general, care little for the approbation of 
their inferiors, their own household, or those of whom they are altogether 
independent ; and he whose exertions are inspired chiefly by this faculty, 
« willdo extremely little to benefit them. To serve or please the great and 
. the splendid, on the other hand, or strangers whose voice may raise or 
„ depress his fame, he will make the most animated exertions. Persons, 
. accordingly, in whom Love of Approbation is very strong, and Benevo- 
lence and Conscientiousness deficient, are frequently the most agreeable 
acquaintances to those who are altogether independent of them; “they 
smile on all who care not for their frowns,” while they neglect or torment 
their inferiors and equals. 

No faculty is more prone to run into excess than Love of Approbation ; 
and hence it has served as a fertile theme to the satirist in every age. 
The Characters of Theophrastus contain some happy sketches in ridicu:e 
of its inordinate manifestations. In Young’s Love of Fame also there 
are many striking passages descriptive of the absurdities into which it 
leade mankind. The diversified forms in which its activity appears are 
well exposed by the following lines in Satire First : 


£ 


“ The love of praise, howe’er conceal’d by art, 
Reigns, more or less, and glows in every heart: 
The prond, to gain it, toils on toils endure ; 

The modest shun it, but to make it sure. 

O’er globes and seeptres, now on thrones it swells, 
Now trims the midnight lamp in college cells ; 

’Tis Töry, Whig; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Harangues in senates, squeaks in masquerades :... 
lt aids the dancer’s heel, the writer’s head, 

And heaps-the-plain with mountains of the dead 
Nor ends with life, but nods in sable plumes, 
Adorns our hearse, and flatters on our tombs.” 


Thıs faculty is too much cultivated in education, by being almost unı- 
rersally appealed to asthe chief stimulus to exertion and good behaviour 
In infant-schools, however, conducted on Mr. Wilderspin’s plan, prizes 
and place-taking are dispensed with, and the result is most satisfaotory 
It is only where the subjects of study are unsuitable to the minds of chil- 


'he imagines influential or genteel. The want of a philosophy of mind 
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dren, or improperly taught, that Love of Approbation sequires to be strong. 
ly appealed to.* 

Combined with Secretiveness large and Conscientiousness deficient, it 
promptsits possessor to pay to others those unmeaning complimeüts which 
pass current in society, and which most persons receive well when ad- 
dressed to themselves, but treat with ridicule when bestowed lavishiy on 
others. It prompts to the equivocation. of “not at home,” when the per- 
son is otherwise engaged. The faculty of Conscientiousness would desire 
that the plain fact should be stated ; but Love of Approbation produces 
an instinctive feeling that the Self-Esteem of the person calling will be 
offended, if any engagement can render it inconvenient to see hıın. To 
save this pang, Love of Approbation and Secretiveness prompt to the in- 
vention of the little equivogue. he deceit is seen through by all, and 
nevertheless the use of it is more pleasing to persons in whom Self-Esteem 
and Love of Approbation are very large, than the announcement of the 
simple truth. Some individuals state candidly that they are “ engaged ;” 
and I have asked persons in whom the organs above-mentioned are large, 
whether they felt more annoyed by this reply than by “not at home,” 
even when they suspected that the latter meant really the former. They 
acknowledged that, on the first occasion, they did feel slighuly irritated ; 
but that a moment’s reflection satisfied them that forcible reasons must 
exist for the refusal, and that the very announcement of the truth was an 
appeal to their higher feelings, and a proof of unhesitating confidence-in 
their attachment and good sense ; and ever after they were not offend- 
ed by the reply, * Engaged.” It is ihe same concomitance of Love of 
Approbation with Secretiveness which prompts some individuals to pur- 
sue the practice of calling on those whom they are pleased to style 
their friends, when they think that they are not at home, for the purpose 
of leaving their card. This proceeding is an offer of flattery to the Self- 
Esteem and Love of Approbation of the persons called upon; but as in 
the fashionable code it is not intended to imply either affection or esteem 
for them, but mere civility or attention, it is, in truth, a very slender com- 
pliment. Thereal import of these conventional ceremonies is universally 
understood, so that philosophy sees in them only ludierous attempts at 
gratifying Love of Approbation, attended with no success. 

When the developement of Love of Approbation is excessive, while the 
regulating organs are deficient, it is the cause of great unhappiness. It 
renders the little girl at. school miserable, if her dress and the style of 
living of her parents are not equal to those of the parents of her associates. 
It overwhelms the artist, author, or public speaker with misery, ıf a rival 
is praised in the journals in higher terms than himself. A lady is tor- 
mented by perceiving in the possession of her acquaintance finer dresses 
or equipages than her own. It excites the individual to talk of himself, 
his atfairs and connexions, so aStotommünicäte to the auditör vast ideas 
öf his greatness or goodness ; in short, vanity is one formof its abuse. 
“Sir,” says Dr. Johnson, “ Goldsmith is so much afraid of being unno- 
ticed, that he often talks, merely lest you should forget that he is in the 
company.” When not combined with Conscientiousness and Benevo- 
lence, it leads to feigned pröfessions of respect and friendship; and many 
manifest, it by promises and invitations, never intended to_be fulfilled or 
accepted. It, as well as Self-Esteem, prompts to the use of the first 


sen ; but its tone is that of courteous solieitation, while the I of_ 


elf-Esteem is presumptuons and full of pretension. 

When, on the other hand, the organ is deficient, and the sentiment, in 
consequence, is feeble, the individual cares little about the opinion enter- 

* Phren. Journ., v., 613; x.,9; and Simpson’s Necessity of Popular 
Education, p. 148. 
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ER 
tained of-him by others ; and, provided they have not the p»wer to pun.sa 
his person or abridge his possessions, he is capable of laughing at their\ 

= gensures, and contemning their applause. “Persöns of this sort, ıf endowed 
with thesselfishpropensities in a strong degree, constitute what are termed 
*“impraeticable” men ; their whole feelings are concentrated in self, and 
they are dead to the motive which might induce them to abate one iota 
of their own pretensions to oblige others. If actuated by any strong pas- 

e sion, and endowed with intellect, it is astonishing what they are sometimes 

able to accomplish in attaining their objects. Strangers to ceremony and 


zu indifferent to censure, they meet with a thousand rebuffs which they never 
n feel, and are loaded with a kundred indignities which never affect them! 
u free from the restraints which ariicacy imposes upon others, they practise 
2. upon the benevolence, the disposition to oblige, or the interest of mankind, 


and succeed in circumstances in which a sensitive mind would have found 
only obstacles unsurmountable. ? 
Philosophers and acute observers ot human nature have long distin- 
guished between pride and vanity ;* but, nevertheless, no error is more 
frequently committed by ordinary minds than to confound them ; and no 
mistake is more common than to imagine that beaux and belles, and all 
“5 who are very tästeful and particular about their personal appearance or 
=. equipages, are necessarily extremely conceited. A large Love of Appro- 
- bation and much Ideality, joined witk Individuality, which produces atten- 
57 tion to details, and Order, will, in general, give rise to the passion for 
Pe neatness, propriety, and ornament; but such a combination, instead of 
_ producing a proud or conceited character, inspires with the very opposite 
> °°  dispositions. I rarely see a dandy who is not at bottom.a polite, ohliging, 
good-natured, but probably weak, individual ; and it is only when large Self- 
u Esteem, which is not an indispensable ingredient in beauxism, is added to 
S the combination, that the common opinion will be justified by the result. 
2 This faculty corresponds to the Desire of Esteemof Dr. Reid and Mr. 
—- Stewart, and to the Desire of Glory of Dr. Thomas Brown. The obser- 
\ vations of these philosophers on its functions are generally correct ; but 
- here, as in the case of Self-Esteem, they treat chiefiy of its heroic mani- 
festations, and present us with almost no views of its operations in the 
more interesting theatre of private life. 
x The faculty, when powerful, gives a tendency to carry the head back- 
> ward, and a little to the side; it communicates a soft soliciting tone to 
the voice, puts smiles into the countenance, and produces that elegant 
B-- line of beauty in the lips which resembles Apollo’s bow. 
“ As formerly mentioned, the French are remarkable for a large deve- 
=>... lopement of this organ, while the English excel in Self-Esteem. The 
influence of the Love of Approbation shows itself in the ınanners, institu- 
tions, and daily literature of France in an extraordinary degree. Com- 
pliments and praises are the current coin of conversation ; and a late 
writer most justly observes, that, “in France, glory is the condiment to 
: . the whole feast of life, aud the trumpet of fame is that which ınakes the 
FAR sweetest music to their ears.”t In private life also, an individual who 
has much Love of Approbation himself, is extremely prone to pay compli- 
ments to others, from an instinctive feeling of the pleasure of being praised, 
and to believe that in this way he renders himself highiy agreeable. 
. The faculty is generally more active in women than in men ; and it is 
'Ee observed, that a greater number of women than of men become insane 
5... © #rom this feeling. Dr. Spurzheim mentions, that he had met with only one 


E 


=... =, _* “Pride makes us esteem ourselves; vanits makes us desire the esteem 
“x 5 af others. It is justto say, as Dean Swift has done, that a man is lov proud 
- 0. © worbe vain.”—Blair’s Lectures, lect. 10. 


= + Edinburgh Keview, Nov., 1820, p. 294. 
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man who had beco nv deranged froın this cause. Its effects, when diseased 
have already been described in the history of the discovery of the organ.” 

The organ is possessed by the lower animals. 'The dog is extremely 
fond of approbation, and the horse displays the sentiment, not only in 
his sensibility to marks of affection, but in his spirit of emulation in the 
race. Dr. Gall mentions, that, in the south of France, the peasants attach 
a bouquet to the mules when they have acquitted themselves well, and 
that tlie animals understand it as a mark of approbation, and feel afflicted 
when it is taken away. He mentions also, that he had a fernale monkey, 
who, on receiving a handkerchief, put it on as arobe, and took extraor- 
dinary delight in seeing it trail behind her asa train. In all these creatures 
the organ ıs largely developed. 

The organ is large in Dr. Hette, the Reverend Mr. M., King Robert 
Bruce, and Clara Fisher ; and deficient in D. Haggart and Dempsey. 

It is established. 


12. CAUTIOUSNESS. 


Taıs organ is situated near the middle of each parietal bone, wnere 
the ossification of the bone generally commences. 

The figures represent its appearance Cınsatese Boy. 
when large and small. 

Dr. Gall was acquainted at Vienna with 
a prelate, a man of excellent sense and 
considerable intellect. Some persons had 
an aversion toward him, because, through 
fear of compromising himself, he infused 
into his discourses interminable reflections, 
and delivered them with unsupportable 
slowness. When any one began a con- 
versation with him, it was very difhicult to 
bring it to a conclusion. He paused con- 
inually in the middle of his sentences, and 
:epeated the beginning of them two or 
three times before proceeding farther. A 
thousand times he pushed the patience of 
Dr. Gall to extremity. He never happen- 
ed by any accident to give way to the 
natural flow of his ideas ; but recurred a 
hundred times to what he had already said, 
consulting with himself whether he could 
not amend it in some point. His manner 
>f acting was in conformity with his man- 
ner of speaking. He prepared with infi- 
nite precautions for the most insıgnificant andertakings.. He subjeeted 
every connexion to the most rigorous examination and caleulation before 
forming it. 

This case, however, was not by itself suflicient to arrest the attention 
of Ur. Gall; but this prelate happened to be connected in public affairs 
with a counsellor of the regency, whose eternal irresolution had procured 
for bim the nickname of Cacadubio. At the examination of the public 
schools these two individuals were placed side by side, and Dr. Gall sat 
in the seat immediately behind tnem. This arrangement afforded him an 
excellent opportunity of observing their heads. The eircumstance which 
most forcibly arrested his attention was, that both their heads were very 
proad in the upper, lateral, and hind parts, the situation of the organ ig 


t See also Dr. A. Combe’s Obsersations on Mental Derangement, p. 174. 
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question. The dispositions and intellectual qualities of these two men 
were, in other respects, very different ; but they resembled each other in 
eırcumspection, and also in this particular developement of head "se 
coincıdence between them in this point suggested the idea to Dr. Gall, 
that irresolution, indeeision, and eircumspection might be connected with 
certain parts of the brain. Subsequent redections on this dispositiou, and 
observation of ad.litional facts, converted the presumption into certainty. 

It is a principle in Phrenology, that absence of one quality never confers 
another. Every feeling is something positive ın itself, and is not a ınere 
negation of a different emotion. Fear, then, is a positive sentiment, and 
not the mere want of courage; and it appears to me that the faculty 
now under discussion produces that feeling. The tendency of the senti- 
ment ‘js to make the individual apprehend danger ; and this leads him to 
hesitate before he acts, and to look to consequences that he may be assured 
of his safety. Dr. Spurzheim names it “ Cautiousness,” which appella- 
tion I retain as sufliciently expressive, although the primitive feeling 
appears, on a rigid analysis, to be simply fear. Dr. Gall says, “ It was 
requisite that man and animals should be endowed with a faculty to enable 
them to foresee certain events, to give them a presentiment of certain 
eircumstances, and to prompt them to ee against danger. Without 
such a disposition, their attention would have been occupied only with the 
present; and they would have been incapable of taking any measures with 


‚reference to the future.” Accordingly, he describes the faculty which 


prompts to these actions, as if it comprised something intellecwual; and 
he calls it “ Circumspection, Foresight.” Dr. Spurzheim ‘does not 
believe that it foresees ; it is, in his opinion, blind, and without reflection, 
though it may excite the reflective faculties.” This observation appears 
to me correct. 

A full developement of this organ is essential to a prudent character. 


. It produces a cautious, circumspect, and considerate disposition of mind. 


Persons so organized, says Dr. Gall, “are habitually on their guard ; 
they know that it is more difhicult to sustain than to acquire reputation, 
and, consequently, every new undertaking is prosecuted as carefully as 


the first. They look forward to all possible dengere, and are anxious to 


anticipate every occurrence ; they ask advice of every one, and often, 
after having received much eounsel, remain undecided. They put great 
faith in the observation, that, of a hundred misfortunes which befal us, 
ninety-nine arise from our own fault. Such persons never break any 
article ; they may pass their lives in pruning trees, or in working with sharp 
tools, without cutting themselves. If they see a vessel placed near the 
edge of the table, their nerves shrink. If they give credit, or indulge in 
gämbling, they never lose large sums of money. Finally,” says he, ‘* they 
form a standing subject of criticism to their less considerate neighbours, 
who look on their forebodings as extravagant, and their precautions as 
trifling and absurd.”’* 

When the organ is too large, it produces doubt;, irresolution, and 
wavering; and may lead to absolute incapacity for vıgorous and decisive 
conduet. "A great and involuntary activity of it produces a panic—a state 
in which the mind-ishürried away by an irresistible emotion of fear, for 
whick no adequate external cause exists. 

The organ ıs almost üniformly large in children, and appears, from this 
eircumstance, to be developed at an earlier age than many of the other 
organs. This is a wise provision of nature; as caution Is never more 
indispensable to the safety of the individual than during the helpless years 
of infancy and childhood. The cut represents a top view of the skull of 


* Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome iv., p. 320. 
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the Cingalese boy already figured on p. 194. 
Children possessing a large endowment may 
be safely trusted to take care of themselves ; 
they will rarely be found in danger. When, 
on the other hand, the organs are small in a 
child, he will be a hapless, infant; fifty 
keepers will not supply the place of the in- 
stinctive guardianship performed by adequatı 
Cautiousness. Ina boy of six years of age 
it was’very small, and he took off his clothes 
to leap into an old quarry full of water to re- 
cover his cap, which the wind had blown into 
it; totally insensıble to the danger, which was 
imıninent, of being drowned. In some very 
young children the organs are so prominent as to alarm mothers with the 
fear of disease or deformity. Water in the head indeed frequently shows 
itself by an enlargement of this part of the skull, but itis not uncommon 
for unskılful persons to mistake a natural and healthy developement of 





“ _the organ in question for an indication of that malady. 


In mature age, when the organ is very deficient, the individual is rash 
and precipitate. He is never apprehensive about the results of his con- 
duct, and often proceeds to act withvut due consideration. Persons of 
this description are frequently of a gay, careless disposition, and engross- 
ed entirely with the present ; they adopt rash resolutions, and enier upen 
hazardous enterprises, without deliberation or advice. In doinestik: life ınis- 
fortunes overtake them in consequence of their want öf preeaution. From 
constitutional recklessness, they precipitate themselvss against objects in 
the dark ; they break frangible articles, owing to want of precaution in ar- 
ranging tnem; and lose the money which they lend, by omitting to take 
proper security forrepayınent. Riding upon a slippery path, quite insensi- 
ble to danger, their horse falls and deprives them of life. A cat, or other 
animal, overturns the eandle which they have left burning, and sets their 
house on fire. In short, they are subject to interminable misfortunes, 
through want sf caution in their conduet.* S 

This faculty produces a repressing influence, and, in estimating its 


’ effects, the faculties with which it is combined ought to be kept in view. 


An individual with large Acquisitiveness and Self-Esteem, which produce 
instinctive selfishness, was pointed outto me as remarkably careful of his 
own interest, although the organ of Cautiousness was deficient in his 
head. It was admitted, however, that his prudence consisted chiefly in 
resisting solicitations tv perform generous actions, and to enter into 


suretyship; but that, when a tempting prospect of gain was held out to 


him, although attended with great risk, he was lrable'to-dash-into-ihe 
adventure, and, in consequence, frequently sustained severe losses.... His 


“natural dispositions rendered him little prone to excessive generosity, and 


in that respect no danger awaited him ; but ıf Cautiousness had been large, 
it would have rendered him alive to the perils of speculation, and prompted 
him’to prefer small and certain profits, to the chances of great but uncer- 
tain gain. we 

Extreme and involuntary activity of this faculty produces internal sen- 
sations of dread and apprehensiön, highly distressing to the individual, 
although often very. ridiculous in the eyes of ignorant Spectators. "The 
character of “the fearful man,” depicted by T'heophrastus, may bereferred 
to as an excellent illustration. Many persons believe that the feelings 
nf tie nnd depend upon the dictates of the understanding, and that indi 


* Gall Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome ir , p. 319. 
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vıduals, it they would allow themselves to be convinced of the ground- 
lessness of their apprehensions, might, by an act of volition, reraove the 
terrors which oppress them. Such notions argue great ignorance of hu- 
man nature. As easily can we remove a pain fro:n the leg, by resolving 
to be quit of it, as can the unhappy sufferer, under diseased Cautiousness, 
dispel the mental gloom by which he is afllieted. 

A large developement of this organ, combined with much Destructive- 
ness, predisposes to self-destruction. ÜUautiousness does not produce 
suicide äs a specific act; but the sentiment, when stimulated to excess 
by disease of the organs, gives rise to intense melancholy, anguish, aud 
anxiety, and, by rendering life extremely ıniserable, indirectly prompts to 
this result. Hence the fact, that the best of men, and those in whose 
external eircumstances no adequate motive can be found, are sometimes 

> led to that fatal deed. Let no one suppose such an act done from mere 
error in judgment. Itproceeds from internal and involuntary feelings of 
a diseased nature, of the misery and torment of which no man, who has 
never felt anything similar, can form an accurate conception. The great 
ignorance of mankind in general, regarding the state of mind which pre- 
disposes to suicide, has arisen from the influence of the organs being en- 
tirely overlooked, and from the fact not being known, that disease in any 
of them deranges the character of the saıne feeling which it serves to 
inanifest, and often renders it independent of the will. Dr. A. Combe 
examined a number of suicides in the Morgu® at Paris, and found in them 
Hope generally small, with Cautiousness and Destructiveness large; and 
I have seen several similar examples.* 

Many instances of disease of this organ occur, not only in hospitals for 
the insane, but in priväte life. Dr. Gäll mentions, that, at Vienna, he 
attended two fathers of families in easy circumstances, who, nevertheless, 
were tormented night and day by the apprehension that their wives and 
children were exposed to die of hunger. T'he most earnest assurances 
of their friends were insufäcient to make them comprehend that this fear 
was altogether chimerical. After their recovery, they ‘could not bear to 
hear their condition mentioned, through terror of arelapse. Before their 
malady, they were known to be men of gloomy dispositions. 

-Pinel; under the head of Melancholy, mentions a variety of cases zefer- 
rible to diseased Cautiousness. “ A distinguished military oflicer,” says 
“ he, “after fifty years of active service in the country, was attacked with 
De disease. It commenced by his experiencing vivid emotions from the slight- 

est causes : if, for example, he heard any disease spoken of, he immedi- _ 
ately believed himself to be attacked by it; if any one was mentioned as 
deranged in intellect, he imagined himmself-insane, and retired into his 





u chamber full of melancholy thoughts and inquietude. Everything be- } 
£ came for him a subject of fear and alarm. If he entered into a house, 
= he was afraid that the floor would fall, and precipitate him amid its 
7 ruins. He could not pass a bridge without terror, unless impelled by \ 


the sentiment of honour for the purpose of fighting.” 

The forms in which this affeetion shows itself are numberless. It is 
in vain to address the understanding of the patient by argument; be- 
cause the disease consists in a disordered state of a corporeal organ, 
and the only consequence of the most irresistible demonstration to the 
intelleet would be a change of the object of terror, but no alleviation 
of the feelings of painful apprehension itself.+ 

* See Phrenvlogieal Journal, vi., 77; ix., 136. 

t See Dr. Andrew Combe’s Observations on Mental Derangement, pp. 
151, 267; and an Essay by him on the Seat and Nature of Hypochon- 
driasis, in The Phrenological Journal, iii.,51. See also vol. ii., pp. 75-8, 
ix., 66; and Transactions of Ihe Phrenological Society, p. 318, 
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Dr. Gall ment:ons, that this organ is possessed in a high degree by those 
dt the lower animals wlıiich venture out only during the night, as owls and 
bats; and also by those animals which place sentinels to warn them of 
approaching danger, as the wild goose, chamois, crane, starling, and buz- 
rard. Among the lower animals it is generally larger in females than 
in males; and Dr. Gall mentions some curious facts, illustrative of the 
a manifestation of the faculty by the former than by the latter. He 

appened to kill so many as twenty squirrels, without finding a single 
female among them ; although it was not the season in which they are 
eonfined hy the care of their young. He caught, during three years, forty- 
four cats in his garden, among which he found only five females. During 
one winter five hundred bears were killed in two provinces of Virginia, 
among which only two females were discovered. An account of the 
wolves destroyed in France from Ist January, 1816, to 1st January, 1817, 
was published officially by Count Gerardin, captain of the Royal Chase: 
it showed 1894 males, and only 522 females. Among the goats the leader 
is always a female, and their safety, it will be recollected, arises from a 
high degree of circumspection. Among wild cattle, horses, and other 
animals which are defended by courage, the leader is uniformly a male, 
for, in this sex, Combativeness is usually larger. This fact, of females in 
peuen| being more cautious than males, is corroborated by Captain Frank- 
in, in his Journey to the Arctie Regions. “ Itis extraordinary,” says he, 
“that, although I made inghiries extensively among the Indians, I met 
with but one who said that he had killed a she bear with young in the 
womb.” 

It has been remarked, in the way of criticism on these statements, that 
more males are produced by nature than females ; which is quite correct : 
but this excess of males does not extend to the twentieth part of the dif- 
ference in the number of their deaths by violence. 

The metaphysicians, in general, do not treat of “‘ fear,” nor of the instinc- 
tive tendency to take prexautions against danger, as an original principle 
of the mind ;"but its existence and utility are recognısed by Lord Kames * 
“It is not,” says he, “within the reach of fancy to conceive anything 
more artfully contrived to answer its purpose, than the instinctive passion 
of fear, which, upon the first surmise of danger, operates instantaneously. 
ı0 little doth the passion, in such instances, depend on reason, that it 
frequently operates in contradiction toit: a man who is not upon his guard 
cannot avoid shrinking at a blow, though he knows it to be aimed in sport ; 
nor avoid closing his eyes at the approach of what may hurt them, though 
conscious that he is in no danger.”t Dr. Thomas Brown ranks melan- 
choly among the primitive emotions, which is one of the eflects of this 
faculty in a state of constant, but not violent, activity. 

The organ is larger in the Germans, English, and Scotch, than in the 
Celtic French ; and it appears to be larger in the English than in the 
Turkish head. Mr. Forster, acivil seryant-on the Madras Establishment, 
travelled overland from Bengal to England in the year 1782, disguised as 
a Turk. In all the numberless scenes through which he passed, he had 
the address successfully to maintain his disguise, except in one single in- 
stance, in which he was detected by an individual who was led to certainty 
in the discovery which he made, by examining the shape of the traveller’s 
head. “ A Georgian merchant,” says Mr. Forster, “ who -occupied the 
room next to mine, (i; was at Cashmere,) and was a very agreeable neigh- 
bour, did not, I observed, give a ready credit to my story, which he cross- 


* As to the manifes:ations of Cautiousness in the lower animals, see Lord 
Kames’ Sketches, B. ii., Sk.i. j 
+ Elements of Criticism, 8th edit., 1805, vol. i., p. 68. 
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examined with some tokens of suspicion ; and one day, having desired to 
look at my head, he decidedly pronounced it to be that of a Christian. In 
a futnre conversation he explained to ıne, and proved by comparison, that 
the head of a Christian zs broad behind, and flatted out at the crown ; that 
a Mahomedan’s head grows narrow at the top, and, like a monkey's, has 
a conie forın.”* This description indicates Cautiousness to be larger in 
Y2>" Christian. 

Tne organ is large in Bruce, Hette, Burns, the Swiss, Scotch, Mum- 
mies, Hindoos,t Cıngalese,t Peruvians, and Papuans ;$ moderate in 
Bellingham, Mary Macinnes, and negroes. The subjoined figures repre- 
sent two skulls indicating a great developement of the organ. These on 
the left are views of the skull of a Candian, one of the Cingalese tribes 
in Ceylon; the others, of the skull of a Papuan, or inhabitant of New 
Guinea. 


Kanpıan. P Pırpvan. 








The difference of breadth at this part between heads of the same 
general size, but presenting a large and small developement of Cautiousness, 
frequently exceeds an inch and a half; and as the organ is particularly 
easy of observation, it deserves the attention of beginners. 

The organ is ascertained. 


IL.—SUPERIOR SENTIMENTS. 


Hıruerro we have considered man so far as he is animal. Bit besides 
the organsand faculties already spoken of, common to him and the brutes. 
he is endowed with a variety of sentiments, which constitute the peculiar: 


* Forster's Journey, vol. ii., p. 33, 
t Transactions of the Phren. Soc , p. 440, and Phren, Journ., viiı., 528, 
I Phrenological Journal, vii., 638. $ Ib., viii.. 298 
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ly human character. Ot thes> the lower animals appear to be dest.tute 
The convolutions which form the organs of Veneration, Hope, and Oon 
scientiousness in the human brain run transversely ; and in the brains 
vf the lower animals, so far as I have observed, no corresponding convo- 
lutions appear. The organs of Benevolence and Imitation, however 
which are here classed among the superior sentiments, run longitudinally 
and corresponding paits are found in the brains of the lower animals. 


13. BENEVOLENCE. 


Taıs organ is situated at the upper part of the frontal bone, ın the coro- 
nal aspect, and immediately before the fontanel. When it is large, the 
frontal bone rises with an arched appearance, above the organ of Oom- 
parison ; when small, the forehead is low and retreating. The following 
cuts exhibit a contrast in this respect ; the skull of Burns being elevated 
far above ıhe eyes, while that of Griffiths (a murderer) is low and narrow 
in front. The figures of Gottfried and Eustache, on pp. 86 aud 87, may 
likewise be compared at this organ: 


Rosert Burns. GRIFFITHS,. 
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One of Dr. Gall’s friends frequently said to him, that, as he sought for 
external indications of mental qualities, he-ought-te-examine the head of 
_ nis‘servant«namedJoseph. “It is impossible,” said his friend, “to find 
' a greater degree Of goodness than that young man possesses. _For.more 
than ten years, during which he has been in my service, I-have-seen him 
“manifest, on all occasions, only benevolence and sweetness- of-disposi- 
tion. This is the more surprising, as he does not.possess-theadvantages 
‘of education, and has grown up to manhood among servants of very-in“ 
ferior habits.” Dr. Gall adds, that, previously to that time, he had been 
far from“supposing that what is called goodness of heart could have any 
organ in the brain, and, consequently, had never looked for indications of 
it in the head. T'he repeated solicitations of his friend, however, at 
length awakened his curiosity. 
_ He immediately recollected the habitual conduct of a young man whom 
‚he had kuown from his most tender infancy, and who was distinguished 
from his nıımerous brothers and sisters by his goodness.of.heart... Al- 


en 
\ 
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though he was passiönätely fond of the games proper to his age, and de- _ \ _7 
lishted in scouring the forests in search of birds’ nests, yet no sooner did x 
any of his brothers and sisters become sick, than an inclination still more h 


powerful kept him at home, and drew from him the most assiduous atten- 
tions toward the sufferer. When grapes, or apples, or cherries were 
distributed among the children, his share was always the least, aud he. - 
rejöiced in seeing the others partake more largely than himself. Hewas.”\ © \ 


never more pleased than when some good fortune happened to those whem._ | [ 
he loved, on which occäsions he often shed tears of joy. He was fond _ V \ 
“of taking charge of sheep, dogs, rabbits, pigeons, and birds; and if one En - 


of these birds happened to die, he wept bitterly, which did not failtodraw | . 
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upon him the ridieule of his companions. Up to the present time, con- 
tinues Dr. Gall, benevolence and goodness are the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of this individual. These dispositions certainly did not arıse 
from education; on the contrary, he had been all along surrounded by 
those whose conduct was calculated to produce the very opposite results, 
Dr. Gall then began to suspect, that what is called goodness of heart is 
not an acquired, but an innate, quality of the mind. 

On anotber occasion, amid a very large faınily, he spoke of the boasted 
gocdness of heart oftheservant Joseph. “Ah !” said the eldest daughter, 
“our brother Charles is exactly like him; you must _positively examine 
his head—T cannot tell you how a gooua child he ıs.” j 

»»I-had-thusim my &ye,” says Dr. Gall, “three cases in_ which good- 
ness of disposition was strongly marked, Itook casts of the head, placen 
them beside each other, and continued to examine them until T should 


‚discover a developement common to the three. This I at last found, 


& 


althougk the heads were in other respecis very differently formed. In 
the meantime | tried to find similar cases in families, schools, &c., that I 
mightbeina condiionto mukiptyand-correerimyobservations. I extended 
my investigations to animals also, and, in a short time, collected so great 
a number of facts, that there is no fundamental quality or faculty whose 
existence and organ are better established than those of Benevolence.” 
The faculty produces desire ofthe happiness of others and delight in 
the diffusion of enjoyment. It disposes to active goodness, and, in cases 
of distress, to compassion. It is easy to distinguish kindness flowing 
irom this sentiment, from acts of attention arising from Love of Appro- 
bation or more interested motives. A warmth and simplicity of manner, 
and a directness of purpose, are communicated by this faculty, that touch 
the mind at once. We feel its character, and recognise it as genuine, 
unalloyed goodness, aiming at no end but the welfare of itsobject. There 
is, on the other hand, an air of “ empressement” evidently assumed, or of 
coldness and constraint, attending deeds of kindness proceeding from in- 


. terested motives, betraying the suurce from which they flow. T'he secret 


‚ spring and ulterior object are apparent, notwithstanding the efforıs made 


, to conceal them. St. Paul gives a beautiful description of the genuine 
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character of this sentiment in his account of Christian charity: ‘“ Cha- 
rity,”’ says he, “suffereth long and is kind ; charity envieth not ; charity 
vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up,” &c. The good Samaritan men- 
tioned in Seripture, is a delightful instance of the disposition formed by 
Benevolence when eminently powerful. It is a leading feature also in 
the character of Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley. 

This faculty is a great source of happiness to the possessor. It com- 
municates a lively, amiable, delightful tinge to the impressions received 
by the mind from without. It produces liberality of sentiment toward all 
mankind, a disposition to love them, and to dwell on their virtues rather 
than their vices. A person in whom this feeling is strong, rarely com- 
plains of the ingratitude or heartlessness ofothers. His goodness provides 
its own reward. The organ appears very large in the mask of Henri 
Quatre. When one some spoke to him of an oflicer of the League, by 
whom he was not loved, he replied, “* Je veuz lui faire tant de bien, que je 
le forcerui de m’aimer malgre lui.” A person thus endowed is so conscious 
of wishing well to others, that he hardly doubts of their good-will toward 
himself. Adhesiveness attaches us to friends and to countrymen ; but 
Benevolence brings the whole human race within the circle of our affec- 
tions. Fenelon exhibited a beautiful manifestation of it, when he said, 
“Jam a true Frenchman, and love my country ; but I love mankind bet- 


- ter than my country.” It inspired Henri Quaire also, wuen he replied to 


those who exhorted him to rigour toward some places which had joined 
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the League; “La satisfaction qu’on tıre de la veugeance ne dure qu un 
moment; mais celle qu’on tire de la clemence est eternelle.” "The organ 
is large, and very distinctly marked, in the mask of Jacob Jervis, presented 
by Dr. Abel to the Phrenological Society. That individual possessed the 
sentiment in so high a degree, that he was obliged to hide himself when 
he saw persons coming to make improper soli- 
‚ eitations, being conscious of his inability to 
resistthem. The organ is extremely developed 
also in the head of a negro called Eustache, 
who lived for a considerable time in Paris, and 
in whom the feeling was excessively strong. 
The cut represents a section of his head across 
Benevolence. During the insurrection of the 
blacks in St. Domingo, the disinterested exer- 
tions of Eustache on behalf of his master were 
unbounded ; and when the latter, in consequence 
of weakness of the eyes, became unable to 
amuse himself by reading, he taught himself to 
read, in order that he might have the satisfac- 
tion of whiling away his master’s long and sleep- 
less hours. In Paris he was constantly occupied 
in doing good, and, on meeting a beggar, could 
hardly refrain from giving away all that was in 
his possession. His merits were publicly re- 
cognised by the institute, from whom he ob- 
tained the prize of virtue on the 9th of August, 
1832.* 

It is a vulgar idea that this faculty cannot be manifested, except in be- 
stowing alms or money. It may be exerted in the domestie circle and 
in society in a thousand ways, productive of advantage, without being 
aecompanied by donation. Jt is benevolence to those with whom we 
live to order our arrangements with a due regard to their comfort and 
happiness, and not to deny them proper gratifications ; it is benevolence 
to suppress our own humours and tendencies, when these would give un- 
necessary pain to others; to restrain Self-Esteem and Destructiveness 
in our commands ; to be mild and merciful in our censures; to exert our 
influence and authority to promote the welfare of others: and one of the 
most benevolent of all exercises is, to visit the poor and vicious, when 
suffering and wretched, even with the view of administering only the pe- 
euniary bounty ofothers. It isan essential element also in true politeness. 

Deficiency of Benevolence does not produce cruelty nor any positively 
bad sentiment ; but it leads to regardlessness of the welfare of others. 
When the organ is small, a powerful restraint is withdrawn from the 
lower propensities. In Bellingham, Hare, Griffiths, and other cold- 
blooded and deliberate murderers, the organ is decidedly deficient. T'hose 
in whom this organ is less than Acquisitiveness and Self-Esteem, rarely 
feel themselves called on to join in works of charity, to contribute to sub- 
scriptions, or to bestow personal exertions for the benefit of others ; they 
generally urge the apology, that they lıave enough to do with themselves, 
and that nobody manifests benevolence toward them. This latter excuse 
may be just; for it is in the nature of all the higher sentiments to be 
doubly rewarded— first, in the enjoyment which attends the very exercise 
of them ; and, secondly, in the kindly feelings which the manifestation of 
them generates in others. ÜClosely connected as men arein society, and 
dependent, in a greater or less degree, on each other for prosperity and 

* Journal de la Soc. Phren. de Paris for 1834, and April, 1835 ; also Phren. 
Journ., ix., 134, and Vimont's Zreatıse on »hrenology. 
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happıness, no ındividual can enjoy, or leave to his children, a richer and 


"more valuable treasure, than the esteem and affection of his fellows, 
founded on respect and gratitude for his own virtues and generosit; 


Such advantages, indeed, the selfish man cannot enjoy ; for his conducet 
excites no benevolence in others toward him, and his selfishness becomes 


- Ihe more necessary, as he has chosen it as his stay. When large Ac- 


quisitiveness and Self-Esteem are combined with this organ small, the 
individual will be an utter disbeliever in disinterested goodness, and will 
regard generosity, which has no selfish end, as imbecility. Such a com- 
bination, also, if joined with much Destructiveness, probably leads its 
possessor to doubt of the benevolence of the Supreme Being. Deficiency 
of the organ, in short, exposes the mind to the predominance of the lower 
feelings, and the temper is then apt to become cold, harsh, sour, and un 
happy. There is little sympathy with enjoyment ; the face of creation 
does not appear tosmile; moral and physical objects are viewed on their 


. darkest sides; and if Destructiveness be large, the mind steels itself with 


malignity, asa defence against their imagined evil qualities—misanthropy, 
in short, is the result. The character of Lucifer, as drawn by Milton 
and by Byron in his drama of Cain, is a personification of great Destruc- 
tiveness and Intellect, with an utter destitution of Benevolence. 

The organ is small in tribes of men remarkable for cruelty ; for example, 
in the Caribs. In the representations of Tiberius, Caligula, Caracalla, 
Nero, Catherine of Medieis, Christian the Cruel, Danton, and Robespierre, 
says Dr. Gall, the organ is deficient ; while it is large in Trajan, Marcus 
Aurelius, Henri Quatre, and other individuals distinguished for benevo- 
lent feelings. 

Benevolence, admirable as it is in itsown nature, requires to be directed 
by Conscientiousness and Intellect, otherwise it produces abuses.. When 
too powerful, and not so guided, it leads to profusion. This kind of 
facility is not ihe effect of mere weakness of reasoning power ; it arises 
from an over-ready disposition to give, without an adequate metive or 
eonsideration, but merely for the pleasure of bestowing. Benevolence 
very powerful, with deficient Firmness, may lead also to the sacrifice of 
the just interests of the individual, to the necessities or cupidity of others. 
In short, this sentiment, indulged without consideration, may produce 
many evil consequences: indiscriminate donations to beggars in tl.e street, 
for example, encourage profligacy ; and compulsory assessments for sup- 
port of the poor have often fostered recklessness and idleness. It can 
never be sufliciently inculcated, that the functions of the different facul- 
ties ofthe mind are distinct, that those which feel give merely an impulse 
in general, and that Nature intended them to be placed under the direc- 
tion of the faculties which reason. Hence, the individual who instinc- 
tively feels a vivid compassion for every object in distress, ought to be 
aware, that this impulse is not the voice of inspiration directing him to 
the mode in which ıt should be indulged. On the contrary, the stronger 
the emotion, the power of direction is not unfrequently the weaker ; be- 
cause the feeling is in itself of so excellent a character, and so delightful, 
that the man who is inspired by it is the last to suspect the necessity 
of ınuch consideration in regard to the mode in which it is employed. 
On the other hand, however, it must also be remembered, that the facul- 
ties which reason do not feel Benevolence, and that, hence, that individual 
is most fitted to mature wise plans of charity who enjoys a large endow- 
ment of this sentiment, combined with powerful intellectual faculties 
duly cultivated. 

It has been objected, that Nature cannot have placed a faculty of Be- 
nevolence, and another of Destructiveness, in the same mind. Bat man 
‘s confessedly an assemblage of various qualities. The great modern 
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novelist speaks or “the well-known cases of men of undoubted benevolenca 
of character and disposition, whose principal delıght is, to see a miserable 
eriminal, degraded alike by his previous crimes and the sentence which 
he has incurred, conclude a vicious and a wretched Life by an ignominious 
and cruel death.”* "This indicates Benevolence coexisting in the same 
individual with Destructiveness The greatest of poets has said: 
“O thou goddess, 

Thou divine Nature, how thyself thou blazon’st 

In these two princely boys! They are as gentle 

As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough, 

Their royal blood enchaff’d, as the rud’st wind, 

That by the top doth take the mountain-pine, 

And make him stoop to the vale.” 
Here Shakspeare informs us, that these boys manifested much Comba- 
tiveness and Destructiveness, combined with great Benevolence. 

The skull ef Burns indicates large Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Self-Esteem, combined with large Benevolence and full Conscientious- 
ness; and Dr. Currie, his accomplished biographer, describes his character 
thus : “ By nature kind, brave, sincere, and in a singular degree compas- 
sionate, he was, on the other hand, proud, irascible, and vindictive ;”” in- 
dicating, in the clearest manner, the coexistence in him of the organs 
before-named. 

The sword is one of the emblems of State, and what is it but the sym- 
bol of destruction ready to fall on the heads of those who offend against 
the laws !—ministering thus, in its very severity, to purposes of Benevo- 
lence and Justice. What are the implements of war but instruments of 
destruction ? and for what end do soldiers take the field, but to destroy 
their enemies? And yet surgeons and numerous assistants attend on 
armies, to succour those on whom the calamities of war have fallen; the 
two faculties, which are deemed incompatible, being thus manifested 
together, with deliberate design. Without Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness there would be no war ; and without Benevclence, if these ex- 
isted, there would be neither mercy nor compassion. Instead, therefore, 
of the coexistence of these faculties forming an objection to the phreno- 
logical system, it proves its harmony with nature.t 

Benevolence cannot be compensated by Adhesiveness and Conscien- 
tiousness, nor any other faculties. A daughter, wife, or sister, who pos- 
sesses large Benevolence, will, at a sick-bed, show an anxiety to alleviate 
suffering, a softness and sympathy of manner, and, if intellect is possessed 
a fertility of invention in devising means of relief, that will be truly admi- 
rable, and to the patient invaluable : but ifthis organ be deficient, although 
the attendant may, through Intellect and Conscientiousness, do everything 
that is suggested by others, she will neither sympathize with, nor sponta- 
neously labour to assuage, the patient’s pain. This observation applies to’ 
every department of life in which Benevolence can be manifested. When 
it is small, the well-spring of goodness flowing toward misery is absent. 

Dr. Gall refers not only the feeling of benevolence, but the sentiment 
of justice, to the faculty now under consideration. “ The reader will 
remember,” says he, “ that I could not discover the functions of the dif- 
ferent organs, except when I met with them in a state of extreme deve- 
lopement, and when, consequently, the faculties were manifested with 
excessive energy. A mental power, in a state of high excitement, some 
times exhibits a character quite different in appearance from its ordinary 

* St. Ronan’s Well. 

+ Lord Kames mentıons several instances of the combined action of De 
structiveness and Benevolence in his S%ttches, B. i., Sk.3. Seealso Phren 
Journ., ı., 192° ıx., 67, 417. 
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form of manifestation Libertinism is the consequence of over-activicy 
of Amativeness, and theft of Acquisitiveness. It is the same with Bene- 
volence. The individuals who had become remarkable on account of 
uncommon goodness of heart, presented an extreme developement of the 
organ in question. ÜConsequently, goodness, benevolence, sensibility to 
‚ distress, are not the primitive destination ‚or ordinary function of this 
“organ; but the manifestation of its exalted condition. Benevolence, 
therefore, is something more than the primitive function of the organ froın 
‘ which it proceeds. What is the original sentiment? It being extremely 
difficult to make positive observations on the fundamental destination of 
an organ, I am obliged,” continues Dr. Gall, ‘to resort to reasoning ; 
and I think there are plausible grounds for holding, that the primitive 
tendency connected with this organ is that which disposes man to conduct 
suitable tothe maintenance of social order: I call it the mora! sense, the 
sentiment of justice and injustice.”” He proceeds with a variety of argu- 
ments, and arrives at the conclusion, that Benevolence ‘“ n’est qu’un 
degr& d’action plus &leve du sens moral.”* 

Dr. Spurzheim dissents from this view, and holds Uonscientiousness 
to be a distinct sentiment, of which he has discovered and established the 
organ ; although it was not admitted by Dr. Gall. There are only two 
ways of settling this dispute ; the one by metaphysical analysis of the 
feeling, and the other by observation of the organ. The result of both 
appears to me to be in favour of Dr. Spurzheim. I shall revert to the 
subject when treating of the organ of Conscientiousness. 

In another point, also, in regard to this organ, Dr. Spurzheim differs 
from Dr. Gall, and apparently on good grounds. “An opinion of Dr. Gall,” 
says he, ‘of which I cannot approve, is, that Benevolence may degene- 
rate into bad temper, and into the propensity to rejoice in the evil that 
happens to others, in the same way as the sense of taste may degenerate 
into disgust at food, physical love into aversion to the other sex, and the 
sense of melody to aversion to music. T'he inactivity of Benevolence, 
or its exhausted state, may produce indifference to its funetions, and make 
us avoid any opportunity of doing beneficent actions ; but active wicked- 
ness, and pleasure in the pains of others, like cruelty, depend on inferior 
feelings, unaccompanied by superior sentiments.”’t 

This organ is found in the lower animals, and, when it is largely deve- 
loped, they are mild and docile ; whereas, when it is deficient, they are 
vicious, ill-natured, and intractable. Dr. Gall gives some interesting 
illustrations of this fact. The head of the tiger, says he, is more flat at 
this part than that of the lion ; and the heads of the hy®na and wolf are 
more depressed than that of the dog. The organ is greatly depressed 
immediately above the level of the eyes in the baboon; while, on the 
contrary, it is elevated in the ouran-outang ; and the dispositions of all 
these animals are in accordance with their developement. In the horse 
the organ is placed in the middle of the forehead, a little above the eyes. 
When this region is hollow and narrow, a horse is invariably vicious, and 
disposed to bite and to kick. In mild and good-natured.horses, on the 
contrary, this part stands as far out as the eyes, or even farther. The 
driver of a cabriolet of Neuilly, says Dr. Gall, bought, at a low price, a 
horse which nobody could use on account of its extremely bad temper ; 
but it was an excellent runner. In the first week it bit off two of the 
driver’s fingers and one of his ears. He attempted to correct it by re- 
donbled blows, but these rendered it only more vicious. He then resolved 
to try the effect of gentle treatment, and this succeeded to a certain ex- 
tent. The organ in question was very small in this animal ; and the same 

* Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome v., p. 273, et sequen. 
+ Phrenology. p. 190. 
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J conformatıon will be found in all horses which require to be muzzled, to „ 
an prevent them from biting. On one occasion, a gentleman in the country 
inentioned at his dinner-table, that he had two horses, one extremely mild, 
and the other very vicious in teınper. They were brought out into the 
stable-yard, and, by examining their heads according to Dr. Gall’s direc- 
tions, I pointed out each, without having previously seen theın. The dif- 
ference was so great, that several persons who were present recoguised 
it the moment they were told where to look for it. I have seen this ex- 
periment repeated with invariable success. 

The same rule holds in regard to dogs. Dr. Gall saved two puppies 
of a litter of five, and watched their dispositions with the closest attention. 
Even before their eyes were opened he remarked a great difference be- 
tween them ; one of them, when taken into the hand, testified, by its 
gestures, that it was pleased ; the other growled, whined, and struggled 
A till it was put down. Scarcely were they fifteen days old, when one indi- 
y cated, by the ınotions of its tail, contentment and gentleness, not only 

ioward other little dogs, but to persons who approached it; the other, on 
“the contrary, never ceased to grumble, and to bite every one within its 
reach. Aware how much was attributed to education, Dr. Gall charged 
Kap those who habitually approached these animals to bestow equal caresses 
Er on each. He himself took the greatest pains to soften the disposition of 
R the ıll-natured one; but nothing could change its character. It bit even 
its mother, if she chanced to incommode it. In the sixth month the dogs 
; were seized with distemper, and with whatever degree of gentleness they 
were treated, the one never ceased to growl and bite, till death put an 
end to ıts efforts; while the other, on the contrary, till its last moment, 
gave the most striking marks of attachment and gratitude to those who . 
took charge of it. Even the servants were forcibly struck with the dif- 
ference in the dispositions of these animals. Dr. Gall states, that the 
difference in their heads was equally conspicuous. 

In observing this organ in the lower animals, it is necessary to be ac 
quainted with the osteology of their skulls, to be able correctly to dıstin 
guish its place. In some of them, such as the elephant, the sow, &c.. the 
two tables of the skull are not parallel at this part, and hence the sıze ot 
the organ in them cannot be ascertained except by dissection. In tne 
bull and cow the inner table is separated to some distance from the ex- 
ternal table, but the two tables are parallel in the region of this organ, 
and on this account its size may be judged of during life. The same is 
the case, says Dr. Gall, with the cat.* 

“ There are examples,” says Dr. Spurzheim, “on record, where ani- 
mals have shown high degrees of benevolence to others, and even to man. . 
A respectable family of Paris told me, that they had a horse and a cow 
living together in the same stable ; that the horse several times got untied, - 
went to the corner where the sack of vats stood, and drew it in his teeth 
near the cow ; probably to make her partake of the good cheer. Many 
dogs also exhibit the same feeling. « Dupont de Nemours saw a swallow 
caught b$ one foot in the noose of a pack-thread attached to the roof of 
the French Institute at Paris. 'T'he prisoner screamed, and attracted all 
the swallows of the neighbourhood. After a long and tumultuous con- 
sultation, a great number formed a line, one after another darted at the 
pack-thread with their bills, and in half an hour delivered the captıve.”f 

Some incidents of a similar nature have happened in this country. Dr. 
Miilar favoured me with the following statement : “ The Reverend Dr. 

r Wodrow, late of Stevenston, in Ayrshire, when clergyman of Dunlop, a 
varish in the same county, narrated a curious fact, concerning swallows 


* Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome v., p. 327. 
| t Phrenology, p. 188. 
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"m a letter to his relative, Mrs. Thomson, of Edinburgh. ‘ At Dunlop 


manse,’ says be, ‘in a very dry summer, one of their nests, attached to 
the corner of the parlour-window, fell down, and lay on the window-sill, 
without any damage done either to the nest or its helpless inhabitants, 
four or five young ones. It wasa few minutes before breakfast, when I 
observed the accident ; and, soon after it happened, I went out, and care- 
fully placed it on the top of a cut hedge, and I waited to see the event. 
It was pleasant to see the young ones fed at proper intervals, and, at the 
same time, a great number of other swallows jointly and busily employed, 
in a warm summer morning, in building a new nest in the saıne place 
with the former ; some of them bringing clay, straws, &c.; others 
making use of these materials ; others dipping themselves into an open 
well,and plashing the walls of the nest; and all of them cheering one 
another to the useful work. In two hours the new nest was completely 
finished, and then the young ones were carried through the air under the 
wings of one, sometimes two, old swallows, and safely placed in their 
lodging ; after which the noise and cheering of the troop ceased.’” Dr. 
Poole also stated to me, that acat having seized a young sparrow, a flock 
of these birds perceiving it, attacked the cat, fastened on its back, pecked 
and flapped tillthey made it quit its prey, and rescued the intended victim. 
This happened in a garden behind St. John-street, Edinburgh, and was 
witnessed by a neighbour of Dr. Poole’s, who communicated the circum- 
stances to him. Dogs also are known to precipitate themselves into 
water, to save persons in danger of being drowned ; and they attack with 
fury assassins who assail their masters. 

The activity of this sentimen: is productive of so much benefit in 
society, that its cultivation onght to be specially attended to in the train- 
ing of children. The experieuce of the teachers of infant-schools shows 
how much may be done in adding to its energy.* 

I have mentioned bef»re, that stimulating liquors, by exciting the 
urgans, give energy to the feelings or propensities which depend on them 
for the means of manifestation. Some individuals become excessively 
profuse when intoxicated. They would then give the world away ; or. if 
they had the power, they would create a new one, in which every individual 
should enjoy infinite happiness. On the principle that intoxication can 
never create any feeling, I am inclined to think ıhat such persons have 
naturally a large endowment of Benevolence, the organ of which is stimu- 
lated to this great activity by strong potations. This, however, is only a 
conjecture. 

The organ is liable to excessive excitement by disease. Dr. Gall 
mentions the case of a hussar, who had always manifested great benevo- 
lence of disposition, and subsequently became insane. Hegave away all 
his clothes, and left himself absolutely naked ; he never ceased repeating 
that he wished to make every one happy, and he introduced into all his 
projects of beneficence the Holy Trinity. In his head the organs of 
Benevolence and Veneration were extremely developed. Idiots in whom 
this organ is large are good-natured and harınless ; while those in whom 
it is small, if Destructiveness be large, are mischievous and wicked. 

The existence of Benevolence, as an innate sentiment of the human 
mind, is distinetly recognised by Lord Bacon in one of his Essays. “I 


take goodness,’ says he, “ in this sense, the affecting of the weal of-men, 


which is that the Grecians call philanthropia ; and the word humanıty 
(as it is used) is a little too light to express it. Goodness I call the habıt, 
and goodness of nature the inclination. This, of all virtues and Jignities 
of the mind, is the greatest, being the character of the Deity; and, 


- without it, man is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a 


* See Phren. Journ.. vi., 129, 428. 
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kind of vermia.... The inclination to goodness ıs imprinted deepiyinihe 
nature of man, insomuch that if it issue not toward men, it will t>ke unto 
otner living creatures; as it is seen in the Turks, a cruel people, who, 
nevertheless, are kind to beasts, give alıns to dogs and birds ; insomuch 
that, as Busbechius reporteth, a Christian boy in Constantinople had like 
to have been stoned for gagging, in a waggishness, a long-billed fowl.” 
The Scotch metaphysicians in general admit the existence of this 
sentiment ; but Hobbes, and many other metaphysical writers, who re- 
solve all our actions into selfishness, deny it. Dr. Thomas Brown suc- 
cessfully and beautifully answers the objection, that we are selfish ever. 
in our feelings of good will. “The analysis of love,” says he, “as a 
complex feeling, presents wo us always at least two elements; a vivid 
delight in the contemplation of the object, and a desire of good to that 
» „= object.... Though we cannot, then, when there is no interfering passion, 
— think of the virtues of others without pleasure, and must, therefore, in 
loving virtue, love what is by its own nature pleasing, the love of the 
vırtue which cannot exist without the pleasure, is surely an affection very 
different from the love of the mere pleasure existing, if it had been 
possible for it to exist, without the virtue-—a pleasure that accompanies 
the virtue, only as the soft or brilliant colouring of nature flows from the 
great orb above—a gentle radiance that is delightful to our eyes, indeed, 
and to our heart, but which leads our eye upward to the splendid source 
from which it flows, and our heart, still higher, to that Being by whom 

the sun was made.”’* 

Mr. Robert Cox has published, in the tenth volume of T’he Phrenolo- 
gical Journal, p. I, an elaborate essay on the “ laws of action of Bene- 
volence ;” in which he adduces a variety of facts and arguments, to show 

"that the power and activity of this organ are increased by the agreeable 
or pleasurable action of the organs of the other mental powers, in 
the same way as Destructiveness receives excitement when their ac- 
tion is disagreeable. Hence he regards happiness as condueive to gene- 
rosity and sweetness of temper, and misery as tending to render the 
disposition sour and irritable ; and from these principles practical results 
of great importance are deduced. 


14. VENERATION. 


Trıs organ is situated in the middle of the coronal region of the braın, 
at the bregma or fontanel of anatomists. The figures represent it large 
and small. 


Pıpvan. GRIFFITHS. 
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Dr. Gall gives the following account of the discovery of thıs organ: 
Hıs father's family consisted of ten children, who all received the same 


Se * Lecture 59, vol. ii,d. 241. Ko, 
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edua::on, but their talents and dispositions were very dissimilar. ‚One 
df his brothers manifested from infancy a strong tendency toward religion. 
“« Ses fotrets&taient des vases d’eglise qu”il sculptoit lui-meme, des cha- 
subles et des surplis quiil faisait avec du papier.’ He was consjantly 
engaged in prayer and in saying mas ; and when obliged"to'be-absent 
from church, hespent his time in Ornamenting and gilding a erucifix of 
“wood. His father had intended him for a merchanı, but he himself dıs- 
liked that oc@üpäfion, because, said he, it" exposed him to the necessity 


“oflying. Atthe age of twenty-three years he abandoned merchandise ; 


and having lost all hope of being then able to pursue the studies requisite 
for the church, he fled from his father’s house and became a hermit. 
His father at length allowed him to study—at the end of five years he 
took orders, and cöntinued, ull-the”periodof. his death, to live in the 
exercise of devotion and the practice of penance. 

-Dr. Gall farıher remarked, that, in schools, some of the children took 


no inorest in religious Insisueon, while Ouhör received wit aäty 
that those individuals in the classes who voluntarily devoted them- 


selves to the church, were either studious, pious, virtuous, and honoura- 
ble young-men,.or idlers of the worst description,-indolent, and totally 
destitute of talent. The latter, he observes, obviously had no other aim 


“than tlial of Tiving at the expense of their fellow-citizens; while the 


forıner felt a lively interest in the vocation to which er Spireä. This 
cömmendable feeling sprang up in them, says he, nobody knew how ; and 
it certainiy was not attributable"to-example or-education,; nor to the cir- 
cumstances in which they had been placed ; for many of them had 
embraced the clerical en even contrary to the intention of theiı 
pärents and guardians. These facts convinced him that the disposition 
to religion is innate. 

At a later period, no sooner had he fixed his attention on some of the 
primitive quälities of the mind, than he recolleeted" these observations 
madein his youth, and immediately examined the heads of persons 
eminent for devotion. He visited ine churches of every sect, and parti- 
cularly’ observed the heads or individuals who prayed with the greatest 
fervour, or who were the "most -completely-absorbed-in their religious 
contemplations,. The result was the establishment öf the part of the 
brain in question as the organ of Veneration. 

Cäthole countries afford particularly favourable opportunities for such 
observations. Dr. Bright, a traveller in Lower Hungary, informs us, that, 
in Vienna, “the churches are almost constantly open, and enter them 
when you will, servants, who have been sent on errands, are seen kneel- 
ing before the alters or the images, with their baskets or parcels by their 
sides. Thus prayer, by its frequency, becomes a habit and recreation, 
rather than the performance of a duty; and [ have often been truly 
astonished to observe, in the coldest weather, little children, when far 
from the restraints of ıheir parents, falı down upon their knees before the 
images which adorn many of the corners of the streets and passages in 
Vienna, and there remain fixed for several minutes, as in serious devo- 
tion.”* ] have observed similar facts in Catholie eities on the continent. 

The function of the faculty is to produce the sentiment of Veneration in 
general; oran emotion of profound and reverential respect, on perceiving 
an objectat once great and good. It is the source of natural religion, and 
of that tendency to worship a superior power, which manifests itself ın 
almost every tribe of men yet discovered. The faculty, however, pro- 
duces merely an emotion, and does not form ideas of the object to which 
adoration should be directed ; and hence, if no revelation have reached 
\be individual, and if ‘he understanding be extrermely limited, the unfor- 

* Pages 43, 44. 
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tunate beiag may worship the genius of the storm ; the sun, as the sourer 
of light, heat, and vegetable life ; or, if more debased in intellect, brutes, 
and stocks, and stones : 


“Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind, 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind.” 

The organ is large in King Robert Bruce, who, it is mentioned in 
history, was strongly alive to religious feelings, and ordered his heart to 
be carried to the Holy Land, because he had not been able {> fullil a 
vow to visit it in person. 

This faculty, when unenlightened, may lead to every kind of religious 
absurdity ; as worshipping beasts, and stocks, and stones. "The negroes, 
American Indians, and even the Hindoos, have a poor intellectual deve- 
lopement compared with Europeans, and their superstitions are more gross. 
Socrates did not assent to the popular religious errors of the Greeks, aud 
in the ancient busts of him he is represented with a splendid forehead.* 

It is large also in the negroes, who are extremely prone to superstition. 

It has been objected, that, if an organ and faculty of Veneration exist, 
revelation was unnecessary. But Dr. Gall has well answered, that tbe 
proposition ought to be exactly reversed: for unless a nataral capacity 
of feeling religious emotion had been previously bestowed, revelation 
would have beeu as unavailing to man as it would be to the lower 


animals ; while, if a mere general sentiment of devotion, or an instinctive, 


but blind, tendency to worship, which Veneration truly is, was given, 
nothing was more reasonable than to add instruction how it ought to be 
directed. Dr. Gall observes, farther, that the existence of the organ is ar 
‚ndirect proof of the existence of God. Destructiveness is implanted ın 
the mind, and animals exist around us, to be killed for our nourishment: 
Adhesiveness and Philoprogenitiveness are given, and friends and children 
are provided as objects on whom they may be exercised: Benevolence 


. is conferred on us, and the poor and unhappy, on who it may shed its 


soft influence, are everywhere present with us: in like manner, the in- 
stinctive tendency to worship is implanted in the mind, and, conformably 
to these analogies of nature, we ınay reasonably infer that a God exists 
whom we may adore. As, 'however, Veneration has likewise objects on 
earth, this argument cannot be regarded as conclusive. 

The organ is possessed by all men, but in different degrees by different 
persons : and, on the principle that the natural power of experieneing an 
emotion bears a proportion c@teris paribus to the size of its organ, every 
sane individual will be naturally capable of joining in religious worship ; 
but the glow of devotional feeling experienced by each will be greater or 
less in intensity, according to the developement of this part of his bram. 
The difference in the strength of the emotion is certain, independently of 
Phrenology ; so that this science only reveals the relation between its 
intensity and the size of the organ. 

Dr. Gall mentions, that, in the portraits of saints remarkable for devo- 
tıonal feeling, this organ is represented as large, and that the same con- 
figuration of head has been gıven by the ancıent artists to their high 
priests. It is large in the portraits of Constantine, Marcus Aurelius, St. 
Ambrose, Charles I. of England, and Malebranche. In the portrait, of 
St. John, in the Last Supper, vy Leonardo da Vıncı, on the succeeding 
page, it and Benevolence are represented as very large. ee 

It is also greatly developed in philosophers and poets who are distin- 

uıshed for piety, as ım Newton, Milton, and Klopstock ; while it is Hat 
in the head of Spinosa, who professed atheism. "The same configuration 
‘s found ın the heads of Christ represented by Raphael. In ihese the 


* A copy of his bust may be seen in the Phrenological Society’s Hall. 
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parts behind the ear, or the organs common to man and the lower anımals, 
are small; whereas the organssituated in the forehead and in the coronal 
region, connected with intellect and the moral sentiments, are very large. 
This organization indicates great intellectual penetration, with exalted 
Benevolence and Veneration. Dr. Gall puts ıhe question, Has this 
divine form of head been invented, or may we presume that it is a faithful 
copy of the original? It is possible, says he, that the artists may have 
imitated the heads of the most virtuous, just, and benevolent men whom 
they could find, and thence drawn the character of the head of Christ. 
In this case the observation of the artists coincides with that of Dr. Gall 
—a circumstance which supposes either a kind of presentiment of orga- 
nology on their part, or an accuracy of observation scarcely adınissible. 
He considers it more probable that the general type, at least, of the head 
of Christ has been transmitted tous. St. Luke was a painter, and how 
should he fail to preserve the features of his Master? It is certain that 
this form of the head of Christ is of a very high antiquity. It is found in 
the most ancient pictures and specimens of mosaic work. The Gmosties 
of the second century possessed images of Christ and of St. Paul ; hence 
Dr. Gall concludes, that neither Raphael nor any other artist has invented 
this adınirable configuration. * 

The metaphysicians in general do not treat of Veneration as an original 
emotion. They trace the belief in God to the perceptions of the under- 
standing. We perceive order, beauty, harmony, power, wisdom, and 
goodness in the works of ereatıon, and infer from these qualities that a 
supreme creating and directing Mind exists. In this view the phrenolo- 

* Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome v., p.389. See also a Brief Notice of 
some Ancient Coins and Medals, as illustrating the Progress of Christianuy 
by the Rev. R. Walsh, LL.D. Chaplain to the Embassy at Constantinoplr, 
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gists concur: the understanding, however, only perceives facts and draws 
ıinferences, put does not feel emotions ; and, therefore, after this deduc- 

© ton was cumpleted, it would experience no tendency to adore the God 
whom it had discovered. Now, in point of fact, the tendeney to wor- 

. ship is a stronger prineiple than the understanding itself; for the most 
=. ignorant and stupid men are prone to veuerate, while their intellects are 
„  incapable of directing them to an object worthy of their homage. Under 
the influence of a blind Veneration, they cut branches from trees, and fall 
down and worship them ; or they adore monsters and reptiles as deities 
—facts which were utterly inexplicable, till Phrenology pointed out an 


instinetive tendency to venerate, altogether apart from understanding. 


This tendency is produced by the faculty in question, and it is a great 
omission on the part of the old philosophers, that no such power is to be 
found in their systems. 

Hitherto we have considered Veneration only as dırected to religion, 
which is undoubtedly its noblest end ; but it has also objects and a wide 
€ sphere of action in the present world. It produces the feeling of defe- 
© _„"rence and respect in general ; and hence may be directed to every object 
© that seems worthy of such regard. In children it is a chief ingredient 


„An filial piety, and produces that soft and almost holy reverence with which 
= a child looks up to his parent as the author of his days, the protector of 
= his infaney, and the guide of his youth. A child in whom this organ is ' 

. small, may, if Benevolence and Adhesiveness are large, entertain great 
= ©  affection for his parent as a friend ; but, in his habitual intercourse, there 


3 


will be little of that deferential respect, which is the grand feature of the 
mind when the organ is large. Children who are prone to rebellion, re- 
gardless of authority, and little attentive to command, will generally be 
ne S found to have Self-Esteem large and this organ proportionally deficient. 
= Veneration leads to deference for superiors in rank as well as in years, 
and prompts to the reverence of authority. The organ is generally 
largely developed in the Asiatic head, and the tendeney to obedience 18 
strong in the people of that quarter of the globe. Indeed, the hereditary 
slavery which has descended among them through so many generations, 

may be cormected with the prevalence of this disposition. 
A lady who is in the habit of examining the heads of servants before 
! hiring them, informed me, that she has found, by experience, that those 
cr £ in whom Veneration is large are the most deferential and obedient ; and 
“ that one with large Combativeness and Destructiveness, and small Venera- 
F tion, became angry and abusive when her conduct was censured. This 
Bu occurred, even although Love of Approbation and Conseientiousness were 
both large ; but the passion speedily subsided, and was followed by self- 
Sy reproach and repentance. If Veneration also had ‚een large, it would 
have produced that instinctive feeling of respect which would have 
I operated as instantaneously as Combativeness and Destructiveness, and 

i restrained the ebullitions. 

Veneration may produce also respect for titles, rank, and power ; for 
a long line of ancestry, or mere wealth ; and it frequently manifests itself 
"in one or other of these forms, when it does not appear in religious fervour, 
“Individuals in whom Love of Approbation and Veneration are very large, 
and Conscientiousness and intelleet not in proportion, venerate persons 
of higher rank than their own, aud are fond of their society. People 
of rank, who do not possess high virtues or talents, like the society of 
those in whom this combination occurs. It inspires its possessor witlı 
an habitual deference toward them, which is felt as a constant homage. 
"On the occasion of King George ine Fourth’s visit to Scotland in 182%, 
‚some individuals experienced the "ofoundest emotion of awe and resped 
on beholding him ; wlile others were not conscious of any similar ex 
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wıternent, and were surprised at what appeared to them to be the exag- 
gerated enthusiasm of the first. I examined the heads of several of both 
classes, and, in the former, found ihe organ of Veneration uniformly 
larger, in propertion to the other organs, than in thelatter. 

This faculty is likewise the source of the profound awe which some 
persons feel in visiting ancient temples, Gothic cathedrals, and places of 
sepulture for the illustrious dead. It gives reverence for churchyards, 
and other burial-places of our ancestors. A person in whom it is small 
experiences a comparatively feeble emotion, even in viewing Westminster 
Abbey, and the monuments of departed genius there preserved. Venera- 
tion is one ingredient in the love of old coins, and in the tendency gene- 
rally to antiquarianism. 

Like other powers, this sentiment is liable to abuse. When not sub- 
jected to the guidance of Reflection and Conscientiousness, it may pro- 
duce a bigoted respect for old customs and absurd institutions, if only 
sanctified by time; and a blind tendency to admire the wisdom of our 
ancestors beyond its real worth.* - It gives reverence for great names 
and authorities in religion and philosophy, and thus often presents a strong 
obstacle to the progress of truth. It seems to maintain the unenlightened 
devotee in a state of bigoted subjeetion to his priests: an emotion of pro- 
found and sanctified respect springs up in his mind on contemplating the 
doctrines which they have instilled into him in his youth; and every sug- 
gestion of the understanding, in opposition to this feeling, is expelled as 
profane In short, Veneration, when vigorous and unenlightened, produces 
complete prostration of the mind before the object to which it is directed. 
A few years ago the despotie sovereigns of Europe, under the name of 
the Holy Allıes, were vent upon cultivating this sentiment to the highest 
possible degree ın their subjects , prostrating reason, they encouraged 
monks, processions, and superstitious observances, while they banished 
philosophers and excluded books of science If it had been possible to 
succeed, these sovereigns would have rendered theır people blind wor- 
shippers of their own power, and trained them to bow m humble sub- 
serviency to their will. The French Revolution ot 1830 gave a deathblow 
to their projects The Spaniards are a noble people, but, while their in- 
tellects have been shackled for many centuries, Veneration has been cul- 
tivated to an extravagant height, and misdirected , in consequence of which 


- they have fallen into a state of benighted and ferocious superstition. 


Defect of Veneration does not necessarily produce profanity, but only 


“ mdifference to religious exereises, and little reverence for power and an- 


cestty Ün the other hand, a man may possess a large organ of Venera- 
tion, and, nevertheless, have no reverence for the Christian religion, if he 
disbelieve ın ıts divine origin , but he will venerate something else. Vol- 
taire's Veneration was large, and he was an unbeliever ; but he is known 
to have venerated the Supreme Being, and to have paid great deference 
to persons of hıgh rank.* He was even accused of fanaticism by some 
of the Parisian sgavans, on account of hıs respect for God. Ihave found 
Veneration large in the head of the genuine Tory—in him who really de- 
lights in contemplating kings and nobles, and whoregards then as invested 
with a degree of sanctity by being able t» srace their descent through a 


"long line of ancestry, and by the possessivn of hereditary authority. In 


the genuine \WVhig or republican, who sees ın kings and nobles only men 
liable to ail the frailties of human nature, and requiriug checks to prevent 
them from abusıng power, Venerati»n is generally smaller, in proportion 
tn their intellectual endowment. When Veneration, Self-Esteem, Con- 


* See Phrenological Journal, viii., 598. 
t See “ Observatıons on some recent Objections to Phrenology, founded 
= a part of the Cerebral Developement of Voltäire,” by Mr. Simpson, Phron 
ourn., ili., 564. 
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scientiousness, and Intellect are all well developed, the individuals are 
moderate Whigs or moderate Tories, and readily approximate in their 
sentiments. They vught to exercise mutual forbearance, their different 
feelings being the result of different natural constitutions. "These observa- 
tions are limited to genuine Tories and genuine Whigs ; for a man may 
profess whiggery through love of place, and toryism through mere factious- 
ness, and in such cases other organs will predominate. 


As Nature has implanted the organs of Veneration and Wonder in the. 


brain, and the corresponding sentiments in the mind, it is a groundless 
terror to apprehend that religion can ever be extinguished, or even en- 
dangered, by the arguments or ridieule of the profane. Forms of worship 
may change, and particular religious teneis may now be fashionable, and 
subsequently fall into decay ; but while the human heart continues to 
beat, awe and veneration for the Divine Being will ever animate the soul: 
the worshipper will cease to kneel, and the hymn of adoration to rise, 
only when the race of man becomes extinct. 

The natural language of this faculty carries the head upward in the 


direction of theorgan. The voice is soft, subdued, reposing, and adoring. 


The greatest difference is perceptible in the tones and manner of prayer 
of clergymen in whom the organ ıs large, compared with those in whom 
it is small ; there is a soft breathing fervour of devotion in the former, 
and a cold reasoning formality in the latter. I have found the organ uni- 
formly large in clergymen who selected the clerical profession from natural 
liking, and not merely as a means of subsistence. 

The organ is generally larger in the female head than in the male ; and 
women are more obedient and prone to devotion. 

Dr. Gall treats of this sentiment as producing religious feeling alone; 
to Dr. Spurzheim is due the merit of analyzing it, and describing it as 
the source of the emotion ofreverence and respect in general. 

Nothing is more common in-the hospitals for the insane, says Pinel, 
than cases of alienation produced by devotional feelings excessively 
exalted, by conscientious scruples carried to prejudicial excesses, or by 
religious terror. As this kind of insanity, says Dr. Gall, is often present 
without derangement of the other faculties, physicians ought to have in- 
ferred that it is connected with disease of a particular part of the brain. 
He and Dr. Spurzheim saw, in the hospital of Amsterdam, a patient who 
was tormented with the idea that he was compelled to sin, and that he 
could not possibly be saved. In him the organ of Veneration was very 
largely developed. In a priest who despaired of salvation, and in another 
patient who had the confirmed idea that he was condemned to eternal 

unishment, the organ was also very large. A woman, named Elizabeth 
rösnann, was brought to Dr. Gall. At the first glance he perceived 
that she possessed this organ in an extraordinary degree ; she continued 
standing before him lifting her eyes from time to time to heaven, and in- 
dicating, by all her gestures, sadness and anguish. From her youth she 
had been excessively addicted to prayer. F'or some time previous ta 
the interview with Dr. Gall, she “had been subject to convulsions, and 
maintained that she was possessed ; the devil, she said, entered into her 
heart by her mouth, and made efforts to carry her to hell.” Dr. Gall 
mentions also, that he had seen, in the collection of M. Esquirol, casts 
of the heads of three persons snbject to religious insanity. In all the 
three the organ of Veneration was largely developed. If, says he, M. 
Esquirol continues for some time to mould the heads of the insane and 
to preserve their skulls, he will not fail to become one of the most 
gealous and enlightened disciples of Organology. Esquirol very justly 
remarks on the subject, that although a particular sermon has often been 
blamed for producing this species ol insanity, yet it would not have had 
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that effect, unless there had been a predisposition to the disease, probably 
a pre-existence of it, in the individual. 

I have seen patients insane from Veneration in several lunatic asylums 
in thıs country. In Mr. Drury’s establishment, near Glasgow, I saw, in 
1336, a patient whose tendency to prayer, when labouring under a fit of 
insanity, was irresistible. He prayed on his knees all the day. The organ 
of Veneration was not large in hishead. It has always been stated, that 
although large organs, from their superior energy of function, are more 
prone to fall into a state of diseased activity than small ones, yet that 
small organs also may become diseased. This patient enjoyed a lucid 

‚interval when I conversed with him, and in answer to thequestion, Whether 
he enjoyed his devotional exereises when excited? he replied, No—that he 
was unhappy, and that tl e object of his prayers was to implore the turning 
away of the divine wrath. His organs of Cautiousness and Destructive- 
ness were very large ; and my impression is, that he prayed through fear. 
When religious insanity arises from the diseased excitement of Veneration, 
Hope, and Wonder, the patient enjoys a supernatural beatitude. Re- 
specting religious insanity, thereader may consult Dr. A. Combe’s Obser- 
vations on Mental Derangement, p. 184; and a series of articles in the 
ninth volume of The Phrenological Journal, pp. 289, 532, 577, entitled 
“ Observations on Religious Fanatieism ; illustrated by a Comparison of 
the Belief and Conduct of noted Religious Enthusiasts with those of 
Patients in the Montrose Lunatic Asylum. By W.A.F. Browne, Esq, 
Medical Superintendent of that Institution.” 

The organ of Veneration is large in the following heads, represented in 
Dr. Spurzheim’s Phrenology in Connexion with the Study of Physiogno- 
my: Oberlin, plate xvii., fig. 2; President Jeannin, xviii., 2; Francis 
Paris, xxi., 1; Augustus Baker, xxi., 2; Paul Lejeune, xxiv., 2; and 
Sully, xxxiv., 2. Small in Nero, xv., 1, and Pope Alexander VI., xvii., 
i, copied on p. 181 of this work. 
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Tuıs organ is situated at the posterior part of the coromal region of the 
head, close upon the middle line. 

Dr. Gall observed, that persons of a firm and constant character have 
this part of the brain much develöpad; "and Lavater had previonsly distin- 
guished the same configuration in concomitance with that kind of dıspo- 
sition. It is diflicult to determine, by analysis, the ultimate principle of 
this faculty. Dr. Gall remarks, that, properly.speaking, Firmness is 
neither an inclination nor apower ; “ c’est une manıere d’ötre qui donne & 
U’homme une empreinte particuliöre que l’on appelle le caractere: he who 
is deficient in it,”” says he, “ is the sport of external circumstances, and 
of communicated impressions.” Its effects, says Dr. Spurzheim, are 
mistaken for will; because those in whom it is large are prone to use the 
phrase “I will” with great emphasis, which is the natural language of 
determination ; but this feeling is different from proper volition. It gives 
fortitude, constancy, perseverance, determination ; and, when too ener- 

nr produces obstinacy, stubbornness, and infatuation. Its oxgan will 
e found large in stubborn and untractable children. 

Firmness seems to be a faculty which has no relation to external 
objects; its influence terminates on the mind itself, and adds only a quality 
to the manifestations of the other powers : thus, acting along with Com 
bativeness, it produces determined bravery ; with Veneration, sustainea 
devotion ; and with Conscientiousness, inflexible integrity. It gives per- 
severance, however, in acting only on the other faculties which ara 
possessed in an available degree. An individual having much Firmnoss 
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‚and cansıderable Tune, may persevere in making musie : ıf Tune were 
greatly deficient, he would not be disposed to persevere in that attempt; 


but if he possessed much Causality, he might persevere in abstract study. 
Atthe same time Dr. Gall justly remarks, that firmness of character ought 


' not to be confounded with perseverance in gratifying the predominating 
‚ dispositions of the mind. Thus an individual in whom Acquisitiveness is 
‚ the strongest propensity, may, although Firmness be deficient, exhibit un- 
‚ ceasing eflorts to become rich, but he will be vzcillating and unsteady in the 
‚ means which he will employ ; he will to-day be captivated by one project, 


to-morrow by another, and the next day by a third; whereas, with Firm- 


‚ ness lärge, he would adopt the plan which appeared to him most promising, 
‚ and steadily pursue it to the Er ion 


We may persevere in a course. of action 
from {wo motives—either, first, because it is of itself agreeable, or, 


‚ secondly, because we have resolved so to act. It is Firmness which gives 


origin to the latter motive, and enables us to persist with vigour in conduct 


‚ once deceided upon, whether agreeable or the reverse, 


When this organ predominates, it gives a peculiar hardness to the 
manner, a stifiness and uprightness to the gait, with a forcible and em- 
phatic tone to the voice. 

A due degree of it is essential to the attainment of eminence in any 
difficult pursuit. Dr. Gall observes, that, when it is large, the motto of the 
individual will be, “ Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audacıor ito.” It pro- 
duces the “zenazx proposili vir.” The organ is larger in the British than 
in the French, and the latter are astonished at the determined perseve- 
rance of the former, in the prosecution of their designs, whether these 
relate to the arts, sciences, or war. Napoleon knew well the weakness 
of the French character mthis point, and in his conversations recorded by 
Count Las Cases, frequently complained of it. In war the effects uf this 
organ are very conspicupus in the conduct ofthetwonations. The French, 
under the influence of large Combativeness and moderate Cautiousness, 
make the most lively and spirited attacks, shouting and cheering as they 
advance to thecharge: but, if steadily resisted, their ardour abates ; and, 


, from deficieney in Firinness, they yield readily to adversity. The British, 


on the other hand, advance to the assault with cool deterinination, arising 


„from great Firmness and considerable Cautiousness and Secretiveness ; 


and, althougb repulsed, they are not discomfited, but preserye presence of 
mind to execute whatever may appear most advisable in the eircumstances 
which have occurred. 

This faculty contributes greatly to success in any enterprise, by com- 
municating the quality of perseverance. Fatigue will damp the ardour of 
the bravest after much exertion ; and hence he who is able to maintain 
his faculties in a state of vivid application for the greatest \ength of time, 
will freguently succeed at last, merely by wearying sut his opponent. 
Fortitude and patience, also, as distinguished from active courage, result 
from this faculty. The organ is large in the American Indians, and their 
powers of endurance appear almost incredible to Europeans.* Dr. Gall 
found it very large in a highwayman, who was exceedingly hardened ın 
erine. He was kept in close confinement for a considerable time, with 
the view of forcing him to disclose his accomplices ; but this had no eflect, 
and he was then put to the torture of beating. Finding this inflietion 
intolerable, he strangled himself with his chain. After his death the 
parietal bones were found separated precisely at the point where the organ 
of Firmness is situated. Dr. Gall could not determine whether the . 
separation arose from the vielent strangulation, from the excessive energy 
of the organ, or from acceident ; but records the fact, to call attention te 
similar cases, should they occur in future. This organ, and that of De 


* See Phrenological Jourral, ii., 535. ’ 
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structiveness, are very large also in John Thurtell, executed for the 
murder of Weare, and he manifested both powerfully in his cor.duet. 
The organ is very large in King Robert Bruce, and he was distinguished 
for unshaken firmness in circumstances in which an ordinary mind would 
have been overwhelmed by despair. It is large in Haggart, who also 
manifested a remarkable degree of determination in erime and constancy 
in suffering. The subjoined cuts represent a cast of the head of a gen- 
tleman in whom the faculty is very strong, and whose character is described 
in The Phrenological Journal, vol. viii., p. 206. _ 
15 15 





When the organ is small, the individual is prone to yield to the impulses 
of his predominating feelings. _When Benevolence assumes the sway, 
heisallkindness ; when Combativeness and Destructiveness are excited, 
he is passionate, outrageous, and violent: and thus he will afford a spec- 
tacle of habitual vacillation and inconsisteney. If Love of Approbation 
and Benevolence are large, and Firmness small, solicitation will with 
great difficulty be resisted. T’'he organ is very small in the cast of Mrs. 
H., and she manifested much unsteadiness of purpose. 

The figures introduced on p. 224 represent this organ large and small. 
It is large in Rammohun Roy, p. 46, and Dr. Spurzheim, p. 51; also in 
Oberlin, Ramus, Stubbs, and Schlabrendorf, of whose heads; representa- 
tions are given in Dr. Spurzheim’s Phrenology in Connexion with the 
Study of Physiognomy, pl. xvi., fig. 2; xxv., 2; and xxvi., 1 and 2.. 
The following cuts show the appearance of the skull when it is- veyv 
large and very small: 
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] am not aware that the metaphysicians adınıt any faculty corresponding 
‘0 this sentiment. It exercises a great influence in forming the character 
and its omission is very important in any systeın of menta philosophy. 

The effects of disease of the organ seem to have been little observed 
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We may infer, tha, they will be the axaltation of the function—namely, 

öxtreme stubbornness and infatuation. One case in which the organ was 

very large, and apparently at the same time diseased, is reported by Pro- 

fessor OLto, of Copenhagen, in The Phrenological Journal, vol. viii., p- 66 
The organ is established. 
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Tuıs organ is situated on the posterior and lateral parts of the coronal 
region of the brain, upward froın Cautiousness, and backward from Hope. 
In Dr. Gall’s plates ıhe function of ıhe part is marked as unascertained, 
and the merit of the discovery and establishment of the organ is due to 
Dr. Spurzheim. 

The dispute among philosophers about the existence of a moräl faculty 
in the human mind is of very ancient standing, and it has been conducted 
with great eagerness since the publication of the writings of Hobbes.in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. This author taught, “that we 
approve of virtuous actions, or of’actions beneficial to ‚society, from self 
love ; because we kıow, that whatever promotes the interest of society, 
has, on that very account, an indirect tendency to promote our own.’ 
He farther taught, that, “ as it is to the institution of government we are in- 
debted for all the coınforts and the confidence of social life, the laws which 
the civil magistrate enjoins are the ultimate standards of morality.’’* 

Cudworth, in oppusition to Hobbes, endeavoured to show that the ori- 
gin of our notions of right and wrong is to be found in a particular power 
of the mind, which ılistinguishes truth from falsehood. 

Mandeville, who published in the beginning of the last century, maintaıned, 
as his theory of morals, T'hat by nature man is utterly selfish ; that, among 
other desires which he likes to gratify, he has received a strong appetite 
for praise ; that the founders of society, availing themselves of this pro- 
pensity, instituted the custom of dealing out acertain measure of applause 
for each sacrifice made by selfishness to the public good, and called the 
sacriice Virtue. “Men are led, accordingly, to purchase this praise by 
a fair barter ;”” and the moral virtues, to use Mandeville’s strong ‚expres- 
sion, are “the political ofspring which flattery begot upon pride.”” And 
hence, when we see virtue, we see only the indulgence of some selfish 
feeling, or the compı omise for this indulgence in expectation of some praise.t 

Dr. Clarke, on the other hand, supposes virtue ‘to consist in the regu- 
lation of our conduct, according to certain filnesses which we perceive in 
things, or a peculisar congruity of certain relations to each other ;” and 
Wollaston, whose views are essentially the same, “supposes virtue to 
consist in acting aucording to the Zruth of things, in treating objects ac- 
eording to their real character, and not according to a character or pro- 
perties which they truly have not.”f 

Mr. Hume, it is well known, wrote an elaborate treatise, to prove “tha‘ 
utility is the constituent or measure of virtue ;” in short, ta use the em 
phatic language ol Dr. Smith, “that we have no other reason for praising 
a man than that for which we commend a chest of drawers.”} 

There is another system “ which makes the utzlity according to which 
w2 measure virtue,in every case vur own individual advantage.” Virtue, 
according to this system, is the mere search of pleasure, or uf personal 
gratification. “it gives up one pleasure, indeed, but it gives it up for a 
greater. It sacrifices a present enjoyment ; but it sacrifices it only to 


* Stewart’s Outlines, p 128. 

t Fable of the Bees, SL i., pp. 28-30. 8vo. London, 1728; and Brown’« 
Lectures, vol. iv., p. #. t Brown’s Lectures, vol. iv., p. 17. 

4 Browı’s Lectures, vol. iv., pP. 32. 
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3btain some enjoyment which, in intensity or duration, is fairly worth the 
vacrifice.” Hence, in every instance in which an individual seems to 


“pursue the good of others, as good, he seeks his own personal gratitica- 


tion, and nothing else.* 

Dr. Hutcheson, again, strenuously maintains the existenew of a moral 
sense, on which our perceptions of virtue are founded, independently of 
all other considerations. 

Dr. Paley, the most popular of all authors on moral philosophy, does 
not admit a natural sentiment of justice as the foundation of virtue, but 
is also an adherent of the selfish system, under a modified form. He 
makes virtue consist in “the doing good to mankind, in obedience to the 
will of God, and for the sake of everlasting happiness.”t According to 
this doetrine, “the will of God is our rule, but private happiness our 
motive ;” which is just selfishness in another form. 

Dr. Adam Smith, in his T’heory of Moral Sentiments, endeavours te 
show that the standard of moral approbation is sympathy, on the part of 
the impartial spectater, with the action and object of the party whose con- 
duct is judged of. r 

Dr. Reid, Lord Kames, and Mr. Stewart maintain the existence of a 
faculty in man which produces the sentiment right and wrong, indepen- 
dently of any other consideration. 

These disputes are as far from being terminated among metaphysicians 
at present as they were a century ago; a writer onthe subject, the author 
of the article MoraL Phiıtosoray in The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, dis- 
putes the existence of a moral sense, and founds virtue upon religion and 
utility. Sir James Mackintosh, in his Dissertation on the progress of 
Ethical Philosophy, prefixed to the Encyclopedia Britannica, gives an 
account of conscience which I confess myself unable to comprehend. He 
speaks of it as formed of “many elements,” and by ‘the combination of 
elements so unlike as the private desires and the social affections.” “It 
becomes,” says he,” “from these eircumstances, more diflicult to dis- 
tinguish its separate principles, and it is impossible to exhibit them in 
separate action. (P. 409.) 

I have introduced this sketch of conflicting theories, to convey some 
ea of the boon which Phrenology would confer upon moral science, if it 
sould fix on a firm basis this single point in the philosophy of mind— 
That a power or faculty exists, the object of which is to produce the 
sentiment of justice or the feeling of duty and obligation, independently 
of selfishness, hope of reward, fear of punishment, or any extrinsic mo- 
tive; a faculty, in short, the natural language of which is, “ Fiat justitia, 
ruat celum.” Phrenology does this by a demonstration, founded on 
numerous observations, that those persons who have the organ now under 
consideration large, experience powerfully the sentiment of justice, while 
those who have that part small, are little alive tothe emotion. This evi» 
dence is the same in kind as that adduced in support of the conclusions 
of. physical science. 

The sentiments of Benevolence and Veneration produce moral emo- 
tions ; and actions done in opposition to their dictates are felt by the mind 


to be improper, wrong, or unbecoming : but they do not seem to give riss 


to the peculiar sentiment of duty. It is the faculty of Conscientiousnesg 
which produces the feeling of obligation or incumbency, for which we 
have no single definite expression in the English language. Justice is the 
result of thıs sentiinent, acting in combination with the intellectunl pow- 
ers. The latter investigate the motives and consequences of actions ; 
but, after having done so, they, of themselves, experience no emotions 
In surveying human conduct, however, as soon as the intellect has tho 


® Brown’s Lectyres, vol. iv., p. 64. t Ih., pp: 106, 101. 
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wughly peuetrated into the springs from which it proceeds, a feeling of 
decided approval or condemnation, distinct from all other sentiments, and 
from pure intellection, arises in the mind; and this is produced by ıhe 
faculty of Conscientiousness. 

This faculty is of the very highest importance as a regulator of all tne 
others. If Combativeness and Destructiveness be too active, Conseien- 
tiousness prescribes a limit to their indulgence ; it permits defence, but 
no malicions aggression : if Acquisitiveness urge too keenly, it reminds 
us of tbe rights of others: if Benevolence tend toward profusion, this 
faculty issues the adımonition, Be just before you are generous : if Idealıty 
aspire to its high delights, when duty requires laborious exertions in an 


© _humble sphere, Conscientiousness supplies the curb, and bids the soaring 
spirit restrain its wing. - 


Nay, not only does it operate as a curb upon our too active desires, but 
ıt ınay lead us to do acts as duties, which other faculties, if powerful, 
would have prompted us to do with inclination. If Benevolence be weak, 


* Conscientiousness proclaims, in a voice of authority, that it is our bury 


to relieve the miserable; if Acqyisitiveness be too feeble to prompt to 
industry, this sentiment calls aloud on us to labour, that we may do jus- 
tice to those around us. From this regulating quality, Conscientiousness 
s an important element in constituting a practical judgment and an upright 
and consistent character. Hence its cultivation in children is of great 
importance.* 

When this faculty is powerful, the individual is disposed to regulate his 

onduct by the nicest sentiments of justice : there is an earnestness, in- 
tegrity, and directness in his manner, which inspire us with confidence, and 
give üs a conviction of his sincerity. Such an individual desires to act 
justly from the love of justice, unbiassed by fear, interest, or any sinister 
motive. 

The activity of Conscientiousness takes a wider range than regard 
merely to the legal rights and property of others. It prompts those in 
whom it is strong to do justiee in Judging of the conduet, the opinions, 
and the talents of others. Such persons are scrupulous, and as ready to 
condemn themselves as to find fault with others. When predominant, it 
leads to punctuality in keeping appointments, because it is injustice to 
sacrifice the time and convenience of others, by causing them to wait till 
our selfisbness finds it agreeable to meet them. It prompts to ready 
payment of debts, as a piece of justice lo those to whom they are due. 
It will not permit even a tax-collector to be sent away unsatisfhied, from 
any cause except inability to pay ; because it is injustice to him, as it is 
to clerks, servants, and all others, to require theın to consume their time in 
unnecessary attendance for what is justly due and ought at once to be paid. 
Iı leads also to great reserve in making promises, but to much punetuality 
in perfurming them. It gives consistency to the conduct ; because, when 
every sentiment is regulated by justice, the result is that “daily beauty 
in the life” which renders the individual in the highest degree amiable, 
useful, and respectable. It cominunicates a pleasing simplicity to the 
manners, which commands tlie esteem and wins the affection of all well- 
constituted minds. 

In practical life, when it predominates over Berevalence, it renders 
the individnal a striet disciplinarian, and a rigid, although a just, master. 
It disposes him to invest all actions with a character of duty or obligation, 
so that if a servant misplace any article, it is not simply an error, but a fault. 
Some very estimable persons, by giving way to this tendency in mattere 
of trivial importance, render theinselves rot a little disagreeable. 


* Much attention is paid to the training of Conscientiousness in the infant 
rchools of Mr. Wilderspin See Phren. Joarn., vi. 429 
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A deficieney of Conscientiousness produces effects exacily opposite, 
The weakness of the faculty appears in the general sentiments of the 
ndividual, although eircumstances may place him beyond the reach of 
‚emptation to infringe the law. The predominant propensities and senti- 
ments then act without this powerful regulator. If Adhesiveness and 
Benevolence attach hım to a friend, he is blind to all his imperfections, 
and extols him as the most matchless of human beings. If this model of 
escellence happen to offend, he becomes a monster of ingratitude and 
baseness ; he passes in an instant from an angel toa demon. Had Con- 
scientiousness been large, he would have been viewed all alongas a man; 
esteem toward him would have been regulated by principle, and the offence 
candidly dealt with. If Love of Approbation be large and Conscientious- 
ness deficient, the former will prompt to the adoption of every means that 
will please, without the least regard to justice and propriety. If an indi- 
vidual have a weak point in his character, Love of Approbation will then 
lead to flattering it; if he have extravagant expectations, it will join in 
all his hopes; if he be displeased with particular persons, it will affect to 
hate with his hatred, altogether indeperdently uf justice. In short, the 
individual in whom this faculty is deficient is apt to act and also to judge 
of the conduct of others exactly according to his predominant sentiments 
for the time : he is friendly when under the impulse of Benevolence, and 
severe when Destructiveness predominates: he admires when his pride, 
vanity, or affection gives him a favourable feeling toward others ; and con- 
demns when his sentiments take an opposite direction, always unregulated 
by principle. He is not scrupulous, and rarely condemns his own conduet 
or acknowledges himself in the wrong. Minds so constituted may be 
amiable, and may display many excellent qualities; but they are never to 
be relied on where justice is concerned. As judges, their decisions are 
unsound ; as friends, they are liable to exact too much and perform too 
little; as sellers, they are prone to misrepresent, adulterate, and over- 
charge—as buyers, to depreciate quality and quantity, or to evade payment. 

The laws of honour, as apprehended by some minds, are founded on 
the absence of Conscientiousness, with great predominance of Self-Esteem 
and Love of Approbation. If a gentleman is conscious that he has un- 
justly given offence to another, it is conceived by many that he will de- 
grade himself by making an apology ; that itis his duty to fight, but not 
to acknowledge himself in fault. This is the feeling produced by power 
ful Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation, with great deficieney of Con- 
scientiousness. Self-Esteem is mortified by an admission of fallibility,* 
while Love of Approbation suffers under the feeling that the esteem of tha 
world wili be lost by such an acknowledgment ; and if no higher senti 
ment be present in a suflicient degree, the wretched vietim will go to tha 
field and die in support of conduct that is indefensible. When Conscien- 
tiousness is strong, the possessor feels it no degradation to acknowledge 
himself in fault, when he is aware that he is wrong: in fact, he rises in 
his own esteem by doing so, and knows that he acquires the respect of 
the world ; while, if fully conscious of being in the right, there is none 
more inflexible than he. ; 

This sentiment is essential to the formation of a truly philosophic 
mind, especially in moral investigations. It produces the desire of dis- 
eovering truth, the tact of recognising it when discovered, and that perfect 
reliance on its invincible supremacy, which gives at once dignity and peace 
to the mind. A person in who Üonscientiousness is deficient, views 
all propositions as mere opinions; esteems them exactly as they are 
fashionable or the reverse, and cares nothing about the evidence on which 
they are based. Love of Approbation and Secretiveness, joined with 
dsficiency of this sentiment, lead to paradox and if Combativeness be 
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added, there will be a teııdency to general scepticism, and the denial ot 
disputation of the best- established truths on every serious subject. 

No sentiment is more incomprehensible to those in whom the organ is 
small than Conscientivusness. They are able to understand conduct 
proceeding from ambitio:, self-interest, revenge, or any other inferior 
motive; but that deterinination of soul, which suffers obloquy and reproach, 
nay, death itself, from tlıe pure and disinterested love of truth, is to them 
utterly unintelligible. 'T'hey regard it as a species of insanity, and look 
on the individual as ‘“e/sentially mad, without knowing it.” Madame 
De Stael narrates of Borıaparte, that he never was so completely at fault 
ın his estimate of character, as when he met with opposition from a person 
actuated by the pure principle of integrity alone. He did not comprehend 
the motives of such a nıan, and could not imagine how he might be ma- 
naged. The maxim, tlıat “every man has his price,” will pass as pro- 
foundly diseriminative with those in whom Acquisitiveness or Love of 
Approbation is very large and Conscientiousness moderate ; but there are 
minds whose deviation from the paths of rectitude no price can purchase 
and no honours procure ; and those in whom Oonscientiousness, Firmness, 
and Reflection are powerful will give an instinctive assent to the truth 
of this proposition. 

I have observed thatindividuals inwhom Love of Approbation was large 
and Conscientiousness not in equal proportion, were incapable of conceiv- 
ing the motive which could lead any one to avow a belief in Phrenology. 
while the tide of ridi« ale ran unstemmed against it. If public opinion 
should change, such jrersons would move foremost in the train of its ad- 
mirers : they instinclively follow the doctrines that are most esteemed 


from day to day; and require our pity and forbearance, as their conduet _ 
y y; g 2 Ku ek a 
proceeds from a great moral deficiency, which is their misfortune rather “ 


than their fault. h 

The fact, that this organ is occasionally deficient in individuals in whom 
the organs of intellect are amply developed and the animal propensities 
strong, accounts fur the unprincipled baseness and moral depravity exhi- 
bited by some nıen vf unquestionable taıents. It is here, as in other 
cases, of the gre ıtest importance to attend to the distinct functions of the 
several faculties of the mind. No mistake is more generally committed 
than that of couceiving that, by exercising the faculty of Veneration, we 
cultivate those of Benevolence and Justice: but if Veneration be large 


‚and Conscientinusness small, aman may be naturally disposed to piety and 


not to justise ; or if the combination be reversed, he may be just and not 
pious, in tlıe same maıner as he may be blind and not deaf, or deaf and 
not blind Deficiency of Veneration, as before observed, does not neces- 


sarily imply profanity ; so that, although an individual will scarcely be «. 
found who is profane and at the same time just, yet many will be found 


who are just and not pious, and vice versa. 

Conscientivusness, when powerful, is attended with a sense of its own 
paramount authority over every other faculty, and it gives its impulses 
with a tone which appears like the voice of Heaven. The scene in T’he 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, in which Jeanie Deans is represented giving evi- 
dence on her sister’s trial at the bar of the High Court of Justiciary, affords 
a striking illustration ofits functions and authority when supported by piety. 
A strong sense of the imperious (lietates of Conscientiousness, and of the 
supreme obligation of truth, leads her to sacrifice every interest and affec- 
tıon which could make the mind swerve from the paths of duty ; and we 

erceive her holding bv her integrity, at the expense of every other feel 
ing dear to human nature. 

Repentance, remorse, a sense of guilt and demerit, are the consequences 
of this facultv, when the actions have been in opposition t9 its dictates 
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is a mistake, however, to suppose that great criminals are punished 
the accusations ofconscience ; for this organlis generally very deficient 
men who have devoted their lives to crime, and, in 'consequence, tlıey 
e strangers to the sentiment of remorse. Haggart felt regret for having 
urdered the jailer at Dumfries, but uo remorse for histhefts. His large 
nevolence induced the uneasy feeling on account of the first crime, and 
small Conscientiousness was the cause ofhis indifference to the second. 
Conscientiousness had been strong, he could not have endured the sense 
the accumulated iniquities with which his life was stained. In Belliag- 
both Benevolence and Oonscientiousness are small, and he manifest- 
equal insensibility to justice and mercy, and testified no repentance 
r remorse. 

Dr. Gall did not admit a faculty and organ of Conscientiousness. He 
merly considered remorse as the result of the opposition of particular 
ions to the predominant dispositions of the individual ; and, according 
him, there are as many consciences as faculties. For example, if a 
son in whom Benevolence was large injured another, this faculty 
uld be grieved ; and the feeling so arising he considered to be regret 
repentance. If a usurer or a libertine neglected an opportunity, he 
uld repent, the former for not having gratified Acquisitiveness, the lat- 
for not having seduced some innocent vietim. Dr. Gall called thie 
ural conscience, and said that we could not trust to it, and that hence 
sand positive institutions became necessary. Dr. Spurzheim answered 
arguınent in an able manner, and showed that the mere feeling of 
ret Is totally different from that of remorse. "We may regret that we 
t a pair of gloves, or spent half acrown; but this feeling bears no re- 
blance to the upbraidings of conscience for having robbed a neighbour 
his right, committed a fraud, or uttered a malevolent falsehood. Dr. 
Il latterly regarded Benevolerice as the moral faculty : but the senti- 
nt of duty and incumbency is as clearly distinguishable from mere good- 
s or kindness, as hope is from fear ; and, besides, positive facts prove 
t the two feelings depend on different organs. 

hen this organ is deficient and Secretiveness large, and especially 
n the latter ıs aided by Ideality and Wonder, a natural tendency to 
g is produced, which some individuals, who have possessed ıhe advan- 
es of education and good sociely, have never been able to overcome. 
ome criminals, on being detected, confess, and seem to court punish- 
nt asthe only means of assuaging the remorse with which their minda, 
devoured. The Phrenological Society has a cast of the skull of one 
son who displayed this desire to atone for his crime. It is that of 
n Rotherham, who met a servant girl on the highway and murdered 
‚ out of the pure wanton impulse of Destructiveness ; for he did not 
empt to violate her person ; and, of her property, he took only her um- 
lla and shoes. When apprehended, he confessed his crime, insisted 
pleading guilty, and with great diffieulty was induced by the judge to 
ract his admission. The organ is large in him. He appears to have 
ed under the influence of excessive Destructiveness. James Gorulon, 
the contrary, who murdered a pedlar boy in Eskdale Muir, stoutly de- 
d his guilt, and, after conviction, abused the jury and judge for condemn- 
him. _ Before his execution, however, he admitted that his sentence 
s just. In him the organ of Conscientioußness is defective. 

Tne organ is very large in Mrs. H., the Rev. Mr. M., Dr. Hette, and 
mmohun Roy, who all manifested the sentiment powerfully. Consi- 
able attention is requisite to discriminate accurately the size of this 
an. When Firmness is large and Conscientiousness small, the head 
es at an acute angle downward.from Firmness, as in Haggart and 
g Robert Bruce. When both Firmness and Conscientiousness are 
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_ large, the head riss considerably from Cautiousness to Firmness. wırh 
& full and rounded swell, as in the Rev. Mr. M., p..108. When both of 
Mrs. H. "these organs’are small, the 
head rises very little-aboye 


the other side, as in the bov 
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Sirmness small and Conscien- . x 


tiousness large. 


Joy ad icted to falsehood. X 
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eh ai EN Firmness large, Conseien- 
1ousness delicient. tiousness deficient. 


fn Mrs. H. Firmness, 15, is small and Conscientiousness, 16, large: in D. 
Haggart Firmness, 15, is large and Conscientiousness, 16, deficient ; and 
in the boy both of these organs are deficient, which is indicated by the "head 
rising very little above 12, Cautiousness. Ifin Mrs. H. Firmness had been 
as large as Conscientiousness, or in Haggart Conseientiousness had been 
as large as Firinness, the heads would have presented a full and elevated 

‘ segment of a cirele passing from Cautiousness to Cautiousness, the very 
opposite of the flat and low line in the head of the boy. It is of great im- 
portance in practice to attend to these different forms. 





The difference of developement of this organ in different nations and 
individuals, and its coınbinations with other organs, enable us to account 
for the differences in the notions of justice entertained at different times, 
and by different people. The sentiment of truth is found by the English 
judges to be so low in the Africans, the Hindoos, and the aboriginal’Ameri- 
cans, that such individuals are not received as witnesses in the colorial 
eourts; and itisa curious fact, that a defect in the organ of Conscientious- 
ness is a reigning feature in the skulls of these nations in possession of 
the Phrenological Society.* It is small likewise in the Esquimaux, wha 
are notoriously addicted to dishonesty and theft.+ The notions of justice 
of that individual are most fit to be assumed as a standard, in whom this 
organ is decidedly large, in combination with a large endowment of the 
other moral sentimentsand reflection ; Just as we hold the person possessed 
ofthe greatest organ of Tune, in combination with the organs of the mora. 
sentiments and reflection, to be the best judge of musical compositions 


* See Phren. Journ., viii., 515, 530, 581. t Ib..p. 301. 
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ding certain actions, become neces- 
sary as rules to those who do not 
possess a sufficient endowment of 
this sentiment from nature to regu- 
late their conduct. T'hose who are 
favourably gifted are, in the language 
of St. Paul, “a. law unto them- 
| selves.”’ 
Milli. It has been objected, that persons 
: Nr FF possessing a large deyelopement of 
this organ, not unfrequently act in opposition to the dietates of sentiment, 
and practise selfishness, or sacrifice Justice to ambition, exactly as those 
do in whom the organ is small; and it is asked, What becomes of the 
organ in such instances? The plurality of organs and faculties explains 
this phenomenon. Conscientiousness is not the only faculty inthe mind, 
and, although it is paramount in authority, it is not always so in strength. 
A person in whom Benevolence and Destructiveness are both large, may, 
under special circumstances which strongly exeite Destructiveness, mani- 
fest that faculty in rage, revenge, or undue severity, in direct opposition 
to Benevolence. In like manner, an individual in whom Acquisitiveness 
and Self-Esteem are large, may, if these are very forcibly addressed, obey 
their impulses in opposition to that of Conscientiousness. But the bene- 
volent man, when the temptation is past, feels the opposition between 
his conduct and the dietates of Benevolence ; and, in like manner, the 
individual here supposed, on cool reflection, becomes conscious of the 
opposition between his unjust preference of himself and the dietates of 
Conseientiousness: both will repent, and will make atonement, and desire 
to avoid repetition of such offences. If Benevolence and Conscientious- 
ness had been small, they would not have felt that their actions were 
wrong ; they would have experienced no remorse ; and their lower facul- 
ties would have operated with greatly increased violence. Ihave observed 


> in practical life that, when Consecientiousness is large in any,individual, he 


yields compliance to demands made on him whenever a strong case in 
Justice is made out by the applicant; but when the organ is not large, 
he is moved only by favour or partiality. It is of the utmost importance 
to the respectability of government and the welfare of the people, that 
public funetionaries should possess the former character. T'he necessity 
of itin persons in authority will be more and more felt as society advances 
in knowledge, diserimination, and morality. 

Another diflieulty is experienced in the doctrine, that Conscientious- 
ness is merely a sentiment, and does not by itself lead to the perception 
of what is just. This will be best removed by an example. A judge 
hears one side ofa cause, and Conscientiousness, acting on the statement 
presented to it through the medium of the intelleet, produces the feeling 
that this party is in the right. The other litigant is heard, new facts 
appear, and Oonscientionsness may now produce the feeling that justice 
iies on his side. If this faculty itself had formed speecifie ideas of what is 
just, it would have been an intellectual power, and reasoning would have 
been in proportion to it, which is not therase;; but, asit is only a sentiment, 


"us real function is to produce an emotion of justice or injustice, on the 


particular case orassemblage of facts being presented to it by the intellect. 
An illustration of this doctrine is found in Parnell’s Hermit. The angel 
throws the servant over the bridge, and this is felt to be unjust while 
nothing more is known than the result; but when the intellect is after 
ward informed that he intended next night to murder his master, Con 
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scıentiousness feels that his destruction by the angel was just This ie 
not Oonscientiowsness giving opposite decisions on the same case ; but 
the intellect presenting different cases, or different views of the same 
case, and Conscientiousness: producing its peculiar emotion in regard to 
each, according as it is laid before it. 

This organ is occasıonally found diseased, and then the most awful sen- 
timents of guilt, generally imaginary, harrow up the mind. I have seen 
two individuals labouring under this disease. One of them believed him- 
self to be in debt to an enormous amount, which he had no means of 
paying ; the other imagined himself to be guilty of murder, and of every 
variety of wickedness contained in the records of iniquity ; whereas, in 
fact, the whole conduct of both, while in health, has been marked by the 
greatest humanity, honour, and scrupulosity. When this organ and that 
of Cautiousness are diseased at the same time, the individual imagines 
himself to be the most worthless of sinners, and is visited with fearful 
apprehensions of punishment. Such patients sometimes present a picture 
of despair which is truly appalling. Slight degrees of disease of these 
organs, not amounting to insanity, are not unfrequent in this country, and 
produce an inward trouble of the mind, which throws a gloom over life, 
and leads the patient to see only the terrors of religion. Such persons 
are greatly relieved by being convinced that the cause of their unhappy 
feeling is disease in the mental organs, and that they may in general be 
restored to health by proper medical treatment. If they are religiously 
disposed, their anxiety will probably be directed to their salvation. If 
they are worldly-miüded, the fear of ruin, or of inability to meet their en- 
ga ements, will probably be the form in which the disease will appear. 

n all cases, however, where there are no adequate external causes for 
the impressions, they may be regarded as really arising from disease of the 
mental organs, the feelings only being differently directed, according to 
the character of each individual. I have known great injury done to 
the health, by treating these depressions, when they occurred in amiable 
persons, on exclusively religious principles ; and very respectfully, but 
earnestly, recommend to the friends of such patients to call ina physician 
as well as a clergyman for their relief.* 

In the first edition of this work I stated that gratitude probably arises 
from this faculty ; but Sir G. S. Mackenzie, in his Illustrations of Phre- 
nology, häs sbown that gratitude is much heightened by Benevolencee— 
a view in which Inow fully acquiesce. 

It is premature to speak of the combinations of the faculties before we 
have finished the detail of the simple functions ; but this is the most pro- 


"per occasion, in other respects, to observe, that Phrenology enables us ta 


„account for the origin of the various theories of morals before enumerated. 


Hobbes, for instance, denied every natural sentiment of justice, and 
erected the laws of the eivil magistrate into the standard of morality. 
This doctrine would appear natural and sound to a person in whom Oon- 
scientiousness was very feeble; who never experienced ir his ewn mind 
a single emotion.of justice, but who was alive to fear, to the desire of pro- 
perty, and te other affections which would render security and regular 
government desirable. It seems to me probable that Hobbes was so 
constituted. 

Mandeville makes selfishness the basis of all our actions, but admits a 
strong appetite for praise ; the desire for which, he says, leads men to 
„hate other enjoyments for the sake of obtaining it. If weconceive Man- 
deville to have possessed a deficient Oonscientiousness and a large Love 
of Approbation, this doctrine would be the natural product of his mind. 

Mr. Hume erects utility, to ourselves or others, into the standard of 


* See Dr. A Combeo’s Observations on Mental Derangement, pı 187, 196. 
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Yırtue; and this would be the natural feeling of a mind in which Bene 
volence and Reflection were strong, and Uonscientiousness weak. 

Paley makes virtue consist in obeying the will of God, as our rule, 
and doing so for ıhe sake of eternal happiness as the motive. This is 
tle natural emanation of a mind where the selfish or lower propensities 
are considerable, and in which Veneration is strong and Oonscientious- 
ness not remarkable for vigour. 

Cudworth, Hutcheson, Reid, Kames, Stewart, and Brown,* on the 
other hand, contend most eagerly and eloquently for the existence of an 
original sentiment or emotion of justice in the mind, altogether indepen- 
dent of other considerations; and this is the natural feeling of persons 
in whom the faculty is powerful. A much respected individual, in whom 
this organ is predominantly large, mentioned to me, that no circumstance 
in philosophy occasioned to him greater surprise, than the denial of the 
existence of a moral faculty ; and that the attempts to prove it appeared 
#0 him like endeavours to prop up, by demonstration, a self-evident axiom 
in mathematical science. 

The organ is regarded as established. 


17. HOPE. 


Tuıs organ is situated on each side of that of Veneration, and extends 
under part of the frontal and part of the parietal bones. It cannot be 
brought into outline in a drawing, and on this account no figure is given. 

Dr. Gall considered hope as beionging to every faculty ; but Dr. Spurz- 
heim very properly observes, that although every faculty being active pro- 
duces desire—as Acquisitiveness the desire for property, and Love of 
Approbation the desire for praise ; yet this is very different from hope, 
which is a simple emotion swi generis, susceptible of being directed in 
a great variety of ways, but not desiring any one class of things as ita 
peculiar objects. Nay, desire is sometimes strong, when hope ıs feeble 
or extinet: a criminal on the scaffold may ardently desire to live, when 
he has no hope of escaping death. Dr. Spurzheim was convinced, by 


* I embrace this opportunity of paying akıhumble tribute to the talents of 
the late Dr. Thomas Brown. Theacutene$s, depth, and comprehensiveness 
of intellect displayed in his works on the mind, place him in the highest rank 
of philosophical authors; and these great qualities are equalled by the purity 
and vividness of his moral perceptions. His powers of analysis are unrival- 
led, and his eloquence is frequently splendid. His Lectures will remain a 
monument of what the human mind was capable of accomplishiug, in inves- 
tigating its own constitution, by an imperfect method. In proportion as Phre- 
n>logy shall become known, the admiration of his genius will increase ; for 
it is the highest praise to say, that, in regardto many points of great difhiculty 
and importance in the Philosophy of Mind, he has arrived, by his own reflec 
tions, at conclusıons harmonizing with those obtained by phrenological ob- 
servation. Ofthis, his doctrine on the moral emotion, discussed in the text, 
is a strikinginstance. Sometimes, indeed, his arguments are subtle, his dis- 
tinctions too refined, and his style circuitous; but the phrenologist will pass 
lightly over these imperfections, for they occur only occasionally, and arise 
from mere excess of the faculties of Secretiveness, Comparison, Causality, 
and Wit; on a great endowment of which, along with Concentrativeness, 
his penetration and comprehensiveness depended. In fact, he possessed the 
organs of these powers largely devc’»ped, and they afford a key to his genius. 
Whether he drew any of his Iıghts from Phrenology is uncertain. He was 
acquainted with the philosophy of Dr. Gall, for he wrote the critigue on his 
doctrines, which appeared in the 3d No. of The Edinburgh Review in 1803, 
but he then condemned them. He survived the publication of Dr. Spurz 
heim’s works in English ; but I have been told that he did »ot alter his leo 
tures from the first form in which he produced them. 
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analysis, that hc pe is a distinct primitive sentiment ; and was led to expec* 
that an organ for ıt would be found. Numerous observations have since 
determined the situation of the organ, on the sides of Veneration ; and 
it is now adınitted by phrenologists in general as established. Dr. Gali 
however, continued. till his death to mark the function of this part of the 
brain as unascertained. 

The faculty produces the sentiment of Hope in general, or the tendency 
to believe in the future attainment of what the other faculties desire, but 
without giving the conviction of it, which depends on the intellect. Thus 
a person with rauch Hope and much Acquisitiveness, will expect to be- 
come rich; another, with much Hope and great Love of Approbation, 
will hope to rise to eminence ; and a third, with much Hope and Love 
of Life, will hope to enjoy a long and a happy existence. It inspires with 
gay, fascinating, and delightful emotions ; painting futurity fair and smiling 
as the regions of primitive bliss. It invests every distant prospect with 
hues of enchanting brilliancy, while Cautiousness hangs clouds and mists 
over remote objects seen by tke mind’s eye. Hence, he who has Hope 
more powerful than Oautiousness, lives in the enjoyment of brilliant anti- 
cipations which are never realized , while he who has (/autiousness more 
powerful than Hope, habitually labours under the painful apprehension 
of evils which rarely exist except in his own imagination. 'T’'he former 
enjoys the present, without being annoyed by fears about the future ; for 
Hope supplies his futurity with every object which hıs fancy desires, un- 
disturbed by the distance or difficulty of attainment: the latter, on tlıe 
other hand, cannot enjoy the pleasures within his reach, through fear that, 
at some future time, they may be lost. The life of such an individual is 
spent in painful apprehension of evils, to which he is, in fact, very little 
exposed ; for the dread of their happening excites him to ward them off by 
so many precautions that it is scarcely possible they can overtake him. 

When predominant and too energetic, this faculty,disposes to credulity 
with respect to what we desire to attain, and, in mercantile men, leads to 
rash and inconsiderate speculation. Persons so endowed never see their 
own situation in its true light, but are prompted by extravagant Hope to 
magnify tenfold every advantage, while they are blind to every obstacle 
and abatement. 'T'hey promise largely, but rarely perform. Intentional 
deception, however, is frequently not their object; they are misled them- 
selves by their constitutional tendency to believe everything possible that 
is future, and they promise in the spirit of this credulity. Those who 
perceive this disposition in them, ought to exereise their own judgment 
on the possibility of performance, and make the necessary abatement in 
their antieipations. Experience accomplishes little in improving the Judg- 
ment of those who possess too large an organ of Hope: the tendency to 
expect immoderately being constitutional, they have it not in their power 
to see both sides of the prospect; and, beholding only that which is fair, 
they are constitutionally led to form extravagant expectations. When the 
organ is very deficient and that of Cautiousness large, a gloomy despon- 
dency is apt toinvade the mind ; and if Destructiveness be strong, the 
individual may resort to suicide in order to escape from wo. 

This faculty, if not combined with much Acquisitiveness or Love of 
Approbation, disposes to indolence, from the very promise which it holds 
out of the future providing for itself. If, on the other hand, it be combined 
with these organs in a full degree, it acts as a spur to the mind, by uni- 
‘ormly representing the objects desired as attainable. An individual with 
auch Acquisitiveness, great Cautiousness, and little Hope, will save to 
become rich ; another, with the same Acquisitiveness, little Cautiousness, 
and much Hope, will specwate tc procure wealth. I have found Hope and 
Acquisitiveness large in persons addicted to gaming. 
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<> Hope has a great effect in assuaging the fear of death. I have seen 
= jersons in whom it was very large die by inches, and linger for months on 


>  hebrink of the grave, without suspicion of the fate impending over them. 


[a 


=. [hey hoped to be well, till death extinguished the last ember of the feeling. 


In the other hand, when Hope, and Combativeness, which gives courage, 
are small, and Cautiousuess and Conscientiousness large, the strongest as- 
surances of the Gospel are not always suflicient to enable the individual to 
ook with composure or confidence on the prospect of a judgment to come. 
Several persons in whom this combination occurs, have told me that they 
‚ived in a state of habitual uneasiness in looking forward to the hour of 
"eath ; while others, with a large Hope and small Cautiousness, have said 
hat such a ground of alarm never once entered their imaginations. Our 
‚opes or fears, on a point of such importance as our condition in a future 
state, ought to be fouaded on grounds more stable than mere constitutional 
weling; but I mention these cases to draw attention to the fact, that this 
>,  tause sometimes tinges the whole conclusions of the judgment. When 
the existence of such a cause of delusion is known, its effects may more 
easily be resisted. 
 _ Inreligion this faculty favours the exercise of faith ; and, by producing 
= the natural tendency to look forward to futurity with expectation, disposes 
= to belief in a happy life to come. 


= _ The metaphysicians admit this faculty, so that Phrenology only reveals 
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+ ts organ and the effects of its endowment in different degrees. I have 
5, already stated an argument in favour of the being of a God, founded 
= on the existence of a faculty of Veneration conferring the tendency to 
\ worship, of which God is the proper and ultimate object. May not the 
—_.. probability of a future state be supported by a similar deduction from the 
- possession of a faculty of Hope? I: appears to me that this is the faculty 


IS from which originates the rotion of futurity, and which carries the mind 
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forward in endless progression into periods of everlasting time. May it 
- not be inferred, that this instinctive tendency to leave the present scene 
and all its enjoyments, to spring forward into the regions of a far distant 
futurity, and to expatiate, even in imagination, in the fields of an eternity 
to come, denotes that man is formed for a more glorious destiny than to 


= perish for ever in the gravet Addison beautifully enforces this argument _ 


= in the Spectator, and in the soliloquy of Cato ; and Phrenology gives weight 
5 $o his reasoning, by showing that this ardent hope and “ longing after 
=» immortality ” are not factitious sentiments, nor a mere product of an idie 
- and wandering imagination, but that they are the results of two primitive 
— faculties of the mind, Love of Life and Hope, which owe at once their 
= existence and their functions to the Creator. 

Pope beautifully describes the influence of the sentiment of Veneration 
in prompting us to worship—blindly indeed, when undirected by informa- 
tion superior to its own. He .also falls into the idea now started in regard 
to Hope, and represents it as the source of that expectation of a future 
state of existence, which seems to be the joy and delight of human nature 
in whatever stage of iımprovement it has been found. 

“Lo! the poor Indian whose untutored mind 
Sees God in elouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
_"ar as the solar walk, or Milky Way; 

Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 

Behind the cloud-topp’d bill an humbler heaven: 
Some safer world, in depth of woods embraced ; 
Some happier island in the watery waste ; 
Where slaves once more their native land behold, 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold.” 


The organ is established. 
0 
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Taıs organ is situated immediately above Idea ity, in the lateral paria 
of the anterior region of the vertex. 

Dr. Gall observed, that some individuals imagine themselves to be visit- 
ed by apparitions of persons dead or absent; “and he asks, How does it 
happen that men of considerable intellect often believe in the reality of 
ghosts and visions? Are they fools, or impostors ? or is there a particular 
organization which imposes, in this form, on the human understanding ? 
and how are such illusions to be explained? He then enters into an his- 


' torical sketch of the most remarkable instances of visions. Socrates spoke 


frequently and willingly to his disciples of ademon or spirit, which served 
him as a guide. Dr. Gall reınarks, that he is quite aware of the common 
explanation, that Socrates referred only to the force and justness of his 
own understanding ; but adds, that if he had not himself believed in a 
genius communicating with him, the opinion that he had one would have 
been lost in the twenty-three years during which Aristophanes made ıt a 
subject of ridicule, and his accusers would not have revived it as a charge 
agamnst him. Joan of Arc also related an appearance of St. Michael to 
her, who told her that God had pity on France, and that she was commis- 
sioned to raise the siege of Orleans, and to install Charles VII. as king, 
at Rheims. Tasso asserted himself to have been cured by the aill of th« 
Virgin Mary and St. Scholastic, who appeared to him during a violent at 
tack of fever. In the historical notes which accompany the Life of Tassc 
the following anecdote appears, extracted from the Memoirs of Manse 
Marquis of Villa, published after the death of Tasso, his friend: 
Taässo, in his Keimen believed that he conversed with familıar spirit* 
One day, when the marquis endeavoured to drive these ideas from his minv 
Tasso said to him, “ Since I cannot convince you by reason, I shall de vw. 
by experience ; I shall cause the spirit, in which you refuse to believe, t* 
appear before your own eyes.” ‘I accepted the offer,” says the marquis 
““and next day, when we sat by the fire conversing, he turned his eyv+ 
toward the window, and, looking with steadfast attention, appeared xt 
completely absorbed, that when I called to him he did not answer. ‘ See" 
said he, at length, ‘See! my familiar spirit comes to converse with me ’ 
I looked with the greatest earnestness, but could see nothing enter th 
apartment. In the meantime, Tasso began to converse with this myster. 
ous being. Isaw and heard himself alone. Sometimes he questioned, an. 
sometimes answered ; and from his answers I gathered the sense of wha* 
he had heard. T’'he subject of his discourse was so elevated, and the ex 
pressions so sublime, that I felt myself in a kind of ecstasy. I did no* 
venture to interrupt him, nor to trouble him with questions, and a conside- 
rable time elapsed before the spirit disappeared. I was informed of ita 
departure by T'asso, who, turning toward me, said, ‘In future you will 
cease to doubt.’ ‘ Rather,’ said I, ‘I shall be more sceptical ; for although 
I have heard astonishing words, I have seen nothing.’ Smiling, he replied, 
‘ You have perhaps heard and seen more than— ’ He stopped short ; and, 


fearing to importune him by my questions, I dropped the conversation. ve N 


Dr. Gall quotes this dialogue from “La Vie du Tasse, publiee & Londres 
en 1810;” and I have translated from his French version.t 

Swedenborg believed himself miraculously called to reveal to the world 
the most hıdden mysteries. “ In 1743,” says he, “ it pleased the Lord to 
manifest himself to me, and appear personally before me, to give me a 


* Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome v., p. 341. 
t For the original, see Rev. Mr. Black’s Life of Tasso, vol. ii., p. 240. 
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owledge of the spiritual world, and to place me in communication with an- 
s and spirits, and this power has been continued with me till the present 
y.” Swedenborg, says his biographers, was a man of unquestionable 
erity, but one of the most extravagant enthusiasts that ever existed.* 
Dr. all remarked, in the first fanatic who fell under his observatıon, 
arge developement of the part of the brain lying between the organs of 
ality and Imitation, and subsequently met with many’ similar instances. 
Jung Stilling, whom he often saw with the late Grand Duke of Ba- 
‚ was a tailor in his youth, then a tutor, afterward doctor ın medicine, 
ralist, divine, journalist, illuminatus, and visionary ; and in him this 
of the brain was largely developed. He believed firmly in apparitions, 
wrote a book in exposition of this doctrine. In the Maison de De- 
ion, at Berne, Dr. Call saw a fanatic who believed that Jesus Christ, 
ounded by a brilliant light, as ifa million of suns had coinbined theiı 
lendours, had appeared to him to reveal the true religion. A gentleman 
moved in the best society in Paris, asked Dr. Gall to examine his 
The doctor’s first remark was, ‘* You sometimes see visions, and 
eve in apparitions.” The gentleman started from his chair in astonish- 
ıt, and said that he had frequent visions ; but that never, up to this 
ment, had he spoken on the subject to any human being, through fear 
eing set down as absurdly credulous. On another occasion, Dr. Galı, 
n he observed the developement of the head of a Dr. W., toid him 
he ought to have a strong liking for the marvellous aud supernatural. 
r once,’ replied he, ‘ you.are completely mistaken, for I have laid 
n the rule to believe in nothing which cannot be mathematically de- 
strated.”” After talking wıth him on various scientific subjects, Dr. 
turned the conversation toward animal magnetism, which appeared 
at topic to put the mathematical rigour of his proofs to the test. He 
antly became greatly aniınated ; assured Dr. Gall again very solemnly, 
he admitted nothing astrue that was not mathematically demonstrated; 
added, he was convinced that a spiritual being acted in magnetisın 
it operated at great distances—ıhat no distance, indeed, presented an 
acle to its action—and that, on this account, it could syinpathize with 
ons in any part of ihe world. “It ıs the same cause,” continued he, 
lich produces apparitions. Apparitions and vısıons are rare, no 
t, but they undoubtedly exist, and I am acquainted with the laws 
h regulate their production.” “On this occasion,” says Dr. Gall, “I 
ght, within myself, that my inference from his developement was not 
ery erroneous as the worthy doctor wished me to believe.” 
man named Halleran, at Vienna, imagined himself continually ac- 
panied by a familiar spirit; he saw the spirit, and conversed with it. 
n he reached his sixtieth year his genius appeared as if he wished 
ave him, and only un certain days in the month was he favoured with 
presence. At Gersbach, near Durlach, in the Grand Duchy of Baden 
all knew a curate who was confined because he conceived himself 
ave a familiar spirit. At Manheim there was a man who saw himself 
inually attended by several spirits: sometunes they marched at hia 
in visible forms ; at other times they attended him under ground. In 
> persons Dr. Gall found the part of the brain in question largely 
loped. He states as questions for consideration, “ Does this convolu 
orm part of the organ of Imitation ? and does its extreme develope 
exalt the talent for mimiery to such a degree, as to personify simple 
‚and to give them, thus metamorphosed, a locality out of the indf 
al? Or does it constitute parts both of Ideality and Imitation? Or 
y, does it constitute a separate organ?! These points can be deter 
d only by farther researches.””* 
* Gall, tome v., p. 342. 
t Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome v., n. 346. 
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Sir Walter Scott observes, that “no man ever succeeded in imp« - 
nımself on the public as a supernatural personage who was nottoa certain 
degree the dupe of his own imposture.”* IR 


Dr. Gall mentions, that the organ appears large in the busts of Socrates, 
Joan of Arc, Cromwell, Swedenborg, and other individuals by whom the 
tendency before described has been manifested. Inthe portrait of Tassc 
it and Ideality (18 and 19) both appeared largely developed. 


Tasso. 





'The views of Dr. Spurzheim on this faculty are thus expressed in his 
Phrenology, p. 206: “ There is still a sentiment which exerts a very great 
influence over religious conceptions, and which, in my opinion, contributes 
more than Veneration to religious faith. Some find all things natural, 
and regulated by the laws of creation ; many others are amused with 
fictions, tales of wonders, and miraculous oceurrences. They find in every 
passing event extraordinary and wonderful circumstances, and are con- 
stantly searching after whatever can excite admiration and astonishment. 
This sentiment is to be observed among mankind at large, both among 
savages and civilized nations. In every age, and under every sky, man 
has been guided and led by his credulity and superstition. The founders 
of all nations have had a fabulous origin ascribed to them, and in all coun- 
tries miraculous traditions and marvellous stories occur in ample abun- 
dance. There are many disposed to believe in dreams, sorcery, magic, 
astrology, in the mystie influence of spirits and angels, in the power of 
the devil, in second sight, and in miracles and incomprehensible representa- 
tions of all sorts, Some also are disposed to have visions, and to see 
ghosts, demons, and phantoms. This sentiment gains credence to ıhe 


* Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, vol. iv., p. 88 
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true and also to the false prophet, aids superstition, but is also essential to 
faith and refined religion. It is more or less active, not only in different 
individuals, but also in wholenations. Its functions are often disordered, 
eonstituting one species of insanity. 

“ The legislators of antiquity, aware of the great inflwence of this faculty, 
made frequent use of it to enforce and to confirm their laws. They spoke 
in the name of God, of angels, or of supernatural powers. In our own 
days the religious sects of Swedenborgians, Methodists, Quakers, and 
many others, particularly demonstrate its inAuence and presence. In dra- 
matic representations the introduction of ghosts, angels, transformations, 
and supernatural events proclaims its activity both in the author and in 
the public, by whom such exhibitions are relished and sought after. 

“The existence of this feeling is certain. Its organ is situated anterior 
to Hope, and a great developement of the convolutions on which it de- 
pends enlarges and elevates the superior and lateral parts of_the frontal 
bone. It is remarkably prominent in the heads of Socrates, of Torquato 
Tasso, Dr. Price, Jung Stilling, Wesley, &c. My observations on it are 
extremely numerous, and I consider it as established.” 

My own observations on this organ are the following : Ihave met with 

. persons excessively fond of news, which, if extravagant, were the more 
0,  acceptable ; prone to the expression of surprise and astonishment in ordi- 


S nary discourse; deeply affected by tales of wonder; delighting in the 
a Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, and the mysterious incidents en 
in the Waverley Novels ; and inthem I have uniformly found the part o 


Fi 


tha brain in question largely developed. When the organ predominates, 
— ‚there is a peculiar look of wonder, and an unconscious turning up of the 
= ©exterior portions of the eye-lashes, expressive of surprise. In other per- 
= © sons I have found the part of the brain in question small, and in them it 
j was accompanied with a staid soberness of feeling, diametrically opposite 
„to the manifestations above described. Such individuals were annoyed 
by everything new or strange; they scarcely felt or expressed surprise, 

„/ and had no taste for narratives leaving the beaten track of probability or | 
=, reality, and soaring into the regions of supernatural fiction. On analyzing 
SD these manifestations, they all appear to be referrible to the sentiment of 
Wonder, an emotion which is quite distinguishable from those hitherto 

enumerated. 

Philosophers have long been puzzled to account for the circumstance, 
that a particular form of furniture or dress is pleasing, and is regarded as 
even beautiful when first introduced, but that it appears ridieulous and 
antiquated after it has been superseded by a newer fashion. Probably one 

„cause of this feeling may be found in the faculty now under consideration ; 
and the agreeable impressions made on it by new objects may be one 
source of the gratification which a change of fashion affords. Love of 
Approbation unquestionably prompts multitudes to follow the fashion, 
without much relish for novelty itself; but some individuals must take 
the lead, and there must be some prineiple in the mind to be gratified by 
mere change, which exeites them to do so; and Wonder may contribute 
to this effect. Indeed, as every faculty has a useful and legitimate sphere . 
of action, Iam disposed to infer, that the legitimate tendency of this sen- 
timent is to inspire the mind with a longing after novelty in everything, 
and that its proper effect is to stimulate to invention and improvement. 
Fashion is not a real element of beauty in external objects ; and to per- 
sons who possess a good endowment of Forın and Ideality, intrinsie ele- 
gauce is much more pleasing and permanently agreeable, than forms of 
less merit, recommended merely by being new. Hence there is a beauty 
which never palls, and there are objects over which fashion exercises no 

5 tontroL A Chinese teıpot may be rendered agreeable by being fashion- 

; 20* 
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able, but will look ugly when the mode changes ; while a vase of exquisie 
form will please in all countries and in all ages. The teapot I conceive 
to owe Its attraction to the impression which its novelty makes on the 
faculty of Wonder : but when this has ceased, it is judged of by its pro- 
per qualities, and disliked on account of its inherent inelegant proportions ; 
while the vase, by gratifying the faculties which take cognizance of in- 
trinsic beauty, continues always to please. This view is strengthened 
by the fact, that the greatest votaries of fashion have frequently execrably 
bad taste ; a circumstance perfectly accordant with the supposition, that 
the mere love of novelty is the chief element in this disposition of miud.* 

The French in general possess a considerable developement of the 
organs of Ideality, Wonder, and Love of Approbation ; and they have long 
been celebrated as leaders of fashion. Their ordinary discourse also is 
replete with terms of admiration and approbation, which to Englishmen 
appear excessive. Every object is swperbe, magnifique ; and ıhe terms 
bon, beau, excellent, express such faint praise as almost to imply disappro- 
bation. 

Sir John Ross, R. N., mentioned to me that young men, born and bred 
up in inland situations, who enter the navy voluntarily, generally possess 
a large developement of this organ, the gratification of which, he inferred, 
incites them to choose the sea as a profession. 

According to this view, Wonder may aid genius, by prompting to no- 
velty in all the conceptions of the mind. Kepler, Napier, Newton, and 
Davy, all of whom were fond of diving into abstruse and unexplored 
regions of science, were inclined to superstition. Dr. Samuel Johnson 
is strongly suspected of having believed in ghosts, a trait which indicates 
an excessive endowment of this faculty;t and his style is full of new 
words and unusual forms of expression, to which he was probably led by 
the same feeling. Dr. Chalmers also shows a strong tendency to coin 
new vocables, and occasionally to give strange turns to his discourse ; 
which perhaps originates from W.onder acting with Comparison, as his 
brillilancy and elevation spring chiefly from Ideality. Mr. Tennant, the 
author of Anster Fair, and Mr. Hazlitt show some degree of the same 
disposition in their writings; and I have observed the organ full in the 
heads of both. The faculty prompts, as Dr. Spurzheim remarks, to the 
use of machinery in poetry, and to the introduction of supernatural agency. 
In the portraits of Shakspeare and the busts of Sir Walter Scott it is 
large ; moderate in the head of Rammohun Roy. The feeling was strong 
ın Robert Burns, and the cast of his skull indicatesa large developement 
f the organ.t 

The following lines of the poet Akenside finely delineate the manifes- 
yatıons of the sentiment of Wonder : 

“ Witness the sprightly joy, when aught unknown 
Strikes the quick sense, and wakes each active power 
To brisker measures. Witness the neglect 
Of all familiar prospects, though beheld 
With transports once ; the fond attentive gaze 
Of young astonishment ; the sober zeal 
Of age, commenting on prodigious things. 

For such the bounteous providence of Heaven, 
In every breast ımplanting this desire 

Of objects new and strange, to urge us on 
With unremitted labour to pursue 


* Concentrativeness has been supposed to act as the antagonist of Won 
der, in giving the love of sameness of object and pursuit. See Phren. Journ, 
x,.019, . j 

+ Respeeting the sources of eredulity, see Phren. Journ., ix., 642 

{ See Phren. Journ., ix., 69, note. 
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Those sacred stores, that wait the ripening soul 
In Truth’s exhaustless bosom. What need words 
To paint its power? For thisthe daring youth 
Breaks from his weeping mother’s anxious arms, 
In foreigm elimes to rove : the pensive sage, 
Heedless of sleep or midnight’s harınful damp, 
Hangs o’er the sickly taper ; and, untired, 

The virgin follows, wıth enchanted step, 

The mazes of some wild and wondrous tale 

From morn to eve....Hence, finally, by night, 

The village matron, round the blazing hearth, 
Suspends the infant audience with her tales, 
Breathing astonishment ! of witching rhymes, 
And evil spirits ; ofthe death-bed call 

Of him who robbed the widow, and devoured 

The orphan’s portion ; of unquiet souls 

Risen from the grave to ease the heavy guilt 

Of deeds in life concealed ; of shapes that walk 
At dead of night, and clank their chains, and wave 
The torch of hell around the murderer’s bed. 

At every solemn pause the erowd recoil, 

Gazing each other speechless, and congealed 
With shivering sighs ; till, eager for the event, 
Around the beldame all erect they hang, 

Each trembling heart with grateful terrors quelled.”* 


Dr. Spurzheim concludes his account of this faculty with the following 
temarks: “ The preceding facts,” says he, “ determined me formerly ta 
designate this feeling by the name of Supernaturality ; and it is certain 
„nat it is principally manifested by a belief in miraculous and supernatural 
‚ircumstances, in the foundation of religion by supernatural means, and in 
‘“s dogmatical points. As, however, the feeling may be applied both to 
natural and supernatural events, and in every case fills the mind with 


‚.amazement and surprise, I do not hesitate to change the name of Super- 
‘ naturalıty into that of Marvellousness. This name I prefer to that of 


Wonder, adopted by Mr. Combe, because, according to Dr. Johnson’s 
Dictionary, wonder is applicable only to surprise excited by natural objects, 
while marvellousness embraces both kinds of astonishment caused by 
natural and supernatural eircumstances.” 

When Dr. Spurzheim observes, in the foregoing passage, that this 
faculty is “ principally manifested by a belief in miraculous and superna- 
tural circumstances,’” I do not understand him to mean that this belief is 


. its legıtimate function. "The period when Divine Power manifested itself 


by extraordinary means was limited, and is long since past ; and philosophy 
cannot acknowledge any object or event that oceurs in the present day 
as miraculous or supernatural : a special faculty, therefore, for belief in 
such objects appears inadmissible. The fact, however, mentioned by Dr. 
Spurzheim, that persons in whom this organ is large have a natural dis- 
position to believe in the wonderful and miraculous is certain. Some 
individuals, so endowed, have informed me, that, when any marvellous cir- 
cumstance is communicated to them, the tendeney of their minds is to 
believe it without examination; and that an eflort of philosophy is ne- 
cessary toresist the belief, instead of evidence being requisite to produce 
it. This tendency appears to me to arise from too great energy in this 
faculty, not directed by reflection ; but it is not inconsistent with the idea, 
that the primitive sentiment is that of Wonder. Every propensity and 


‚ sentiment desires objects suited to afford it gratification : Acquisitiveness 


ongs for wealth, and Love of Approbation for praise ; and, in like manner, 
Wonder will ardently desire the marvellous. Individuals, therefore, iw 


* Pleasures of Imagination, B. i., v. 232-270. 
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wnom the organ is large, will delight in extraordinary narratives, and the 
pleasure felt in them will render the intellect little prone to enter on a 
severe scrutiny of their truth : hence the tendeucy to believe in such 
communications is easily accounted for Still, however, this longing for 
the marvellous appears to be an abuse of the sentiment. Philosophy does 
not recognise the “ supernatural,”” while it admits wonder at new and 
extraordinary circumstances as a legitimate state of mind. With the 
greatest deference to Dr. Spurzheim, therefore, I continue toregard Won- 
der as the more correct name ; and in this analysis Iam supported by the 
authority of the metaphysicians. 

The organ, in a state of exaltation, is the great source of fanaticism in 
religion. When largely developed, it is liable to energetic activity, from 
Its mere size ; and the impressions which it then excites are mistaken, by 
persons ignorant of its nature, for direct communications from heaven, and 
reason iscontemned. It is then also liable to be vividly called into action 
by external communications of a marvellous and fanatical character ; and 
hence the wildest dogmatist, pretending to superior illumination, finds no 
difficulty in drawing after hiın acrowd of devoted admirers. I examined 
the head of the late Reverend Edward Irving, before he was established 
as a preacher, and when his peculiarities were unknown ; and observed 
that the organs of Wonder and Self-Esteem were very large. They gave 
a tinge to his whole public life. The organs of Benevolence, Conscien- 
tiousness. Veneration, and Intellect were also amply developed, so tat he 
possessed the natural elements of the Christian character in great strength 
but their direction was rendered unprofitable by the predominance of 
Wonder and Self-Esteem. 

The organ of Wonder is large in the skulls of the ancient Greeks, and 
small in the Esquimaux. The sentiment is GREEK. 
much weaker among the latter than in savages 
generally.* When the organ is small, the skull 
slopes rapidly on each side, but when large, the 
vertex is broad, as seen in the annexed cut. 

Dr. Adam-Smith, in his Aıstory of Astrono- 
my,t calls Wonder a sentiment, and attempts 
to distinguish it from surprise. “ We wonder,” 
he says, ‘“at all extreme and uncommon objects; 
at allthe rarer phenomena of nature ; at me- 
teors, comets, eclipses ; at singular plants and 
animals ; and at everything in short, with which 
we have before been either little or not at all 
acquainted ; and we still wonder, though fore- 
warned of what we are to see.” “We are surprised,” he continues 
“at those things which we have seen often, but which we least of all 
expected to meet with in the place where we find them ; we are surprised 
at ‘he sudden appearance of a friend, whom we have seen a thousand 
times, but whom we dıd not imagine we were to see then.” 

Lord Kames observes, that “of allthe circumstances that raise emo- 
tions, not excepting beauty nor even greatness, novelty hath the most 
powerfulinfluence. A new object produceth instantaneously an emotion 
termed wonder, which totally occupies the mind, and for a time excludes 
all other objects. Conversation among the vulgar never is more interesting 
than when it turns upon strange objects and extraordinary events. Men 





‚ tear themselves from their native country in search of things rare and 


new ; and novelty converts into a pleasure the fatigues and even perila 
oftravelling. To what cause shall we ascribe these singular appearances? 
To curiosity undoubtedly, a principle implanted in human nature /or @ 


* See Phrenological Journal, viii., 433. + Page 2. 
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purpose extremely beneficial, that of acquiring knowledge ; and the emo- 
tion of wonder, raised by new and strange objects, inflames our curiosity 
to kr.ow more of them.”’* 

Dr. Thomas Brownt also admits Wonder as a primitive emotion, and 
eontends, with success, that surprise and wonder are intrinsically the same 
feeling, only exeited by different objects or occurrences. We wonder at 
the comet, from its novelty ; we are surprised to meet a friend in Edin- 
burgh, whom we believed to be in London : but it is the novel and 
unexpected situation in which we meet him that causes the surprise, 
and not his appearance itself. ’ 

Dr. Brownf somewhat strangely observes, that “ it seems most probable 
that the feeling of wonder, which now attends any striking event that is 
unexpected by us, would not arise in the infant mind on the oceurrence 
of events, allof which might be regarded as equally new to it; since 
wonder implies, not the mere feeling of novelty, but the knowledge of some 
other circumstances which were expected to occur, and is, therefore, I 
conceive, inconsistent with absolute ignoranee.” The facts which we 
daily observe prove the very opposite of this doctrine. The organ of 
Wonder existing, every new object excites it, and calls forth the emotion ; 
and hence, the greater the ignorance, the more frequent and more intense 
is the astonishnent, for then almost every occurrence is novel. 

Dr. Brown$ observes more justly, that “we may be struck at the same 
time with the beauty orgrandeur of a new object, and our mixed emotion of 
the novelty and beauty combined, will obtain the name of admiration.” 

Mr. Stewart and Dr. Reid do not treat of this emotion. Their writings 
(especially those of Dr. Reid) indicate very little of the quality existing 
in their own minds, and this probably was the cause of their omitting to 
enrol it among the primitive mental emotions. 

The subject of visions is still attended with considerable dificulty. I 
have met with cases similar to those recorded by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim. 
In the London Bedlam I examined the head of a patient whose insanity 
consisted in seeing phantoms, and being led to act asif they were realities ; 
although, as he himself stated, he was convinced by his understanding, 
at the very time, that they were mere illusions ; but could not regulate his 
eonduet by this convietion. In him the organ of Form was well developed, 
and that of Wonder was decidedly large. When asked whether he ex- 
perienced any sensation in the head when afflieted with visions, he pointed 
to the spot on each side where the organ of Wonder is situaied, and said 
that he felt an uneasy sensation there. 

In the Richmond Lunatie Asylum, at Dublin, Isaw several patients in 
whom this organ predominated, and whose insanity consisted in believing 
themselves to be supernatural beings, or inspired.|| In the Lunatic Asy- 
lum, at Newcastle, I saw a Miss H., in whom this organ was exceedingly 
large in the left hemisphere, and her insanity consisted in believing herself 
under the influence of spiritual beings.T 

An interesting case of derangement of the organ of Wonder is reported 
in Thhe Phrenological Journal, vol. v., p. 585. "T’he patient, Dr. Anderson, 
of Cupar-Fife, devoted much attention to the study of animal magnetism, 
and at length imagined himself under its influencee—an opinion which 
gradually acquired an ascendency over him, till it became so strong as to 
haunt him continually. His nights became disturbed, and when he did 
sleep he was tormented by oppressive dreams and other strauge phantasms. 

* Elements of Criticism, vol. i., p. 211. t Vol. üi., p. 59. 

1 Vol. iii., p. 55. $ Vol. iii., p. 57. 

ll See Phrenological Journal, vol. vi., p. 84. 

T See a paper on Demonology and Witcheraft, by Mr. Simpson, Phren 
Journ., vi., 504; Mr. W. A. F. Browne’s Observations on Fanaticism, vow 
ix., pp. 269, 522,577; x., 45; and a case mentioned in vol. v., p. 84. 
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His notion of animal magnetism was, that certain individ,rale who had an 
antipathy to him, could wıeld over him at will an influence of so malignant 
% nature as to deprive him of every kind of enjoyment. “ He invested 
these invisibles, as he called then, with vast power. No place was proof 
against their malignity, nor could distance restrain it. He went to Paris 
in *he year 1822, with the view of escaping from it, but he found its in- 
fluence there as great as at home. He frequently during the night could 
hear his enemies planning schemes for his annoyance. Inhis imagination 
they had recourse to every kind of torment which the most wicked and 
inquisitorial minds could ınvent, and were inexorable and persevering in 
their attacks....Several times he made application to the local authorities 
to control their malignity, and even took bond from some of his acquain- 
tances that they should cease to disturb him. On all other subjects 
saving animal magnetism his judgment was sound. and indeed in reasoning 
he evinced much acuteness ; a stranger, in short, when the peculiar sub- 
ject was not agitated, could not detect anything unusual about him.” 
On opening the head after death, the skull-cap was found very thick and 
hard, affording evidence of long-continued disease ; and over the organ 
of Wonder was ‘an inflammatory deposit, apparently of old standing, 
under-the arachnoid coat, with thickening of the membrane itself, and 
adhesion to the parts beneath for about the space of an inch and a half in 
length, and one in breadth.”” Dr. Scott, who reports the case, does not 
specify the organ of Wonder as the exact seat of the affection ; because, 
from not being acquainted wita Phrerology, he did not know the situation 
of that organ. ‘ But Dr. A. Combe received a letter (quoied in T’'he Phre- 
nological Journal) from a gentleman who was present at the dissection, 
and who had studied the subject, stating explicitly that the deposit had 
its seat precisely at the organ of Wonder; and adding, that the pain 
complained of during eight years was “ confined to the forehead and coro- 
nal surface, but principally to the latter region,” and that it was Dr. 
Anderson’s ınvariable practice to apply cold water to these parts every 
night, to abate the annoying heat which he felt in them. 

In the Edinburgh Pauper I.unatic Asylum Dr. Spurzheim saw a wo- 
man who was visited by ghosts’and spectres. In her the organ of Won- 
der was remarkably developed. Heasked her if she ever complained of 
headache. She answered that she did ; and being requested to put her 
hand on that part of the head where she felt the pain, she did so on the 
very spot where the organ is situated.* 

Several years ago I saw a person in the west of Scotland, who was 
liable to spectral illusions. He was then thirty-eight years of age, in sound 
health, remarkably intelligent, and by no means liable to extravagance 
either in his sentiments or ideas. He mentioned that there was almost 
constantly present to his mind the appearance of a carpet in motion, and 
spotted with figures. On visiting Glasgow, he saw a large log of wood, 
mounted on two axles and four wheels, passing along the street ; and, on 
returning home, the apparition of the timber and its vehicle, with the 
horses, driver, &tc., stood before him in the dimensions and hues of actual 
existence. On another occasion, he saw a funeral pass by the end of 
Queen-street, in Glasgow ; and for some time afterward, whenever he shut 
his eyes or was in darkness, the procession moved before his mind as 
distinctly as it had previously done’before his eyes. These are merely a 
few instances, out of many, of beings and objects which he had seen, 
reappearing to his fancy. He was not conscious of the appearance of the 
phantom of any objeet which he had not previously seen ; and he was 
rarely, or almost .ıever, troubled with these visions when actual existences 
wore before his eyes in broad light: but at all times they appeared te 


* Phrenological Journal, v., 143. 
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greater or less extent when his eyes were shut, or darkness prevailed. 

His head was in general well formed ; the different organs, with the ex- 

eption of the organ of Wonder, (which was decidedly large, and which 
seems to have been the o-igin of this affection,) were fairly proportioned ; 
the knowing organs preponderated a little over the reflective. 

He mentioned, that this veeuliarity had descended to his son. On one 
occasion, the boy had made upto what he conceived to be a beggar-man, 
and endeavoured to speak tı him. The figure retired ; and the boy fol- 
lowed, till it disappeared at a high wall, seeming to glide into it. The 
boy ran up the wall, and g’oped it with his hands, when ’'he discovered 
that the beggar was a spertral illusion. I had not an opportunity of 


examining the head of tbe son; but the father stated, that, in other 


espects, there was no peculiarity about his mental constitution. 

This tendeney of mind, oceurring in remote and secluded distriets of the 
Highlands, has probably given rise to the second sight. The individual 
above described, if placed ın a situation where his chieftain, his clansmen, 
their dogs and their flocks, were almost the only animated objects pre 
sented to his eyes, would have been visited with frequent spectral appea- 
rances ofthem. If, after the occurrence of such apparitions, thechief had 
been killed, or the clanrmen drowned, or the flock buried in the snow, 
the coincidence would have been remarked, and the event would have 
been regarded as havirg beeu predicted by an exerrise of the second 
sight. Where nothing followed the spectres, nothing would be said of 
their appearance, just as happens in the case of dreams. A correspondent 
of The Phrenological Tournal* gives an account of a Highland gentleman, 
who believed that an apparition of the second sight had occurred to him- 
self; and he states, that, in his head, the organ of Wonder is large. 

At the same time, it is difieult to comprehend how an exalted state of 
this organ should produce these effects, unless we suppose it to exeite 
the organs of Form, Colouring, Size, and. Individuality, so as to prompt 
them to conjure up illusions of forms and colours, fitted for the gratifica- 
tion of Wonder; just as the involuntary activity of Cautiousness, during 
sleep, excites the intellectual organs to conceive objects of terror, pro- 
ducing thereby frightful dreams. This theory is rendered probable by 
the fact, that morbid excitement of the knowing organs produces spectral 
illusions, independently of an affection of the organ of Wonder. Mr. 
Simpson has communicated an admirable paper on this subject to T'he 
Phrenoleg‘cal Journal,t to which I shall have occasion afterward to refer. 

The natural language of this faculty is nodding the head oblıquely 
upward, in the direction of the organ. I have observed a person telling 
another, in whom this organ predominated, a wonderful story. At the 
end of each head of the narration the listener nodded his head upward 
Jwo or three times, and ejaculated an expression of surprise. An indivi- 
Aual in whom the organ is small will not naturally do this. 

The general function of the organ is regarded as ascertained ; but its 
metaphysical analysis is still incomplete. 
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Trıs organ is situated nearly along the temporal ridge of the frontal 
bone. Dr. Gall gives the following account of its discovery : 

The first poet whose head arrested his attention by its form was one 
of his friends who frequently composed extempore verses when least 
expected to do so; and who had thereby acquired a sort of reputation, - 
although in other respects a very ordinary person. His forehead, imme- 
diately above the nose, rose perpendicularly, then retreated, and extended 


* Vol. ii., p. 362. t Vol. ii., p- 290, 
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itself a good deal laterally, as if a part had been added on each side. He 
recollected having seen the same form in ibe bust of Ovid. In other 
poets he did not find, as a constant oceurrence, the forehead first perpen- 
dieular and then retreating, "so that he regarded this shape as accidental ; 
but im all of them he observed the prominences in the anterior lateral parız 
af the head, above the temples. He then began to look upon these 
prominences as the distinctive marks of a natural talent for poetry ; but 
still he spoke to his hearers on the subject with a degree of doubt, espe- 
cially as, at this period, he was not convinced that a talent for poetry ' 
depended on a primitive mental faculty. He waited, therefore, before 
deciding definitely, till he had made a greater number of observations. 

A short time afterward he got the head of the poet Alxinger, in which 
tbis part of the brain and also the organ of Adhesiveness were very much 
developed, while ıhe other portions were so only in a small degree. A 
little after this the poet Jungar died, and Gall found the prominences 
also in his head. He found the same parts still larger in the poet Blu- 
mauer, with a large organ of Wit. At this time Wilhelmine Maisch 
acquirec reputation at Vienna by her poetry ; and the same enlargement 
was found ın her head, above the temmples. Dr. Gall observed the same 
organization in Madame Laroch, at Offenbach, near Francfort ; in Ange- 
lique Kaufmann ; in Sophia Clementina, of Merklen ; in Klopstock ; in 
Schiller, of whom he had a mask ; and also in Gesner, of Zurich. In 
Berlin he continued to speak of this organ still with eonsiderable reserve, 
when M. Nicolai invited him and Dr. Spurzheim to see a collection of 
about thirty busts of poets in his possession. T'hey found, in every one 
of them, the part in question projecting more or less considerably, ac- 
cording as the talent was manifested in a higher or lower degree in each 
poet. From that moment he taught boldliy, that the talent for poetry 
depends on a primitive faculty, and that it is connected with this part of 
the brain as its special organ. 

In Paris Dr. Gall moulded the head of Legouve& after his death, and 
found this organ large. He and Dr. Spurzheim opened the head of the 
late Delille, and pointed out to several physicians who were present the 
full developement of ihe convolutions placed under the external promi 
nences at this part; these convolutions projected beyond all the others. 
Dr. Gall preserved a cast of one of the hemispheres of the brain ; so that 
this statement may still be verified. In a pretty numerous assemblage, 
Dr. Gall was asked what he thought of a little man, who sat at a consi- 
derable distance from him? As it was rather dark. he said, that, in truth, 
he could not see him very distinetly, but that he neveribeless etıserved 
the organ of poetry to be greatly developed. He was then informed that 
this was the farnous poet Frangois, generally named Cordonnier, from his 
having been bred a shoemaker.* “If we pass in review,” says Dr. Gall, 
“the portraits and busts of the poets of all ages, we shall find this configu 
ration of head common to theın all; as in Pindar, Euripides, Sophocle», 
Heraclides, Plautus, Terence, Virgil, Tibullus, Ovid, Horace, Juvenal, 
Boceaecio, Ariosto, Aretin, Tasso, Milton, Boileau, J. B. Rousseau, 
Pope, Young, Gorsset, Voltaire, Gesner, Klopstock, Wieland.” &c. Dı 
Bailly, in a letter, dated Rome, 30th May, 1822, addressed to Dr. Bıayer, 
says: “ You may tell Dr. Gall that I have a mask of Tasso, taken from 
nature, and that, although part of the organ of poetry be cut ofl, neverthe 
less, the lateral breadih of the cranium in this direction is enormous.” 
Mr. Lawrence Macdonald, sculptor, who visited T’asso’s tomb at the Mo- 

© A cast of the head of this individual is in the Phrenological Society’s 
eollection, Edinburgh, and in De Ville’s, at London. The organ in questior 


ıs large. Some particulars respecting him will be found in The Phrenologi 
«al Journal, vi., 495. 
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naster, of St. Onofrio, in Rıme, has favoured me with the following partı- 


eulars: “In the library of tke Monastery of St. Onofrio there is preserved, 
along with an original leiter of the poet, a cast innwax of his head, evidently 
taken after death. The brain is very large in proportion to the face, and 
the head altogether is above the ordinary size. The knowing organs are 
very large, the reflecting large. The organs of the sentiments are full, 
those of the propensities large. The most striking characteristic, how- 
ever, is the breadth at the region of’Ideality, which is extremely large.” 

The bust of Homer presents an extraordinary developement at this part 
of the hend. It is doubted whether it be authentie ; but be it real or 
ideal, the existence uf the proninence is remarkable. Ifitbe ideal, why was 
the artist led to give this particular form, which is the only one in accor- 
dance with nature? If he modelled the head of the most distinguished 
poet of his day as the best representative of Homer, the existence of this 
developement is still a fact in favour of the organ. 

We owe to Dr. Spurzheim the correct analysis of this faculty, and the 
elegant andappropriate name by which it isdesignated. “It is impossible,” 
says he, “that poetry in general should be confined to one single organ ; 
and I therefore think that the name ‘Organ of Poetry ’ (used by Dr. Gall) 
does not indicate the essential faculty.’—*‘ In every kind of poetry the 
sentiments are exalied, the expressions warm ; and there must be rapture, 
inspiration, what is commonly called imagination or fancy.” 

This faeulty produces the desire for exquisiteness or perfection, and is 


.delighted with what the French call “* Le beau ideal.” It gives inspira- 


tion to the poet. The knowing faculties perceive qualities as they exist 


endow with a splendid excellence every object presented to the mind. 
It stimulates the faculties which form ideas to create scenes, in which 
every object is invested with the perfection which it delights to con- 
template. It is particularly valuable to man as a progressive being. 
It inspires him with a ceaseless love of improvement, and prompts_hiın 
to form and realize splendid conceptions. When predominant it gives 
® manner of feeling and of thinking befitting the regions of fancy rather 
than the abodes of men. Hence those only on whom it is largely be- 
we can possibly be poets; and hence the proverb, ‘ Poeta nascitur, 
non fit.’ 

Those who experience a difhieulty in conceiving what the faculty is, 
may compare the character of Blount with that of Raleigh in Kenil 
worth: “But what manner of animal art thou thyself, Raleigh,” said 
Tressilian, “that thou holdest us all so lightly ”’—“ Who 1?” replied 
Raleigh. “An eagle am I, that never will think of dull earth, while 
there is a heaven to soar in and a sun to gaze upon.” Or they may com- 
pare the poetry of Swift with that of Milton ; the metaphysical writings 
of Dr. Reid with those of Dr. Thomas Brown : the poetry of Crabbe 
with that of Byron; or Dean Swift’s prose with that of Dr Chalmers. 

It was this faculty “by whose aid” Shakspeare imagined the char- 
acters of Ariel and Prospero. Prospero’s concluding speech in 7’he 
Tempest is a beautiful specimen of the style of writing which jt pro« 
duces: 

“I have bedimm’d 
The noon-tide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 
And ’tween the green sea and the azured vault 
Set roaring war; to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I giv’n fire, and rifted Jove’s stout oak 
With his own bolt; the strong-based promontory 
Have I made shake, and by the spurs pluck’d up 
The pine and cedar: graves at my command 
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Have waked their sleepers ; oped and let them forth 
By my so potent art. But this rough magie 

I here adjure: and when I have required 

Some heavenly music, which even now I do, 

To work mine end upon their senses, that 

This airy charm is for; I’ll break my staff; 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth; 

And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 

Pll drown my book.” Act v., Sc. 6. 

Individuals differ exceedingly with respect to the degree in which they 
possess this faculty. According to the energy and activity of it, poetry is 
prized or relisied. I have met with persons who declare that they coul:! 
perceive no excellence in poetical coınpositions, and could derive n» 
gratification fromthem ; and yet they were endowed with every degree 
of understanding and penetration, according as they possessed the other 
faculties strongly or weakly, and were not uniformly deficient either in 
moral sentiment or in judgment, in proportion to their want of poetic fire. 
An amusing case of its Jdeficiency is recorded in T’he Phrenological Jour- 
nal, viii., 411. 

This faculty gives a particular tinge to all the other faculties. It makes 
them, in everything, aspire to exquisiteness. A cast of the human head 
is a plain transcript of nature; a bust is nature, elevated and adorned by 
the Idealıty of a Chantry, a Joseph, or a Macdonald. Add a large de- 
velopement of this organ to the other propensities, sentiments, and reflect- 
ing powers, and it expands the field of their interest ; carries them out- 
ward, and forward, and upward ; and causes them to delight in schemes 
of improvement In common life we easily distinguish those who have, 
from those who have not, a considerable endowment of it. The former 
speak, in general, inan elevated strain of language, and, when animated, 
show a spiendour of eloquence and of poetical feeling, which the latter 
are never able to command. It gives to conversation a fascinating 
sprightliness and bouyancy, the very opposite of the qualities expressed by 
the epithets dryness and dulness. 

Some sects in religion, and, among others, that most respectable body 
The Society of Friends, declaim against ornament in dress, furniture, and 
other modes of life ; they renounce these as vanity, while they hold up 
the solid and the useful as alone worthy of rational and immortal beings. 
Now, this is the natural feeling of persons in whom Benevolence, Con- 
cientiousness, and Veneration are large, and Ideality very deficient ; and 
perhaps the original propounders of these notions possessed such a combi- 
nation: but this is not the language of universal human nature, nor of phy- 
sical nature either. Where Ideality exists to a considerable extent, there 
is aninnate desire for the beautiful, and an instinetive love and adıniration 
of ıt; and so far from the arrangements of the Creator in the material 
world being in opposition to it, he has scattered, in the most profuse abun- 
dance, objects calculated, in the highest degree, to excite and gratify the 
feeling. What are the flowers that deck the fields, combining perfeet 
elegance of form with tne most exquisite loveliness, delicacy, and harmony 
of tint, but objects addressed purely to Ideality and the subordinate facul- 

ties of Oolouring and Form? They enjoy not their beauty themselves, 
“and afford neither food, raiment, nor protection to the corporeal frame of 
man; and, on this account, some persons have been led to view them as 
merely nature's vanıtıesand shows, possessed of neither dignity nor utility. 
But the individual in whom Ideality is large, will in rapture say, that these 
objects, and the lofty mountain, the deep glen, the roaring cataract, and 
all the varied loveliness of hill and dale, fountain and fresh shade, afford 
to him the banqnet of the mind ; that they pour into his soul a stream ol 
pleasure so intenge, and yet so pure and elevated, that, ’ı compar son 
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with it, all the gratifications of sense and animal propensity sink inte in- 
sipidi“y and insignificance. Ta short, to the phrenologist, the existence of 
this faculty in the mind, and cf external objects fitted to gratify it, is one 
among nurnberless instances of the boundless beneficence of the Creator 
toward man; for it isa faculty purely of enjoyment—one whose sole ıse 
is to refine, and exalt, and extend the range of our other powers, to counler 
or us higher susceptibilities of improvement, and a keener relish for a) 
that is great and glorious in the universe. 

In conformity with this view, the organ is found to be deficient in all 
barbarous and rude tribes of mankind, and large in the nations which 


- have made the highest advances in ceivilızation. It is small in atrocious 


eriminals; and I have observed, that persons born in the lower walks of 
life, whose talents and industry have raised them to wealth, are suscep- 
tible of refinement in their manners, habits, and sentiments, in proportion 
to the developement of this organ, and that of Love of Approbation. 
When it is small, their primitive condition is apt to stick to them through 
life ; when large, they make rapid advances, and improve by every oppor- 
tunity of intercourse with their superiors. 

This faculty, then, joined with Love of Approbation, Form, Colouring, 
and the other knowing faculties, and using Constructiveness as their in- 
strument, produces all the ornaments of dress and architecture ; and is 


the fountain of painting and sculpture. Those persons, therefore, who 


declaim against ornament, ask us to shut up one of the greatest sources 
of enjoyment. An elegant vase, couch, or chair, fashioned in all the 
delicacy of form and proportion which Constructiveness, aided by Ideality 
and Form, can attain,; orthehuman form attired in dress, in which grace, 
utiltty, and beauty are combined, is an object which our faculties feel to 
be agreeable ; the pleasure arising from it is natural, and of so excellent 
a-quality, that it is approved of by intellect and by all the moral powers. 

Ideality is one element in correct taste. Great Love of Approbation 
may give a passion for finery ; but we observe that intended ornaments, 
in the kands of some persons, occasionally produce the effect of deformi- 
ties, through want of taste in their selection and arrangement ; a result 
whicharises partly from a defective endowment of Ideality. If, on the 
other hand, we enter a house in which exquisite taste reigns in every 
object; in which each particular ornament is made subservient to the 
general effect, and the impression from the whole is that of a refined and 
pleasing elegance ;, we may be certain of finding Love of Approbation 
combined with large Ideality in one or both of the possessors. Indeed, 
where the degree of wealth is equal in different persons, we might almost 
guess at the extent of these two faculties by the different degrees of 
splendour in their domestic establishment ; and in cases where homeii- 
ness is the prevailing feature, while aflluence is enjoyed, we may predicate 
a very moderate Ideality in the one or other of the heads of the family. 
I have frequently observed, in persons who, from an humble origin, have 
become rich by commerce, an intense passion for domestie splendour ; 
and, without a single exception, I have remarked Love of Approbation 
and Ideality largely developed in their heads. 

The figures on subsequent page represent the organ large in Chaucer, 
and deficient in Locke. 

The relish for poetry and the fine arts is generally in proportion to the 
developementofIdeality. Temperament, however, modiftes the effects of 
this as well as of all the other organs. The nervous temperaiment, being 
most favourable to refinement and susceptibil’iy, greatly enhances the 
practical effects öf this faculty. 

Tdeality is necessary to a tragic actor. The tone of voice surtabie to 
% is elevated and majestic- and hence it is essential to enable the 


 personages whom he re- 


. fall—impress the mind 
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performer to feel.and ex- -  CHauceEr. 
press the greatness of the GE 





presents. 

In some individuals the 
font part ol this organ is 
tnost developed, in others 
ıhe back part; and, from 
a few cases which Ihave 
observed, there is reason 
to believe that the latter - 
isaseparate organ. The I 
back part is left without a 
number on the bust, and 
a mark of interrogation 
is inscribed on it, to de- 
note that the function isa 


subject of inquiry. The \ RRRRIY 


N 
Ri h 


back part touches Cau- 
tiousness ; and I suspect 
that excitement of this 
organ, in a moderate de- 
gree, is an ingredient in Goa: 
the emotion of the sub- 
lime. "The roar of thun- 
der, or of a cataract—the 
beetling cliff suspended 
high in air, and threaten- 
ing to cause ruin by its 


with feelings -of terror ; 
and it is only such objects 
that produce the _senti- 
ment of sublimity. It 
would be interesting to 
take two individuals with 
equal Ideality, but ihe one 
possessed of much and 
the other of littie Cau- 
tiousness, to the vale of 
Glencve, the pass of Bor- 
rowdale, the cave of Staf- 
fa, or some other scene 
in which the elements 
of the sublime predomi- 
nate, and to mark their different emotions. I suspect thatthe large C ıu 
tiousness would give the more profound and intense emotions of sublimity. 

Like all other faculties, Ideality may be abused. When permitted te 
take the ascendency over the’öther powers, and to seek its own gratifica- 
tion to ıhe neglect of the serious duties of life—or when cultivated to so 
great an excess agto produce a finical and sickly refinement—it becomes 
a source of great @Vils. It appears to have reached this state of diseased 
excitement in Rousseau. “The impossibility of finding actual beings, 
(worthy of himself,) ihrew me,” says he, “ into the regions of fancy ; ard 
seeing that no existing object was worthy of my delirium, I nourished it 
'n an ideal werld, which my creative imagination soon 'peopled to ıny 
beart’sdesire. In my continual ecstasies I drank in torrents of the muB 
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delicious seutiments which ever entered the heart of man. Forgetting 
altogether the human race, I made society for myself of perfect creatures, 


as celestial by their virtues as their beauties, and of sure, tender, and 


faithful friends, such as I have never seen here below. I took such de- 
light in gliding along the air with the charming objects with which I sur- 
rounded myself, that I passed hours and days without noticing time ; and 
losing the recollection of everything, scarcely had I eaten a morsel, but 
I burned to escape,” and return tothis enchanted world. The theory of 
this condition of mind appears to be, that Rousseau. invigorated and 
refined every faeulty in his imaginary personages, till it reached the 
standard of excellence fitted to please his large Ideality, and then he 
luxuriated in contemplating the perfeetion which he had created. 

The passion for dress, ornament, and finery, which in some individuals 
goes beyond all reasonable bounds, and usurps the place of the serious 
and respectable virtues, results from an abuse of Ideality, Wonder, and 
Love of Approbation, and is generally accompanied by a deficient de- 
velopement of the organs of Conscientiousness and reflection. 

In an hospital Dr. Gall found this organ considerably developed in a 
man who was insane ; and remarked to the physicians who accompanied 
him, that he observed the external sign which indicted a talent for poetry. 
The patient, in point of fact, possessed this talent ; for, in his state of 
alienation, he continually composed verses, which sometimes were not 
deficient in point and vigour. He belonged to the lowest class, and had 
received no education. In the collection of M. Esquirol Dr. Gall saw 
a mask of an insane person, who also was habitually occupied in versify- 
ing ; and in it the organ in question is considerably larger than any of the 
others. Dr. Willis mentions a patient of his, who, during his paroxysms 
of insanity, which were anxiously expected, was conscious of the most 
delightful and elevated emotions, and wrote poetry and prose with equal 
facility. This state of feeling always disappeared when the fit went off. 

The sentiment of Ideality corresponds in some degree to that of 
“ Taste,’ admitted by Mr. Stewart; only he regards taste as one of the 
powers acquired by habits of study or of business. 

Mr. Stewart has written an Essay on Beauty, in which he arrives at 
the conclusion, that this word does not denote one single and simple 
emotion, but that external objects are said to be beautiful in a variety of 
instances in which they excite agreeable feelings, although the kinds of 
emotion which they call forth are very different. Thus, it is correct 
speech to call a mathematical theorem beautiful, a rose beautiful, and a 
lovely woman beautiful ; yet the qualities of these three objects, and the 
kinds of emotion which they excite, are so different, that they have no 
common property, except that of the feeling excited by all of them being 
agreeable. 

Mr. Stewart appears to be correct in this observation, and it is valuable, 
in so far as it direets our attention to the vagueness of the word beauty ; 
but it throws no light on the theory of the Beantifül itself. Phrenology, 
however, enables us to supply Mr. Stewart’s deficiency in this respeet. 
Every faculty is gratified wıth contemplating the objeets to which it is 
naturally related. A grand and solemn hymn pleases the faculty of 
Veneration, and is, on acedünt of raising this delight, pronounced to be 
beautiful A symmetrical figure gratifies the faculty of Forın, and, on 
account of the pleasure it produces, is also terined beautiful. A closely 
logical discourse pleases Causality and Comparison, and, on this account, 
is in like manner said tobe heantiful. ilence, the inventors of language, 
little prone to nice and metaphysical distinctions, framed the word beauty, 
to express only the general emotion of pleasure. of a calm and refined 
Bature, arising in tlie mind on contemplating outward objects of various 
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sinds ; and in this sense a person may be alive to beauty, who enjoys a 
very imperfect endowment of Ideality. But the function of this faculty 
is to produce a peculiarly exquisite and intense emotion of pleasure, on 
surveying certain qualities in external objects; and it surpasses so vastly 
in strength and sublimity the perceptions of beauty communicated by the 
other faculties, that it may itself be regarded as the fountain of this de- 
lightful emotion, and be styled the Faculty of the emotion of Beauty. 
When active from internal causes it desires beauty, splendour, grandeur, 
and perfection for its gratification, and prompts the other faculties to 
produce and seek out objects invested with these qualities. 

Dr. Thomas Brown* treats of ıhe sentiment of beauty as an original 
emotion of the mind ; and his doctrine might, with the change of names, 
almost be adopted by a phrenologist in speaking of Ideality. „According 
to our doctrine, the knowing faculties perceive objects as they exist— 
such as a landscape, a statue, or a Grecian temple ; and the faculty of 

== Ideality, excited by their features, glows with a delightful and elevated 
‘= emotion; and to the qualities in the external objects which kindle this 
lively_sentiment of pleasure, we ascribe the attribute of beauty. Beauty, 
—— therefore, though appreciated in the first instance by the perceptive facul- 
"  ties, is enjoyed as a strong emotion only when these act in conjunction 
„with Ideality. If“the intellect acts alone, Ideality remaining quiescent, 
the feeling of beauty experienced will be less vivid. Hence, if a person 
be extremely deficient in Ideality, the most lovely objects in external 
“ nature may appear to him invested with all their pleasing attributes of 
form, colour, size, and arrangement ; but he will never thrill with that” 
sublime emotion, or that ecstatic delight, which prompts the exclamation 
that the object contemplated is exquisitely beautiful. Dr. Tlıomas Brown, 
in perfect conformity with this doctrine, says: “You are now in no 
danger of confounding that view of beauty, which regards it as an emotion, 
dependent on the existence of certain previous perceptions or conceptions, 
which may induce :t, but may also, by the operation of the common laws 
of suggestion, induce, at other times, in like manner, o/her states of mind, 
exclusive of the emotion—with the very different doctrine, that regards 
beauty as the object of a peculiar internal sense, which might, therefore, 
from the analogy conveyed in that name, be supposed to be as uniform 
“in its feelings as our other senses, on the presence of their particular 
objects, are uniform, or nearly uniform, in the intimations afforded by 
them. Such a sense of beauty,” says he, ‘“asa fixed regular object, we 
assuredly have not, but it does not follow, that we are without such an 
original susceptibility of a mere emotion, that is not, like sensation, the 
"= direct and uniform effect of the presence of its objects, but may vary in 
the occasions on which it rises, like our other emotions ; love, for exam- 
ple, or hate, or astonishment, which various circumstances may produce, 
or various other circumstances may prevent from arising.” 

If Dr. Brown had added to his theory the statement, that some in- 
dividuals possess from nature a great susceptibility of experieneing the 
emotion of beauty, while others appear almost insensible to it, as is the 
case also with the emotions of love, hate, and astonishment, which he men- 
tions—and that this constitutional difference is one great cause of the 
different perceptions of beauty enjoyed by different persons—he would 
have rendered his explanation of the phenomenon nearly complete. 

The question has been much agitated, What constitutes poetry?! They 
„answer afforded by Phrenology is, that the elements of poetry are all the ' 
feelings and perceptions of the human faculties, imbued with the quality \ 


»f Ideality. Ideality itself is a primitive emotion, which may be described, a 
ut cannot be defined. It harmonizes, and may therefore blend, with Eu 
* Vol. iii., pp. 134-5. 5 SS e 
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tion to its own nature. If it isthe feeling of the beautiful, then ıt will 


faculties, and stand opposed to all imperfection. i 

By communicating the desire of perfection, Ideality erects a high stan 
dard in the mind, by which to compare actual atrainments. Viewed in 
this light, it appears to be an important element in the mental constitu- 
tion of man, as a progressive being. To the lower animals, which can- 
not pass beyond their primitive condition, a desire of arriving at a more 
perfect state would have been a source of pain; whereas to ınan, with 
an undefined scope of improvement before him, no feeling could be more 
useful and delightful. When regulated by reason, the perfection which 
it aims at is not that which belongs to God or to superior beings; but 

_ that which results from the best action of all the faculties of man as a 
being of limited power. 

Lord Jetfrey’s article on Beauty, in the Supplement tothe Encyclopedia 
Britannica,* appears to me to proceed on a misconception of the theory 
of Dr. Brown, and to be unsound and inconsistent with human nature. 
Hir lordship conceives that all * emotions of beauty and sublimity must 
have for their objects the sufferings or enjoyments of sentient being ;” 
and he rejects, ‘ as intrınsically absurd and incredible, the supposition, 
that material objects, which obviously do neither hurt nor delight the 
body, skould yet excite, by their mere physical qualities, the very power- 
ful emotions which are sometimes excited by the spectacle of beauty.” 
Accordingly he lays it down, that the pleasure we enjoy in contemplating 
a Highland landscape arises from associating, with the wilds which we 
gaze upon, ideas of the rude sons of the mist and the mountain who in- 
habit them; from our conjuring up, while we look upon their scenes, 
recollections of their loves, their hates, their strifes, their shouts of victory, 
and their lamentations over the dead ; and from our ascribing the delight 
occasioned by these emotions to the external objects themselves, as their 
eause, and conceiving them to possess the quality of beauty, when, in 
truth, they are only the occasions which excite these other emotions in 
our minds. In the bust of Lord Jeffrey Ideality isnot the most prominent 
feature ; but the organs of Eventuality, Comparison, and Causality are 
large ; and this combination would produce precisely such a state of mind, 
on surveying a mountain-pass, as what he here describes. Ideality not 
being very energetic, the emotions ofsublimity and grandeur would be only 
secondary in power ; whereas Eventuality, Comparison, and Causality, 
being more vigorous, and in ceaseless activity, would suggest a thousand 

ineidents, and their relations, connected with the scene. This state of 
mind, however, would be peculiar to persons possessing this combination. 

To put this theory to the test of experiment, I accompanied a French 
gentleman to the Trosachs, and marked his emotions as he stood in the 
gorge of the pass leading toward Lock Katrine. He was comparatively a 
stranger to the manners, customs, and history of Scotland; although, atthe 
same time, from acquaintance with English literature, he had some few 


\ naturally combine with the highest and best manifestations of the otlıer 


> Ideas concerning the inhabitants of the mountains, which he might have 


associated with the rocks which he beheld. He possessed, however, 
eonsiderable Ideality and a cultivated understanding. When the scene 
burst upon him in the full effulgence of ts glory, he stood in mute astonish- 


“y ment and delight, until I asked him what ideas were passing in his mind. 


His answer was, “Mon Dieu, je sens, et je ne pense pas.” I explained 
to him the motive of the question, and he declared that he experienced 
only feelings of the most intense and elevating description ; that every 
herve thrilled with pleasure, and that he thought of nothing, but resigned 
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nimself entirely to these delightful emotions. On analyzing the‘, ao 
said that he felt his mind excited to rapture by the richness and exquisite 
elegauce of the trees and shrubs with which the mountains were clothed ; 
that his soul was awed into sublimity by the stupendous and broken cliffs 
which towered in magnificence to the clouds ; and that even the chill of 
fear crept silently along his nerves, as the projecting precipices were per- 
ceived threatening to fall, and to cut off communication with the world 
around: and again he declared, that he thought not, and cared uot, who 
inhabited the wilds, until the force of the first and most exquisite emotion 
was spent;; after which his mind began to be occupied with ideas of col- 
lateral objects, or coo]ly to think; and that then the emotion diminished 
apidly in intensity, till at last it ceased entirely to exist. 

On another occasion J accompanied a gentleman, also of education and 
a cultivated understanding, but with liitle Ideality, to the same spot, He 
looked calınly around, and exclaimed, “ Pretty treesthese! High hills! 
Terrible uproar of elements been here! Difkcult pass for the Highland- 
ers!” &c.; buthe exhibited no emotion and no deep-toned sentiment of 
the sublime, like the other. 

The former of these instances showed that the supposition “that ma- 
terial objects, which obviously do neither hurt nor delight the body, should 
yet excite, by their mere physical qualities, the very powerful emotions 
which are sometimes excited by the spectacle of beauty,” is not quite so 
“intrinsically absurd and incredible ” as Lord Jeffrey imagines ; while 
the second instance indicated that Ideality is truly the faculty which feels 
the beautiful and the sublime, and that, where it is not powerful, the most 
magnificent scenes may be regarded with pleasure, but with no intense 
emotions of beauty. 

In composition this faculty imparts splendour and elevation to the 
style, and it ıanifests itself in prose as well as ıı poetry. The style of 
Lord Bacon is remarkably imbued with the splendour of Ideality, some- 
times to excess, while that of Locke is as decidedly plain; and the por- 
traits of both show that their heads corresponded with these different 
manifestations. Hazlitt’s head indicated a large developement of Ideality, 
and the faculty glows in his compositions. It was the sustaining power 
which gave effect to his productions ; for he was eminent for neither 
sound principles, correct observations, nor extensive knowledge. He 
seems to have relied chiefly on his imagination and language for success ; 
and his works are already sinking into the shades of oblivion. In Lord 
Jetfrey’s head, as it appears in the bust, Ideality does not predominate. 
The report was current at the time, that the review of Lord Byron’s 
Tragedies, which appeared in No. Ixxii. of the Edinburgh Review, (Feb- 
ruary, 1822,) was the joint production of these two celebrated authors ; 
and keeping in view the fact that Mr. Hazlitt’s Ideality is larger than Lord 
Jefirey’s, it would not be difheult, by a careful analysis of the article, to 
assign to each the sentences which he wrote. Lord Jeffrey’s predomi- 
nating intellectual organs are Eventuality, which treasures up simple in- 
cidents or events; ÖOomparison, which glances at their analogies arı 
relations; and Oausality, which gives depth and logical consistency to 
the whole. Hazlitt, on the other hand, possessed a large Comparison, 
respectable Causality, with a decidedly large Ideality, elevating aud adorn- 
ine his intelleetual conceptions. Proceeding on these views, I would 
attribute the following sentence to Lord Jeffrey’s pen, as characteristic‘ 
of his manner. Speaking of the qualities of Shakspeare’s writings, ıbe 
reviewer says: “ Though time may have hallowed things that were at 
first but common, and accidental associations imparted a charm to muck 
that was in itself indifferert, we cannot but believe that tlıere was au 
original sanctity which tim« only matured and extended, and an 'nheren 
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eharm from which the association derived al! its power. And when we 
look candidly and calmiy to the works of our early dramatısts, it is impos- 
sible, we think, to dispute, that, after eriticism has done ils worst on 
them ; after all deductions for impossible plots and fantastical characters, 
unaccountable forms of speech, and occasional extravagance, indelicacy, 
and horrors ; there is a facility and richness about them, both of thought 
and of diction ; a force of invention, and a depth of sagacity ; an originality 
of conception, and a play of fancy; a nakedness and energy of passion, 
and, above all, a copiousness of imagery, and a sweetness and flexibility 
of verse, which is altogether unrivalled in earlier or in later times; and 
places them, in our estimation, in the very highest and foremost place 
among ancient or modern poets.”* In this passage we have the minute- 
ness of enumeration of Eventuality, the discrimination of Comparison 
and Causality, and the good taste of a fair, but none of the elevation, 
ornament, and intensity of alarge, Ideality. In another part of the same 
reviewt we find the following sentences : In Byron, “there are some 
sweet lines, and many of great weight and energy ; but the general march 
of the verse is cumbrous and unmusical. His lines do not vibrate like 
polished lances, at once strong and light, in the hands of his persons, but 
are wielded like clumsy batons in a bloodless affray.... He has too little 
sympathy with the ordinary feelings and frailties of humanity to suc- 
ceed well in their representation. ‘His soul is like a star, and dwells 
apart.’... It does not * hold the mirror up to nature,’ nor catch the hues of 
surrounding objects; but, like a kindled furnace, throws out its intense 
glare and gloomy grandeur on the narrow scene which it irradiates.’’ 
Here we perceive the glow of Ideality : the simplieity of the former style 


is gone, and the diction has become elevated, figurative, and ornamental. _ 


I am not informed regarding the particular sentences which each of the 
above-named gentlemen wrote in this review : but these extracts will 
serve as brief examples of the differences produced on the style when 
Ideality sheds few or many beams on the pen of the author ; and I regard 


the probabilities as very strong, that the passages are assigned to their 
actual sources. 


The organ is ascertained. 


20. WIT, OR MIRTHFULNESS. 


Every one knows what is meant by wit, and yet no word presents more 
difficulties in its definition. Dr. Gall observes, that, to convey a just idea 
of the faculty which produces it, he could discover no better method than 
to describe it as the predominant feature in the minds of Rabelais, Cer- 


» vantes, Boileau, Racine, Swift, Sterne, Voltsire. In all these authors, 


' and in many other persons who manifest a similar talent, the anterior. 


superior-lateral parts of the forehead are prominent and rounded. When 
this developement is excessively large, it is attended with a disposition, 
apparently irresistible, to view objects in a ludicrous light. 

Wit, however, is not the only cause of laughter Taughing, like ery- 
ing, may arise from a variety of faculties. I am acquainted with a boy 
in whom Acquisitiveness is large, and who laughs when one gives him a 
penny. _Änother youth, who possesses a large Love of Approbation, laughs 
when unexpected praise is bestowed upon him. These facts, to which 
“many more might be added, show that we may smile from any pleasing 
affection of the sentiments, or even of some of the propensities; and that 
ıhe catıise öfa smile is not always the ludicrous. This view is confirmed 
by the eireumstances which occur in hysterical affections. It is not un- 
sommon to see a lady or child laugh and cry alternately and invo! ıntarıiy 

* Pp. 416-17. + P. 420. 
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apparently on account of some varyıng affection of the whole mental sys 
tem, rather than from any particular ludierous or distressing idea present 
ıng itself by turns to the fancy. I have noticed farther, that a large 


„ ‚developeinent of Hope, Benevolence, and Wonder, producing happy emo- 


vions, predisposes the possessor to laugh ; while Cautiousness, Veneration, 


See oa and Reflection, when predomifant, give rise to a 
"natural ser 
faculties being grave and solemn. 


usness and gravity; adverse to laushter, the tone of_these 
g Y; 8 


There may be much excellent wit, without exeiting us to laugh. In 


“ deed Lord Chesterfield lays it down as a characteristie feature of ar 
© accomplished gentleman, that :h& should never laugh ; and although thıs 
“rule is absurd, yet there may be a high enjoyment of wit without laughter 


The following are instances in point : There is a story of a Nottingham 
shire publican, Zittlejohn by name, who put up the figure of Robin Hood 
for a sign, with the following lines helow it: 
“All ye that relish ale that’s good, 
Come in and drink with Robin Hood ; 
If Robin Hood is not at home, 
Come in and drink with Zittlejohn.” 
This is genuine wit, what even Chesterfield would allow to be so; anı 
yet it does not force us to laugh. Another instance is the following 
Louis XV. once heard thaf an English nobleman (Lord Stair) at his cour 
was remarkably like himself. Upon his lordship’s going to court, the king 
who was very guilty of saying rude things, observed, upon seeing him, 
“A remarkable likeness, upon my word! My lord, was your mother evei 
in France’ To wlich his lordship replied, with great politeness, “ No, 
please your majesty, but my father was.” This also is admirably witty ; 
but it does not excite laughter. In Prior’s song-upon a young lady en- 
treating her mother to allow her to come out, (as it is called,) there is an 
allusion which, likewise, is very fine wit, although it is not laughable. 
The lady is alluding to the liberty enjoyed, and the conquests made, by 
her elder sister. The last two stanzas are these: 
“ Dear, dear mamma, for once let me 
Like her my fortune try, 
ll have an earl as well as she, 
Or know the reason why. 
The fair prevailed—mamma gave way, 
And Kitty, at her desire, 
“ OBTAINED THE CHARIOT FOR A DAY, 
AND SET THE WORLD ON FIRE.” . 

In all these instances every one must perceive wıt, although no incli- 
nation to laughter is excited. In the following cases, again, the risible 
musecles are affected, though, in fact, the real point of wit contained in them 
is infinitely less: 

The story of the Nottingham publican, named Littlejohn, who erected 
the sign of Robin Hood, goes on to say, that Mr. Littlejohn having died, 
his successor thought it a pity to lose so capital a sign and so much ex- 
cellent poetry, and accordingly retained both ; only, erasing his predeces- 
sor’s name, he substituted hisown inits place. The lines then ran thus: 

“ All ye who relish ale that’s good, 
Come in anddrink with Robin Hood ; 
If Robin Hood is notat home, : 
Come in and drink with Samuel Johnson.” 

The whole wit is now gone, and yet the lines are much more laughable 
than before. Inlike manner, when a servant let a tongue fall from a plate, 
and a gentleman at the table said, ‘Oh, never mind ; it's a mere lapsus 
lingu@,” there was genuine wit inthe remark ; but when another servant, 
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ho had heard that this was witty, let fall a shoulder of mutton, and 
thought to get off by styling this accident, too, a /apsus lingue, the whole 
wit was extinguished, but laughter would be more irresistibly proveked. 
Now, in what does the wit of the first instances consist ! and what is the 
rause of the more laughable effect of the second class of cases, in which 
the wit is actually extinguished ? 5 

This leads me to a defmition of wit. Locke describes it as “ Iying 
most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting those together with quick- 
ness and variety, wherein can be found any. resemblance or congrunty, 
thereby to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable visions in the fancy.”* 
Now, it may be demonstrated, that. this definition is erroneous. For ex- 
ample, when Goldsmith, in his beautiful verses on hope, compares that 
great blessing of humanity to the light of a taper, he adds a circumstance 
of resemblance, which, according to Locke’s definition, is the perfection 
of wit: 

“ Hope, like the glimmering taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers the way, 
And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray.” 
But this, ın point of fact, is only exquisitely beautiful, and not ın tne 
least witty. In like manner, Moore, in the following verses, introduces 
comparisons, which also have great beauty, but are entirely destitute of 
wit. In his’song on music’s powers to awaken the ınemory, he says: 
“ Like the gale which sighs along 
Beds of oriental flowers, 
Is the grateful breath of song 
That once was heard in happier hours. 
Filled with halm, the gale sighs on, 
When the flowers have sunk in death, 
So when pleasure’s dream is gone, 
Its memory lives in music’s breath.” 
Again, in speaking of the pains of memory, he says: 
“ When I remember all 
The friends so link’d together, 
I’ve seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted ; 
Whose lights are fled, whose garland’s dead, 
And all but he departed.” 

In these instances we have the most unexpected resemblances presented 
to the mind, beautiful, as I have said, but not witty ; and when we ana- 
lyze the images, we are able to refer themall to Comparison and Ideality 
as their origin ;. the suggestion ofsimple resemblance, adorned with beauty, 
being their constituent elements. 

Wherein, then, do the comparisons which are witty, such as those 
already cited, or Hudibras’s famous simile, . 

“When, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn,” 
differ from those which are not witty? This brings us at last to the con- 
sideration of the real nature of wit, and to the main object of all these 
remarks, the function of the organ now under consideration. 

The authority of the metaphysieians tends to support the idea that the 
talent.for perceiving resemblances is distinet from that which diseriminates 
differences. Malebranche observes, that “ There are geniuses of two 
sorts. The one remarks easily the differences existing between ybjects 


* Essay onthe Human Understanding, b. ii., c. xi., $ 2. 
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and these are the excellent geniuses. The others imagine and suppose 
reseınblances between things, and these are the superficial minds.”* 
Locke makes the same distinction. After speaking of witas “ Iying most 
in the assemblage of ideas wherein arıy resemblanee or eongruity can be 
found,” he proceeds thus: “ Judgment, on the coutrary, lies quite on the 
sther side, in separating carefully, one from another, ideas wherein can 
be found the least difference, thereby to avoid being misled by sımılıtude 
and by afinity to take one thing for ano:her.””t Lord Bacon says, that 
“the chief and (as it were) radical distinction between minds, in regard to 
philosophy and science, is this—that some minds have greater power and 
are more fitted for the observation of the differences, others for the obser 

vation of the resemblances, of things.” 

These ideas will be better understood by an illustration. The objec 
tion is sometimes stated, that Phrenology is no science, because a large 
organ of Destructiveness and a large organ of Benevolence may be found 
ın the same head, and then they will neutralize each ather, Iıke an acid 
and.an alkalı. This objection would spring from amind in which the power 
of! perceiving resemblances was greater than that which perceives diffe- 
rences, and would appear conclusive at first sight to minds similarly con- 
stituted. But a person having a large endowment of the faculty for per- 
ceiving distinctions, would discriminate in a moment the difference between 
two chemical substances, placed in a state of mechanical mixture, and two 
organs subsisting separately, having distinct functions, and caleulated for 
acting on different occasions ; and he would see that the analogy had no 
force whatever. 

Supposing, then, that the faculty of Comparison, to be afterward treated 
of, perceives resemblances, the question occeurs, Which is the faculty that 
perceives differences? Mr. Scott has been led to believe, that this de- 
pends upon the faculty of Wit, and that the primitive function ofthe power 
is to distinguish differences. He conceives that, in all the foregoing in- 
stances in which wit is recognised, there is ‘“a mixture of congruity and 
incongruity, or that incongruity appears where congruity was expected,’ 
which in principle is the same thing. This is nearly the definition of wit 

iven by Beattie, and it approaches closely to that given by Campbell and 

r. Thomas Brown. Now, he says that the proper function of the faculty 
under discussion is to perceive difference—to observe, in short, incongruity 
—-and that it is only when this is done that wit is at all recognised. The 
wit in Lord Stair’s reply lies in the incongruity between the answer which 
Louis received and that which he expected. He evidently anticipated 
that Stair would say that his mother had been in France: and the king 
meant it to be inferred, that she had been false, and that Stair was his 
brother. His lordship’s reply, on the contrary, completely turned the 
tables on the king. “No, but my father was,” implied that Louis, by 
parity of reason, was descended of Stair’s father. In like manner, when 
Kitty 

“ Obtained the chariot for a day, 
And set the world on fire,” 
we perceive the comparison between the young beauty’s exploit and that 
of Pheton with the chariot of the Sun ; and the difference or incongruity 
is so striking, that we feel it asan essential ingredient in the description, 
and relish it as wit. In the comparison of hope to the taper, on the 
Biher hand, 
« Which still, as darker grows the night. 
Emits a brighter ray,” 


* Rech.'de la Verits, liv. ıi., 2d part, c. ix, 
+ Essay, &e., b. ii., c.xi., sect. 2. 
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wa altend only to the resemhlance, which is very strıking and beautimu, 
and not to the points of difference ; and then the image strikes us asa pure 
comparison, and not as implying any incongruity—and, in consequence, 
it is not felt as witty. 
Wit, therefore, appears to consist chiefly in an intellectual perception 
of difference, of incongruity amid congruity ; and hence wit, like an argu- 
ment, may be retailed a thousand times, from mind to mind, without losing 
its intrinsie qualities ; while humour, which is ascribed chiefly to Secretive- 
ness, is entirely personal, and must be witnessed at the first hand Lo be at 
all enjoyed.* These are the ideas of Mr. Scott, who has treated the sub- 
ject at great length in T’he Phrenological Journal. It is impossible to give 
here a comprehensive abstract of his views, and I shall, therefore, quote 
only one paragraph. ‘I strongly incline,” says he, “to think that this is 
an intellectual faculty, aud that, while its function, as well as that of Com- 
parison and Causality, is to compare ideas or feelings together, its special 
function consists in the peculiar manner of comparing. It does not coın- 
pare, as Comparison does, to discover resemblances or analogies, nor, as 
Causality does, to draw refined distinctions, or to observe close philoso- 
phical relations; but it compares for the purpose of discovering broad, 
violent, extravagant contrasts, and of bringing together ideas the most in- 
congruous, disproportionate, and opposite in existence.” (Vol. iv., p. 195.) 
Dr. Spurzheim, on the other hand, is of opinion that ‘“the same power 
which perceives resemblances perceives differences also. I see no rea- 
son,’ says he, ‘ for adopting two faculties for the act of discrimination. 
The same power perceives the harmony and disharmony of tones; there 
is only one power of Colouring ; and the proportion and disproportion in 
dimensions are felt by the same faculty of Size; inthe same way, I think 
that Comparison alone distinguishes similitudes and dissimilitudes, diffe- 
rences, analogies, or identities.”’” It must, however, be remarked on this 
passage, that the ultimate or simple function of Comparison is still under 
aiscussion, and that there sveins to be a difference between the compari- 
sons made by it and those made by Size, Form, Tune, and Colouring.t 
Dr. Spurzheim considers the faculty now under consideration to be “a 
sentiment which disposes men to view everything in a gay, joyful, and 
mirthful manner.” Heregards it as ‘“‘ given to man to render him merry 
and gay—feelings not to be confounded with satisfaction or contentment: 
these are aflections of every faculty, while gayety and mirthfulness belong 
to that which now occupies our attention.” According to this view, wit 
consists in conceptions formed by the intellectual powers, inbued»with the 
sentiment of the ludicrous; in the sarne way as poetry consists in the 
productions of the other faculties, acting in combination with, and elevated 
by, Ideality. Dr. Spurzheim observes, that, even granting Mr. Scott’s 
supposition that one faculty perceives resemblances and another differences, 
it still appears necessary to admit a special feeling of Mirthfulness. “* We 
may excite Mirthfulness, it is true, by making comparisons of things 
which differ ; but,” says he, “we may do so also by comparing things 
which resemble each other. If, amid incongruity and difference, we seek 
for analogies, the faculty of Comparison is active, and, combined with 
Mirthfulness, it will undoubtedly make us laugh. But we may laugh 
heartily at a single object, without allusion to any difference. Those who 
are the most disposed to laugh and to be merry, are not always the most 
‚atelligent and the most skilful in distinguishing either analogies or difle- 
‚ences. The feeling of Mirthfulness, therefore, seems to be special. It 


* The theory of humour is explained on p. 162. 

t On this point, which it is unnecessary to discuss here in detail, see 7’ha 
Phrenological Journal, vi., 384, and ix., 435, 495 ; also the section on Comp» 
risou in this work. 
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may be excited by pointing out d“fferences or resemblances, by the agency 
of various feelings, by playing tricks, or by inspiring fear. The iunda 
inental power, then, cannot be wit. This is only one of its applications, 
and results from its combination with intelleet.” An ingenious writer in 
The Phrenologicul Journal, vol. iv., p. 364, supports, with much ability, 
Mr. Scott’s opinion, that the power of discrimination arises from the organ 
No. 20 ; but also states weighty reasons for considering the sense of the 
‚ludierous as a distinct mental power, not intellectual, but affective, the 
organ of which is not yet ascertained, but which he is disposed to look 
for between the organs of Wit, Wonder, and Imitation. T'he locality of 
the organ No. 20 in the forehead, among those of the intellectual facul- 
ties, certainly is a ground for presuming that its function is not affective. 
Mr. Hewett Watson, however, thinks that Mr. Scott’s ideas are untenable, 
“inasmuch as the poet Moore, in whose mask Wit is but ımoderately 
developed, evinces a very considerable perception of difference.”* 

“In The Phrenological Journal, vol. vi., p. 451, Mr. Watson has given 
a different analysis of this faculty from that of Mr. Scott, and ably ıllus- 
trated it. He regards it as an intellectual power, whose function is to 
take cugnizance of the nature or intrinsic properties of things, the office 
af Causality being to perceive the ‘ relations of causation and dependence 
# general.” According to him, the ludicrous is a mode of manifestation 
‘f all the intellectual faculties, and he gives examples in which Sheridar 

nd Moore display great wit, ehiefly from Individuality and Cormparison. 
The faculty now under discussion also produces wit as a mode of mani- 
festation; but he conceives that it does so always by comparing or con- 
trasting the intrinsic qualities of objects. The study of character “ is 
included in the functions of Wit, not merely the actions performed, but 
the real dispositions.”” “ Let usnow take up,” sayshe, “the Sentimental 
Tour of Sterne, in whose mask Causality and Wit are predominating 
organs. Almost the whole tenor of this work, unlike that of most tour- 
ists, consists of disquisitions concerning the dispositions and inherent 
qualities of persons and things’; for, instead of narrating whom and what 
he saw, his attention seems to have been absorbed in-speculations as to 
their conditions, dependences, nature, and qualities. We wish to con- 
dense the evidence in support of the views now advanced concerning the 
organ of Wit, and shall, therefore, be sparing in our quotations from eack 
author, and, indeed, select them rather as examples than evidence, leaving 
to those who may feel inclined the ofüce of trying their soundness, by 
reference to the general writings of the authors enumerated. In the Pre- 
face written for the Sentimental Journey we havethe following disquisition : 

“+ Your idle people leave their native country, and go abroad for some 
reason or reasons, which may be derived from one of these general causes 
—-Inferiority of body ; Imbecility of mind ; or Inevitable necessity. 

“The first two include all those who travel by land or by water, 
labouring with pride, curiosity, vanity, or spleen, subdivided and combined 
ad infinitum. 

‘The third class includes the whole army of peregrine martyrs; more 
especially those travellers who set out upon their travels with the benefit 
of clergy, either as delinquents travelling under the direction of governors 
recommended by the magistrates—or young gentlemen transported by the 
cruelty of parents and guardians, and travelling under the direction of 
governors recommended by Oxford, Aberdeen, and Glasgow. 

«+ There is a fourth class, but their number is so small that they would 
not deserve a distinction, were it not necessary in a work of this nature 
to observe the greatest precision and nicety, to avoid a confusion of cha= 
racter. And these men I speak of are such as cross the seas, and s@ 


* Phren. Journ., vi., 451. ” 
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ourn in a land of strangers, with a view of saving money for various 
reasons and upon various pretences ; but as they mizht also save tneın- 
selves and others a great deal of unnecessary trouble by saving their money 
at home, and as'their reasons for travelling are the least complex of any 
Sther species of emigrants, I shall distinguish these gentlemen by the name 
vf ‘Simple Travellers.’ 

“+ Thus ihe whole eircle of traveliers may be reduced to the following 
heads: 


Idle Travellers, Proud Travellers, 
Inquisitive Travellers, Vain Travellers, 
Lying Travellers, Splenetic Travellers. 


“ «Then follow 


The Travellers of Necessity, 

The Delinquent and Felonious Traveller, 

The Unfortunate and Innocent Traveller, 

The Simple Traveller; and, lastly, 

The Sentimental Traveller, (meaning thereby myself.’) 

“ There is in these distinctions an admixture both of philosophy and 
wit, but certainly more of the former ; and if our readers have gone along 
with our previous conclusions, they will scarcely hesitate to attribute both 
the one and the other to the organ bearing the cognomen of the latter. 
Again he says: 

“+ The sons and daughters of service part with liberty, but not «-ıth 
nature, in their contracts ; they are flesh and blood, and have their I-:tle 
vanities and wishes in the’midst of the house. of bondage, as well as tl.eir 
task-masters.’ - 

““ Sheridan enjoyed no slight reputation as a wit ; but any one taking ':e 
trouble to analyze his manifestations in that way, will soon perceive tlat 
the wit of this reımarkable individual almost always consists of compart- 
sons, or contrasts of proportion, position, objects, and events, with littie 
or x» reference to their attributes or inherent properties. For instance, 
he compares a tall thin man with a short fat wife, to a church and steeple ; 
beaux flirting with a lady seated in a very high carriage, to supporters hang- 
ing half-way up the door ; atailthin man, toa tree run up against a wall; 
and such a one with his arms spread, toa crosson a Good-Friday bun.”” 

“ As, therefore, in the works of individuals noted for the large deve 
lopement of Wit, we find a peculiar tendency to dwell on the essential 
properties of things, and, at the same time, in some of them an equal 
tendency to ridicule all fancy, philosophy, and reasoning, wherein there 
appears neglect or ignorance of these attributes ; as we are not aware of 
any other organ which can include perceptions of this nature in its func- 
tion; and as the inherent properties of the constituent parts of creation 
seem to be intellectual perceptions, equallv distinct from those of condition 
or dependence as those of objects are from those of their position and physi- 
cal properties; there seems no slight probability for supposing the exis- 
tence of some distinct organ for such perceptions ; and, farther, if we find 
them manifested strongly when ıhe organ of Wit islarge ; if the peculiar 
wit and satire believed to be connected with the function of this organ is 
found to depend essentially on such perceptions; and if other kinds of 
wit—that of Curran and Sheridan, for instance—may exist with a mode- 
rate or deficient endowment of this organ ; we shall be alınost necessarily 
forced to the conelusivn that perception of inherent properties does depend 
on the.organ of Wit, unless it can be shown to exist powerful when the 
organ is feebly developed, which we have in vain looked for. 

“It hence appears that the range of this faculty is far more extensive 
and that it forms a much more essential ingredient in our philosophis 
eapacitier, than could be predicated from only observing its manifestations 
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when acting along with Secretiveness, Self-Esteem, Combativeness, and 
Destructiveness, to produce irony, sarcasm, ridicule, and satire ; or, with 
other intellectual powers, to sparkle in the sallies of wit. Directed toward 
man, it probably gives a tendency to investigate the real character, instead 
of resting content with observing appearances or actions, which seems to 
have been greatly the bent of Sterne’s mind, and considerably so of that 
of Franklin. Taking the direction of religion, it will inquire into the 
nature and attributes of God, as manifested in creation. Cowper aflords 
an example of this, and Socrates may be also named. In physiology 
primary or essential function, as distinct from modes of manifestation, and 
particular actions and directions, will be its aim. To the metaphysician 
it will impart a strong desire for ascertaining the nature and inberent 
powers of mind, and of creation in general. Phrenology, being a union 
of the latter two—the metaphysician and the physiologist—its ft unders 
will aflord us a suitable illustration. In the bust of Dr. Gall the organ is 
represented much less developed than in that of Dr. Spurzheim ; and the 
superiority of the latter in discriminating modes of manifestation, and par- 
tieular directions of the mental powers, from the powers themselves, is 
familiar to all phrenologists. Perhaps, too, we shall not err in adducing 
Locke as a negative instance of the faculty. In the portraits of this 
philosopher Comparison and Causality appear greatly larger than Wit; 
and his system derives not only ideas, but the mental feelings, froın ex- 
ternal Impressions ; but as he was obliged to give the mind a capability 
of being affected by impressions on the external senses, he endowed it 
with the faculties of perception, contemplation, memory, comparison, and 
abstraction, which are in reality but modes of activity, not inherent powers 

His grounds for denying the innateness of ideas were their non-manifes- 
*ation, or various modifications in different individuals, from which it 
would seem that modes of being were to him in lieu of innate powers. 

‘“ It has been supposed that the organ of Wit gives a tendency to view 
everything in a ludicrous light ; but if the ideas here proposed concerning 
its functions prove correct, such a supposition must be untenable; and 
that it is so, in point of fact, may be shown by reference to nature. The 
masks of Drs. Cnllen, Franklin, and Spurzheim exhibit a greater deve- 
lopement of the organ than do those of Curran, Swift, and Sheridan. And 
farther, let any one appeal to his own private friends in whom the organ 
is largely developed, and ask whether they are not oftener pained than 
pleased by things of opposite and unharmonizing nature brought into 
unnecessary contact ; and, on the other hand, delighted by harmonies 
between the properties or attributes, whether real or imagınary, of diffe- 
rent objects.’ 

“ It seems that almost all amusing wit consists in a slight resemblance 
addressed to the function of one organ, and at the same time a difference 
to that of another—thus coming still nearer to Mr. Scott’s theory of 
laughter than his own view of wit could do. For, if there were distinet 
organs to perceive resemblance and difference, each would be similarly 
excited by the specimens of wit ; butif these be modes of activity common 
to all the intellectual powers, then one of them is agreeably excited by 
the similarity, and the other jarred by the contrast, producing different 
states of excitement. We say ‘jarred,’ because the more any organ is 
developed, the more are similarities and harmonies between its perceptions 
sought after; Tune, Colour, and Number, for example.” 

My own views coincide with those of Dr. Spurzheim, that the organ in 
question manifests the sentiment of the ludicrous, and that wit consists 
in any form of intellectual conception combined with this sentiment. If 
this opinion is adopted, however, another question arises, namely, What 
are the obiects of the sentiment of the ludicrous? We are able te point 
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out certain forms, colours, and proportions, which are in rinsically beautiful, 
and to specify them as the external objects to which Ideality is related. 
an An ingenious friend stated the idea that there are also external objects 
which, in their own nature, are ludicrous, and which stand in an established 
DIN relation to the sentiinent of gayety. He specified night-caps, the nose, 


the elbow, a sailor with a wooden leg, and a windinill, as examples. Ik 

appears to me that the udierous is merely a mode of ezistence, of which 

almost all'natural-objeets are susceptible, but which 1s not the sole or ıe- 

> cessary characteristic of any of them. The nose, for example, when per- 
fect in form and harımonious in colouring, in relation to the other features, 

N naturally exeites the sentiment of the beautiful, and calls up emotions of 
m pleasure and admiration, and not at all any ludicrous feeling : let its pro- 
ar. portions, however, or its colour, be changed, so that it shall be too long 
or too short, too high or too low, too red or too white, and it will instantly 

excite the sentiment of theludicrous. There are several other sentiments 

which possess the characteristic of having no special objects in nature 

“_..... related to them, but of being liable to be excited by certain modes of ex- 
‚ ıstence. There is no object, for instance, that, in all its modes of exis- 

tence, is specially and directly terrible, or instituted apparently for the 

—— tlirect purpose of rousing Cautiousness. A lion in a cage, or the sea in 

_ acalın, is not terrible; but both become highly so when lashed into fury, 

So and threatening to devour us. The conclusion which I draw from this 
view is, that although a sentiment of the ludicrous has been bestowed on 

us by a benignant Oreator, to render us merry and gay, yet there is no 
‚object in nature which in itselfis essentially and necessarily ludicrous o. 
absurd. If any part of the human form, for example, or any imperfection 

or disproportion in its parts, were necessarily ludicrous, he in whom such 
aberrations occurred would be doubly afllicted—first by the physical in- 
eonvenience ; and, secondly, by being a natural and inevitable object of 
merriment to the whole human race, the latter being by far the greater 

' evil of the two. Byron seems to have entertained the notion that some 

„„ such impression was excited in the ıninds of spectators by his lame foot, 

—  » and itrendered him extremely miserable. It would be in vain to attempt 
-—  « to educate a child by precept and example to feel compassion instead of 
mirth, on seeing an old sailor with a wooden leg, if a maimed man, sup- 

plying his defect by art, were necessarily a \udicrous object. But it would 

be quite possible to do so, if the ludierr s be only a mode of existence, 

and not an inherent quality in objects. By directing the child’s attention 

to the cause of the sailor’s imperfection, probably fighting in defence of 

‚ his country, and tothe inconvenience which he suffers from it, he might be 
rendered an object of interest to Benevolence and Veneration, and thus 

- excite feelings of kindliness and respect, instead of those of the ludicrous. 

This view explains also why the most acute writers have failed in giving 

a satisfactory definition of wit. If no object whatever be in its own na- 

.ture ludicrous, and if every mundane object may assume the ludicrous as 
„one of its modes of existence, it is clear that any definition, or even de- 
'scription of'the Iudicrous, as a specific entity, must be impossible 
The different degrees of developement of the organ, in different indi- 
= viduals, explains why some men see the ludicrous in objects in which it 
is not perceived by others—the larger the organ, the greater being the 
tendeney to discover ludicrous appearances. 

I agree with Mr. Watson, that some individuals, in whom both Wit and 
Causality are largely developed, have a great talent for investigating the 
intrinsie qualities of things, including the primitive functions of the mental 
faculties and bodily organs, yet are not distinguished for wit; while this 
analytic capacity is less conspicuously displayed by «ther persons in whom 
Causality is large and Wit deficient. The organs o Causality were much 
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larger than those of W.t in the heads of Dr. Reid and Mr. Dugald Stewart, 
and neither of them was distinguished for the power of discriminating 
between primitive faculties, the laws of tbeir operation, and the results of 
their ac.ing in combination. Mr. Stewart indeed was reınarkably defi- 
eient in this quality.* Dr. Thomas Brown possessed uch ınore of this 
discriminating talent, and the organ of Wit was larger in his head 
These and several other examples which I have observed, appear to sup- 
port Mr. Watson’s views ; but as the essential function of a faculıy is 
| most strikingly manifested when its organ is in excess, I have observed 
the manifestations of several individuals in whom Wit predominated over 
Causality, and in them I perceived a striking love of the purely ludicrous, 
| with-a-regardlessness equally of the intrinsic and of all the other philoso- 
‚ phieal qualities of things. Their great delight was to heap absurd and 
‚ Incongruous ideas together, to extract laughter out of every object, and 
‚ to enjoy the mirth which their sallies had created. In consequence of 


* The following sentence, waich occurs in the very threshold of his philo- 
sophical writings, affords a striking illustration of the remark in the text : 
“Upon a slight attention to the operations of our own mind,” says he, “ they 
‚appear to be so complicated and so infinitely diversified, that it seems to be 
impossible to reduce them to any general laws. In consequence, however, 
of a more accurate examination, the prospect clears up; and the phenomena 
which appeared at first to betoo various for our comprehension, are found to 
be the result of a comparatively small number of simple and uncompounded 
faculties, or of simple and uncompounded principles of action.” It is ex- 
tremely difhieult to comprehend the distinction between “ faculties ” and ‘“* prin- 
eiples of action,” which is obviously implied in the terms of this sentence. 
r. Stewart proceeds : “ T'hese faculties and principles arethe GENERAL LAWS 
of our constitution, and hold the same place in the philosophy of mind that the 
general laws we investigate in physics hold in that branch ofscience.”* This 
is evidently erroneous. T'he propensity of Destructiveness, for example, is 
a primitive faculty, and it acts according to certain laws. Oneof these laws 
is, that it is excited by injury or provocation ; and that ıt lies dormant when 
its pussessor is:gratified. Under certain influences it may become diseased, 
and then ırisa law of its constitution that it becomes extremely vigorous and 
ungovernable by the other faculties, and that it adds greatly to the energy of 
muscular action. T'he propensity itself is a primitive faculty of our nature, 
and the phenomena which it.exhibits take place regularly, and this regularity 
is metaphorically expressed by saying that it acts according to certain laws, 
which are called laws of our constitution; butthere is a want of diserimina- 
tion in mistaking the laws which the propensity observes, or its mode of 
action, for the propensity itself, which Mr. Stewart here obviously does. The 
same want of penetration is apparent in his remark in regard to the objects 
of our investigation in physical science. It is true, that, in astronomy, the 
objects of our investigation are the laws which the ae of gravitation 
obeys ; but in chemistry, which is equally a physical science, the elements 
and the inherent properties or qualities of substances, whatever these may 
be, are the ultimate objects of investigation, just as the primitive faculties 
areinmind. The modes ofaction ofchemical substances, and the laws which 
they obey, are obviously distinct objects of study from the substances them- 
selves. T'he mineralogist, for instance, studies the diamond simply as it 
exists ; while the chemist investigates its elements, and its modes of action 
when exposed to heat and other external influences. Again, ıt has long been 
disputed, what caloric is in itself, whether it is a sudstance, or a state inerely 
arising from certain modes of action in matter. But the laws which it obeys 
in being radiated, in being reflected, and in being concentrated, are clearly 
distinet objeets of eonsideration from its substance, and yet Mr. Stewart con- 
founds them. This incapacity to discrimiuate between primitive faculties 
and their modes of action runs through almost all his writings. Sometimes 
he reeognises original principles distinetly, as in pp. 367, 371,372. On other 
ecasions, he loses sight of the distinetion between them and modes of action 
| shall revert to this subject when treating of association. 


* Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 2d edit, p. 10 
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ihese observations, ] embrace Dr. Spurzheim’s view that the sentimen: 
of the ludıcrous is the primitive function of the organ. The facts brought 
forward by Mr. Watson remain to be accounted for, and seem to give 
plausibility to the idea that there may be a special organ for taking cog- 
Aizance of intrinsie qualities. 

I do not regard the cases of Curran and Sheridan as attended with 
much diflieulty. In Curran’s mask ıhe organs of Eventuality and Coın- 
parison are large, while those of Oausality and Wit are only full. He 
bad a reputation for wit; but I suspect that he manifested chiefly bur- 
lesque humour ; for I have searched in vain in his speeches, reported in 
the Life written by his Son, for proofs of the former quality. I find in 
his speeches very few of the witty contrasts which distinguish the wri- 
tings of Sterne, Voltaire, and ıhe Reverend Sidney Smith. He does not 
display either philosophical profundity or comprehensiveness of mind. I 
am led by Curran’s biography to infer that he possessed a very active 
temperament, and large Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and Imitation ; 
and that these organs, combined with large Eventuality and Commparison, 
gave him fertility of invention, copiousness of illustration, savoir-faire, and 
a command, to a certain extent, of a coarse satirical humour. By dınt 
of these talents he appears to have addressed himself dexterously to the 
prevailing sympathies of his audience for the time, and to have produced 
an effect on their minds much greater than the intellectual qualities dis- 
played in his speeches would lead a modern reader to expect. 

Sheridan’s literary works contain more examples of genuine wit than 
the remains of Curran. He had a large developement of Individuality, 
Eventuality, and Comparison, but Oausality and Wit were scarcely full. 
The wit in Sheridan’s works is more abundant, and of a higher character, 
than the organ of the faculty in his head would lead us to expect; but in 
his biography by Mr. Moore, an instructive light is cast on this apparent 
anomaly. Much of the wit which sparkles in Sheridan’s pages was not 
his own, but collected in the intellectual circles in London in which he 
moved, noted down by him when uttered by his friends, and subsequently 
wrought up into his own productions. His speeches partake much of the 
general character which distinguishes those of Ourran. They are vrilliant 
and clever, adapted to the day and place which gave them birth, but meager 
in philosophie principles, and also in genuine and underived wit. I can- 
not, therefore, regard either Sheridan or Curran as witty men, in che same 
sense of the word in which we pronounce Voltaire and Sterne, and the 
author of Hudibras, to have been witty. The Reverend Sidney Sınith is 
a living example of a really witty mind. 1llis wit is always pertinent to 
the object about which he reasons. It is the seasoning to solid argument, 
and, in fact, is often in itself argument. Sheridan, when he drew on hia 
own resources, manifested Individuality, Eventuality, and Comparison in 
enumerations and descriptions of physical objects and events, and by 
means of a moderate organ of Wit he tinged them with the ludicrous. 
Sidney Smith, on the other hand, impregnates the abstract deductions of 
reason with wit, presenting the strongest arguments inthe most ludicrous 
attire, yet keeping the wit always subordinate to the logie. Uausality, 
eoınbined with a large organ of Wit, appears to me to be indispensable 
to the manifestation of these qualities. 

Some individuals who possess a large developement of Individuality, 
Eventuality, and Comparison, particularly when Secretiveness and Imita- 
tion (which are great elements in the talent for acting) are aiso large, 
often enjoy a great reputation for wit and drollery among their companions, 
although in them the organ of the ludierous is by no means large. Twa 
explasations may be given of this fact. First, the conceptions tormed by 
he facukies here named are palpable and striking ; and, if even a no 
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derate portion of the Iudierous be infused into them, they produce a great 
effect on ordinary minds. Secondly, many persons mistake everything for 
wit which makes them laugh ; and, in consequence, dignify with that name 
mere imitations, and sometimes even absurdities, when uttered witha confi- 
dent air, as if they had legitimate pretensions tu be considered ludicrous. 

Dr. Spurzheim, in the dissection of the brain, shows that, anatomically 
Ideality and Wit belong to the same department of convolutions ; whence 
a presumption in his opinion arises that their functions belong to the saıne 
class of mental faculties: and as Ideality has been uniforınly regarded as 
a sentiment, Wit may with propriety be placed under the same head It 
will be observed, that all these differences relate to the metaphysical 
tnalysis of the faculty, and that phrenologists are agreed on the fact, thaı 
witty and mirthful manifestations are connected with the organ now undeı 
eonsideration. The organ and its function, therefore, may, to this extent, 
be regarded as ascertained. 


21. IMITATION. 


Dr. Gatr gives the following account of the discovery of this faculty 
and organ: One day, a friend with whom he was conversing about the 
form of the head, assured him that his had something peculiar about it, 
and directed his hand to the superior-anterior region of the skull. This 
part was elevated in the form of a segment of a sphere ; and behind the 
prtuberance there was a transverse depression in the middle of his head. 
Be. »re that time Dr. Gall had not observed such a conformation This. 
man had a peculiar talent for imitation. Dr. Gall immediately repaired 
to the institution for the.deaf and dumb, in order to examine the head ofa 
pupil named Casteigner, who only six weeks before had been received into 
the establishment, and, from his entrance, had attracted notice by his 
amazing talent for.mimicry. On the mardı-gras of the carnival, when a 
little play was performed at the institution, he had imitated so perfectly 
the gestures, gait, and looks of the director, inspector, physician, and 
surgeon of the establishment, and above all of some women, that it was 
iınpossible to mistake them. This exhibition was the more amusing, as 
nothing of the kind was expected from the boy, his education having been 
torally neglected. Dr. Gall states, that he found the part of the head in 
question as fully developed in this individual as in his friend Hannibal, 
just mentioned. 

Is the talent for mimicry, then, said Dr. Gall, founded on a particular 
faculty and organ! He sought every opportunity of multiplying vbserva- 
tions. He visited private families, schouls, and public places, and every- 
where examined the heads of individuals who possessed a distinguished 
talent for mimiery. At this time Mönsieur Marx, secretary to the 
minister of war, had acquired a great reputation by playing several cha- 
racters in a private theatre. Dr. Gall found in him the'same part of the 
head swelling out as in Casteigner and Hannibal. In all the other persons 
whom he examined he found the part in question more or less elevated, 
in proportion to the talent for imitation which they possessed. It is told 
of Garrick, says Dr. Gall, that he possessed such an extraordinary talent 
for mimiery, that, at the court of Louis XV., having seen for a moment 
the king, the Duke D’Aumont, the Duke D'Orleans, Messrs. D’Aumont, 
Brissac, and Richelieu, Prince Soubise, &c., he carried off the manner 
of each of them in his recollection. He invited to supper some friends 
who had accompanied him to court, and said, “I have seen the court only 
for an instant, but I shall show you the correctness of my powers of ob- 
servation and the extent of my memory ;” and placing his friends in two 
files, he retired from the room, and, on his immediately returning, hie 
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friends exclaimed, “Ah! here is the king, Louis XV., to the life!” B« 
imitated in succession all the other personages of the court, who werı 
nstantly recognised. He imitated not only their walk, gait, and figure 
but also the expression of their countenances. Dr. Gall, therefore, easily 
understood how greatly the faculty of Imitation would assist in the for- 
mation of a talent for acting; and he exaınined the heads of the best 
performers at that time on the stage of Vienna. In all of them he found 
the organ large. He got the skull of Jünger, a poet and comediau, and 
afterward used it to demonstrate this organ. Subsequently, he and Dr. 
Spurzheim, in their travels, met with many confirmations of it. In par- 
ticular, in the house of correction, at Munich, they saw a thief who had ıt 
large. Dr. Gall said he must be an actor : surprised at the observation, 
he acknowledged that he had for some time belonged to a strolling com- 
pany of players. This circumstance was not known in the prison when 
Dr. Gall made the observation. On these grounds, Dr. Gall conceived 
himself justified in admitting the existence of a special talent for imitation ; 
ıhat is to say, a faculty which enables the possessor in some degree to 
personify the ideas and sentiments of others, and to exhibit them exactly 
oy gestures; and he considered this talent to be connected with the 
particular örgan now pointed out. 

This organ contributes to render a poet or author dramatic ; such as 
Shakspeare, Corneille, Moliere, Voltaire, &c. It is large in the portraits 
of Shakspeare, and also in the bust of Sir Walter Scott, whose produc- 
tions abound in admirable dramatic scenes. 

This faculty produces the talent for imitation alone; and Mr. Scott 
observes, that, in perfect acting, there is more than imitation. There is 
expression of the propensities and sentiments of the mind in all the truth 
and warmth of natural exeitement ; and this power of throwing real ex- 
pression on the outward representation he conceives to depend upon 
Secretiveness.* 'Thus, says Mr. Scott, a person with much Imitation 
and little Sceretiveness could represent what he had seen, but he would 
give the externals only in his representation ; add Secretiveness, and he 
could then enter into any given character as it would appear if existing in 
actual nature: he could, by means of this latter faculty, call up all the 
internal feelings which would animate the original, and give not a copy 
merely, but another of the same—a second edition, as it were, of the 
person represented)/ In this analysis of acting perhaps too much influ- 
ence is ascribed to Secretiveness and too little to Imitation: my own 
opinion, as expressed on p. 163, is, that Secretiveness produces chiefly a 
restraining effect, and that Imitation enables its possessor to enter into 
the spirit of those whom it represents. 

As imitation consists in reproducing existing appearances, it will easily 
be understood that its effects should be greatly augmented by vigorous 
powers of observation ; and, accordingly, this faculty is greatly aided by a 
large endowment of Individuality and Eventuality. In the heads of 
Garrick, of the late Mr. Matthews, the comedian, these organs were very 
largely developed in addition to Imitation. 

While, however, Secretiveness and Imitation together may thus be 
regarded as general powers, without which no talent for acting can be 
manifested, it is proper to observe, that the effect with which they can be 
applied in representing particular characters will depend on the degree in 


which other faculties are possessed in combination with them. "Tliey 


eonfer on the individual only the capacity of applying, in tkis particular 
way, the other powers of the mind, so far as he possesses them ; but they 
do not supply the want of these powers. For example; an’acior very 
deficient in Tune, however highly he may be endowed with Secretivsnsse 
m * Trans. of the Phren. Soc., p. 169. 
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‚and Imitation, could not imittte Malibran, nor, what is the same thing, 
Damen her parts oı the stage: neither could an individual possessing 
ittle Self-Esteem and Destructiveness, represent, with just effect, the fierv 


} 
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Coriolanus ; because the natural language of haughty indignation can no | 


| more be called up by Imitation and Secretiveness, without Destructiveness | 
Haan Self-Esteein, than can melody without the aid of Tune. Hence, to | 


} 


‚a generally full endowment of the mental organs is required. Nature 
| rarely bestows all these in an eminent degree on one individual ; and, in 
| eonsequence, each performer has a range of character in which he excels, 
‚and out of which his talents appear to be greatly diminished. I have 
‚ found, in repeated observations, that the lines of success and failure bear 
a decided reference to the organs fully or imperfectly developed in the 
‚brain. Actors incapable of sustaining the dignity of a great character, 
| but who excel in low comedy, will be found deficient in Ideality ; while, 
an the other hand, those who tread the stage with a native dignity of 


‚It does not follow, however, from these principles, that an actor, in hıs 
‚ personal conduct, must necessarily resemble most closely. those characters 


‚individual to succeed eminently in acting Shylock, for example, Firmness, 
' Acquisitiveness, and Destructiveness are indispensable; but it is not 


‚necessary, merely because ‚Shylock is represented as deficient in Benevo- | 


‚lence, Conscientiousness, Veneration, and Love of Approbation, that the 
‚ actor should also be so. _ The general powers of Imitation and Sensitive- 
‚ness, although they do not supply the place of faculties that are deficient, 


“| are quite competent to suppress the manifestations of incongruous senti- 


ı ments’ Hence, in his private character the actor may manifest, in the 


‚ eonstitute an accomplished actor, capable of sustaining a väriety of parts, | 


i i 
| kspect, and seem as if born to command, will be found to possess it largely | 
‚ developed ; and also Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Love of Approbation. | 


| 


which he represents to the best advantage on the stage. To enable an | 


i 
i 


| 
| 


| highest degree, the moral sentiments ; and yet, by shading these for the | 


time, by the aid of Secretiveness, and bringing into play only the natural | 
language of thelower propensities, which also we suppose him to possess, | 


he may represent the scoundrel to the life. 

This faculty is indispensable to the portrait painter, the engraver, and 
the sculptor ; and, on examining the heads of Mr. W. Douglas, Mr. Jo- 
seph, Mr. Uwins, Mr. W. Allan, Mr. James Stewart, Mr. Shelby the 
ornithologist, and Mr. Lawrence Macdonald, I found it large in them all. 
Indeed, in these arts Imitation is as indispensable as Constructiveness. 
It also aids the musician and linguist, and, in short, all who practise arts 
in which expression is an object. Or this faculty, in particular, the 
power of the ventriloquist depends.* 

Dr. Spurzheim, alluding to Imitation, Wonder, Ideality, Wit, and Tune, 
observes, that “it is remarkable that the anterior, lateral, and upper re- 
gion of the brain contains the organs of such powers as seem to be given 
particularly for amusements and theatrical performances.”’ 

Imitation gives the power of assuming those gestures which are ex- 
pressive of the thoughts and feelings of the mind, and hence is requisite 
to the accomplished orator. In private life some individuals accompany 
their speech with the most forcible and animated expressions of counte- 
nance; the nascent thought beams from the eye, and plays upon the 
features, before it is uttered in words ; this is produced by much Imite 
tion and Ideality. 

In children Imitation is more active than in adults. Young persor 
are very apt to copy the behaviour of those with whom. they associate 





* See “ Phrenological explanation of the vocal illusions commonly calleo 
Ventriloquism,” by Mr. Simpson, Phren. Journ , vol.i., p. 466 ; and addıtional 


ilustrations, vol. li., p. 582. ’ 
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end her.ce the necessity. of setting a good example before them, even 
frof the earliest years. “ Children,” says Loeke, “ (nay, men too,) do 


-most from example; we are all a sort of chameleons, that still take a 


tincture from things near us.”* 


Cabanis relates a case in which the organ of Imitation seems to have 
been diseased. The patient felt himself impelled to repeat all the move- 
mentsand attitudes which he witnessed. “ If at any time they prevented 
him from obeying that impulse, either by constraining his limbs or obligmg 
him to assume contrary attitudes, he experienced insupportable anguısh ; 
here itiis plain, the faculty of imitation was in a state of morbid excite- 
ment.”t ** A young idiot girl,” says Pinel, “ whom I have long had under 
my care, has a most decided and irresistible propensity to imitate all that 
is done in her presence ; she repeats automatically everything she hears 
said, and imitates the gestures and actions of others with the greatest 
accuracy.’” 

This organ is possessed by some ofthe lower animals, such as parrots 
and monkeys, which imitate-the-actions of man. The faculty Is very 
powerfülin the Turdus Polyglottus, or mocking-bird. . “ Its own natural 
note,” says Dr. Good, “ is delightfully musical and solemn ; but, beyond 
this, it possesses an instinctive talent of imitating the note of every other 
kind of singing bird, aud even the voice of every bird of prey, so exactly 
as to deceive the very kinds it attempts to mock. It is, moreover, play- 
ful enough to find amusement in the deception, and takes a pleasure in 
decoying smaller birds near it by mimicking their notes, when it frightens 
them almost to death, or drives them away with all speed, by pouring 
upon them the screams of such other birds of prey as they most dread.”$ 

When this organ and that of Benevolence are both large, the anterior 
portion of the coronal region of the head rises high above the eyes, is 
broad, and presents a level surface, as in Miss Clara Fisher, who, at 
eight years of age, exhibited great talents as an actress. When Benevo- 
lence is large and Imitation small, there is an elevation in the middle, 
with a rapid slope on each side, as ın Jacob Jervis. The organ is regarded 
as ascertained. JacoB JERVIS. 
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@ Locke’s '[houghts concerning Edusation, $ 67. 

+ Cabanıs, Rapports du Physique et du Moral de ?’ Homme, tome 1., p- 19% 
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In both of these figures the head rises to a great height above the eyas, but 
in Jervis it slopes rapidly on the two sides of 13, Benevolence, indicating 
Imitation deficient; whereas in Miss Clara Fisher it is as high as 21, 
Imitation, as at Benevolence, indicating both organs to be large. 


Order IL—INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 


Tuesz faculties communicate to man and animals knowledge of their 
pwn internal sensations, and also of the external world ; their object is 
to know existence and to perceive qualities and relations. Dr. Spurz- 
heim’s latest division of them is into three genera : 

“]. The External Senses. 

“II. The Internal Senses, or perceptive faculties which procure know 
ledge of external objects, their physical qualities, and various 
relations. 

“III. The Reflective Faculties.”* 

For the sake of uniformity, I here adopt the same classification ; al- 
though, as noticed in the Appendix, No. II., it is far from being unex- 
ceptionable. But until the analysis of the faculties themselves shall be 
more complete than at present, an accurate arrangement of them cannot 
be aftained. ” 


Genus I.— EXTERNAL SENSES. 


By means of the Senses man and animals are brought into communı- 
ration with the external world. Dr. Spurzheim, in his Physiognomical 
System, and, in his more recent work, Phrenology, gives admirable trea- 
tises on the senses ; of which I shall avail myself largely in the following 
pages. 

The opinions entertained by philisophers in regard to the functions of 
the senses have, in many instances, been whimsical, extravagant, and 
contradictory. 

Since the time of Bacon and Locke, the greater number of philosophical 
systems rest on the axiom of Aristotle, ıhat all ideas come into the mind 
by means of the external senses. According to this notion, he who pos- 
sesses them in the highest state of perfection, is able to manifest most 
powerfully the intellectual faculties of the mind ; or, in other words, the 
faculties, both of man and animals, ought to be proportionate to the per- 
fection of the senses, and to the education bestowed upon them. Daily 
experience, however, contradiets this hypothesis. Dr. Thomas Brown’s 
doctrine is, that in ihe sensations “ we find the rude elements of all our 
knowledge, the materials on which the mind is ever operating, and with- 
out which it seems to us almost impossible that it could have operated at 
all, or could, even in its absolute inactivity, have been conscious of its 
own inert existence.”’f 

Philosophers of another class maintain, that the mind acts indepen- 
dently of all organization, and that the senses, instead of being instru- 
ments of action, are rather impediments to it. They complain much of 
the illusions of the senses ; and despise all testimony, and all conclusions _ 
grounded upon sensation. Such notions are unworthy of being refuted. 

Other philosophers, again, have attributed to the external senses many 
acts which are performed by the internal faculties alone. For instance, 
Helvetius has said, that man owes bis arts to the structure of his hands ; 
and that, if the hoof of the horse had been joined to the human arın, he 
would have been still wandering wild in the woods. But many animala 


* Philosophical Principles of Phrenology. Boston, United States, 1832, 
p. 52 rc e 1 Lectures, ol. i., p. 398. 
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4ave ınstruments equally curious and perfect in structure with those te 
which peculiar capacities of mind have been attributed in man ; and yet 
these instruments do not produce in them the corresponding functions. 
Monkeys have hands almost as nicely formed as those which are attached 
.o the human arm ; but do monkeys put wood upon the fire to support 
combustion ? ordo they construct works ofart? According to this theory, 
also, insecets, eraw-fish, lobsters, and still more the cuttle-fish, ought to 
have exact ideas of extension, of size, and of the theorems of geometry, 
in consequence of their numerous and perfect organs of touch. 

In point of fact, however, the external instruments are often similar, 
while the funetions performed by them are quite different. The hare and 
rabbit have similar feet ; yet the hare lies on the surface of the fields, while 
the rabbit burrows under ground. We hava also examples of similar 
functions observed in animals which have instruments quite different. 'The 

roboseis is to the elephant what the hand is to man and to the monkey. 

he hands of monkeys and the feet of parrots and squirrels are certainly 
different ; yet, by means of these instruments, they all move their food to 
their mouths in eating. In order to dig up truflies, the hog ploughs the 
earth with his snout, and the dog scratches it with his feet. 

Some have taught that the functions of the senses are not ordained by 
nature, but acquired by experience. Much, for example, has been written 
about the rectification of the sense of sight by means of touch ; and about 
what they call the acguired perceptions of sight. x 

Each sense, however, performs its functions in consequence of its own 
innate constitution alone ; and the relations of every sense to external 
impressions are determinate, and subjected to positivelaws. Ifan odour 
make an impression upon the olfactory nerve, the impression is immediately 
found to be agreeable or disagreeable; and this feeling arises from the 
constitution of the sense, and the relation established between it and the 
odorous particles which exeite it to activity. 'T'he functions of every sense 
depend only on its peculiar organization ; and hence no preceding exer- 
cise or habit is necessary, in order to acquire the special power of any 
sense. If the organization be perfect, the functions are perfect also ; and 
if the organization be diseased, the functions are deranged, notwithstand- 
ing all preceding exercise. If the optic apparatus be perfect in newly- 
hatched birds, their sight is perfect; asis the case with chickens, ducks, 
partridges, and quails : if, on the contrary, at ıhe first entrance into life, the 
organization of theeyes or the ears be imperfect, the power of the animal to 
see or hear is proportionally deficient. In adult persons vision is deranged 
if the eyes be diseased. In old persons the function of the five senses 
lose their energy, because the vital power of the organs is diminished. 

It is indeed ridiculous to suppose that Nature should have produced any 
sense which could not perform its functions without being supported by 
another and a different sense, that, for example, we should not be able 
to see without feeling, or to hear without seeing. Hence the propositions 
appear self-evident—that no sense acquires its functions by means of any 
other sense, and that any one sense cannot be the instrument of producing- 
the sensations experienced by means of all the senses collectively. But 
we must observe, tlıat different senses may enable us to perceive the same 
object; and that one sense is more fitted than another to make us ac- 
quainted with different objects and their q ıalities. For example, we may 
obtuin a conception of the figure of a book by means of the sense of touch, 
and also by means of the sense of sight. 

Each sense, as already observed, is subject to its own positive laws 
For example, we see according to the laws of the refraction of ligh:; and 
hence, a straight rod half plunged in water appears crooked, although touck 
proves that. in this situation, the rod continues straight. 
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This is a kind o rectification ; but it must not be confounded with the 
doctrine which ınaintains that one sense acquires its functions by means 
of ıne rectification of another sense. Touch may show that arod which "rs. lan SU 
ıs plunged in water, and looks crooked, is straight ; but the eyes will see 
it crooked as before. The rectifications thus effected by the senses are (ar * A 
mutual, and not the prerogative of one sense. In this view the eyes A 
may rectify the sense of touch. If, without our knowledge, a piece of law "Ar ei. 
thin paper be placed between one of our fingers and the thumb, we may 
not feel but we may seeit. Even smell and taste may rectify the senses 
of seeing and of touch. Thus, many fluids look like water, and it would 
be impossible to discover them to be different substances by the sense of 
touch ; but it is easy to do so by smell and taste. T'hus each sense has 
its peculiar and independent functions, and each is subject to positive 
laws. But every sense also perceives impressions of which another is 
not susceptible; and it is in consequence of this circumstance that the 
external senses rectify one another ; or rather produce, by their co-opera- 
tion, an extent of accurate conception, which, in an unconnected state, 
they would have been incapable of producing. 

It is a task of considerable difficulty to point out accurately the precise 
limits of the functions of the senses ; because, in every act of perception’ 
their instrumentality is combined with that of the internal faculties of tha 
inind ; and it is not easy tu discriminate to what extent the act dependt 
upon the one, and to what extent upon the other. For the elucidation 
of this point, J submit the following considerations to the reader: 

The external organs of the senses do not form ideas. For example, 
when an impression is made upon the hand, it is not the nerves of touch 
which form the conception of the objects making the impression ; they 
merely receive that impression, and communicate it to the brain, and un 
internal faculty of the mind perceives, or forms an idea of the object by 
which the impression is caused. Without the nerves of feeling, the in- 
ternal faculty could not experience the perception ; because the medium 
of communication between it and the object would be wanting. 

Hence, previously to every perception, there must be an impression on 
ihe external organs of sense ; and the function of these organs appears ta 
consist in receiving and transmitting this impression to the brain and inter- 
nal faculties. The nature of the impression depends on the constitution 
of ıhe organs of sense, and on therelations established between them and 
external objects; and, as it is absolutely impossible for the human will to 
change either the constitution of the senses or the relations between them 
and the external world, it is clearly absurd to speak of acquired impressions. 

But, as the senses are constituted with a determinate relation to ex- 
ternal objects, so the brain and internal faculties are constituted with a 
determinate relation to the organs of sense. In virtue of the first relation, 
a certain object makes a certain impression; and in virtue of the second, 
a certain Impression gives rise to a certain perception : and both depend 
on nature, and not on the will, nor on exercise or habit. 

But we must distinguish between the perceptions we experience of 
external objects, and the inferences concerning their qualities which we 
draw by reasoning from these perceptions. All those ideas which are 
pure perceptions are formed intuitively, on the presentation of objects 
fitted to excite them. Inferences from these, on the other hand, are the 
vesult of our reasoning powers. What are sometimes called ““ acquired 
perceptions” are ınerely habits of reusoning from the impressions natu- 
rally made on the senses ; and these habits are Just as much a part of our 
nalure as the original perceptiens. It appears to me, that the visible and 
tangible appearances of bodies are simple perceptions, because, afteı the 
ampisst experience of some of these being deceitful, we eannot, in the 
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slightest degree, alter our perceptions ofthem. For example, a rod half 
immersed in water appears crooked, in defiance ef every endeavour to see 
it straight. When we stand three or four yards distant from a mirror, 
and perceive our image in it, we cannot, by any eflorts, succeed in per- 
ceiving the image as if formed on the surface of the mirror, although we 
know perfectly that it is so. It appears always at the same distance be- 
hind the surface as we are before it. If apicture be painted according to 
the rules of perspective, so as ts represent a vista in the country, ora long 
street in a city, we are altogether incapable, when in the proper position 
for viewing it, of perceiving the surface to be plain. The pieture appears 
to us to represent objects at different distances, and the most determined 
resolution to see them all equally near is of no avail, although we know 
that, in point of fact, they are so.* 

If, previously to experience, all objects seen by the eye appear only as 
of different colours and shades, and all equally near, although really at 
different distances ; and if we learn by experience only, that this natural 
appearance is deceitful, and that, in point of fact, one object is near and 
another distant ; I cannot perceive a reason why we might not learn, by 
experience, also to perceive pictures as plain surfaces, and images as if 
formed on the surfaces of mirrors—in short, to get quit altugether of the 
illusions of opties. If it be easy to acquire, by habit, the power of per- 
ceiving objects as at different distances, which naturally appear to the eye 
as all equally near, it ought to be no difficult matter to learn by experience 
to perceive a surface to be plain which really is so, after we are certain 
of the fact ; and yet I have never been ableto do so. Colour, form, mag- 
nitude, and distance appear to be objects of intuitive perception, when 
the organs which take cognizance of them are adequately possessed ; and, 
accordingly, no experience, and no repetition of acts of volition, can alter 
such appearances, if the refraction of light, the state of the eye, and the 
internal faculties continue the same. 

The following appears to me to be a correct mode of ascertaining the 
limits of the functions of the senses: Whatever perceptions or impres- 
sions received from external objects can be fully renewed by an act of 
recollection, cannot depend exclusively upon the senses ; because the 
organs of sense are not subject to the will, and in the healthy state never 
produce the impressions which depend upon their constitution, unless ex- 
eited by an external cause. On the other hand, whatever impressions we 
are unable to recall must, for the same reason, depend on the senses alone. 

These principles will be best elucidated by examples. In hearing, I call 
that part of the impression which is occasioned by the vib,ations of the 
air, and of the tympanum, simply noise ; and that part which is dependent 
on the activity of the brain, anote. When a noise has been made by 
striking a table with a hammer ın our presence, and the sound has ceased, 
the noise cannot be reproduced by aneffort of the will ; because its exis- 
tence depended on the apparatus of the ear being in a certain state of 
excitation, which cannot be reproduced by an act af volition. But if an 
individual is endowed with the internal faculty of Tune, and if a piece 
of music be played over in his presence, then, after the noise of the instru- 
ment has ceased, although he cannot recall that noise, he can with facility 
reproduce the internal impressions which the notes rıade upon his mind; 
in short, he can enjoy the tune internally anew, by an act of recollection. 


* | am informed that there are individuals, enjoying perfect vision, who see 
their own image always on the surface of a mirror, at whatever distance they 
stand from it; who naturally see paintings (a diorama of a valley, for instance) 
as plain surfaces, and who find it necessary to make a mental effort to perceive 
perspective ; but this is not Ihe general case. "The organ. of size w i 
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in the only two individuals thus constituted whom I have seen, I 14! Au La 
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And as most sounds have something musical in them, he may also recall 
the note made by the hammer in striking the table, but not the noise. The 
power of experiencing the perception of melody, and of enjoying the im- 
pressions which it ınakes, appears, therefore, t9 depend on the internal 
faculty of Tune, while the noise alone depends upon the ear. Hence the 
perfection ot the power of perceiving melody in any individual is not in 
proportion to the perfection of the external ear alone, but in proportion ta 
the joint perfection of that organ and the internal facultyof Tune. With 
out the auditory apparatus the internal faculty could not receive the im- 
pressions; but that apparatus could never of itself produce the perception 
of ınelody. Accordingly, we see every day that many individuals enjoy 
the sense of hearing unimpaired, who have no perception of melody. T'he 
same principles, applied to the other senses, will point out distinetly the 
precise limit of their functions. We way take an example from the sense 
of touch. If we embrace a square body with the hands, certain impres- 
sions are made on the nerves of touch, called sensations, in consequence 
of which the mind forms an idea of the figure of the body. Now, we 
can recall the conception of the figure, but not the sensation which ex- 
eited it. The conception, therefore, depends on an internal faculty ; 


“ the sensation on the nerves of touch. The perception, however, depends 


as entirely on nature as the sensation; and the power of perceiving the 
forn of the body is not acquired by experience. 

Dr. Spurzheim observes on this head, that, where the same ideas are 
acquired by the instrumentality of ?wo or more senses, the ideas cannot 
possibly be formed by the senses; because Nature, so far as man has 
discovered, never endows different instruments with the same functions, 
in the same individual. For example, we can acquire ideas of form by 
theinstramentälity ofthe sense of Sight, and likewise by means of Touch. 
Now, from this circumstance alone, it is evident that the conception of 
figure is formed, not by the eyes, nor by the nerves of Touch, because this 
would be an instäance of two separate senses performing the saıne func- 
tion ; but by an internal faculty, which perceives figure, in consequence 
of impressions made on either of these two different senses. T’'he im- 
pressions made upon the eye are totally different from those ınade 
upon the nerves of Touch, but the internal faculty is adapted by nature 
to both ; and hence the same perceptions are experienced by means of the 
same faculty, although through the instrumentality of different media. 
The same function, however, is not performed by distinet senses. 

These views of the functions of the senses are illustrated and confirm- 
ed by the phenomena which take place when the organs of sense are 
dıseased. F'or example, when the ear becomes inflamed, it often hap- 
pens that nvises havıng no external causes are heard; when too much 
blood flows into the eye, impressions like those of light are perceived; 
when the nerves of Taste become diseased, there is a consciousness of 
disagreeable savours ; when the nerves of Touch are excited by internal 
causes, a tickling or disagreeable sensation is felt; when the muscular 
system is relaxed by nervous diseases, and fiying spasms occur over the 
body, inpressiuns occasionally arise from these spasmodie affections, so 
precisely resembling those of touch, that the individual is at a loss to dis- . 
tinguish them. 

There is reason to conjecture, that particular parts of the brain receive 
the impressions transmitted by the different external senses, and that it 
is by their instrumentality that the gourmand, for instance, recalls the 
flavour of a particular dish. He cannot repredice ihe sensation, which 
depends on the activity of the nerves of taste ; but he can recall all ıhat 
is mental in (he perception, or that depends on the activity of any part 
of the brain. 
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Every one ıs acquainted with the ridieulous theor'es which have been 
framed by philosophers, to account for the phenomena of perception. 
Aristotle taught, says Dr. Reid, that, as our sehses cannot receive ex- 
ternal material objects themselves, they receive their species, that is, their 
images or forms without the matter, as wax receives the form of the seal, 
without any of the matter of it.”* ’The Platonists ditfered from Aristotle 
in maintainıng, “that there exist eternal and immutable ideas, which were 
prior to the objects of sense, and about which all science was employed.” 
They agreed with him, however, as to the manner in which these ideas 
are perceived. Two thousand years after Plato, Mr. Locke represents 
our manner of perceiving external objects by comparing the understand- 
ing to a “closet, wholly shut from light, with only some litile opening 
left, to let in external visible resemblances or ideas of things without.” 
The notion of all these philosophers was, that, from the existence of these 
images or ideas, the mind inferred, by a process of reasoning, the existenco 
of the external objects themselves. 

Dr. Ried refuted, by a very simple process, these doctrines. He poini- 
ed out merely the fact, that the mind is so formed, that certain impres- 
sions, produced by external objects on our organs of sense, are followed 
by certain sensations ; that these sensations are followed by perceptions 
of the existence and qualities of the bodies by which the impressions are 
made; and that all the steps of this process are equally involuntary and 
incomprehensible to us. 

It will be perceived, that the doctrine above laid down regarding the 
functions of the senses, corresponds precisely with the philosophy of Dr. 
Reid. 

The organs of each sense are double ; and yet the consciousness of all 
impressions experienced by the mind is single. Various theories have 
been propounded to account for this fact ; but none of them is satisiactory. 
Dr. Gall ventured to give an explanation different from them all. “He 
distinguishes two states of activity in the organs of the senses, calling one 
active, the ether passive. The functions are passive, if performed inde- 
pendently of the will; the eye, for instance, necessarily perceives the 
light which falls upon it, and the ear the vibrations propagated to it. 
Now, we perceive passively with both organs, says he; we see with both 
eyes, hear with both ears, but the active state is confined to one organ, 
and commonly to the strongest. We see with both eyes at the same 
time, but we look with one only; we hear with both ears, we listen onıy 
with one ; we feel with both hands, we touch with but one, &c. 

“There is no doubt that we look with one eye only. In placing a 
pencil or any other thin body between us and a light, keeping both eyes 
open, and throwing the axis of vision, the stick, and the light into a right 
line, did we look with both eyes, the pencil should occupy the diagonal, 
and its shadow fall on the nose. But this always falls on one eye, on 
that which the person, who makes the experiment, ordinarily uses in look- 
ing with attention. Ifthe pencil be kept in the same position, and the 
eye not employed in looking be shut, the relative direction of the objects 
will seem to remain the same ; but if he shut the eye with which he look- 
ed, it will be altered, and the pencil will appear removed far from its 
forıner place. Again, let any one look at a point but a little way distant, 
both eyes will seem directed toward it ; let him then shu; his eyes alter- 
nately. If he close the one with which he did not lovk, the other remains 
motionless; but if he shut that with which he looked, the other turns 


„immediately a little inward, in order to fix the point. Moreover, the 


eyes of many animalsare placed laterally, and cannot both be directed at 
snce tu the same object. Finally, the gestures of man and animals prove 


* Essay on the Intellectual Powers, p. 25. 
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thai they look with one eye and listen with one ear; for they direct one 
eye or one ear toward the object to be seen or heard.”’* 

* Notwithstanding what has been said, Dr. Gall’s explanation seems 
to me,’ says Dr. Spurzheim, “little satisfactory. Indeed it is very re- 
markable, that, passively, we perceive, at the same time, the impressions 
of both organs of any sense, not only if one, but also if different objects 
mpress the two. Even different impressions of different objects may be 
perceived by both organs of two senses at once. We may, for instance, 
with both eyes see different objects at the moment that with both ears we 
hear different sounds. As soon as we are attentive, however, as soo» 
as we look or listen, we perceive but one impression. It is impossible, 
therefore, to attend to two different discourses at once. The leader of 
an orchestra hears passively all the instruments, but he cannot be atten- 
tive except to one. The rapidity of mental action deceives several, and 
makes them think it possible to attend to different objects at the same 
moınent. It follows, that there is a difference between the active and 
passive state of the senses ; but whether this difference suffices to explain 
the single consciousness of every sense is another question ; I think it 
does not. 

“ First, this explanation would apply only to functions in their active, 
not at all in their passive, state, and the cause of single consciousness 
must be the same in both. Farther, the active state is not produced by 
the external senses themselves, any more than voluntary motion by the 
mere muscles. Some internal power renders the senses active ; they 
themselves are always passive, and merely propagate external impres- 
sions ; they appear active only when something internal employs theın to 
receive and to transmit impressions to the brain. It is, therefore, proba- 
ble that the internal cause, which excites only a single organ of the ex- 
ternal causes to activity, is also the cause of the single consciousness of 
different impressions. Dr. Gall’s explanation of single consciousness is, 
eonsequently, not only grounded upon an inaccurate notion, but would be 
far from satisfactory, were the supposition even true.”f 

The mind has no consciousness either of the existence of the organs 
of sense, or of the functions performed by them. When the table is struck, 
and we attend to the subject of our own consciousness, we perceive the 
impression of a sound ; but by this attention we do not discover that the 
impression has been experienced by the instrumentality of any organ 
whatever. Hence the perceptions of the mind are always directed to the 
objects which make the impression, and not to the instruments by means 
of which the impressions are experienced. The instruments perform 
their functions under Nature’s care, and, as already observed, are not 
subject to the will. We should have been distracted, not benefited, by 
a consciousness of their action. When they become diseased we obtain 
this consciousness, and it is painful. Every one must be sensible of this 
fact, whose eyes or ears have been inflamed. 

Dr. Spurzheim observes, that “the brain seems to be necessary to 
every kind of perception, even to that of the immediate functions of the 
external senses ; but it is not yet ascertained, though it is probable, that 
one fundamental power, inherent in a particular part of the brain, knows 
and conceives, as sensations, all the varied impressions made on the ex- 
ternal senses. Some phrenologists think that each external sense has a 
peculiar portion of brain for this end, and that the combined action of its ' 
nerve and of this cerebral part is necessary to the accomplishment of its 
functions--that the nerve of taste and a portion of brain, for instance, are 
necessary to perceive savours ; the olfactory nerve and a cerebral part, 
to distinguish cotowrs, &e. I do not believe that consciousness happeng 


* Dr. Spurzheim's Phrenology, p. 221. + Lid. cit., p. 222. 
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without brain, but I see no reason to surmise that the immediate func- 
‚ons of each external sense require a particular portion of the brain, in 
order to be recognised as determinate sensations.”* Dr. Caldwell, un 
:he other hand, I think with justice, regards the opinion here expressed by 
Dr. Spurzheim as at variance with sound physiology,t and the facts which 
I shall adduce on p. 276 will show that, in the case of the sense of sight, 
there is an internal organ in the brain which is connected with vision. 

After these general considerations, which apply to all the external 
senses, a few words may be added on the specific functions of each sense 
in particular. 


FEELING OR TOUCH. 


D:. SpurzHeım inferred, from pathological facts, that the nerves of 
motion must be distinct from the nerves of feeling ;f and subsequent ex- 
eng have proved his inference to be well founded. This subject 

as been treated of on page 65. The sense of feeling is continued, not 
only over the whole external surface of the body, but even over the intes- 
tinal canal. It gives rise to the sensations of pain and pleasure ; of the 
variations of temperature ; and of dryness and moisture. These cannot 
be recalled by the will; and I therefore consider them as depending on 
the sense alone. 

This sense is usually supposed to convey to us impressions, not merely 
of heat and cold, pain and pleasure, but also of the resistance met with by 
the body when in contact with external objects. This, however, seems 
to be a mistake ; and, in reality, there is a sense altogether distincet from 
that of feeling properly so called, and of which the nerves are those already 
mentioned on page 68, as conveying to the brain a knowledge of the state 
of the muscles—in other words, of the degree of contraction or force 
which they are exerting at the time. The existence of such a sense is 
distinetly maintained by Dr. Thomas Brown. “ The feeling of resis- 
tance,” says he, “is, I conceive, to be ascribed, not to the organ of touch, 


but to our muscular frame, to which I have alrcady more than once 


directed your attention, as forming a Jistinct organ of sense ; the aflec- 
tions of which, particularly as existing in combination with other feelings, 
and modifying our judgments concerning these, (as in the case of distant 
visıon, for exanıple,) are not less important than those of our other sensi- 
tive organs.”’$ This passage, it is worthy of remark, ‚was written abont 
fifteen years before the nerve of the sense was discovered by Sir Charles 
Bell. Mr. Simpson, in a very ingenious and elaborate essay on this sub- 
jeet, published in T’he Phrenological Journal,|| has adduced many facts 
and arguments confirmatory of Dr. Brown’s opinion. One case commu- 
nicated to the Journal] by a medical gentleinan of Edinburgh, seems quite 
decisive. “I was consulted,” says he, ‘* by theson of a gentleman in the 
zountry who has had a singular paralytic affection. He lost the power 
of motion in his arms, but retained scusation acutely, and felt another 
zerson’s hand cold or warın, as the case might be. (This indicated the 
nerves of feeling, distributed to the skin, to be uninjured, while the motor 


* Spurzheim’s Phrenology, p. 257. 

t Caldwell’s Elements of Phrenology, 2d edit., p. 21. 

1 See Spurzheim’s Physiognomical System, 1815, p. 23, and Phrönologie, 
1818, p. 236. Also his Anatumy of the Ba, sect. ill., P. 37, et seq. 

9 Lectures, vol. i., p. 496. 

Il Vol. ix., p. 193; see also his other papers there referred to, particularly 
that on the sense of equilibrium, vol. iv.,p. 266. Sir George Mackenzie has 
eommented on Mr. Simpson's essay mentioned in the text, in vol. ix., D. 349 

7 Yoliv,p:3ld: 
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nerves, which convey the mandates of the will to the muscles and cause 
them to contract, were impaired.) Now, at the distance of three weeks, 
he has regained the power of motion, but has lost the sense of the state 
of the muscles so completely that he cannot adapt his muscular contrac- 
tions to the purpose he has in view. (The motor nerve had recovered 
its health, but the nerve of the sense of resistance continued powerless.} 
In seizing a small object, he bears down upon it with his extended hand, 
gathers it in, and grasps it like a vice, not aware of the disproportion of 
his etfort. He hasat the same time the complete command of his museles 
as to contraction and relaxation, but wants only the sense of their state.” 

Hunger and thirst seem to constitute a peculiar sense, of which the 
stomach and throat, and nerves connecting them with the brain, are the 
external organs, and the organ of Alimentiveness ‘he cerebral part in 
which the sensations are experienced.* 

Thus the number of the senses appears to be seven, instead of five. 


TASTE. 


Tue function of this sense is to produce sensations of taste alone; and 
these cannot be recalled by the will. We may judge of the qualities of 
external bodies by means of the impressions made on this sense ; but to 
form ideas of such qualities is the province of the internal faculties. 


SMELL. 


By means of smell the external world acts upon man and anımals from 
a distance. Odorous particles are conveyed from bodies, and inform 
sentient beings ofthe existence of the substances from which they emanate. 
The functions of smell are‘confined to the producing of agreeable or dis- 
agreeable sensations, when the organ is so affected. 'T'hese cannot be 
reproduced by an eflort of the will. Various ideas are formed of the 
qualities of external bodies, by the impressions which they make upon this 
sense; but these ideas are formed oy the internal faculties of the mind. 


 HEARING. 


In new-born children this sense is not yet active ; but it improves by 
degrees, and in proportion as the vigour of the organ increases. It is a 
very common opinion, that music and the faculty of speech are the 
result of the sense of hearing ; but this notion is erroneous 

As already mentioned, the auditory apparatus, being excited to activity 
by an external cause, produces only the impression of noise ; and here its 
functions terminate. If, besides, the faculty of Tune be possessed by 
any individual, melody in sounds is perceived by that faculiy. If the 
faculty be not possessed, such perceptions cannot exist. Hence, among 
birds, although the female hears as well as the male, yet the song of the 
male is very much superior to that of the female, and in him the organ 
of Tune is larger. Among mankind, also, many individuals hear, and yet 
are insensible to melody. T'hus, both in man and other animals, there is 
no proportion between the perfection of hearing and the perfection of the 
power of perceiving melody. If it were part of the function of the audi- 
tory apparatus to give the perception of melody, how could it happen that, 
in one individual, the apparatus can perform only one-half of its function, 
while in others it performs the whole? This is not like Nature’s work 


* See p. 155 of this work ; and a paper on Alimentirsness, by Mr. Robert 
Cox, in T’he Phrenological Journal, vol. x. 
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Farther, hearing cannot produce music ; because the auditory appuratus 
is excited only by sounds which are already produced ; while the first 
musician must have begun to produce misic before he had heard it, and 
therefore he must have done so from an internal impulse of the mind, 
Singing-birds also, which have been hatched by strange females, sing 
naturally, and without any instruction, the song of their species as soon 
as their internal organization is active. Hence the males of every species 
preserve their natural song, though they have been brought up ın the 
society of individuals of a different kind. Hence also, musicians who have 
lost their hearing continue to compose. They possess the internal faculty ; 
and it, being independent of the auditory apparatus, conceives the impres- 
sions which different sounds naturally produce, long after the ear has 
ceased to be capable of allowing these sounds to be heardanew. Hence, 
likewise, deaf and dumb persons have an innate feeling of measure and 
cadence. Though, however, hearing docs not produce music, yet, without 
an auditory apparatus fitted to receive the impressions made by tones, 
melody could not be perceived; and, unless that apparatus had been once 
possessed, neither could melody be produced, because the individual 
could not judge of the impressions which the sounds he made were fitted 
ta make upon those who hear. 

Another common opinion is, that hearing alone, or hearing and voice 
jJointly, produce tlıe faculty of speech. This error will be refuted, by con- 
sidering in what any language consists, and how every language is pro- 
duced. Language has’been divided into two kinds, natural and artificial. 
In both kinds a certain sign is used to indicate to others certain feelings 
or ıdeas of the mind. Various motions of the body and expressions of 
the countenance, the moment they are beheld, indicate certain emotions 
and sentiments. In this case the expression of the countenance or the 
motion of the body is a sign fitted by nature to excite in us the perception 
of the feeling. T'he meaning of the sign is understood by all men, without 
instruction or experience. It is obvious that its power, in this case, to 
excite the perception, does not depend either upon hearing or voice; for 
neither is employed in producing it: but that the effect is an ultimate 
fact of our constitution, which must be referred to the will of the Oreator. 
Besides these signs, however, we make use of many others to communicate 
our thoughts, which have no original connexion with the things signified. 
For example, the word zable has no necessary connexion with the thing 
upon which I now write. How, then, does the word happen to indicate 
the thing? The internal faculties first conceive the object : having done 
so, they wish to fix upon a sign by which that conception may berecalled 
or communicated. They therefore employ the organs of voice ta make 
the sound which we express when we utter the word table. The thing 
itself being pointed out, and the sound being uttered at the same time, 
the meaning of the sound becomes understood ; and hence every time it 
is pronounced, the idea of the thing is suggested. But we are not to 
suppose that the auditory apparatus, or the organs of voice, conceive the 
idea of the table. This is done by the internal faculties alone ; and these 
merely make use of the organs of voice as instruments for producing a sign. 
Hence, the reason why monkeys do nnt speak is, not that they want the 
sense of hearing and organs of voice, but that they have not the internal 
faculty which fixes upon artificial signs to indicate the conceptions formed 
by ıhe mind. 

The proper function, then, of the sense of hearing is confined to the 
production uf the impressions which we call sounds; yet it assiste & 
great number of internal faculties. 


7 


IE 5 J 
The auditory nerve has a more intimate connexion with the organs of | g 


the morxl sentiments, than with those of the intellectual faculties. 
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SIGHT. 


Tuıs last of the senses is the third of those which inform man and 
other animals of the existence of remote objects by means of an interme- 
dium ; and the intermedium, in this instance, is light. 

This sense has been said to acquire its functions by touch or by habit 
Bishop Berkeley is supposed by the metaphysicians to have discovered 
the true theory of vision, and the result of his investigation is, “thar a 
man born blind, being made to see, would not at first have any idea of 
distance by sight. The sun and stars, the remotest objects as well asthe 
nearest, would all seem to be in his eye, or rather in his mind.”* Dr. 
Reid and many other philosophers have written ingenious disquisitions, 
to show that our perceptions of distance, figure, and motion are acquired. 
“ Philosophy,” says Mr. James Mill, ‘“has ascertained that we derive 
nothing from the eye whatever but sensations of colour ; that the idea 
of extension, in which size, and form, and distance are included, is derived 
from sensations, not in the eye, but in the muscular part of our frame. 
How, then, is it that we receive accurate information by the eye of 
size, and shape, and distance? By association merely.”’t These specu- 
lations proceed on the principle, that Nature has done little for man, and 
that he does a great deal for himself, in endowing himself with perceptive 
powers. But vision depends on the organization of the eye; and is 
energetic or weak, as the organization is perfect or imperfect. Some 
animals come into the world with perfect eyes ; and these see perfectly 
from the first. The butterfly and honeybee fly at the first attempt, through 
fields and flowery meadows ; and the young partridge and chicken run 
through stubble and corn-fields. The sparrow, on taking its first flight 
from the nest, does not strike its head against a wall, nor mistake the root 
of a tree for its branches ; and yet, previously to its first attempt at flight, 
it can have no experience of distance. 

On the other hand, animals which come into the world with eyes in an 
imperfect state, distinguish size, shape, and distance only by degrees. 
This last is the case with new-born children. During the first six weeks 
after birth their eyes are almost insensible to light; and it is only by degrees 
that they become fit to perform their natural functions. When the organs 
are sufhiciently matured, however, children see, without habit or educa- 
tion, as well and as accurately as the greatest philosopher. 

Indeed, as has been formerly mentioned, the kind of perception which 
we enjoy by means of the eyes is dependent solely on the constitution of 
the eyes, and the relation established between them and the refraction of 
light. So little power has experience to alter the nature of our percep- 
tions, that even in some cases where we discover, Üy other senses, that 
the visible appearance of objects is illusive, we still continue to see that 
appearance the same as before. T'he greatest philosopher, standing at 
one end of a long alley of trees, cannot see the opposite rows equally dis- 
tant from one another at the farther end, as they appear to be at the end 
nearest to hım, even after experience has satisfied him that the fact really 
is so. He must see according to the laws of perspective, which make 
the receding rows appear to approach ; and there is no difference in this 
respect between his perceptions and those of the most untutored infant. 
In like manner, a philosopher, on looking into a concave spoon, cannot 
see his right hand upon the right side, and his left upon the left, even 
after he has learned, by the study of the laws of optics, that the image of 
himself, which he sees in the spoon, is reversed. 

* Stewart’s Dissertation, ii., p- 109. 

* Analysis of the Phenomena af Ihe Human Mind, vol. i., ch. iii., p. 73 
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"Sc confident, however, is Mr. Stewart in the opinion that we learn ta 
see, and do not see by nature, that, after rernarking that “ Condillac first 
thought that the eye Judges naturally of figures, of magnitudes, of situa- 
tions, and of distances : he afterward was convinced that this was an 
error, and retracted it,”—he adds, ‘ Nothing short of his own explieit 
avowal could have convinced me that a writer of such high pretensions, 
and of such unquestionable ingenuity as Condillac, had really commenced 
his metaphysical career under so gross and unaccountable a delusion.” 
Mr. Stewart also expresses his surprise, that Aristotle should maintain 
“that it is not from seeing often nor from hearing often that we get these 
senses ;; but, on the contrary, instead of getting them by using them, we 
use them because we have got them.” 

It is worth while to inquire into the grounds on which the metaphysi- 
cians maintain such extraordinary opinions. They are two: first, The 
fact that new-born children miss the object they mean to seize, and show 
elearly that they do not accurately appreciate size, distance, and relative 
position ; and, secondly, The fact that a blind man couched by Chesselden, 
on the first indux of light to the retina, saw all external objects as situ- 
ated in his eye, and after a few weeks perceived distance and magnitude 
like ordinary persons. From these facts the metaphysicians infer that the 
human being does not naturally perceive distance, size, and form, but 
learns to do so by experience. The answers are obvious The eye in 
the child is not perfect till six weeks after birth. The eye newly-couched 
is not a sound eye instantly, nor do the muscles and various parts which 
had lain dormant for thirty years, act with perfect effect at the first attempt, 
after the irritation and torment of a painful operation ; and, even admitting 
that the eye was perfectly sound, the internal organs which perceive dis- 
tance are not so. By disuse, every organ of the body becomes unfitted 
for the due performance of its functions. In ceivilized nations the mus- 
cles of the external ear, being prevented, by the head-dress, from acting 
during childhood, not only lose all contractile power, but almost dwindle 
into nothing. In the savage state the power of moving the ear is often 
as perfect in man as in the lower animals. After long confinement of a 
limb for the eure of fracture, the muscles diminish in size, and unfitness 
for action is observed. In the same way, during blindness, the organs 
which judge of colour and distance are never called into action, and there- 
fore become, to a certain extent, unable to execute their functions, and it 
is only by degrees that they acquire suflicient energy to do so. In visiting 
several asylums for the blind, I observed that the organ of Colouring was 
imperfectly developed in those patients who had lost their sight in infancy. 
If ın middle life their vision had been restored by an operation, the organ 
of Colouring would not have become at once as perfect in size and acti- 
vityasif no previous impediment to the exereise of its function had existed. 

Dr. Thomas Brown, whose acuteness I have repeatedly had occasion 
to praise, admits that the lower animals perceive distance intuitively ; 
and, although, on the whole, he agrees in the opinions of Berkeley, Reid, 
and Stewart, yet he considers the opposite opinion, which the phrenolo- 
gists maintain, as far from ridiculous. “It is,” says he, * not more won- 
derful, @ priori, that a sensation of colour should be immediately fo’lowed 
by the notion of a mile of distance, than that the irritation of the nostril, 
by any very stimulant odour, should be immediately and involuntarıly fol- 
lowed by the sudden contraction of a distant muscular organ, like the 
diaphragm, which produces, in sneezing, the violent expiration necessary 
for expelling the acrid matter.”* 

It is very true that Nature does not give us intuitive perceptions of the 
number of feet or inches which any object is distant from us; because 


* Lectures, vol. ii., p-. 69. 
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these are artificial measures, with which nature has nothing to do. But - 
when two objects, equal in size, are presented to the eye, the one being 
twice as far distant as the »ther, the mind has an intuitive perception that 
they are not equally near, .nleur *he external or internal organs, or both, 
be deficient or deranged. 

What, then, are the true functions of the eye! No external organ of 
sense forms ideas. The eye, therefore, only receives, modifies, and trans- 
mits the impressions of light ; and here its functions cease. Internal 
faculties form conceptions of the figure, colour, distance, and other attri- 
butes and relations of the objects making the impression : and the power 
of forming these conceptions is in proportion to the perfection of the eyes 
and the internal faculties jointly, and not in proportion to the perfection 
of the eyes alone. * 

The anterior pair of the corpora quadrigemina seem to have an intimate 
eonnexion with the sense of sight, and indeed to form part of its organic 
apparatus. Scemmering states that he found them atrophied in blind 
horses, and Dr. Gall madr similar observations. Dr. Vimont found in 
fourteen old horses which were one-eyed, a diminution of the anterior cor- 
pus quadrigeminum opposite to the lost eye; in two of them the atrophy 
was complete. To obtain farthur light on this subject, he put out the 
left eyes of four rabbits, and the right eyes of other four; and deprived 
another of both eyes. 'T’en months afterward they were all put to death. 
In the four deprived of theleft eye he found the anterior corpus quadri- 
geminum on‘the right side much smaller than that on the left, while the 
opposite appearance presented itself in those which had lost the right eye. 
In the blind rabbit both of the anterior corpora were much smaller than 
the sound one in any of the other rabbits. Compared with the corres- 
ponding parts in a rabbit of the same litter, whose eyes were sound, they 
presented a very perceptible difference of volume. Dr. Vimont adds: 
“ M. Magendie has told me, that he had observed a diminution of a bige- 
mina body in birds, a short time after having put out one of theireyes. I 
have repeated the experiment; itis exact; the diminution even takes 
place a great deal sooner than in quadrupeds.”t He mentions farther, 
that, according to the observations of Wenzel,f there is atrophy of the 
optic thalami in blindness, and when that state is of long continuance the 
thalami become narrower and flatter. These facts account satisfactorily 
for Chesselden’s patient not being able to see perfectly, immediately after 
being couched. 

The senses may be exercised, and their powers greatly improved by 
exercise. The taste of the gourmand is more acute than that of the pea- 
sant, and the touch of the artisan than that of the plonghman. 


Genus IL.—INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES WHICH PROCURE 
KNOWLEDGE OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS, THEIR PHYSI- 
CAL QUALITIES, AND VARIOUS RELATIONS. 


Tas faculties now to be treated of take cognizance of the existence 
and qualities of external objects. They correspond, in some degree, to 
the Perceptive Powers of the metaphysicians ; and form ideas. Their 
action is attended with a sensation of pleasure, but (except in the case of 
Tune) it is weak compared with the emotions produced by the faculties 


* See two papers by Dr. A. Oombe, “On the Fur.ctions of the Sense of 
Sight, considered chiefly in its relations to ideas of Form, Colour, Magnitude, 
and Distänce ;” Phren. Journ., vol. iv., p. 608, and vol v., p. 286. 

+ Treatise on Human and Comparative Phrenology, i ®. 310 ; French edit, 


p- 298. 
} De Penit. Struct. Cerebri, p. 125. 
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ilready treated of. In judging of the size of these organs, the rules ıaıo 
wn on page 85 require to be particularly attended to. The organs of 
intellectual faculties are small, but active. Ifthey had been as iurge 
in as those ofthe propensities, we should have been liable to intellectua! pas- 
% sions. The comparative calmness of our reasoning processes is probav: 
the result of the small size of these organs. 


22. INDIVIDUALITY. 

Tuıs organ ıs situated ın the middle of the lower part of the forehead, 
immediately above the topof thenose. When large, it produces breadth, 
projection, and descent between the eye-brows, at that part; when sınall, 
Ihe eye-brows approach closely to each other, and lie in a horizontal line. 
It ıs very large in the portrait of Michael Angelo. 
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After these perceptions, we may notice their active pheno- 
; the rock falls, the horse runs, the tree grows, the man walks— 
actions are designated by active verbs. As size, form, weight, and 
r are adjuncts of physical existence, time is an adjunct of action. 


; it gives the notion of substance, and forms the class of Ideas repre- 
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sented by substantive nouns when used without an adjective, as rork. 
man, horse. " 

The faculiy gives the desire, accompanied with the ability, to know 
objects as mere existences, without regard to their modes of action or - 
the purposes to which they may be subservient. Individuals in whon it 
is large will observe and examine an object with intense delight, without, 
the least consideration to what it may be applied—a quality of mind which 
is almost incomprehensible to persons in whom this organ is ‚small and 
Causality large. It prompts to observation, and is a great element in a 
genius for those sciences which consist in a knowledge of specific exis- 
tences, such as natural history. It leads to giving a specific forın to all 
the ideas entertained by the mind. A student inwhom this organ is small 
and the reflecting organs large, ınay have his mind stored with general 
principles of science and with abstract ideas, but will experience much 
diffieulty in reducing them into precise and specific forms. Another, ir 
whom this organ is large, will have all his knowledge individnalized : if 
he hear lectures or conversation in which general views chiefly are pre- 
scnted, he will render them specific for himself ; hut unless bis reflecting 
oıgans also be large, he will be prone to miss the essential principle, to 
seize upon the most palpable eircumstance attending it, and to embrace 
this as his conception of it. Such persons are learned, and, owing to the 
store of facts with which their memories are replenished, the great definite- 
ness and precision of their ideas, and the readiness with which they com- 
mand them, they often take a lead in public business: but if their reflect- 
ing organs be deficient, they show no depth or comprehensiveness of 
understanding ; they do not advance the principles of science, and rarely 
acqulre a permanent reputation. 

In common life a great developement of this organ confers a talent fo. 
observation, curiosity to know, and aptitude for acquiring knowledge ot 
details. The character of Miss Pratt, as drawn by the author of The 
Inheritance, a novel, is a personification of Individuality when predo- 
minantly powerful, and not directed by higher faculties.* ‘ But people 
who make use of their eyes,” says this author, ‘‘ have often much to see, 
even between two doors; and, in her progress from the hall-door to the 
drawing-room, Miss Pratt met with much to attract her attention. True, 
all the objects were perfectly familiar to her; buta real looker, lıke a 
great genius, is never at a loss for a subject—things are either better or 
worse since they saw them last—or if the things themselves snould 
happen to be the same, they have seen other things, either better or 
worse, and can, therefore, either approve or disapprove of them. Miss 
Pratt’s head then turned from side to side a thousand times as she went 
along, and a thousand observations and criticisms about stair-carpets, 
patent-lamps, hall-chairs, slab-tables, &c., &c., &c., passed through her 
crowded brain.”’—“ At length Miss Pratt and Mr. Lindsay were an- 
nounced, and thereupon entered Miss Pratt in a quick paddling manner, 
as if in all haste to greet her friends.’”—“‘ Miss Pratt then appsared to her 
(Gertrude) a person from whom nothing could be hid. Her eyes were 
not by any means fine eyes—they were not reflecting eyes—they were not 
soft eyes—they were not sparkling eyes—they were not penetrating eyes; 
neither were they restless eyes, nor rolling eyes, nor squinting eyes, nor 
prominent eyes—but they were active, brisk, busy, vigilant, immoveable 
eyes, that looked as if they could not be surprised by anything—not even 
by sleep. They never looked angry, nor Joyous, or perturbed, or melan- 
ceholy, or heavy ; but morning, noon, and night they shone the same, and 
eonveyed the same impression to the beholder, viz., that they were eyes 
that had a look—not like the look of Sterne’s munk, beyond this world- 


* See T’he Phrenological Journal, ii., 65. 
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But a look into all thıngs on the face of this world. Her other features 
had nothing remarkable in them ; but the ears might evidently be classed 
ander the same head with the eyes—they were something resembling 
rabbits'—long, prominent, restless, vibrating ears, for ever listening. and 
wever shut by the powers of thought.” u Uerch 

From communicating this talent of observation, Individuality greatly 
assisys Imitation in promoting mimiery. The organ was large in Garrick 
and Matthews; and it is obvious that accurate observation of the manners 
and appearances of men was a fundamental element in a talent such as 
theirs, of pourtraying on the stage living individuals in their minutest 


peculiarities. . 
When the organ is deficient, the individual fails to observe things that 


“ exist around him ; he may visit a house, and come away without knowing 


what objects were in the room. A person thus deficient walks in the 
streets, or through the country, and observes nothing. In short, although 
the external senses are in perfect health—owing to the feebleness of this 
obserying power, they are not called into activity for the purpose of ac- 
quiring knowledge. 

This organ, when large, prompts to discovery by observation of things 
which exist. Persons so constituted do not seek to arrive at new truths 
by reasoning, but inquire of nature, of men, of books for information; anc 
hence, many brilliant physical discoveries have been made by persons 
largely endowed with these and the other perceptive organs, whose reflect- 
ing faculties have not passed mediocrity. Since Bacon’s rules of philo- 
sophizing have been duly appreciated and become fashionable, science has 
been extensively and successfully cultivated oy a class. of minds, which, 
while the method of speculative reasoning prevailed, was excluded from 
such pursuits. This class is composed of persons in whom the organ 
under consideration greatly predominates over those of the reflecting 
powers. Such individuals are constituted by nature to become observers;; 
and natural history, particularly botany,* anatomy, mineralogy, and even 
chemistry, are great departments of knowledge fitted for the exercise of 
their peculiar talent. The substance of these sciences consists in a 
knowledge of the existence, appearances, and properties of natural objects 
as facts; and we need not be surprised to meet with eminent professors 
of them, in whose heads the reflecting organs are greatly inferior to the 
knowing. 

To the artist this organ is of great importance. It enables him to 
give body and substance to the conceptions of his other faculties, and 
confers on him a capacity for attending to detail. In the pictures of an 
artist in whose head Individuality is deficient, there is an abstractness of 
conception and a vagueness of expression that greatly detract from their 
effect. In the works of an individual in whom these organs are large, 
every object appears full of substance and reality ; and ifhe paint portraits, 
the spectator will be so impressed with their individuality, that he will be 
apt to fancy himself acquainted with the originals. 

Persons who excel at whist generally possess Individuality and Even- 
tua.ıty large. If both of the organs be deficient, eminence will not easily 
be attained in this game. 

Tiis faculty gives the tendency to personify nations and phenomena, 
or to ascribe existence to mere abstractions ofthe mind, such as Ignorance, 
Folly, or Wisdom. 

The organ was large in Sheridan and Sır Walter Scott. Itissmall inthe 
Scots in general ; it is larger inthe English, and still larger in the French. 

In adı!ts the frontal sinus is generally present at the situation of this 


* See Letter by Mr. Hewett Watson, on the heads of botanists, Phrenelo 
gical Journal, ->l viüi,p 101. 
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organ, and this throws a difficulty in the way of judging of its size. The 
function, however, is ascertained by observing young persons in whom the 
sinus is not formed, and by the negative evidence ; that is, when the ex- 
ternal part of the skull at the top of the nose is narrow, contracted, and 
depressed, the portion of brain below is necessarily small, and then the 
mental power is found invariably weak. This concomitance of large size 
and great power in young persons, and of deficieney of size and feeble- 
ness of power in all ages, proves the function. In certain cases the sinus 
may throw a difliculty in the way of determining tho exact size of the 
organ, but this does not prevent the possibility of ascertaining the function 
by observations made in other cases in which this obstacle does not exist. 

The organ and the mental qualities conferred by it are established ; 
but the metaphysical analysis of the faculty seems 10 require farther 
elucidation.* 


23. FORM. 


Dr. GaLL was struck with the circumstance, that certain persons and 
anımals recognise, with the greatest facility, individuals whom they have 
not seen for years, and even then seen only in passing. In himself thıs 
faculty was weak, and frequently, on rising from table, he had no recol- 
lection of ıhe person who had set next to him, so as to be able to recog- 
nise him again in society ; and he was, in consequence, exposed to many 
painful embarrassments and awkward mistakes. Being desired to examine 
the head of a young girl who had an extreme facility of distinguishing and 
recollecting persons, he found her eyes pushed laterally outward, and a 
certain squinting look : afterinnumerable additional observations, he spoke 
ofan organ of the knowledge of persous. ; 

The organs lie on the two sides of, and contiguous to, the crista galli. 
When small, the orbitar plate approaches close to the sides of the crest, 
and then the external width across the nose from eye to eye is small: 
when large, there is a considerable space between the orbitar plate and 
the crest, and a great external breadth across the nose ; in general there 
is also a depression of the internal part of the eyes. 

In some instances the frontal sinus is found at the situation of this organ, 
but it very rarely leads to difficulty in observing its size. 'T'he organ was 
large in King George III., and, combined with his large organ of Individu- 
ality, gave him that extraordinary talent for recollecting persons for which 
he was celebrated. It is very moderately developed in Ourran. 

Dr. Gall observes, that those individuals who never bestow more than 
a superficial attention on phenomena, and who have always reasonings, 
or at least sophisms, ready in explanation of every fact, pretend that a 
deficiency, such as he experienced in recognising persons, is owing to the 
eyes; that, in such cases, the vision is indistinct, or there is a squint. 
His personal experience, he adds, affords a refutation of this hypothesis ; 
for he never hada squint, and his vision was particularly acute and clear.t 


* Mr. Scott has published an elaborate essay on In ividualityin T'he Phre- 
nological Journal, vol. v., p. 226. See also remarks on it by Mr. Schwartz, of 
Stockholm, vol. vi., p. 328; and by Mr. Hewett Watson, vol. vii., p. 213. 

+ Dr. Gall mentions, that, although he could neither paint nor design, he 
was able to seize, with great facility, the numerous forms of the head; which 
statement is at variance with great deficieney in the organ of Form : but, from 
the general tenor of his observations, it appears that his power of distinguish 
ing forms was not so great as he imagined itto be. Dr. Spurzheim gives the 
following note in his reprint of the article ““ Phrenology ” in the 3d number of 
The Foreign Quarterly Review: 

“The phrenological faeulties of Dr. Gall’s infantile genius were, Individu 
ality, Eventuality, and Causality, in an eminert degree. 
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Often children from three to five years of age have a great memory of 
versons. Some dogs, at the distance of years, recognise an individua. 
whom they have only once seen; while others, after a few days’ absence, 
do not know again persons whom they have seen frequently. Monkeys, 
dogs, horses, elephants, and even birds, distinguish, with greater or less 
facılity, their master, and those who have been kind or cruel to them 
among a thousand. Allthe animals which belong to a herd, and also all 
the bees in a hive, from 20,000 to 80,000 in number, know each other. 
When a stranger attempts to introduce himself, they drive him away, or 


. kill him.* 


Dr. Spurzheim has analyzed the mental power connected with the 
organ in question, and considers it in the following manner: “To me,” 
says he, ““ there seems to exist an essential and fundamental power, which 
takes cognizance of configuration generally, and one of whose peculiar 
applications or oflices is recollection of persons; for persons are only 
known by their forms. I separate the faculty which appreciates configu- 
ration from that of Individuality, since we may admit the existence of a 
being without taking its figure into consideration. Individuality may be 
excited by every one of the external senses, by smell and hearin®, as well 
as by feeling and sight ; while the latier two senses alone assist the 
faculty of configuration. It is this power which disposes us to give a 
figure to every being and conception of our minds ; that of an old man 
to God ; to Death, thatof a skeleton, and soon. The organ of Configu- 
ration is situated in the internal angle of the orbit; if large, it pushes tlıe 
eyeball toward the external angle a little outward and downward. It 
varies in size in whole nations. Many of the Chinese I have seen in 
London had it much developed. It is commonly large in the French, and 


_bestows their skill in producing certair. articles of industry. Combined 


with Constructiveness, it invents the patterns of dress-makers and millin- 
ers. It leads poets to describe portraits and conügurations, and induces 
those who make collections of pictures and engravings to prefer portraits, 
if they have it in a high degree. It is essential to portrait-painters. 
Crystallography also depends on it; and to me it appears that cuncep- 
tions of smoothness and roughness are acquired by its means.’t I have 
met with numerous facts in proof of this faculty and organ. 

In The Phrenological Journal, vol. viii., p. 216, a case is recorded of a 
literary gentleman who always associated a particular form with certain 
words. “ Words,” says he, “are associated in my mind with shapes, 
and shapes with words ; a horse’s mouth, for instance, I always associate 


“ It has been remarked as singular, that Dr. Gall should have been the first 
founder of this new science while he could not recollect persons after dinner, 
though they had been near him at table, and since he could not find his way 
again to places where he had been before ; or, in phrenological terms, since 
he had Form and Locality very small. Those who make that remark, can 
neither know the proceeding of Dr. Gall nor understand the true meaning oı 
the two phrenological denominations Dr. Gall compared the size of indi- 
vidual cerebral portions with sertain talents or characters eminent in any way, 
and he was not deficient in the power of perceiving size and its differences 
The want of Locality did not prevent him from making discoveries, any more 
than the want of seeing certain colours hinders any one to cultivate geometry 
or mathematies name Dr. Gall’s deficieney in Form explains why he 
constantly attached himself to isolated elevations and depressions on the sur- 
face of the head, rather than to their general configuration, and left this rectı- 
fication of Phrenology to my exertions ; he, nevertheless, has the great merit 
of having discovered first, certain relations between cerebral developement 
und mental manifestations.” 

* Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome v., p, 1,2, &c. 
t Phrenology, p. 274. 
? 24 
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wıth the word smeer. As instances ofthe association of words with forma, 
take the following examples : 


“ Combe resembles 


“ Cox resembles HAAS 
» 


“ Simpson resembles | 


The late Mr. Thomas Allan, of Edinburgh, who had a passion for m.- 
neralogy from early youth, had a very large developement of this organ, 
as also of Comparison. 1 have seen many children who were expert at 
eutting figures in paper, possess it, with the organs of Imitation and Con- 
structiveness large. A gentleman called on me in whom Constructive- 
ness, Locality, and other organs which go to form a talent for drawing 
landscape and botanical figures, are large, but in whom Form is deficient ; 
and he said, that he could not, except with great difliculty and imperfec- 
tion, draw or copy portraits. 

The celebrated Ouvier owed much of his success as a comparative 
anatomist to this organ. De Candolle mentions that “ his memory was 
particularly remarkable in what related to forms, considered in the widest 
sense of that word ; the figure of an animal, seen in reality or in drawing, 
never left his mind, and served him as a point of comparison for all similar 
objects.” This organ, and also the organs iying along the superciliary 
ridge, were largely developed in his head. 

Mr. Audubon says of the late Mr. Bewick, the most eminent wood- 
engraver whom England has produced—“ His eyes were placed farther 
apart than those of any man I have ever seen.”* 

Children in whom the organ of Form is very large learn to read with 
great facility, even in languages of which they are totally ignorant, and 
although the book be presented to them upside down.t 

In the casts of two Chinese skulls in the Phrenological Society’s col- 
lection, the organ is greatly developed ; and it is said to be large in the 
Chinese in general. Their use of characters for words may have sprung 
from the great size of this organ, which would enable them easily to 
invent and remember a variety of forms. In a collection of portraits of 
eminent painters, presented by Sir G. S. Mackenzie to the society, the 
organ appears uncomınonly large in those who excelled in portrait painting. 

The metaphysicians do not admit a facalty of this kind. 

Dr. Gall remarks, that some authors present the reader with descrip- 
tions of the persons whom they introduce, drawn with great minuteness 
and effect. Montaigne and Sterne, for example, are distinguished for 
this practice, and in the portraits of both the organ of Form is conspicu- 
ously large. 

I subjoin a copy of the portrait of William Dobson, an English painter 
in the reign of Charles II., in whom the width between the eyes at thia 
organ (23) is veıy great. 


* Audubon’s Ornithological a vol. iii., p. 300. i 
+ See two illustrative cases in Z’he Phrenological Journal, vol. vill., p. 65 
and vol. ix., p. 314. 
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Lord Jeffrey, in the article * Beauty ” in the Supplement to Ihe Ency- 
s:opedia Britannica, agrees with another author, whom he quotes, Mr. 
Knight, in maintaining, that ‘ there are no forms ıhat have any ıntrinsic 

beauty, or any power of pleasing or affecting us, except througsh their asso- 
cıatıons or affinıties to mental affections, either as expressive of fitness and 
utility, or as types and symbols of certain moral or intellectual qualities, 
in which the sources of our interest are obvious.” From these obser- 
vations one would suspect Lord Jeffrey and Mr. Knight to be endoweld 
with small organs of Form themselves, and that they have taken theır 
own experience as that of mankind in general. The notion which Lord 
Jeffrey has erected into a fundamental principle, and on which his whole 
essay on Beauty is built—that external objects possess no qualities of 
their own fitted to please the mind, but that all their beauty and interest 
arise from human feelings which we have associated with them—is con- 
tradicted by daily experience. The mineralogist, when he speaks of the. 
beauty of his erystals, has a distinet and intelligible feeling to which the 
name of Beauty is legitimately applied ; and yet he connects no human 
emotions with the pyramids, and rhombs, and octagons, which he contem- 
plates in the spars. Persons in whom this organ is large declare that 
they enjoy a perceptible pleasure from the contemplation of mere form, 
altogether unconnected with ideas of utility and fitness, or of moral or 
intellectual associations ; and that they can speak as intelligibly of elegant 

and inelegant, beautifuland ugly shapes, regarded ınerely as shapes, as of 
sweet and bitter, hard and soft. The organ is regarded as established 
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Tue faculty of distinguishing form differs from that of distinguistung 
size; because there is an essential difference between the idea of size 
and that of form. The form may be the same, and the size different. 
One of these kinds of knowledge may exist without the other ; and there 
s no proportion between them. DBesides, as formerly mentioned, the 
ıerves of touch and he organs of sight do not form ideas of any kınd ; 
so that the power of conceiving size cannot be in proportion to the en- 
dowment of them. Dr. Spurzheim, therefore, inferred, by reasoning, that 
there must be a faculty, the function of which is to perceive size; and 
observation has proved the soundness of this conclusion, for the situation 
assigned by him to the organ has been found correct, and it is regarded 
asascertained. In dissecting the brain, the convolutions which constitute 
Size and Form are found intimately connected. The organ is placed at 
the internal extremity of the arch of the eyebrow, on the two sides of 
Individuality. € 

A member of the Phrenvlogical Society called on Dr. Spurzheim in 
Paris, and the latter remarked that he had the organ of Size largely de- 
veloped. This proved to be a correct indication.of the talent in his case ; 
for he possessed the power of discriminating size with great nicety. He 
was able to draw a circle without the aid of any instrument, and to point 
out thecentre of it with mathematical accuracy. Being in the arıny, he 
found himself able to make his company fall from column into line with 
great exactness; estimating correctly by the eye the space to be occu- 
pied by the men, which many other officers could never learn to do. 
Locality, which also he largely possessed, would aid ham in this practice 

Sir G. S. Mackenzie is “inclined to think, that magnitude, size, length, 
breadth, thickness, height, depth, distance, being all, strictly speaking, 
referrible to extension, the faculty which we are in quest of is probably 
that of space in general.”* Dr. Vimont thinks he has discovered a spe- 
cial faculty for perceiving distance, but his arguments do not appear to 
me conclusive.t 

There is reason to believe that the organ of size is connected with the 
power of perceiving distance, and that it is a chief element in the talent 
for perspective. Mr. Ferguson, tutor in the family of Sir G. S. Macken- 
zie, stated, that he had a dificulty in “ understanding a landscape ” in a 
picture; and explained, that “it appeared to him to present a group of 
objects on a plain surface, without any perceptible fore or back ground.” 
He attributed this defect in his perceptions to hıs not having been taught 
the rulesof perspective at school. In the course of farther interrogation, 
he stated, that he sees the forms of objects distincetly, as also their colours ; 
that he likes brilliant tints best, and that in nature he perceives distances 
also. He has visited Roslin, (in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh,) and 
not only perceived the beauty which characterizes that delicious spot, but 
enjoyed it with akeen relish. He has also seen many pieces of Highland 
scenery, and been delighted with them. Rivers, meadows, trees, and eul- 
tivated ground are, however, the objects which interest him most. On 
turning his back upon any natural landscape, or shutting his eyes, his 
recollections instantly become very confused. He is not able to recall to 
his mind the “ relative positions ” of the objects, while he distinctly recol- 
lects the pleasing impressions which they made upon him ; this remem- 
brance does not soon fade. His recollection of Roslin, for example, is 
Jıxa that of a confused pieture of rocks and trees, and river windıng 

* Tllustrations of Phrenology, p. 159. 
+ Vimont, Traite de Phrenologie, tome ii., p. 2%. 
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tnrougn them ; but his remembrance of the impressions of grandeur and 
beauty produced by the objects, is vivid and distinet. 

For a long time it was difficult to account for this curious deficieney of 
mental power. Mr. Ferguson permitted a cast of his face and forehead 
io be taken, (which is sold in the shops,) and in it the organ of Sıze ap- 
peared to be decidedly small, and Form and Locality not very fully de- 
veloped ; while, by examining his head, it was found that Ideality, Won- 
der, and Benevolence, with the organs of the other sentiments and also 
of the intellectual powers, were nowise deficient ; but to which of the 
three organs of Size, Form, or Locality, the imperfection ought to be 
ascribed, it was not easy to determine. R 

Subsequently, however, Mr. Douglas, miniature-painter, a member of 
the Phrenological Society, stated, in conversation, that one of tbe earliest 
indications which he had exhibited of a liking for painting was an extra- 
ordinary interest in matters connected with perspective. When a mere 
child, the appearance of approach in the remote end of ploughed ridges 
puzzled him exceedingly, and he crawled across the fields, before h« 
could well walk, to measure the actual distance between the ridges, witl 
a stick, and was lost in astonishment when he found that the space be 
tween each was actually the same at both ends, notwithstanding the grea’ 
difference which appeared between them tothe eye. He continued from 
this time to take a great interest in perspective, as a quality in painting. 
and he subsequently gave up landscape for miniature paintimg, not from 
inclination, but from other motıves. On comparing his head with Mr. 
Ferguson’s, the organ of Size was found to differ more than any of th 
others ; it was very large. 

On subsequently examining the head of Mr. P. Gibson, who was known 
greatly to excel in,perspective, I again found the organ of Size very large. 
And, finally, in the head of a gentleman with whom I am intimately ac- 
quainted, this organ is developed rather below than above on average ; 
and he stated to me that, with the power of easily perceiving that one 
object is more distant than another, he has, nevertheless, felt great difh- 
eulty in representing distance correctly on paper; and, while he under- 
stands the general theory of perspective, he could never learn to practise 
it by tact of hand, and, on this account, gave up all attempts at drawing. 
* Ina former edition I mentioned the case of a lady who, having Form 
large and Size deficient, copied figures accurately in regard to form, but in- 
accurately in regard to size. To this statement Lord Jefirey objected that 
size is necessary to proportion, and proportion to form ; and that there 
was inconsistency in the account of the lady’s talents. His lordship is in 
the right : she informs me that it is only the simplest forms which have 
few parts that she is able to copy correctly, and in drawing even them 
she will err insize ; but that when a figure has detached parts, although 
she may give the outline of each part by itself with considerable aceuracy, 
it will be larger or smaller than the original ; whence the whole figure 
will be deficient in proportion. In drawing from nature, she fails in per- 
spective ; nevertheless, she feels great pleasure in observing forms, recol- 
lects them easily, and has a complete consciousness of the powers of 


Form and Size being different, and of the one being strong and the other 


weak in her mind. 
The frontal sinus throws a difhieulty in the way of observing this organ ; 
and the negat've evidence is, therefore, chiefly to be relied on. 


25. WEIGHT. 


TnERE seems to be no analogy between the weight or resistance of 
saJlies, and their other qualities. They may be of all forms, sizes, and 
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colours, and yet none of these features would necessarily imply that on« 
was heavier tha'ı the other. This quality, therefore, being distinct from = 
all others, we cannot logically refer the cognizance of it to any of the  “ 
faculties of the mind which judge of the other attributes of matter ; and,s 
as the mental power undoubtedly exists, there appears reason to conjec- 
ture that it may be connected with a special organ. Persons who excelx “ 
at archery and quoits, and also those who find great facility in judging of 
momentum and resistance in mechanics, are observed to possess the parts 
of the brain Iying nearest to the organ of Size largely developed ; and the 
organ is now regarded as probable. Statics, or that branch of mathe- a 
natics which considers the motion of bodies arising from gravity, proba- 
oly belongs to it. Per$ons in whom Individuality, Size, Weight, and 
Locality are large, have generally a talent for engineering and those . 
branches of mechanics which consist in the application of forces ; they - 
delight in steam-engines, water-wheels, and turning-lathes. The same 
combination occurs in persons distinguished for successful execution of 
diffieult feats in skating ; in which the regulation of equilibrium is an im- 
portant element. Constructiveness, when Weight is small, leads to rear- 
ing still fabries, rather than to fabricating working machinery. 

Mr. Simpson has published, in T'he Phrenologıcal Journal, (vol. ii., p. 
412,) an interesting and ingenious essay on this organ, in which he enu- 
merates a great number of examples in proof of its functions. Itis large, 
says he, in Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Brewster, Sir James Hall, Sir George 
Mackenzie, Professor Leslie, and in Mr. Jardine and Mr. Stevenson, two 
eminent engineers. “ We have lately seen,” he continues, “ Professor 
Farish, of Cambridge, who manifests a high endowment of mechanical 
skill, and has the organ large ; as has Mr. Whewell, of the same univer- 
sity, who has written a work of merit on the same subject. Ina visit 
we lately made to Cambridge, we saw much that was interesting in re- 
gard to this organ. Professor Farish’s son inherits the mechanical turn 
and the organ. We saw both the statue and bust of Sir Isaac Newton, 
by Roubilliac. "The bust was a likeness taken in the prime of his years, 
and in it the knowing organs are still more prominent than in the statue. 
Weight is very pre-eminent. The same organ is very large in the bust 
of the lamented Dr. Clarke, the traveller ; and, as might have been ex- 
pected, Locality quite extraordinarily developed.* We met with several 
persons with small Weight, who at once acknowledged deficiency in me- 
chanical talent and awkwardness in their actions and movements. A 
child of two years old was mentioned to us, although we did not see it, 
quite remarkable to every one for the large developement of brain at this 
part of the frontal bone, and for the uncommon steadiness of its walk, 
at an age when other children totter, and it is the theme of wonder to all 
who know it.” The organ is large in the mask of Maclachlan, a weaver 
of saltcoats, who spent much time and money in devising means to regu- 
late the stroke of the common pump, so as to ınake the working-rod move 
with the same momentum up and down: it is large also in the mask of 
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* “In the numerous living heads we saw at Cambridge we met often 
with the organ of Number large, and found, invariably, that it was aceom- 
panied in the individual with algebraie celebrity. The organization gene- 
rally corresponded to the cause of the person’s rank in the university ; and, 
although there were exceptions, most of the persons who have achieved 
honours evidently owe them to the great power of their knowing organs; 
clearly showing that those who were also gifted with deeply-reflecting and 
combining powers, are not called to use them either in classical or mathe- 
matical studies. Many men, on the contrary, have figured in public life, in 
virtue of their great endowment of Causality and Comparison, who from a 
smaller gift ofthe knowing organs, have held a very humble grade at Oxford 


and Cambridge.” 
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Bıunel, the celebrated engineer and mechanician. In examining masks, 
a depression of muscle which sometimes takes place at this part,-in con- 
sequence of the weight of the plaster, must not be mistaken for a fulness 
of the organ. In blowing crown-glass, the workman dips the end of a 
hollow iron tube into a pot of melted glass, and takes up as much of it 
as will suffice to make a circle. To form a full-sized circle, the quantity 
raised should be nine pounds and a half; and, when visiting a manufactory 
at Newcastle, I was told that an expert workman will generally hit the 
exact quantity, and very rarely deviate to the extent of two or three 
ounces, either under or over it. Some men excel others in this tact, and 
some are wbolly incapable of acquiring it. I observed the organ of 
Weight very largely developed in the successful workınen. 

Mr. Simpson proceeds: “The faculty now under consideration, in 
high endowment, manifests itself in engineering, in dynamical skili, in the 
knowledge and application of mechanical forces. What may be its lesser 
endowments? Where do we find the organ? Situated in the midst of 
that group which gives us the perception of the qualities of material ob- 
jeets; namely, Form, Size, Locality, Colouring, Order, and Number. 
It is evident there is a quality of bodies most essential to their nature, 
not included in these qualities, singly or combined ; namely, their density 
and corresponding weight. As bodies gravitate in a well-known ratio to 
their density, and their density and weight are the same thing, weight is 
only one name for gravitation. Does it then serve any important purpose 
‚in our being, or is it essential to our animal existence, that we should 
have an instinctive perception of gravitation, operating constantly and in- 
dependently ofreason? T'hat state of rest which the law of gravitation con- 


__.stitutes the natural state of all bodies, solid, fluid, and aöriform, is called 


their eguilibrium. The simplest animal motions, what are they but alter- 
nate disturbance and restoration of equilibrıum ”’—“ The land-animal 
walks and runs, and avails itself of the resistance of the earth—the bird 
flies by its instinctive perception of the resistance of the air—the fish uses 
its fins and tail, instintively perceiving the resistance of the water.” 

“ Some degree, therefore, of the power of adapting motions to the law 
of gravitation, some power over equilibrium must be possessed by the 
whole animated creation—for without it, it is plain, they must perish. 
May the organ of Weight be the organ of this faculty? To man alone 


“ is given the capacity to aid this power, and render his motion more ef- 


fectual, and force more availing by the use of instruments—and Franklin 
well named him a tool-making, or rather a tool-using, animal. What are 
his tools? They are all modifications of the elementary mechanical 
powers. His club and bow are levers—his axe, knife, sword, and arrow 
are wedges. He instinctively aids his own muscular force by the lever, 
when he applies a bar of wood to raise a stone from the ground; if he 
wishes to raise that stone to a certain height, perpendicularly, he will 
instinetively counteract its gravitation by foreing it up an inclined plane, 
instead of applying his own bodily force to lift it perpendieularly. The 
principle of the pulley will suggest itself whenever he has obtained a 
block with a cord or thong, to draw water out of a pit. The screw is 
only the inclined plane wrapped spirally round a cylinder ; to avail himself 
of which he would be led, whenever he atterppted, as he early did, to build 
a tower.” 

These views, says Mr. Simpson, are strongly supported by diseased 
affections of this part of the brain. Miss S. L. was attacked with head- 
ache and pain in the region of the organ of Weight ; “ her perception of 
equilibrium was deranged, and she experienced giddiness, inclined posi 
tion of horizontal floors and ceilings, and the sensation of being lifted up, 
end of again falling down and forward. Her account of it is worthy of 
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remark, for she said she felt as if she had peen fıpsy.” Mr. Simpson 
refers to a diseased condition of this and of some of the other knowing 
Organs, a curious mental affec“on, which Mr. John Hunter, the celebrated 
anatomist, experienced in 1776, and which is recorded in his Life, written 
by Sir Everard Home. “ From great anxiety of mind,” says he, “Mr. H. 
had a severe illness. It attacked him on a journey, and his first sensa- 
tion, it is well worthy of remark, was that of having drunk too much, al- 
though he had taken nothing but a little weak punch. On going to bed, 
he felt as if suspended in the air, and soon after the room secemed to go 
round with very great rapidity. This ceased, but the strange sensation, 
like Miss S. L.’s, of being lifted up, continued ; and, on being brought 
home in his carriage, his sensation was that of sinking or going down. 
The symptoms of whirling and suspension increased ; and his own head, . 
when he raised it from his pillow, seemed to move from him to some dis- 
tance with great velocity. When he became able to stand without being 
giddy, he was unable to walk without support ; ‘ for,’ says Sir E. Home, 
‘his own feelings did not give him information respecling his centre of 
gravıty, so that he was unable to balance his body and prevent himself 
from falling.” Weneed not add,” continues Mr. Simpson, “ the obvious: 
comment, that the organ of Weight was diseased, and the very function 
we have imputed to it, the instinet of equilıbrium, (expressed almost in 
our own words by Sir E. Home,) unequivocally impeded.”’* 

The phenomena of intoxication are explained by Mr. Simpson m a 
similar way. “ Both Miss S. L. and Mr. John Hunter,” says he, ‘* bore 
testimony to the illusive feeling of being intoxicated, while Miss S. L. 
had acute pain in the organ of the instinct or power of preserving the 
balance, and maintaining an upright posture. But for an innate, steady, 
and never-failing perception of equilibrium, animal movements wonld be 
only staggering and tumbling. The intoxicated soon lose a steady gait, fall 
down, see perpendiculars at other angles, believe the floor itself perpendicu- 
lar, and grasp the ground to save themselves from falling off its surface ; 
they feel lifted up, sinking down, and whirling round. Sickness would 
follow these sensations, independent of the stimulus of the liquor to the 
stomaäch ; and it is extremely probable that sea-sickness results from the 
inverted feelings occasioned by motion which violates our habitual percep- 
tion ef equilibrium.”’t 

A correspondent of T’he Phrenological Journal mentions, that he was 
struck with this remark about sea-sickness arising from the disturbance 
of equilibrium, and found by experience, when at sea, that, by standing 
at the vessel’s side, directing his eyes to an object on shore perfectly still, 
the top of a mountain, for example, and shutting out with the palms of his 
hands all sight of the ship and the sea, sickness was invariably dispelled ; 
but always returned whenever he withdrew his hands, and allowed any 
part of the vessel to catch his eye. 

"Sir. G. S. Mackenzie has sıggested the name ‘ Resistance ” as more 
appropriate for this faculty than “ Weight.” ‘We cannot judge,” says 
he, ‘of weight as we do of form, without repeated experience. We 
may see before us two balls of the same size and colour. We take up 
one of them, and perceive that it requires a certain exertion or resistance 
on the part of the muscles of the arın and hand to support it. From this, 
however, we cannot determine that the other ball will produce the same 
effect, for it may be hollow. Now, although we have obtained the expe- 
rience that two similar balls may not produce the same effect ; this expe« 
rıence is of no use to us, for we must always make the exprriment of 
lifting both, in order to determine which is the heavier. The impression 

* Phrenological Journal, vol. ii., pp: 302, 426. 

t Phrenological Journal, vol. ii., p. 427. 1 Vol. ii., p. 645. 
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af resistance is, however, left with us; and probably it is the function ot 
the faculty which Dr. Spurzheim calls that of Weight, to give us concep- 
tions of resistance in general.”* Mr. Simpson conceives resistance to 
be perceived by an external sense formerly spoken of,t and now calls this 
the faculty of Force.f 

Mr. Richard Edmondson, of Manchester, mentions that a great number 
of observations have led him to the convietion that this organ gives the 
perception of perp-ndieularity. Workmen who easily detect deviations 
from the perpendicular possess it large ; while those who constantly find 
it necessary to resort to the plumb-line have it small, and vıce versa $ 
The same gentleman has more recently published || an essay on ıhe func- 
tions of the organs of Weight and Constructiveness, in which he main- 
tains the same view, with thıs addition, that the faculty perceives not only 
perpendieularity, but also the direction of force, and in particular the 
direction of the gravitating force of our bodies. The perception of the 
degrees of force he refers to Constructiveness. 
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ALTHoUuGH the eyes are affected agreeably or disagreeably by different 
modifications of the beams of light, or by colours, yet they do not con- 
ceive the relations of different colours—their harmony or discord—and 
they have no memory of them. Oertaın individuals are almost destitute 
of the power of perceiving colours, who yet have the sense of vision acute, 
and readily perceive other qualities in external bodies, as their size and 
form. This fact has been remarked by Mr. Stewart. He says, “ In the 
power of conceiving colours, too, there are striking differences among 
individuals; and, indeed, I am inclined to suspect that, in the greater 
number of instances, the supposed defects of sight in this respect ought 
to be ascribed rather to a defect in tne power of conception. One thung - 
is certain, that we often see ınen who are perfectly sensible of the diffe- 
rence between two colours when they are presented to them, who cannot 
give names to these colours with confidence when they see them apart; and 
are, perhaps, apt to confound the one with the other. Such men, it should 
seem, feel the sensation of colour like other men, when the object is present; 
but are incapable (probably in consequence of some early habit of inatten- 
tion) to conceive the sensation distincetly when the object is removed.” 

In this quotation we have a specimen of the usual mode of conducting 
metaphysicaı speculations. When the most curious and striking pheno- 
mena of the mind are mentioned, and when we look anxiously for an 
explanation of them, habıt or association is dragged in to solve the difh- 
eulty ; and this perhaps merely in a parenthesis, as if no difficulty existed. 

Observation enables us to prove that individuals who have the part of 
the brain marked No. 26 largely developed. possess, ın a high degree, the 
power of discriminating colours; and, on this account, the phrenologist 
adınits that power as a fundamental faculty of the mind. 

Lord Jeffrey objected to this doctrine, that light is always coloured, 
indeed nothing else but colour ; and that it is impossible for any one to 
sce acutely who cannot distinguish colours with equal success, "because 


‚ ail visible objects must necessarily be distinguished by colour alone. The 


answer is, that the eye receives the external impression of light, and trans- 
mits it to Ihe organ of Colouring, just as the ears transmit sound to the 


* Illustrations of Phrenology, p. 160 t See p. 450. 
f The matured views of Mr. Simpson respecting this faculty are fully ax 
pounded in T'ke Phrenological Journal, vol. ix., p. 193. 


ö ee Journal, vol. vii., p. 106. I Ib., vol. ix., p. 624, 
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organ of Tune; and both are requisite to the perception of colour. If 
the eye be perfect and the organ of Colouring deficient, the individual 
may be capable of distinguishing degrees of intensity of light, although he 
cannot discriminate differences of tint ; and the former is suflicient to acute 
vision, as is proved by engraving and black chalk drawing ; in which form, 
distance, and expression are successfully represented by mere differences 
of light and shade, or by different degrees of light independently of colour. 

The faculty, when powerful, gives a delight in contemplating colours, 
and a vivid feeling of their harmony and discord. Those in whorm the 
organ is deficient experience little interest in colouring, and are almost 
insensible to difference of hues. Inthe Transactions of the Phrenological 
Society, p. 210, Dr. Butter reports the case of Mr. Robert Tucker, whose 
eyesight was not deficient, and who was able neither to distinguish nor 
to recollect many of the primitive colours, even when shown to him. 
*“ Orange he calls green, and green colours orange ; red he considers as 
brown, and brown as red ; blue silk appears to him like pink, and pınk of 
a light blue colour ; indigo is described as purple.” The organ is reported 
io be decidedly deficient in this gentleman’s head. . The case of Mr. 
James Milne, brass-founder, in Edinburgh, is also peculiarly illustrative 
of this faculty; and, as I obtained the facts from himself, they may be 
implieitly relied on. 

Mr. Milne’s grandfather, on the mother’s side, had a deficiency in the 
power of perceining colours, but could distinguish forms and distance 
easily. Onone occasion this gentleman was desirous that his wife should 
purchase a beautiful green gown. She brought several patterns to him, 
but could never find one which came up to his views of the colour in 
question. One day he observed a lady passing on the street, and pointed 
out her gown to his wife as the colour that he wished her to get; when 
she expressed her astonishment, and assured him that the colour was a 
mixed brown, which he had all along mistaken for a green. It was not 
known till then that he was deficient in the power of perceiving colours. 

Neither Mr. Milne’s father, mother, nor uncle on the mother’s side, was 
deficient in this respect ; so ıhat the imperfection passed over one genera- 
tion. In himself and his two brothers, however, it appeared in a decided 
manner ; while in his sisters, four in number, no trace of it isto be found; 
as they distinguish colours easily. Mr. Spankie, a cousin once removed, 
has a similar defect.* 

Mr. Milne is rather near-sighted, but never could find glasses to aid his 
defect. He rather excels in distinguishing forms and proportions; and, 
although he cannot discover game upon the ground, from the faintness 
of his perception of colours, yet he is fond of shooting: when a boy, 
he was rather an expert marksman, when the birds were fairly visible to 
him in the air. He sees them, however, only in the skylight; and, on 
one occasion, when a large covey of partridges rose within ten ortwelve 
yards of him, the back ground being a field of Swedish turnips, he could 
not perceive a single bird. His eye is convex to a considerable degree. 

Mr. Milne’s defect was discovered in rather a curious manner. He 
was bound apprentice to a draper, and continued in his service for three 
vears and a half. During two years he fell into considerable mistakes 
about colours, but this was attributed to inexperience, and ignorance of 
the names of the tints. At length, however, when he was selling a piece 


* I have examined the heads of Mr. Milne’s brothers, who are defieient in 
the power, and in them the organ is evidently little developed. I have also 
examined its developement in one of his sisters, and found no deficiency, but 
rather a fulness, in the organ. Mr. Lyon, a member of the Phrenological 
Society, states, that he has examined the head of Mr. Spankie, and found the 


argan rather deficient. 
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of olive corduroy for breeches, the purchaser requested strings to tie them 
with ; and Mr. Milne was proceeding to cut off what he considered the 
vest match, when the person stopped him, and requested strings of the 
same colour as the cloth. Mr. Milne begged him to point out a colour to 
please himself; and he selected, of course, a green string. When he 
was gone, Mr. Milne was so confident that he himself was right, and the 
purchaser wrong, that he cut off a piece of the string which he intended 
to give, and a piece of that which had been selected, and carried both 
home, with a piece of the cloth also, and showed them to his mother. 
She then told him that his riband was a bright scarlet, and the other a 
grass-green. His masters would not believe in any natural defect in his 
power of perceiving colours; and it was only after many mistakes, and 
some 'vituperation, that he was permitted to renounce the business, and 
to betake himself to another, that of a brass-founder, to which he had a 
natural disposition ; for he had used the turning-lathe in fashioning play- 
things, when a mere boy. 

As to the different colours, he knows blues and yellows certainly ; but 
he cannot distinguish browns, greens, and reds. A brown and green he 
cannot discriminate or name when apart ; but when together, he sees a 
difference between them. Blue and pink, when about the same shade, 
and seen in daylight, appear to him to be ofthe colour of the sky, which 
he calls blue ; but seen in candlelight, the pink appears like a dirty buff, 
and the blue retains the appearance which it had in daylight. The grass 
appears to him more like an orange than any other coloured object with 
whieh he is acquainted. Indigo, violet, and purple appear only different 
shades of one colour, darker or lighter, but not differing in their bases. 
He never mistakes black and white objects: he distinguishes easily be- 
tween a black and a blue, and is able even to tell whether a black is a 
good or a bad one. In the rainbow he perceives only the yellow and the 
blue distinctly. He sees that there are other tints in it, but what they 
are he cannot distinguish, and he is quite unable tonamethem. In day- 
light crimson appears like blue or purple, but in candlelight it seems a 
bright red. 

When in Glasgow, his greatcoat was carried off from the travellers’ 
room by mistake, and, on inquiring ®@* the waiter what had become of it, 
the question was naturally put, what was the colour of the coat?! Mr. 
Milne was quite puzzled by the interrogatory ; and, although he had worn 
it for a year, he could only reply that it was either snuff-brown or olive- 
green, but which he could not tell. "The waiter looked as if he suspected 
that Mr. Milne wanted to get a coat instead of wishing to recover one; 
but the coat was found, although even yet Mr. Milne is not able to tell 
the colour. He is apt to mistake copper for brass, unless he distinguish 
them by the file. 

A mask of Mr. Milne is sold in the slıops, and in it the organs of Form, 
Size, and Constructiveness* are well developed, while that of Colouring 
is decidedly deficient ; there being a depression in the part corresponding 
.o this organ, into which the point of the finger falls on passing it along. 
As a contrast, the reader may compare with it the masks of Sir David 
Wilkie, Mr. Haydon, Mr. Douglas, or Mr. Williams, all eminent painters ; 
and as the organ is large in these masks, a very marked difference will 
be perceptible. 

Cases of this description are not rare. In the mask of Mr. Sloane, of 
Leith, the developement is small, and in a letter, dated 20th February, 
1822, addressed to me, this gentleman says: “ When I see a piece of 
tartan, or any other complication of colours, I can easily distinguish the 

* This is an exaınple of the organ of Constructiveness being situated higher 
than usual, as noticed on v, 173, 
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aufference of hues ; but were the different colours presented to me singly, 
T could not say which was which. I feel particularly at a loss to distin- 
guish between green and brown, and likewise between some shades of red 
and blue I am not sensible of being deficient in seeing anything at a 
distance, or of being unable to perceive as small a particle as the gene- 
rality of men can do.” In this mask the deficiency is not so great as in 
that of Mr. Milne, but the organ of Colouring is much less developed in 
it than in the masks of the painters before alluded to.* 

Sir John F. W. Herschel’s explanation of the cause of deficieney in 
the power of discriminating between colours, seems to coincide with that 
now given. “ We have examined,’” says he, “ with some attention, a 
very eminent optician, whose eyes (or rather eye, having lost the sight 
of one by an accident) have this curious peculiarity, and have satisfied 
ourselves, contrary to the received opinions, that all the prismatic rays 
have the power of exciting and affeeting them with the sensation of light, 
and producing distinet vision ; so that the defect arises from no insensi- 
bility of the retina to rays of any particular refrangibility, nor to any co- 
louring matter in the humours of the eye preventing certain rays from 
reaching the retina, (as has been ingeniously supposed,) but from a defeet 
in the sensorium, by which it is rendered incapable of appreciating exactlv 
those differences between rays on which their colour depends.”’t 

There are instances of individuals who involuntarily associate particu 
lar colours with particular names, even although they have never seen 
the persons named; thus all Johnsons will be blue, and all T’homsons 
black, and so on with other names and colours. T'here appears to be an 
association in activity between the organs of Colouring and Language in 
such individuals, so that the one cannot act without exeiting the other ; 
as some men cannot bend one finger without bending also the one next 
to it. This, however, is only a conjecture.t 

The proper way to observe the developement of the organ of Colouring 
is, to distinguish to what extent the centre of each eyebrow projects forward. 
In Mr. Milne it is slightly depressed below the neighbouring parts ; in Mr. 
Sloane it is scarcely depressed, but it does not project, so as to over- 
hang the eyeball; in the painters it is large and prominent, forming a 
heavy shade above the eye Dr. Spurzheim mentions that a large de- 
velopement of it is indicated by an arched appearance in the middle of the 
eyebrow, and that this sign is found in the portraits of Rubens, Titian, 
Rembrandt, Salvator Rosa, Claude Lorraine, &ec. ; but its large size is 
indicated also by the projection forward of this part of the eyebrow with- 
out archıng. It presents this appearance in the masks of the late Sir 
Henry Raeburn, Sir David Wilkie, Haydon, and other eminent painters. 

Dr. Gall states it as an indubitable fact, that determinate laws of pro- 
portion in colours exist. The three primitive colours of blue, yellow, 
and red, says he, do not harmonize. If we mix two of these, an inter- 
mediate colour is produced ; blue and yellow give green; blue and red, 


* A collection of similar cases has been made by Mr. Robert Cox in T’he 
Phrenological Journal, vol. vii., p- 144. In addition to the works there referred 
to the following, enumerated by Dr. Mackenzie, in his Practical Treatise on 
the Diseases of the Eye, 2d edit., p. 861, may be consulted by the reader who 
is eurious respecting such cases. Nicholl, in Wedico-Chirurgical Transac- 
tions, vol. vii., p. 477, and vol. ix., p. 359: also in Annals of Philosophy, New 
Series, vol. iii., p. 128. Harvey, in T’ransactions of the Royul Society of Edin- 
burgh, vol. x., p. 253; also in Edinburgh Journel of Science, vol. v., p. 114 
Brewster, in Edinburgh Journal of Science, vol. iv., p. 85. Co.y4aa,un, in 
Glasgow Medical Journal, 1829, vol. üi., p. 12. 

+ Encyclopedia Metropolitana, article * Light,” p. 434, $ 507. 

t See cases of colours associated with things, persons, and musica, notes 
in The Phrenological Journal, vol. iii., p. 420; also vol. viii., pp ?@. 216. 
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vıolet; red and yellow, orange. To obtain a harmonious combination, 
wo must place beside a primitive colour a mixed one, into which the 
primitive enters as an element ; the mixed colours will always be in har- 
mony with the two primitive colours from which it is produced. If we 
place, says he, a silk riband, of a blue colour and about an inch broad, 
on a sheet of white paper, and look at it steadıastly, at the end of a short 
time we shall see besides, yellow and red, and (at the side) orange, 
resulting from their mixture.* , 

Lord Jeffrey, in the article ““ Beauty,” already alluded to, informs us 
that ‘ colour is, in al) cases, absolutely indifferent to the eye ;”” and adds, 
that “it is no doubt quite true that, among painters and connoisseurs, we 
hear a great deal about the harınony and composition of tints, and the 
charms and difficulties of a judieious colouring. In all this, however, 
we cannot help thinking that there is no little pedunıry and no lıttle jar- 
gon.” Speaking of the natural gamut of colours, he continues: * We 
confess we have no faith in any of these fancies; and believe that, if all 
these colours were fairly arranged, on a plain board, according to the 
most rigid rules of this supposed harmony, nobody but the author of the 
theory would perceive the smallest beauty in the exhibition, or be the 
a least offended by reversing their collocation.” It is a curious fact, that 
the organ of Colouring in Lord Jeffrey’s head is actually depressed ; and 
it appears that, in the usual manner of metaphysical writers, he has con- 
ceived his own feelings to be an infallible standard of those of human 
nature in general. It is quite true that the eye is affected only by the 
degrees of light ; but by this expression the mind is here obviously meant. 
The author, when speaking in the next sentence of the gamut, draws no 

Sn distinction between the powers of the mind and those of the eye. Those 
individuals, then, whose cases I have cited, and who cannot distinguish 

dark brown from scarlet, buff from orange, or violet from pink, would 

& probably subscribe to Lord Jeffrey’s positions. But other individuals, 
> ©. such as Wilkie and Haydon, have an intense sensibility to shades of every 

hue and of every degree; and some painters have assured me, that they 
experience a very decided emotion in contemplating colours, indepen- 
denuly of every association ; and declare, that they perceive harmony, con- 
gruity, and incongruity in their arrangements, even on a plain board, as 
certainly and as distinctly as they distinguish harmony and discord in sound. 

Lord Jeffrey, in criticising this work in T’he Edinburgh Review, No. 
88, controverts these inferences. “ Without meaning,” says he, ‘to call 
in question the fact of the depression of his skull, we happen to know 

e- that the individual here mentioned has a remarkably fine and exact per- 
= ception of colours, so as to be able to match them from memory with a 
2 preeision which has been the admiration of many ladies and dress-makers. 
He has also an uncommon sensibility to their beauty ; and spends ınore 
time than most people in gazing on bright flowers and peacocks’ necks, 


Y 


Ber and wondering, he hopes innocently, what can be the cause of his enyoy 
-- ment. Even the phrenologists, we think, must admit that, in his case, 
J ıı cannot be the predominance of the appropriate faculty, since they have 


ascertained that he is totally destitute or the organ.” 
In a letter which I addressed to Lord Jeffrey, in answer to this criti- 
cism,t I asked, ‘“ How could you assert inthe Encyclopedia, that ‘ colow 
< is in all cases absolutely indifferent to the eye,‘ if you were conscions 
ß when you wrote of possessing “an uncommon sensibility to their beauty? 
a How could you stigmatize as * pedaniry and jargon’ the doctrine of ‘the 


® Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, toıne v., p. 81. 
i t Phrenological Journe’ vol. iv.,p. 1, and also p. 242. I beg leave to refeı 
2 the reader to these Letters for an answer to the whole of Lord Jeffrey’s cri 
9 ticisms on this work. The first is published also seperately 
ES, 25* 
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harmony and compostion of tints, and the charms ana Jifficulties of a 
Judieious colouring,” and assert, ‘that if all those colours were fairly ar- 
ranged, on a plain board, according to the most rigid rules of this sup- 
posed harmony, nobody but the author of the theory would perceive {he 
smallest beauty in the exhibition, or be the least offended by reversing their 
collocation,’ when all the time you enjoyed in yourself ‘a remarkably fine 
and exact perception of colours, so as to be able to match them from me- 
mory with a precision which has been the admiration of many ladies and 
üress-makers ’” 

In a note to the 89th number of the Review Lord Jeffrey replied to 
this argument as follows : “There are two questions here; first, whe- 
ther there are any grounds, from inconsistency or otherwise, to impeach 
the credit of the reviewer, when he says that he can distinguish colours 
and shades of colours with more than common accuracy ? and, secondly, 
whether there are any such grounds for disbelieving him, when he says 
that he has a strong sense of their beauty? The first is the main allega- 
tion, and formed the whole original subject of controversy. Mr. Combe 
alleged that the organ of colour was actually depressed in the head of 
that individual, and inferred that he probably did not know scarlet from 
brown : it was answered that this was a mistake, for he was known to 
have a remarkably fine perception of colours and their diversities: and 
the replication to this in the pamphlet is, that that cannot well be, since 
he himself had stated, in the Encyclopzdia, that all colours are indiffe- 
rent to the eye, and one just as beautiful as another. Well, suppose he 
had said so, where would have been the inconsistency ? for where is the 
connexion between the allegations that are held to be contradietory? A 
man who happens to think brown as beautiful as scarlet, may surely per- 
ceive the difference between them—or rather, he must perceive it, when 
he compares them, in this way, as two distinet and distinguishable objects. 
There is not, therefore, the shadow of a pretext for discrediting the re- 
viewer’s leading allegation, that the individual alluded to, though desti- 
tute of the phrenological organ, can discriminate colours with unusual 
readiness and precision.” 

In answer to these remarks, I beg leave to observe, that Lord Jeffrey 
overstates my objection. The paragraph on which he comments is printed 
in this work verbatim as it stood in the edition reviewed, and the reader 
will perceive that I did not allege that the organ was absolutely wanting 
in his head, and did not infer that he was incapable of perceiving colours, 
or that ‘* he probably did not know scarlet from brown.” ÖOnthe contrary, 
the statement was merely that the organ is ““depressed ;” that is to say, 
that in him it is deficient in size relatively to the other organs—whereas 
in the painters it is large. The work itself afforded information of the 
effect of a depressed organ: it is said that “ Percrrrion 'is the lowest 
degree of activity” of every intellectual faculty ; ‘“ when a coloured ob- 
ject is presented, and the individual cannot perceive, so as to distinguish 
the hues, he is destitute of the power of manifesting the faculty of colour ;” 
“ each organ will enable the mind torrecall the impressions which it served 
at first.to receive ;” and memory is merely ‘“a degree of activity to each 
faculty.” A friend in India, after reading Lord Jeflrey’s note, wrote to 
me as follows : * Melody is the pleasure arising from successions of simple 
sounds suited to each other. Harmony is that arising from combined 
sounds, or from several striking the ear simultaneously, as in a band play- 
ing different parts. The former requires much less of the organ than the 
latter, and hence the Scotch, with no great Tune, are melodists, but 
nothing as musieians. In like manner, the allocation of the simple coloura 
is their melody, and the combination of several is harmony. Lord Jeffrey 
might thus place oue riband beside another very well, but not perceivs 
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the harmony of combined colours.”* There is no inconsistency, therefore, 
between the depression of Lord Jeflrey’s organ of Colouring and the 
manifestations which he describes. Even Mr. Milne is able to perceive 


some colours and to distinguish differences between them, and he has 


memory of some of'them; although in him the organ is considerably more 
depressed than in Lord Jeffrey. N j 

The real objection stated in the work was, that painters not only dis- 
tinguish differences, but enjoy direct pleasure from “ contemplating colours 
independently of every association; and that they perceive harmony, 
congruity, and incongruity in their arrangements, even ona plain board, as 
eertainly and distinetly as they distinguish harmony and discord in sounds ;”’ 
which assertions Lord Jeffrey designated as pedantry and Jargon. 

In answer to my statement, therefore, he ought to have proved that, 
notwithstanding his depressed organ, he possesses the faculty in this higher 
degree, that he actually receives direct pleasure from colours, and perceives 
their harmonies and discord.- In No. 88 of the Review he endeavoured 
to do this, by referring to his ‘**remarkably fine and exact perception of 
colours, so as to be able to match them from memory ;” and to his delight 
“in gazing on bright flowers and peacocks’ necks :” and in No. 89 of 
the Review he favours us with the following additional arguments in 
support of this position : 

“ But, in the next place,” says he, “and this is still more material, it 
is certain that the individual in question does not maintain, in the Ency- 
clopzdia, that there is no beauty in colours or combination of colours— 
but the very reverse. His whole object in that treatise, as every one 
must know who has looked into a line of it, is, not to deny the existence 
of beauty, but to explain its nature and causes, in colours as in everything 
else: and, accordingly, not only is there no doubt thrown on the fact of 
their beauty, but its reality, and that of the peculiar pleasure afforded by 
it, is both expressiy asserted in a variety of passages, and constanily as- 
sumed and taken for granted, as the very basis of the theory, and the test 
of the illustrations which are urged in its support. The theory is, that 
colours are beautiful, not in consequence of the mere organic operation 
of their physical qualities on the eye, but in consequence of their habitual 
association with certain simple emotions or mental qualities, of which 
they remind us in a great variety of ways. Thus blue, for example, is 
said to be beautiful, because it is ıe colour of the unclouded sky—green, 
because it is that of vernal woods and summer meadows--and red, be- 
cause it reminds us of the season of roses, or of the blushes of youth and 
innocence ; and, accordingly, when these associations are disturbed, the 
beauty which they created disappears. Green would not be beautiful in 
the sky, nor blue on the cheek, nor vermilion on the grass. The doctrine 
is precisely the same as to the beauty of combination of colours, and it. is 
attempted to be proved by similar illustrations. 'T’hroughout it is dis- 
tinctly stated, and invariably assumed as indisputable, that they are beauti- 

ful, and afford pleasure to those who admire them—though it is alleged 
that there is a good deal of pedantry in those who dogmatize on the laws 
of their harmony, and affect to limit their pleasing combinations exclu- 
sively to certain arrangements. It is maintained, as before, that their 
beauty depends entirely on the associations with which they are connected ; 
and while it is admitted that certain combinations will generally excite 
the same associations in those who are devoted to the same pursuits, it 
is derıied that these are either universal or unvarying, or that the feeling 
they undoubtedly excite can ever be referred to the organic action of the 


* ] understand that this def>ct is apparent in some painters ; they are capa 
hle of matching a few simple colours, but when a numerous assemblage of 
them requires to be introduced into a picture, they fail in giving them aarmony 
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coleı.red light on the sense. These opinions may be right oı wrong, but 
the only question now at issue is, whether they are incons.stent with the 
adınissiou of the fact, that colours are beautiful? aud whether the man 
who holds them must be disbelieved, when he says that he has a keen 
sense of this kınd of beauty ®”’ 

In this note Lord Jeffrey no longer wonders what can be the cause of 
his enjoym.ent from the bright flowers and peacocks’ necks. He informs 
us distinctly, that he has no direct perception of beauty in their colours as 
mere colours, but that the beauty perceived by him depends “ entirely on 
the associations with which they are connected.” +‘ Colours,” says he, 
“are beautiful, not in consequence of the mere organic operation of their 
physical qualities on the eye, but in consequence oftheir habitual association 
with certain simple emotions or mental qualities of which they reimind us 
in a great variety of ways.” It now turns out, accordingly, that his plea- 
sure in contemplating the bright flowers and peacocks’ necks arose, not 
from any quality in these objects themselves, nor from any direct eflect 
produced by them on his own mind, but from sometliing else, which they 
served merely to introduce to his fancey. He was pleased, for example, 
with the red of the flowers, not because it was a colour grateful in itself, 
but because it reminded him of the lovely season in which roses are pro- \ 
duced, or of the blushes of youth and innocence ; and he delighted in the 
plue of the peacocks’ necks, not because that colour was intrinsically 
pleasing, but because it excited the recollection of the unclouded sky. 
T'he painters, on the other hand, in whom the organ is large, state that 
tlre source of their pleasure in colours is very different. T'hey inform 
me that Lord Jeffrey’s love of bright flowers and peacocks’ necks indicates 
that his perception of colours is feeble ; because a strong stimulus is 
necessary to exeite it 10 action, and even when thus stimulated, he is not 
capable of feeling direct pleasure from colours, nor of perceiving their har- 
mony and discord, but they serve merely to introduce extrinsic ideas and 
emotions. His experience, therefore, corresponds in the most complete 
manner with the “ depressed ” state of the organ in his head. 

This is so plain as scarcely to admit of illustration ; but we inay suppose 
a young military officer to assert that there is no harmony nor discord in 
sounds, and no direct pleasure in melody ; but that, nevertheless, he enjoys 
great delight in hearing a military band. If we should ask him what is 
the source of his delight in the band, and he should answer, ‘* Oh, the 
notes themselves give me no pleasure, but they remind me of the gay 
uniforms, the waving plumes, and the martial pomp of our regiment ; they 
recall the summer evening’s parade, with the fairy forns and angel sıniles 
of female loveliness which then hover around us ; in short, with me, the 
beauty of the music depends entirely on the associations which it serves 
to introduce.” Who that enjoys sensibility to music would not say, that 
Phrenology would be in fault if the man who made such a statement were 
not defieient in the organ of Tune?! In fact, the individual supposed 
would never dwell for a moment on the music itself; to him it would be 
mere sound, exciting in his mind ideas of the lancers, the parade, and 
female beauty, which would be the real objects of his admiration and the 
sources of his enjoyment. This case is an exact parallel to that of Lord 
leffrey, in regard to colours. "The colours themselves exhibit no beauty 
to his mind : they never engage his attention by their own loveliness ; but 
merely usher in extraneous Ideas and emotions, in which he finds his 
gratification. Would not Phrenology be in fault, if in him tbe organ of 
Colouring were otherwise than ‘“ depressed ?!” 

A legal practitioner, in a Scotch provineial town, whorm I have seen, 
and in whom this organ was very large, was engrossed by a passion for 
dowers, even to the neglect of his professional duties. It is probabıe that 
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= he intense sensibility to colours, which accompanies a large developement 
= sf the organ, was the source of this interest. 


Phrenologists are accustomed to infer the particular powers which are 


. most vigorous in an author’s mind from the manifestations of them in his 


works; and none affords better scope for observation than the faculty of 


= Colouring. Unless the impressions made on the mind of an author by 


colours be very strong, he has no inducement to introduce them in his 
works, for he can easily treat of a great variety of subjeets without ad- 
verting to their hues. When, therefore, we find him minutely deseribing 
shades and tints, and dwelling on colours and their effects with evident 
delight, we may safely infer that the organ is large. Mr. Tennant, the 
author of Anster Fair, frequently does so, and in his head the organ is large. 

The organ is generally larger in women than in men ; and, accordingiy, 
some women, as colourisis, have equalled the masters among men ; while, 
as painters, women, in general, have always been inferior to the other sex. 
The faculty aids the flower-painter, enameller, dyer, and, in general, all 
who occupy themselves with colours. Its great energy gives a passion 
for colours, but not necessarily a delicate taste in them. Taste depends 
upon a perfect rather than a very powerful activity of the faculties. In 
several oriental nations, for example, the faculty appears, from their love 
of colours, to be strong, and, nevertheless, they display bad taste in the 
application of them. 3 

If any conclusion may be drawn from the very limited observations 
which have been made on the developement of the organ of Colouring in 
different parts of the world, it appears to be large in those countries where 
vegetation displays the greatest brilliance of tint, and deficient where the as- 
pect of nature is dreary and unvariegated. The organ, for instance, seems 
to be large in the Chinese ; while it is small in the Esquimaux, to whom 
the sky, and snow, and ice are almost the only objects of vision. Captain 
Parry mentions that dying isan art wholly unknown to the Esquimaux.* 

Dr. Spurzheim observed, that, in persons born blind, the organ of Co- 
louring is in general less developed than in persons who see, or who have 
become blind in mature age. I have repeatedly verified this observation 
in asylums for the blind. Indeed it is possible, by observing the deve- 
lopement of the organ of Colouring, to distinguish individuals who have 
become blind in infancy from others who have lost their sight in mature 
age; in the former the organ is much less developed than in the latter. 
James Wilson, of Belfast, author of Biography of the Blind, lost his sight 
from small-pox at four years of age. His right eye was snbsequently 
couched, and he saw till he was seven ; his vision was then again extin- 
guished by a furious cow, and he has continued blind ever since. After 
he became blind he learned to work as a carpenter ; he also acquired 
such an accurate and extensive knowledge of places, as to be able to act 
as a kind of courier for the merchants, to the extent of thirty or forty 
miles round Belfast ; he boasts of considerable literary attainments, and 
possesses a very extensive memory for persons, places, names, and dates. 
I saw him ın 1836, when he was in the 57th year of his age: at that 
time his organs of Celouring were very small; while those of Individu- 
alıty, Size, and Number were large, and those of Form and Locality very 
large. His temperament was nervous, bilious, and a little sanguine. 
The organs which had been most exercised appeared to have attained 
the largest size, while the organs of Colouring, which had been dormant, 
had apparently scarcely grown from infancey. A mask of him was taken, 
and is in the collection of the Phrenological Society. 

Dr. Gall mentions, that he had seen a bookseller of Augsburg, blind 
rom birth, who maintained that it is not the eye, but the intellect, whieb 


* Parry’s Voyages, 12mo., vol. v., p. 295. 
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recognises, judges, and produces proportion ainong colonrs. This indi 
vidual asserted, that, by means of an internal sense, he had precise notions 
of colours, and it is a fact that he determined their harmony exactly. He 
had a number of glass beads, of varıous colours, which he formed into 
different figures, and always produced harmony in the arrangement of the 
colours. After making a great eflort of this kind, he experienced pain 
immediately above the eye, particularly over the rigkteye.* I have seen 
a blind man, in Stirling, who distinguished colours with great accuracy 
by means of touch. Derham, in his Physico- T’heology,t mentions a simi- 
lar case, and observes, that “although the eye be the usual judge of 
eolours, yet some have been able to distinguish them by feeling.” Ihave 
eonversed with persons born blind, who assured me that they could form 
no conception whatever of colour, nor of the phenomena of sight. I can- 
not conceive, therefore, that the blind bookseller of Augsburg, spoken of 
by Dr. Gall, had precise notions of colours, similar to those enjoyed by 
Enns who see. The blind man at Stirling, who distinguished colours 
y the sense of touch, was guided by differences in the texture of the 
objects. He practised chiefly on the dresses of the passengers in the 
beautiful walk round Stirling Castle ; and I have seen him, by rubbing his 
hand along the pile of the sleeve, distinguish. with much readiness and 
accuracy, a black coat, a brown coat, a blue coat, andagreen coat. The 
skin on the points of the fingers had acquired a most extraordinary soft- 
ness and delicacy, from long practice of this operation. In his mind there 
appears to have been a distinet tactile perception, to which he gave the 
name of green, another which he designated brown, and so on; but I 
cannot conceive that such impressions at all resembled the common ap- 
prehensions of colours enjoyed by persons who enjoy perfect vision. Dr. 
Spurzheim says : “ Many blind persons have assured ıne of their incapacity 
to distinguish colours. A few, however, discern white from black, because 
white surfaces are in general smoother than black. When the blind pre- 
tend to distinguish colours, they do no more than determine surfaces of 
greater or less degrees of smoothness, without acquiring any idea of co- 
lour in itself.’’t 

The organ is considered as established. 


27. LOCALITY. 


Dr. GaLt mentions, that the taste which he had for natural histo 
‚induced him to g0 frequently into the woods in order to catch birds, or to 
discover their neste; and although he was expert in accomplishing Be 
objöcts, yet, wherrhe wished to return to the nests, he generally found ıt 
impossible to retrace his way, or to light upon the tree which he had 
märked, orthesfiäres which he had set. This dificulty did not arise 
from inattention ; for, before quitting the spot, he stuck branches into the 


“ground, and cut marks on trees, to guide him in his return, but all in vain. 


He was obliged to take constantly along with him one of.hisschvel-fellows, 
named Scheidler, who, with the least possible effort of attention, went _, 


always directly to the place where a snare was set, even-although 


—they had sometimes placed ten or fifteen in a quarter that was not fami- 


liarly known to them. As this youth possessed only very ordinary-talents 
in other respects, Dr. Gall was müch stftick with hıs facılity in recollect- 
ing places, and frequently asked him how he contrived..to guide.himself 
so surely ; to which he replied by asking Gall, in his turn, how he con- 
trived to lose himself everywhere. In the hope of one day obtaining 
some explanation of this peculiarity, Dr. Gall moulded his head, and after- 

* Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome v., p. 85. ® 

t Book iv., ch. 6. t Phrenology, p. 226. 
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ward endeavoured to discover persons who were distinguishei-by-the 
ame faculty. cape-painter, Schenberger, told him 
that, in his travels;he was-inthe custom of making only a very general 
sketch of counti.es which interested him, and that aflerward, when he 
wished to produce a more complete picture, every tree, every group of 
bushes, and every sione of considerable magnitude, presented itself spon- 
vaneoustytohismiind. About thesame period Dr. Gall became acquainted 
with M, Meyer, author of the Romance of Dia-na- Sore, a person who found 
no pleasure eXtept in a wandering life. Sometimes he went from house 
to house in the country, and ät other times attached himself to some man 
of fortune, to accompany him in extended travels. He had an,astönishing 
fäculty of recollecting the different places which he had seen. Dr. Gail 
möulded his head also ; he then placed itand the öther two together, and 
cömpared them attentively:: they presented great differences in many 
pötnts;brrt-hewasstrack with the singular form which appcared in all the 
three a little above the eyes, and on the two sidesof-therorgam-of-Indi- 
viduälity > namely, twö large pröminences commeneing near-each-side of 
the nose, and going obliquely upward-and-eutward, almost-as-high-as-the 
middle of the forehead. From that time he was led to suppose that the 
talent for recollecting places depended on a primitive faculty, of which the 
organ was situated under this part of the skull; and innumerable subse- 
quent observations confirmed this inference.* 

Dr. Spurzheim states, that “the special faculty of this organ and the 
sphere of its activity remain to be determined. It makes the traveller, 
geographer, and landscape-painter ; recollecıs localities ; and give notions 
of perspective. It seems to me,” says he, “that it is the faculty of 


‚ Locality in general. As soon as we have conceived the existence of an 


li» 


object and its qualities, it must necessarily occupy a place, and this is the 
faculty that conceives the places oceupied by the objects that surround 
us.”t Sir George Mackenzie considers the primitive faculty to be that 
of perceiving relative position. Dr. Spurzheim says, that “ notions of 
perspective’” are given by Locality, but certain facts, already noticed, 
appear to show that these depend rather on Size: in other respects his 
observations coincide with my own experience. 

Persons in whom this organ is large, form vivid and distinet conceptions 
of situations and scenery which they have seen or heard described, and 
they have great power in recalling such conceptions. When the faculty 
is active from internal excitement of the organ, such ideas are presented 
to the mind involuntarily. In the mask of Sir Walter Scott the organ is 
large. Readers, similarly endowed, are almost as much delighted with 
his descriptions of scenery, as by a tonr made by themselves amid the 
mountain glens; while those in whom the organ is small are quite unin- 
terested by his most splendid poetical landscapes. This author wrote so 
pictorially, that he almost saves an artist, who means to illustrate his 
pages, the trouble of invention. 

Authors in whom this organ is moderately developed treat of places in 
a very different manner. Mr. Tennant, the author of Anster Fair and 
The Thane of Fife, merely designates, by appropriate epithets, the lead- 
ing features of a landscape, in a way which excites a pleasing and distinet 
recollection of it in those who have seen it, but which calls up no pieture 
in the mind of areader who was not familiar with it before; and in his 


head the organ of Locality is below an average size. The following lines 
are characteristic of his manner: 


* Nearly the whöle of Dr. Gall’s section on Locality is translated in T’hs 
Phrenologıcal Journal, vol. iv., p. 524. 
t Phrenology, p. 280. 
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“ Next them the troopers each on fervent steed 
That dwell within the warm and flowery dales 
Where Annan and where Esk, and Liddle lead 
Their streams down tripring through the sunny vales, 
And where the stronger and more swelling T'weed, 
Emergent from his mıdland mountain, trails 
Voluminous and broad his waters down 
To meet the briny sea by bulwark’d Berwick town.” 


The organ is large in the busts and portraits # all eminent navigators 
and travellers, such as Columbus, Cook, and Mungo Park; also in great 
astronomers and geographers, as Kepler, Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and New- 
ton. In Tasso the poet, also, it appears to have been very large, and he 
manifested the faculty in a high degree. Several cases are mentioned 
by Dr. Gall of individuals passionately fond of travelling, in whom the 
organ was greatly developed ; and a similar instance is reported by Mr. 
Schiotz, a Danish magistrate, in The Phrenological Journal.* This 
faculty gives what is called “coup d’eil,” and judgment of the capabili- 
ties of ground. It is necessary to the military draughtsman, and is of 
great importance to a general in war. Dr. Gall mentions, that he had 
observed the organ large in distinguished players at chess; and he con- 
ceived their talent to consist in the faculty of conceiving clearly a great 
number of the possible positions of the men. 

Some persons have a natural tact in discriminating and recollecting the 
situation of the organs on the phrenological bust, and perceiving diffe- 
rences in the forms of the head, while others experience the greatest difh- 
eulty in doing so. The former have Locality, Size, and Form large ; the 
latter have them small, indicated by a general narrowness at the top of 
the nose. T'hese state their own inability to observe as an objection 
against the system ; but this isas if Mr. Milne were to deny the dıversity 
of certain colours, because his own organ of Oolouring is so defective that 
he cannot perceive it. 

Locality appears to be an element in a genius for geometry. In the 
heads or busts of six or seven eminent mathematicians which I have care- 
fully examined, this organ, and also those of Size, Individuality, and 
Comparison, are large. Indeed pure geometry treats only of the relations 
of space, and does not imply agency, or any relation except that of pro- 
portion ; and hence it might be legitimately inferred to belong to the 
sphere of the organs now mentioned. Negative cases also coincide with 
these positive observations. Zhero Colburn, the American youth who 
was celebrated for his arithmetical powers, turned his attention to mathe- 
matics, but with very little success. He stated to me that he had been 
taught the first six books of Euclid, and understood the propositions, but 
felt no interest inthe study. He liked algebra much better; and he has 
the organ of Number large, but that of Locality deficient. The gentle- 
man who had taken charge of his education, it is said, at first intended 
him for a mathematician, but afterward, finding that his genius did not lie 
that way, directed his attention tolaw. Mr. George Bidder, when a mere 
child, displayed such astonishing talent as a mental calculator, that seve- 
ral gentlemenin Edinburgh were induced to take charge of his education ; 
and, on the supposition that his abilities extended to mathematical science 
generally, selected for him the profession of an engineer. Having heard 
of this intention, and having observed that in his head the organs of the 
geometrical faculties were not developed in any extraordinary degree, I 
inferred that his eminence as a geometrician would not equal that which 
ne had attained as a calculator, and communicated this conviction in wri- 
ting to Principal Baird, one of his patrons. Mr. Bidder subsequently 


* Vol, viii., p 64. 
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rsued {he study-of geometry ; but, at the end of two years, both he 
imselfand Professor Wallace informed me, that he was not distinguished 
for more than common ability in the class. 

An opinion prevails, that mathematics afford exercise to the reflecting 
faculties, and that their tenden>y, as a branch of education, is to cultivate 
the talent for general reasoning: some persons regard them as the best 
substitute for the useless logie of the schools. This idea appears to me 
to be erroneous. Geometry treats of the proportions of space, and alge- 
bra and arithmetie of the relations of numbers, and the three constitute 
the grand elements of the science of pure mathematies. For judging of 
the proportions of space, the faculties of Size, Locality, and Individuality, 
aided by Comparison, are those essentially required ; while the faculties 
of Number and Order, also aided by Comparison, are the chief powers 
necessary for dealing with the proportions of numbers. Causation always 
implies power, force, or agency ; and the idea of causation or efliciency 
does not at all enter into the propositions of pure mathematics. The 
popular error is not sanctioned by the authority of the masters in philo- 
sophy. Lord Bacon observes, that “ the mathematical part in some men’s 
ınınds is good, and the logical is bad. Some can reason well of numbers 
and quantities, that cannot reason well in words.” Dugald Stewart re- 
marks, that “ when it is stated in the form of a self-evident truth, that 
magnitudes which coincide, or which exactly fill the same space, are equal 
to one another, the beginner readily yields his assent to the proposition ; 
and this assent, without going any farther, is all that is required in any of 
the demonstrations of the first six books of Euclid.”* Mr. Stewart was 
a mathematician, and also a metaphysician ; and this is strong testimony to 
the fact, that the whole of the first six books of Euclid, which constitute 
a large portion of acommon mathematical education, relate exclusively 
.o the proportions of space or magnitude, and do not imply causation. 

Professor Leslie states, that the whole structure of geometry ıs grounded 
on the simple comparison of triangles ; and Mr. Stewart corrects this 
rerınark by observing, that “it is expressed in terıns too unqualified. 
D’'Alembert has mentioned another principle, as not less fundamental, the 
measurement of angles by circular arches.”” It is obvious that both tri- 
angles and circular arches are mere forms of space. ‘‘ Fluxions,” says 
Professor Playfair, ‘‘ were, with Newton, nothing else than measures of 
the velocities with which variable or flowing quantities were supposed to 
be generated, and they might be of any magnitude, providing they were in 
the ratio of those velocities, or, which is the same, in the ratio of the 
nascent or evanescent increments.”+ Sir John Herschel remarks, that 
“it must be recollected that there are minds which, though not devoid of 
teasoning powers, yet manifest a decided inaptitude for mathematical 
studies— which are estimatwe—not calculating, and which are more im- 
presscd by analogies, and by apparent preponderance of general evidence 
in argument, than by mathematical demonstration, where allthe argument 
is on one side, and no show of reason can be exhibited on the other. The 
mathematician listens only to one side of a question, for this plain reason, 
that no strietly mathematical question has more than one side capable of 
being maintained otherwise than by simple assertion ; while all the great 
questions which arise in busy life, and agitate the world, are stoutly dis- 
puted, and often with a show of reason on both sides, which leaves the 
shrewdest at a loss for a decision.” 

*“ Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. ii., p. 174, edit. 1816. 

+ Dissertation Il., Encye. Brit., p. 16. 

t Views on Scientific and General Education, applıed to the proposed System 
of Instruction in the South African College ; reprinted in Pi London and 
Edinburgh Philosorhicul Magazine and Journal of Science, vol. viir., p. 432 
No. 48, May, 1836. See the note by Mr. Sımpson, above, p. 286. 
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In these remarks I allude merely to pure mathematics, or to geometry 
and its branches, with aigebra and arithmetie and their branches. Al 
though these sciences do not treat of causation, yet they may be applied 
to measure forces, in every instance in which these operate with such 
undeviating regularity that their action may be measured by precise di- 
visions of space and number. Gravitation is such a force. But where- 
ever the agencies do not operate in this manner, matheinatics are inappli- 
cable. Human actions, for instance, proceed from intellectual perceptions, 
the impulses of affection, or the force of passion ; allof which are causes, 
Jut none of them possesses that simplieity of character and uniformity of 
3peration which are indispensable to the application of mathematical mea- 
surement. In judging of human conduct, the understanding must esti- 
mate, by innate sagacity improved by experience, the influence of wotives 
and of external circumstances ; and a high mathematical training, by 
exercising chiefly the powers conversant with space and quantity, is by 
no means favourable to the developement of this talent, which depends 
chiely on Comparison and Causality, operating along with the affective 
faculties. Hence an individual may be distinguished for talent as a 
mathematician, and extremely deficient in this estiimative sagacity. 

It is worthy of remark, that the French mathematicians use the word 
donc, ‘* then,” where the English use ‘“ therefore ” in their demonstrations. 
The French donc corresponds with the Latin Zunc, and with the English 
then, or at that time, and it is the more correct expression. In a purely 
mathematical demonstration the conclusion becomes apparent at a par- 
ticular print of time, when the proposition and its relations have been 
unfolded, without the least idea of active efficiency ir. the proposition to 
produce the conclusion as an effect; whereas the word iherefore expresses 
a necessary result of eflicieney. In the proposition “ The sun shines 
brilliantly, therefore we are hot ;” the word therefore implies a relation of 
causation; whereas in the proposition, “ A is equal to B, and © is equal 
to B, therefore A and CO are equal to one another ;” the relation which 
it expresses is one of proportion merely, and the French then is more 
philosophical. 

When the group of organs situated at the top of the nose, namely 
Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, and Locality, are all large, there ıs 
generally a strong talent for dynamics. Persons thus endowed excel in 


ig turning and in archery ; and if Constructiveness also be full, and tk 


have been bred to professions in which they find no scope for these fac 


“ ties, they frequently set up private workshops, and become inventors aı 


ıımprovers of machinery. 
The organ of Locality is generally much larger in men than in women ; 


— and the manifestations correspond. 


Dr. Gall cites several cases of diseased affection of this organ ; and in 
The Phrenological Journal* Mr. Simpson gives a highly interesting detail 
of symptoins attending disorder of this and the other knowing organs 
already treated of. He adverts particularly to the case of Mr. John Hun- 
ter, who, when in the house of a friend, forgot in what part of the town 
he was, and looked out of the window to refresh his memory in vain ; for, 
as Sir Everard Home expresses it, “he had not a conception of any place 
existing beyond the room he was in, yet was perfectly conscious of the 
loss of memory.”t 

This organ is possessed by the lower animals, and many interesting 
facts are recorded of their manifestations of the faculty. Dr. Gall men- 
tions several instances of dogs returning te their homes from a great 


* Vol. ii.,p. 303. See also vol. vii., p. 317. 
+ Life of John Hunter, annexed to his T’reatise on the Blood, Inflammation, 
und Gunshot Wounds vublished by Su E. Home in 1794. 
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distance, without the possibility of their having been guided by smell or 
sight. “A dog,” says he, “ was carried in a coach from Vienna 10 St 
Petersburgh, and at the end of six months reappeared in Vienna. Another 
was transported from Vienna to London : he attached himself to a tra- 
veller, and embarked along with him; but, at the moment of landing, he 
made his escape and returned to his native city. Another dog was sent 
from Lyons to Marseilles, where he was embarked for Naples, and he 
found his way back by land to Lyons.” Anass, shipped at Gibraltar, on 
board the Ister frigate, in 1816, was thrown overboard, when the vessel 
struck at Point de Gat, in Spain, a distance of 200 miles. There were 
holes in his ears, indicating that he had been used for carrying criminals 
when flogged ; and as such asses are abhorred by the peasantry, no one 
stopped him, and he immediately returned, through a mountainous and 
intricate country intersected by streams, to Gibraltar.* T’'he coınmon 
hypothesis, Dr. Gall observes, that dogs retrace their way by the aid of 
smell, appears abundantly absurd, when applied to cases in which they 
were transported by water, orir acoach ; and the idea that these animals 
can discover the eflluvia of their master's person across a space of several 
hundred leagues, appears equally preposterous. Besides, a dog does not 
return home by the straightest road, nor even by the precise line in which 
he was carried away ; and some naturalists have, therefore, been induced 
to admitan oceult cause of this surprising talent, and named it a sicth sense. 
Dr. Gall considers it to belong to the organ of Locality. The falcon of 
fceland returns to its native place from a distance of thousands of miles ; 
and carrier-pigeons have long been celebrated for a similar tendeney, and 
have occasionally been employed in consequence to convey despatches. 
Swallows, nightingales, and a variety of sea-fowls migrate from one cli- 
ınale to another at certain seasons of the year, which is attributed by Dr. 
Gall to periodical and involuntary exeitement of the organ of Locality. 
This exeitement oceurs even in birds kept in cages, and abundantly sup- 
plied with food.t 

The frontal sinus has been stated as an objection to the possibility of 
ascertaining the size of the organ of Locality, but it rarely ascends higher 
than the lower part of it; and while prominences formed by the sinus 
are irregular in form, and generally horizontal in direction, the elevations 
occasioned by a large developement of Locality are uniform in shape, and 
extend obliquely upward toward the middle of the forehead. Farther, the 
negative evidence in favour of the organ is irresistible, ar:d it is, therefore, 
held as established. 


28. NUMBER. 


A scHoLar of St. Poelton, near Vienna, was greatly spoken of in that 
eity on account of his extraordinary talent for calculation. He was the 
son of a blacksmith, and had not received any particular instruction be- 
yond that bestowed on other boys at the same school ; and in all other 
respects he was nearly on a footing of equality with them. Dr. Gall 
induced him to come to Vienna, and, when he was nine years of age, pre- 
sented him to his audience. “ Lorsqu’on lui donnait,” says Dr. Gall,” 
“je suppose, trois nombres exprimes chacun par dix ä douze chiffres, en 
‘ui demandant de les additionner, puis de les soustraire deux & deux, de 
es multiplier et de ler diviser chacun par un nombre de trois chiffres ; 
ıl regardait une seule fois les nombres, puis il levait le nez et lesyeux en 
Pair, et il indiquait le r&sultat de son calcul mental avant que mes a«udi- 
teurs n’eussent eu le’temps de faire le calcul la plume & la main. U 
* Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, p. 496. 
1 See Remarks on Carrier-nıgeons, Phren. Journ., vol. viii., p. 71. 
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avait cre& lui-m&me sa methode.” An advocate of Vienna stated his 
vegret that his son, of five years of age, occupied himself exclusively with 
numbers and calculation in such a manner that it was impossible to fix 
his attention on any other object, even the games of youth. Dr. Gall 
compared his head with that of the boy just mentioned, aud found no par- 
ticular resemblance, except in a remarkable prominence at the external 
angle of the eye, and a little to the side. In both the eye was in some 
degree covered by the outer extremity of the eyebrow. These cases 
suggested the idea that the talent for caleulation might be connected with 
a particular organ ; and Dr. Gall sought for men distinguished for this 
power, in order to verify the discovery. He repaired to the Counsellor 
Mantelli, whose favourite occupation was to invent and solve problems in 
mathermatics, and particularly in arithmetic, and found the same configu- 
ration in him. He next went to Baron Vega, author of Tables of L,o- 
garıthins, at that time professor of mathematics, and who, in every other 
talent, ‘“ &tait un homme fort mediöcre,” and found in his head the same 
peculiarity. He then visited private families and schools, and desired 
the children distinguished for ability in calculation to be pointed out to 
him ; and still the same developement recurred. He therefore felt him- 
seif constrained to adınit a special organ and faculty for this talent. 

Sir Whitelaw Ainslie reports, ın T’he Phrenologıcal Journal, the case 
ofa boy whom he met in a stage-coach, and who attracted his attention 
by a remarkable developement of the organ of Number, which projected 
so much as to be “nearly of the size of half acommon marble, and not 
unlike it in shape.” Un asking the boy’s father whether he was not an 
excellent arithmetician, Sir Whitelaw was informed that, in arıthmetic, 
he excelled all the other boys at’ school, and could multiply six figures by 
ather six without the aid of a pencil.* 

The organ, when large, fills up the head above and outside of the ex- 
ternal angle of the eye, a very little below ihe point called the external 
angular process of the frontal bone. 

The special function of the faculty seems to be calculation in general. 
Dr. Gall calls it ‘*“ Le sens des nombres ;” and, while he states distinctly 
that arithmetic is its chief sphere, he regards it as also the organ of ma- 
thematics in general. Dr. Spurzheim, on the other hand, limits its func- 
tions to arithmetic, algebra, and logarithms; and is of opinion that the 
other branches of mathematics, such as geometry, are not the simple 
results of this faculty. In this analysis he appears to ıne to be correct. 
Mr. George Bidder, when only seven years of age, and without any 
previous instruction, showed an extraordinary talent for mental calcula- 
tion; and I have seen him, when only eleven, answer the most compli- 
cated questions in algebra in a minute or a minute and a half, without the 
aid of notation. When he first came to Edinburgh, and before I had 
seen him, a gentleman waited on me, accompanied by three boys of 
nearly equal ages, and said: “ One of these is George Bidder, the cele- 
brated mental calculator ; can you tell which is he by his head!” On 
examining the organ of Number inall of them, I replied that one of them 
ought to be decidedly deficient in arithmetical talent ; that another should 
possess it in a considerable degree ; but that the third must be Bidder, 
because in him the organ was developed to an extraordinary extent. 
The gentleman then stated that the indications were perfectly correct ; 
that the first was a boy who had been remarked as dull in his arithmetical 
studies ; the second was the most expert calculator selected from a school 
in Edinburgh ; and the third was Bidder. Dr. Gall mentions a similar 
experiment which was tried with him, and with Jhe same result. He 
gives a detailed account of Zhero Colburn, the American youth wno exhi- 


* Phren. Journ., vi., 107. See another case, vol. iii., p 266; also iii., 562 
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bited great talents for calculation, and in whom also the organ was found 
large. This young man visited Edinburgh, and afforded the phrenolo- 
gists of this city an opportunity of verifying Dr. Gall’s observations, which 
were found to be correct. Masks of him and of Bidder were taken, and 


now form part of the Phrenological Society’s collection. These two 
“exainples, however, prove that Dr. Spurzheim is right in limiting the 


fanetion ofthis faeulty to caleulation of numbers ; as neither of these young 
men has proved so eminent in geometry as.in arithmetie and algebra. 

The organ is large in the mask of Humboldt, brother of the traveller, 
and celebrated for his powers of caleulation. 

I am acquainted with other individuals in whom this organ is deficient, 
and who experience great difficulty in solving the most ordinary arithme- 
tical questions—who, indeed, have never been able to learn the multipli- 
cation table, nor to perform readily common addition and subtraction, 
even after persevering eflorts to attain expertness. The organ is small 
in the mask marked “French M. D.;” which serves as a contrast, in 
this respect, to those just mentioned, in which it is large. 

Dr. Gall observes, that, when this organ predominates in an individual, 
all his faculties receive an impression from it. He knew a physician in 
whom it was very large, who laboured to reduce the study of medicine, 
and even the virtue of particular medicaments, tormathematical principles ; 
and one of his friends, thus endowed, endeavoured to found a unirersal 
language on similar grounds. 

This organ and Individuality, both large, give the talent of recollecting 
dates. Form, however, seems to aid them in this, by retaining the idea 


of the printed numerals. 


Dr. Spurzheim mentions, that “certain races of negroes make five the 
extent of their enumeration, that is, they count only as far as five by 
simple terms; all their numbers after five are compound, whereas ours 
are not so till they have passed the number ten; while our terms, six, 
seven, &c., are simple, they say five-one, five-two, five-three, &c. Ne- 
groes in general,” he continues, “ do not excel in arithmetic and numbers ; 
and, accordingly, their heads are very narrow in the seat of the organ of 
Number.” _ Humboldt also mentions that the Chaymas (a people in the 
Spanish parts of South America) ‘ have great difliculty in comprehending 
anything that belongs to numerical relations ;” and that “the more 
intelligent count in Spanish, with an air that denotes a great eflort of 
mind, so far as 20, or perhaps 50 ::” he adds, that the corner of the eyeis 
sensibly raised up toward the temples.”* The organ of Number is re- 
markably small in the skulls of the Esquimaux, and both Parry and Lyon 
notice that their eyes are turned up at the exterior angle: they have the 
peculiarity of “not being horizontal as with us, but coming much lower 
at the end next the nose than at the other.”t Üaptain Back adverts to 
te same peculiarity in an Esquimanx woman whom he describes.t This 
*‘ remarkable formation of the eye,” says Captain Lyon, “is in all alike.”$ 
Accordingly, Captain Parry speaks of their “ imperfect arithmetic, which 
resolves every number above ten into one comprehensive word.”| The 
Arctic Highlanders of Captain Ross are unable to reckon farther than 
five ; and, in answer to his inquiries concerning the numbers of the tribe, 
they could only say that there were “ plenty people.” Others, however, 
could reckon ten. Nor is the skill of the other Greenland tribes much 
superior. Their numerals, says Crantz, “fall very short, so that they 


* Personal Narratıe, vol. iüi., pp. 223, 241, 242. 
+ Parry’s Voyages, 12mo., vol. v., p. 184. 
t Narrative of the Arctic Land Expedition in 1833-4-5, London, 1836 
p- 384. 9 Private Journal, p. 309. Il Vol. v., p. 319. 
T Ross’s Voyage, London, 1819, pp. 95, 127. 
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verify the German proverb, that they can scarce count five: however, 


they can make a shift with difficulty to mount as high as twenty, by 


counting the fingers of both hands and the toes of both feet. When the 
number is above twenty, they say, ‘it is innumerable.’ ”’* 

It is mentioned by Dr. Gall, that two of his acquaintances felt paın in 
the region of this organ, after being occupied for several days in succession 
with difficult caleulations. In the hospital of Vienna he saw a patient whose 
insanity degenerated into idiocy, but who, nevertheless, occupied himself 
solely with counting. He stopped, however, regularly at ninety-nine, 
and could never be induced to say one hundred, but recommenced count- 
ing atone. M.L.A.Gelis, in his Treatise on Chronic and Acute Hy- 
drocephalus, mentions the case of a boy who, though stupid in every 
other respect, still manifested, in his twelfth year, an astonishing memory 
for numbers and a strong feeling of Benevolence ; which qualıties, how- 
ever, he adds, disappeared in proportion as his malady, hydrocephalus, 
increased. In the Journal Generale de Medecınet a young Englıshman 
is mentioned, who had a nervous attack each alternate day, during which 
he saw and heard nothing, as was verified by experiment, and who yet 
occupied himself particularly with mathematics, arithmetic, and loga- 
rithms, and solved with ease new and diflicult problems. In October, 
1835, I saw, in the lunatic asylum, at Newcastle, a patient named 
Marshall, in whom the organ of Number was very largely developed, and 
it was mentioned by Mr. Macintosh, the resident surgeon, that he was 
distinguished by a ‘ love of arithmetic and accounts, and was perpetually 
employed in figures.” His hands were confined to prevent him from 
scratching numerals on the walls, and he then used the tip of his tongue 
and traced them with saliva on the stones. I saw his tongue excoriated 
atthe point with this exercise. 

It seeıns dificult to determine whether or not this faculty exists in 
the loweranimals. George Le Roy states, from observation, that mag- 
pies count three; while Dupont de Nemours asserts that they count 
nine. ‘Dr. Gall does not attempt to decide the question. Dr. Vimont 
ınentions an experiment which convinced him that dogs have an idea of 
numbers. At a certain hour of twelve successive evenings, he gave a 
dog three balls of meat, which he threw into different parts of the room. 
Afterward he kept one of them on the table, and threw down the other 
two. The animal came for them as usual, but, not finding the third ball, 
began to search for it in every part of the room, and baıked in order to 
obtain it: when Dr. Vimont threw down the third ball its cries immedi- 
ately ceased. Its behaviour was the same when four or five pieces of 
meat were used.t 

The organ is established. 


29. ORDER. 


ORDER supposes a plurality of objects ; but one may have ideas about 
a number of things and their qualities, without considering them in any 
order whatever. Every arrangement of physical objects is not equally 
agreeable to the mind ; and the disposition to be delighted with order, 
and distressed by disorder, is not in proportion to the endowment of any 
other faculty. There are individuals who are martyrs to the love of order 
— who are distressed beyond measure by the sight of confusion, and highly 
satisied when everything is well arranged. These persons have the 


* Crantz’s History of Greenland, vol. i., p.225. See Remarks on the Cha- 
racter and Cerebral Developement of the Esquimaux, by Mr. Robert Cox, 
Phren. Journ., vol. viii., p. 436. j { 4 

t Tome xl., p. 155. t Traite de Phrenologie, tome ii., p 321. 
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authorise him to decide on its situation.* 

I have seen several instances in confirmation of this organ. The late 
Mr. L., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, of Edinburgh, whose 
mask is sold as’an illustration of it, had a large developement; and his 
love of regularity and order was conspicuous In all his professional and 
domestic occupations. He observed his appointments in the most ex- 
emplary manner ; wrote his letters and papers with the greatest neatness 
and care ; kept his accounts with invariable regularity ; and was remarka- 
ble for his neat style of dress, as well as for the high state of order in 
which his articles of apparel were always arranged in his wardrobe. On 
each superciliary ridge of his cast there is an elevation resembling a 
small pea, which is frequently mistaken for this organ; that, however, 
appears to be merely a projecting point of the frontal bone, to which sone 
fibres of the temporal muscle are attached. 'T'he developement of the 
organ is indicated by a great fulness, producing a square appearance at 
the external angles of the lower part of the forehead. This trait of 
character is hereditary in Mr. L.’s family : it was transmitted to him by 
his father, (whose portrait indicates a large developement,) and has de- 
scended in greater and less degrees to the members of a large family of 
sons. Every article which Mr. L.’s father carried about his person had 
its appropriate pocket, into which it was put with unfailing regularity. It 
is related of him, that, on one occasion, not findiog his penknife in its 
accustomed place, he summoned his servanıs and some voung relatives 
before him, and demanded whether they had seen it. Being answered 
in the negative, he at once unhesitatingly declared that the knife “ must 

have been stolen,” and upon being requested to search his other pockets, 
he actually lost his temper, and exclaimed, with great warınth, that the 
knife had not been in any other pocket for twenty years. At length, 
however, he was prevailed on to search another pocket, and blushed 
deeply on finding the strayed article. Mr. L had a very equal general 
developement of brain, which aided Order in producing his general regu- 
larity of conduct. In the mask of Mr. Douglas, who also was very fond 
of order, the organ is largely developed. I have seen other cases, in 
which this part of the brain was very sınall, and the love of order was ex- 
tremely deficient. 

The ınode in which a person ıs trained in youth has a marked influ- 
ance on the activity of this organ. If brought up by regular and orderly 


* Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome iv., p. 467. 
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parents, the individual will be much more distinguished by the same 


qualities than if his early years had been spent in the midst of disorder 
and dirt. 


In the skulls of the Esquimaux the organ is small; and all the navi- 


gators who have visited them agree in describing their habits as most 
filthy, slovenly, and disgusting.* 


On the whole, therefore, I am disposed to admit the organ as ascer- 
tained. It is large inthe mask marked “* French M. D.,” and in Franklin, 
and Humboldt, brother of the traveller ; it is small in Anne Ormerod. 


30. EVENTUALITY. 


Ts organ, when large, gives prominence or a rounded fulness to the 
middle of the forehead. SHERIDAN. 
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22. Individuality moderate. 22. Individuality large. 22. Individuality large 
30. Eventuality large. 30. Eventuality small. 30. Eventuality large. 
34. Comparison rather large. 34. Comparison very large. 34. Comparison full 


After Dr. Gall had discovered an external sign of the talent for learn- 
ing by heart, he was not long in perceiving that it by ne means indicated 
every species of memory. He observed, that among his school-fellows 
some excelled in verbal memory, and remembered even words which they 
did not understand ; while others were deficient in this qualification, but. 
recollected, with uncommon facility, facts and events: some were dis- 
tinguished by a great memory of places ; some were able to repeat, with- 
out mistake, a piece of music which they had heard only once or twice, 
while others excelled in recollecting numbers and dates; but no indivi- 
dual possessed all of these talents combined in himself. Subsequently 
to these observations, he learned that philosophers before him had arrived 
at similar conclusions ; and had distinguished three varieties of memory 
—memory of things, ‘“* memoria realis ;” verbal memory, ‘‘ memoria ver- 
balis ;”” and memory of places, * memoria localis.” In society he observed 
persons who, though not always profound, were learned, had a superficial 
knowledge of all the arts and sciences, and knew enough to be capable 
of speaking on them with facility ; and he found in them the middle of 
the lower part of the forehead very much developed. At first he regarded 
this as the organ of the “ memory of things ; ” but, on fartber refleetion, 
he perceived ıhat the naıne “ memory of things” does not include the 
whole sphere of activity of the faculty now under consideration. He 
observed that persons who had this part of the brain DE not only pos- 
sessed a great memory of facts, but were distinguished py prompt con- 

* See ample details in T’'ke P'hrenological Journal, vol. vilı., p. 435, 
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ception in general, and an extreme facility of apprehension ; a strong desire 
‚for information and instruction ; a disposition to study all branches of 
knowledge, and to teach these to others: and also, that, if not restrained 
by the Kohentaanltee au TorRobE were naturally prone to adopt the 
opinions of others, to embrace new doctrines, and to modify their own 
minds according to the manners, customs, and circumstances by which 
they were surrounded. He therefore rejected the name ‘“ memory of 
things,” and adopted the appellations * Sens des choses, sens d’educabilite, 
de perfectibilite,” to distinguish this faculty. | 8 

These observations of Dr. Gall apply to the part of the brain comprising 
the organs now designated Eventuality and Individuality ; he did not treat 
of these as separate organs. We owe to Dr. Spurzheim the correct indi- 
sation of the functions of each. 

The function of this faculty is to take cognizance of changes, events, 
or active phenomena, indicated by active verbs. In such expressions as 
the rock falls, the Horse gallops, the BArıLe is fought, the substantive 
springs from Individuality, and the verb from Eventuality. It prompts to 
investigation by experiment, while Individuality leads to observation of 
existing things. Individuality gives the tendency to personify abstract 
deas, such as Ignorance or Wisdom ; and Eventuality to represent them 
as acting. Ina work written byan author with whom I was acquainted, 
and in whom both of these organs were large, Tgnorance and Common- 
sense were represented as personages who addressed the people, excited 
them to action, and themselves performed a variety of parts; Ignorance 
“stole a march on Common-sense,” who, by dexterous expedients, extri- 
cated himself from the difficulty. An author in whom Individuality is 
large and Eventuality small, will treat his subjects by description chiefly ; 
and one in whom Eventuality islarge and Individuality small, will narrate 
actions, but deal little in physical description. 

Sheridan possessed both organs large, with those of Size and Locality 
amply developed ; and the following passage affords an example of the 
prominence which the physical appearances of objects obtain in his com- 
position. Speaking of a woman and her husband, he says: ‘““Her fat 
arms are strangled with bracelets, which belt them like corded brawn.— 
You wish to draw her out as you would an opera glass. —A long lean man, 
with all his arms rambling ; no way to reduce him to compass, unless you 
could double him up like a pocket-rule.— With his arms spread he’d lie 
on the bed of Ware, like a cross on a Good-Friday bunn.—If he stands 
cross-legged, he looks like a caduceus; and put him in a fencing attitude, 
you would take him for a chevaux-de-frise: to make any use of him, it 
must be as a spontoon or a fishing-rod.— When his wife’s by, he follows 
like a note of admiration.—See them together, one’s a mast, and the other 
all hulk—she’s a dome, and he’s built like a glass-house ; when they part, 
you wonder to see the steeple separate from the chancel, and were they 
to embrace, he must hang round her neck like a skein of thread on a lace- 
maker’s bolster ; to sing her praise, you should choose arondeau, and to 
celebrate him you must write all alexandrines.’” 

In the busts and portraits of Pope Individuality is greatly inferior in 
dimensions to Eventuality; and this author rarely excels in describing 
physical appearances, while he surpasses in representing action. The 
following lines from T'he Rape of the Lock are intended to describe a 
beautiful lady ; but it will be observed that they represent action, con- 
dition, and quality, almost to the exclusion of substantive existence, with 
its attributes of form, colour, size, and proportion :* 


* Some acute and interesting observations by Mr. Hewett Watson, on the 
relation between the writings of these and other authors, and their cerebral 
organs, will be found in T’'ke Phrenological Journal, vol. vi., pp. 383, 451. 
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“Not with more glories in the ethereal piaın, 
The sun first rises o’er the purpled main, 
Than, issuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames. 
Fair nymps and well-dressed youths around her shone ; 
But every eye was fixed on her alone. 
On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 
Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quick as her eyes and as unfixed as those: 
Favours to none, to all she smiles extends: 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the sun her eyes the gazers strike ; 
And, like that sun, they shine on all alike. 
Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide: 
If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you/’ll forget them all.” 


This organ is largely developed in children, and gives them an appetite 
for knowledge, in the form of stories and narratives. In practica) life 
is gives chief 


ren: 


semble a description of figures in a carnival ; it will be full of life, action, 
and incident, but deficient in onward continuity : with Concentrativeness 
large, the story would more nearly resemble a regular drama. 

If Individuality be large, physical substances may be remembered vividly 
by it, their relations in space by Locality and Order, and their causes and 
effects by Causality ; but if Eventuality be deficient, extreme difficulty 
will be experienced in bringing together these items of information, and 
presenting them in the form of a natural narrative. 

A person in whom the combination now described exists, and in whom 
Concentrativeness is large, will feel strongly the desire of communicating 
the quality of continuity to his narrative, and on important occasions he 
will produce it by laboriously writing down all the elementary ideas of his 
subject, by transposing them, by filling up, and by striking out parts, until 
the whole shall cohere with neatness and consisteney. Such a combina- 
tion will fit its possessor for more successfully studying physical than moral 
science ; because action is the primary element of the latter. 

If Coricentrativeness and Eventualıty be both deficient, the literary or 
philosophical productions of the individual will be marked by omissions 
of important Intermediate ideas ; in oral discourses he will combine de- 
scription with inference, without taking suflicient notice of modes of action; 
he will often wander from his subject ; in short, he may display great 
knowledge of objects which exist, with profound reflection on their rela- 
tions, and yet be unsuccessful in conveying to the minds of his readers 
or auditors philosophical convictions, similar to those which exist in his 
own mind. This will be owing chiefly to deficieney in the power of 
representing, by Eventuality, modes of actions, and of giving, by Con- 
centrativeness, continuity to the thread of his dıscourses 

Individuality, Eventuality, and Concentrativeness are indıspensable 
qualities to a successful teacher. I have never seer a person capable of 
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interesting children and exeiting their intellects, who was deficient in 
. both the first and the second. The manner of a teacher thus deficient in 


communicating knowledge is vague, abstract, and dry, and altogether un- 
süited to their mental condition. These three organs large, combined 
with large Philoprogenitiveness, Benevolence, and Oonscientiousuess, and 


> an active temperament, constitute the leading elements of a good teacher.* 
Sir George Mackenzie suggests that he ought also to be gifted with a 
“ wirthful disposition.t 


When both Individuality and Eventuality are large, the individual 
possesses two important qualities for general business. They confer that 
readiness of observation and talent for detail, which are essential in the 
management of aflairs. The lawyer so endowed is able readily to appre- 
hend the details of his cases; to recollect the principles of law, the dicta 
of legal authors, and the dieisions of courts, as matters of fact; and to 
reproduce the whole in a connected narrative before a judge or jury. His 
power of applying principles to new cases depends on the reflecting 
faculties ; but although these be powerful, yet, if Individuality and Eventu- 
ality be defieient, he may feel great dificulty in preparation for a trial, and 
in the reproduction of his ideas. In point of fact, the most eminent 
practical lawyers, particularly in England, are distinguished by a great 
developement of these organs. They are equally necessary to the public 
speaker, to give him a command over the materiel or details of his sub- 


ig and to enable him to set it forth clearly and naturally to his audience. 


have observed them large also in eminent physicians ; for in the po- - 


fession of medicines prompt and accurate observation is one important 
element in success. 

Both of these organs are large in authors who acutely observe objects 
that exist, and also life, manners, and occurrences; as Le Sage, Defoe, 
and Sir Walter Scott.f They are essential to the composition of such 
works as Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver’s Travels, in which a strong im- 
pression of reality is produced by a minute description of particular objects 
and actions. In the skull of Swift the organs appear very large.$ 

When both organs are small, the individual will retain only general 
ideas, and will experience great difficulty in becoming learned ; he may 
sec, hear, or read many facts, but they will make only a faint impression, 
and soon escape from his mind ; he will feel great dıfüculty in command- 
ing, without previous preparation, even the knowledge which he possesses. 

These faculties desire only to know existence and phenomena, and do 
not reason nor trace relations. A person in whom they are strong, and 
in whom the reasoning powers are deficient, gains his knowledge by 
questioning and observation. If we tell him two facts, which clearly im- 
ply a third, he will not naturally endeavour to find it out by his own sug- 
gestion, but will instantly put another question. The tendency of these 
faculties also, is to recollect facts according as they occur, and not ac- 


* See T'he Phrenological Journal, vol. v., p. 620. 

t General Observations on the Principles of Education : for the use of Mecha 
nics’ Institutions. By Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. 1836, p. 65. 

4 Sir Walter Scott was defieient in Concentrativeness, and the absence of 


‚the mental quality is very conspicuous in his writings. The first volume of 


each of his novels is in general consumed before he enters fairly into his sub- 
jeet. With Concentrativeness large, he would have dashed into it at once, 
and proceeded to pour forth a condensed stream of narrative and description 
to the close. 

$ This skull, which I examined in Dublin, presents unequivocal marks of 
disease, and cannot therefore be cited as evidence, except in so far as sup- 
ported by authentic portraits painted before his insanity commenced. In all 
of these the organs of Individuality and Eventuality are represented large 
See Phren. Journ., vol. ix., pp 166, 603. 
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eording to any philosophical relations between them. Mrs. Quickly’s 5 


speech to Falstaff is a beautiful illustration of this kind of understand- 
ing. She is reminding bim of his promise of marriage, andsays: “ Thou 
didst swear to me on a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin-chamber, 
at Ihe round table, by a sea-coal fire, on Wednesday in Whitsunweek, when 
the prince broke thy head for likening his father to a singing man of 
Windsor ; thou didst swear to me then, as I was washing Ihy wound, to 
marry me, and make me my lady thy wife. Oanst thou deny it! Did 
not goodwife Keech, the butcher’s wife, come in Ihen, and call me gossip 
Quickly ? coming in to borrow a mess of vinegar ; telling us, she had a 
good dish of prawns ; whereby thou didst desire to eat some; whereby 1 
told thee they were ill for a green wound; and didst not thou, when she 
was gone down stairs, desire me to be no more so familıarity with such 
poor people, saying, that ere long they should call me madam? And 
didst thou not kiss me, and bid me fetch thee thirty shillings? I put thee 
now to thy book-oath ; deny it if thou canst.”* Here is a surprising 
variety of trivial circumstances, connected by no link but that of the order 
of their oceurrence. Yet every one must perceive that they have an 
effect in producing the impression of reality on the mind. We feel it 
impossible to doubt the promise, which is substantiated by so particular 
a detail of facts, every one of which becomes, as it were, a witness to 
its truth. 

Dr..Spurzheim, in treating of Eventuality, says: “ It seems to me that 
this faculty recognises the activity of every other, whether external or 
internal, and acts in its turn upon allofthem. It desires to know every- 
thing by experience, and consequenily excites all the other organs to 
activity ; it would hear, see, smell, taste, and touch ; is fond of general 
instruction, and inclines to the pursuit of practical knowledge, and is often 
styled g00d sense in our proceedings. It is essential to editors, secreta- 
ries, historians, and teachers. By knowing the functions of the other 
powers, this faculty and Individuality contrıbute essentially to the unity 
of consciousness, and to the recognition of the entity myself in philoso- 


-- phy. Eventuality seems to perceive the impressions which are the im- 


mediate functions of the external senses, to change these into notions, 
conceptions, or ideas, and to be essential to attention in general. Its 
sphere of activitv is very great, and expressed by the verbs in their in- 
finitive mood. Every philosophie system has taken account of some 
operations öf this faculty.’’t 

Dr. Gall regarded the part of the brain comprising Individuality and 
Eventuality as the organ of “ the sense of things” in man, and of edu- 
cability or perfectibility in the lower animals. While he admits that 
every faculty 5s susceptible of improvement by education, he forms a scale 
of the heads of animals, from the erocodile and frog up to man, with the 
view of proving, that the more this part of the brain is’ developed in each 
species, the higher are its natural susceptibilities of being tamed and 
taught. Camper and Lavater, he adds, had made similar observations ; 
but they did not distinguish special faculties and organs. Dr. Spurzheim 
acknowledges the correctness of the facts stated by Dr. Gall, that tame 


‚ animals have fuller foreheads than wild ones, and that animals are gene- 


rally tameable in proportion to the developement of their foreheads ; but 
he conceives that Dr. Gall attributes to a single faculty manifestations 
which depend on the intellect generally. Eventuality does not fill the 
whole forehead ; and the other organs situated there contribute to the 
effects observed by Dr. Gall. The observation of the latter, therefore, 
is deficient in precision, rather than in truth. Dr. Gall regarded :hs 

* Second Part of King Henry IV., Act ıi., scene 2. 

+ Phrenology, last (American) edition, p. 340, 
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srgan of Benevolence, in the lower animals, as the source of gentleness 
of disposition, and described it as situated in them in the middle of the 
upper part of the forehead. The organ of Educability, which is distinet, 
he says, is situated in the middle of the lower part of tlıe forehead. 

The older metaphysicians do not treat of any faculty distincily analo- 
gous to Eventuality. But Dr. Thomas Brown* adınits a power of the 
mind, under the name of “ Simple Suggestion,”” which corresponds very 
closely with it; and he reduces Conception and Memory of the metaphy 
sicians to this principle of Simple Suggestion. 

The organ is established. 


31. TIME. 


Tue power of conceiving time, and of remembering the relation ın 
which eircumstances stand to each other in chronology, and also the power 
of observing time in performing music, are very different in different in- 
dividuals.. Many observations have been made on this organ; and it is 
now regarded as ascertaıned. The special faculty seems to be the power 
of judging of time, and of intervals of duration in general. By giving the 
perception of measured cadence, it appears to me one source of pleasure 
in daneing It is essential to music and versification. 

Mr. Simpson, in an excellent essay on this faculty, published in T’he 
Phrenological Journal,t says: ‘“ We have found the organ largely de- 
veloped in those who show an intuitive knowledge of the lapse of minutes 
and hours, so as to name the time of the day, without having recourse 
to the clock ; and also in those who perceive those minuter divisions, and 
their harmonious relations, which constitute rhythm, and who, when they 
apply the tact to music, are called good timists—a distinet power from 
that of the mere melodist, and often wanting in him ; ‚while it is matter 
of the commonest observation, on the other hand, that this sensibility to 
rhythm, called time, is marked in those who have a very moderate per- 
ception of melody. Such persons are invariably accurate dancers, ob- 
serving delicately the time, though indifferent to the melody of the violin. 
We have made many observations, both in persons who have Time and 
Tune large, and in those who have only one of ihem in large endowment, 
and we have never found the manifestations fail. Very lately we were 
struck with the uncommon prominence of the organ of Time in a whole 
family of young people, and inquired whether or not they da.ced with 
accuracy, and loved dancing! We were answered, that they did both 
in a remarkable degree ; and, as we lived near them for some weeks, w 
observed that dancing was a constant and favourite pastime of theirs 
even out of doors. Their dancing-master informed us, that the accuracy 
of their time exceeded that of any pupils he had ever taught. There was 
thus evident in these young persons an intense pleasure in accurate 
rhythmical movements.” 

The fact, that many deaf and dumb persons dance with precision and 
much pleasure, is thus accounted for by Dr. Simpson : “ That time,’ 
says he, ‘‘ may be marked with the utmost precision to the eye, is a fact 
famıliar to every one who has seen a regiment of soldiers go through the 
manual and platoon exercise, withnut a single word of command, by obey- 
ing the movements of the fugle-man, who gives the time to the eye 
and who that has seen this done by a practised corps, is ignorant that 
there is great pleasure in witnessing the exquisitely timed movements ofthe 
exercise! Now, suppose a dancer, unaided by music, were to keep his 
eye on any persor or object which was marking dancing-time to his sight, 
it cannot be dınbted that he could dance to il. A deaf person could 

* Lectures, vol.ii., p. 192. Er t Vol. il, p. 134. 
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perforın the manual exercise from the time given by the fugle-man; and 
Just as easily could a deaf person dance with his eye upon the violin-bow, 
or the player’s arm, or on the movement of the drumsticks. 

“ It is unnecessary to go farther, and show that the sense of touch may 
be the channel through which the organ of Time is excited, as well as 
‚he sense of hearing andssight. No one will dispute that a soldier could 
perform the manual exercise to a succession of taps on the shoulder ; and 
to tiıne, in the same way given, might a person dance. 

‘“ What we have said is confirmed by fact. It is well known that the 
deaf and dumb do dance, taking the time by the eye, either from the 
violin-player’s arm, orat second hand, but instantaneously, from the other 
dancers. We are acquainted with a young lady and gentleman in Eng- 
land, both ofrank, who are deaf and dumb, and who, in addition to many 
accomplishments, dance with the greatest grace and precision.” 

Individuals are occasionally met with who estimate the lapse of time 
so accurately that they are able to tell the hour without having recourse 
to a time-piece. A case of this sort was sent by M. Chavannes to the 
Society of Natural Sciences of Switzerland. The individual, whose 
name is Jean Daniel Chevalley, was visited by M. Chavannes, whose ac- 
count of the case is recorded in the Bibliotheque Universelle, vol. xxvii. 
An abridgment of it, in the English Journal of the Arts and Sciences, is 
copied into a valuable paper on the faculty of Time in T’he Phrenological 
Journal, vol. iv.,p.517. The following is a portion of this curious case: 
“ Being on board the steamboat on the lake of Geneva, (July 14, 1823,) 
he soon attracted attention by his remarks, that so many minutes and 
seconds had passed since they had left Geneva, or passed other places ; 
and, after a while, he engaged to indicate to the crowd about him the 
passing of a quarter of an hour, or as many minutes and seconds as any 
one chose, and that during a conversation the most diversified with those 
standing by ; and farther, to indicate by the voice the moment when the 
hand passed over the quarter minutes, or half minutes, or any other sub- 
division previously stipulated, during the whole course of the experiment. 
This he did without mistake, notwithstanding the exertions of those 
around him to distract his attention, and clapped his hands at the con- 
elusion of the time fixed. 

“M. Chavannes then reverts to his own observations.. The man said, 
‘I have acquired by imitation, labour, and patience, an internal move- 
ment, which neither thought, nor labour, nor anything can stop; it is 
similar to that of a pendulum, which, at each motion of going and return- 
ing, gives me the space of three seconds, so that twenty of them make a 
minute, and these I add to others continually.” The calculations by 
which he obtained subdivisions of the second were not clearly understood 
by M. Chavannes, but the man offered freely to give a proof of his power. 
On trying him for a number of minutes, he shook his head at the time 
appointed, altered his voice at the quarter, half, and three quarter minutes, 
and arrived accurately at the end of the period named. He seemed to 
assist himself in a slight degree by an application of mnemonics, and 
sometimes in idea applied relıgious names to his minutes up to the fifth, 
when he recommenced : this he carried through the hour, and then com- 
menced again. On being told that the country people said he made use 
of his pulse as an indicator, he laughed at the notion, and said it was far 
too irregular for any such purpose. 

“ Headmitted that his internal movement was not so sure and constant 
during the night; nevertheless ‘it is easy to comprehend,’ he said, ‘that 
when I have not been too much fatigued in the evening, and my sleep is 
soft, if, after having gently awakened me, I shall reflect a second or two, 
my answer will not be ten minutes in error. The approach of day re 
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aews the morement, if it has been stopped, or rectifies it, if it has been 
deranged, for the rest of the day.’ When asked how he could renew the 
movement when it had ceased, he said, ‘ Sir, [am only apoor man; ıc ıs 
not a gift of Heaven ; I obtained this faculty as the result of labours and 
caleulations too long to be described ; the experiment has been made at 
night many times, and I will make it for you when you please.’ M. Cha- 
vaunes had not, however, the opportunity of making this experiment, but 
he felt quite convinced of the man's powers. He states that the man is 
deaf, and cannot hear at present the sound of his clock or watch; and 
farther, that neither of them vibrates twenty times in a minuie, which is 
always the number indicated by the motions of Chevalley when he wishes 
to illustrate his internal movement: and he is convinced, according to 
what he has seen, that this man possesses a kind of internal movement, 
which indicates minutes and seconds with the utmost exactness.” 

An illiterate Highlander, who was long in the service of Sir G. S. 
Mackenzie as a ploughman, could tell the hour of the day with great ex- 
actness, and also the time of high water, although he resided seven miles 
from the sea. Sir George had not become acquainted with Phrenology 
at the period of this man’s death. 

Dr. Hoppe, of Copenhagen, mentions an interesting case of a morbid 
affection of the organ of Time, which fell under his observation in 1827. 
“ Last October,” says he, “I was called to visit Mrs. G., a nervous, but 
very intelligent, woman of my acquaintauce, labouring under a moderate 
degree of delirium puerperale. When spoken to she was quite sensible, 
and gave reasonable answers. She stated, without being particularly 
questioned, that, though she was perfectly conscious of herself and of 
everything around her, she had no conception of time; so that some- 
times an exceedingly long period, and at other times but a few moments, 
seemed to her to have elapsed since she fell into her present state. She 
experienced a like perturbation of thought when telling me what had hap- 
pened since the preceding day. She expressed great astonishment at thus 
state of her mind, of which she was perfectly aware. She knew persons 


‚and things, and reasoned and spoke as well as ever. It was only on a 


few occasions, when left to herself, that she fell into slight delirium. I 
did not at first think phrenologically about this case; but when she, un- 
questioned, complained of pain and a ‘strong sense of burning in a line 
(these were her words) across the forehead,’ I was immediately struck, . 
and asked her to point out the place with her finger. ‘There,’ said she, 
and laid‘the point of her finger ‚most exactly upon one of the organs of 
Time, drawing it across the forehead to the other organ of Time. I asked 
if she felt pain in any other part of the head. ‘No,’ replied she, ‘only 
in this lıne.’ ”* 

The origin of the notion of time has greatly puzzled the metaphysicians. 
Lord Kames says, that we measure it by the number of ideas which pass 
in the mind ; but experience contradicts this supposition, for time never 
appears so short as when ideas are most numerous, and pass most rapidly 
through the mind. The opinion, that it depends on a separate faculty 
and organ, on the other hand, is in harmany with this fact; for, as tbe 
organ of Time may remain inactive while the others are vividly exeited, it 
fullows, that our perceptions of duration will, on such occasions, be indis- 
tınet, and time will, in consequence, appear brief. 

The talent of using tenses properly in composition appears to be de- 
pendent on this organ 

The lower animals seem to be endowed with the power of perceiving 
and appreciating intervals of time. “Mr. Southey, in his Omniana, 
velates two instances of dogs, who had acquired such a knowledge of time 


* Phrenological Journal, vol. v., p- 458; and vi., 161. 
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as would enable them to count the days of the week. He says: ‘My 
grandfather had one which trudged two m!!es enery Saturday to cater for 
himself in the shambles. I know another more extraordinary and well- 
authenticated example. A dog which had belonged to an Irishman, and 
was sold by him in England would never touch a ınorsel of food upon 
Friday.’ "The same faculty ofrecollecting intervals of time exists, though 
in a more limited extent, in the horse. We know a horse,” says the wri- 
ter from whom I quote, “ (and have witnessed the circumstance,) which, 
being accustomed to be employed once a week on a journey with the 
newsman of a provincial paper, always stopped at the houses of the severa, 
customers, although they were sixty or seventy in number. But, fartber 
there were two persons on the route who took one paper between ‚them 
and each claimed the privilege of having it first on the alternate Sunday. 
The horse soon became accustomed to this regulation, and, although ıhe 
parties lived two miles distant, he stopped once a fortnight at the door of 
the half customer at T'horpe, and once a fortnight at the door of the other 
half customer at Chertsey ; and never did he forget this arrangement, 
which lasıed several years, or stop unnecessarily, when he once thoroughly 
understood the rule.”* Dr. Vimont thinks it impossible to doubt that the 
lower animals possess the faculty of appreciating time ; and he relates 
several facts in support of this opinion. 


32. TUNE. 


Dr. GaLL mentions, that a girl named Bianchi, of about five years oi 
age, was presented to him, and he was asked for what talent she was 
most distinguished. He discovered in her no indication of an extraordi- 
nary memory ; and the idea had not ihen occurred to hım, that the talent 
for music could be recognised by the conformation of the head. Indeed, 
he had not at that time ascertained the different kinds of memory ; but 
his friends, nevertheless, maintained, that the girl had an extraordinary 


BEL, memory for music, and, as he had not discovered that talent in her, they 


“„inferred that ıhe doctrine which he taught of external signs for different 
kinds of memory was unfounded. This child repeated whatever she heard 
sung or played on the piano, and recollected whole concerts if she had 
heard them only twice. Dr. Gall asked if she learned by heart with equal 
facility, but he was told that she possessed this astonishing memory in 
music alone. He concluded that a well-marked difference ee 
memory for music and the other.kinds of memory with which he was then 
Fe that every kind has its distinct organ. He prosecuted 
his observations with fest ardour, and at Tası discovered that the talent 
for music is connected with the organ now under consideration. He 
calls it ** Le sens des rapports des tons ;’” an expression, says he, “ qui 
rattache la maniere dont l’intellect du musicien met en @uvre les rapports 
des tons & la maniere d’agir des sens en gencral.” 

——— The organ of Tune bears the same relation to the ears which the organ 
of Colouring does to the eyes. The auditory apparatus receives the im- 
_ pressions of sounds, and is agreeably or disagreeably affected by them; 
= but the ear has no recollection of tones, nor does it judge of their rela- 
©tions: it does not perceive the harmonies of sound ; and sounds as well 
—-as colours may be separately pleasing, though disagreeable in combination. 
A friend, in a letter written from India, formerly quoted, says: ‘“* Melody 
is the pleasure arising from successions of simple sounds suited to each 

7 * Library of Entertaining Knowledge, vol. i., p. 55. Another case of a dog 

which obviously distinguished the days of the week, will be found in Z’%As 

Phrenological Journal, vol. viii., p. 76. 

t Traite de Phrenologie, tome ii., p. 330. 
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other. Harmony is that arising from combined sounds, or from several 
striking the ear simultaneously, as ina band playing different parts. The 
former requires much less of the organ than the latter ; and hence the 
Scötch with no great Tune are melodists, but nothing as musiclans.” 

A correspondent of T’he Phrenological Journal mentions, that “ he has 
a most singular tendency to compare one thing with another : for instance, 
if be hears the piano played, every sound seems to resemble a particular 
colour ; and so uniform is this, that he thinks he could almost make a 


‘ gamut of colours. Some notes are yellow, others green, others blue, 


and so forth.” In him Comparison is large, but neither Colouring nor 
Tune is much developed.* 

A great developement of the organ enlarges the lateral parts of the 
forehead ; but its appearance varies according to the direction and form 
ofthe convolutions. Dr. Spurzheim observes, that, in Glück and others, 
this organ had a pyramidal form ; in Mozart, Viotti, Zumsteg, Dussek, 
Crescentini, and others, the external and lateral portions of the forehead 
are enlarged, but rounded. Great practice is necessary to be able to ob- 
serve this organ successfully ; and beginners should place together one 
person possessing a genius for music, and another who can scarcely dis- 


'tinguish between any two notes, and mark the difference of their heads. 


The superior developement of the former will be perceptible at a glance, 

The faculty gives the perception of melody ; but this is only one 
ingredient in a genius for music. Time is requisite to give a just per- 
ception of intervals, Ideality to communicate elevation and refinement, and 
Secretiveness and Imitation to produce expression ; while Constructive- 
ness, Form, Weight, and Individuality are necessary to supply mecha- 
nieal expertness: qualities all indispensable to a successful performer. 
Even the largest organ of Tune wıll not enable its possessor to play 
successfully on the harp, if Weight be deficient ; the capacity of commu- 
nicating to the string the precise vibratory impulse necessary to produce 
each particular note will then be wanting. 

Dr. Gall mentions that he had examined the heads of the most celebrated 
musical performers and singers, such as Rossini, Catalani, &c., and found 
the organ uniformly large; and that the portraits and busts of Haydn, 
Glück, Mozart, &c., also show it largely developed. I have examined 
the heads of Madame Uatalani and many eminent private musicians, and 
found the organ confirmed in every instance. Dr. Gall remarks farther, 
that a great developement is not to be expected in every ordinary player 
on a musical instrument. With a moderate endowment, the fingers may 
be trained to expertness ; but when the soul feels the inspiration of har- 
monious sounds, and the countenance expresses that voluptuous rapture 
which thrills through the frame of the real musician, a large organ will 
never be wanting. 

* Il me parait,”’ continues Dr. Gall, “ que les homınes qui sont capables 
de deduire les lois le a composition des lois des vibrations sonores et des 
rapports des tons, et d’etablir ainsi les principes les plus generaux de la 
musique, doivent &tre dou6s en m&me temps d’un organe des nombres 
tres developpe ; car l’exercise de ce degr& du talent musical exige, sans 
contredit, beaucoup de calcul; aussi la eirconvolution inferieure de l’or- 
gane musical, la plus large de ıoutes, se continue immediatement dans 
lorgane des nombres. Üeci explique pourquoi on peut &tre excellent 
musicien, et n’avoir pas le talent de la composition ; &tre grand camposi- 
teur sans Etre en meme temps grand musicften.”’* 

The heads of Italians and Germans in general are broader and fuller 
at the situation of this organ than those of negroes, Spaniards, Frerch 

* Vol. viii., p. 216. 
} Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome v., p. 119. 
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men, and Englishmen in general ; and musical talent is more common ın 
the former than the latter. T’he Esquimaux are very deficient both in the 
talent and in the organ.* 

Mr. Scott has published, in T'he Phrenological Journal,+ two admirable 
essays “on Music, and the different faculties which concur in produeing 
it,” which will be found highly deserving of attention. He conceives 
Tune to be the primitive faculty which distinguishes, “ 1st, that agreement 
of component vibrations in simple sounds, which constitutes them musical ; 
2d, that relation in separate sounds emitted together, which constitutes 
harmony; and, 3d, that relation in successive notes, which constitutes 
melody.” He then considers the auxihiary faculties requisite to the 
practical musician, (namely those above enumerated,) and points out the 
effect of each in conducing to musical genius. “ Imitation,” sayshe, “ is 
necessary, particularly to the vocal performner, to enable him to imitate the 
sounds he hears, and to give, by his own vocal organs, a correct copy of 
the music which he wishes to execute. Accordingly, it is matter of ob- 
servation that all singers who sing naturally and easily, possess a consi- 
derable organ of Imitation.” He next enters, at considerable length, into 
the subject of musical expression.  “ It seems to me,” sayshe, “ although 
I do not pretend to have made observations suflieiently accurate and 
numerous to prove the fact, that there is a correspondence in all cases 
between the voices of men and women, and their cerebral developement. 
The subject is a very curious one, and I mention it more for the purpose 
of inducing others to make observations, than from any value I attach to 
any observations of my own. Some facts there are, however, which are 
matters of common notoriety, and which go far to prove that there is at 
least a general correspondence ; änd farther light might, doubtless, be 
thrown upon it by more accurate and minute observers. 

* In the first place, it is a general rule, that the heads of women are 
comparatively smaller than those of men, and that their voices are, in a 
corresponding degree, smaller and shriller than the male voice. 

“Boys under puberty, who have smaller heads than full-grown men, 
have voices small, shrill, and soft, like a woman’s. 

‘“ The voices of children of both sexes, but particularly girls, are shriller 
than even the adult female voice. 

““ As boys advance from puberty to manhood, and just at the time when 
the head is receiving the largest accessions, the voice is changed from 
the small shrill pipe of the boy to the grave tones of the man. 

‘In men who have small or moderately-sized heads, particularly ıf the 
lower propensities are moderately developed, the voice approaches to the 
shrill pitch and softness of a woman’s. 

“In women who have large heads, particularly if the lower propensities 
are fully developed, the voice is generally grave, and approaches in its 
tones toa man’s. I have been informed, that it has been observed of wo- 
men who are subject to nymphomania, that, when under the influence of 
a paroxysm, their voices are harsh, low, and rough, like those of men. 
This fact, if sufficiently established, would go far to prove that low and 
rough notes are the natural language of the lower propensities. 

“So far I have observed in general ; but I would wish that those who 
have an opportunity would make observations which may confirm the above, 
or show whether there are any exceptions to the rule. I do not recollect 
to have-seen any. It would be desirable to ascertain whether all th 
ass-singers in our bands and choirs have large heads, and the counter- 
lenors among men small ones ; or whether the depth of voice is in propor- 

ion to the developement of the cerebellum ;——whether the women singer®, 


* Phren. Journ., vol. vili., p. 437. t Vol.ii., pp. 120 and 556, 
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ahcse voices are pitched low, have larger heads, or a fuller endowment of 
the lower propensities, than those who have treble voices. 

“It is undoubted, that the quality of tone, as well as the pitch, depend 
considerably on the nature of the developement. In women who possess 
Combativeness and Destructiveness well developed, the voice, though 
shrill, is sharp, and the tones pierce the ear like a sword. In women 
who are given to scolding, this sharp piereing quality of voice will invaria- 
bly be noticed ; and it forms one of the most unpleasant circumstances 
attending it. Ifthe lady would utter the same words in a moderate tone, 
the nuisance would not be nearly so great. In like manner, in men who 
have large Destructiveness, if the head is otherwise large and well-ba- 
lanced, the voice, though grave, will be clear, and have a peculiar edge and 
sharpness, which Destructiveness alone seems to give. 

“ When the head is in general large, but Destructiveness deficient, the 
voice will probably be grave and full, but soft, and will want the sharp 
ringing quality which Destructivoness confers. This is a voice, from its 
rarity, much in request among singers, and is called a veıled voice (voce 
velata.) Madame Marconi, who sung at the first Edinburgh Festival, 
had a voice of this description. She was said to have been remarkable 
for good nature. 

“In those in whom intellect predominates, the voice has a calm and 
composed, but not a touching expression. When Benevolence and the 
kindly and social affections are large, and when Tune, Imitation, and 
Ideality are at the same time large, the voice has a degree of bewitching 
softness, as may be observed in the case of Miss Stephens or Miss Tree. 
But there occur in private life many instances to the same effect. When 
Benevolence and the higher sentiments are both united in full proportion, 
the voice is felt to be peculiarly delightfuland harmonious. In men there 
is generally too much of the lower propensities to admit of this in its 
highest degree; indeed, these seem so essential to a manly character, 
that in them it would not be desirable.. But we have met with women 
whose every tone is music, and whose voices, even in ordinary discourse, 
have about them a delightfulness which ıs quite irresistible, and which 
makes its way directly tothe heart. This softness and sweetness of voice 
is remarked as a great point of female excellence by King Lear, where 
the old distressed monarch is enumerating the excellencies of his favourite 
Cordelia— 

* — Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low—.an excellent thing in woman.’ ”* 


EZ 


These observations of Mr. Scott are very interesting, and numerous— 


cases have been observed in accordance with them ; but they are not 
absolutely correct, because I have met with decided exceptions. One 
gentleman, in particular, has a moderate-sized head, small cerebellum, 
and the other organs of the propensities below an average, whose voice 
is, nevertheless, a deep rich bass. It is certain that the developement 
of brain has some, and even an important, influence on the quality of the 
voice: but so have the lungs and larynx ; and it is still unascertained how 
much of the actual effect is attributable to each.t 

When an average developement of Tune is combined with large reflec- 


tive organs, the superior objects with which these are conversant generally 


attract the mind, and music is little cultivated. When, on the other hand, 
these are small, and Ideality, Hope, Benevolence, Veneration; and Won- 


* Phrenological Journal, vol. ii., p. 575. 

t I have observed that large lungs, which imply a correspondingly large 
heart and bloodvessels, are highly favourable to intensity ofaction in the brain. 
The blood is then well orygenated, and it is sent to the brain copiously, and 
with great energy. 
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der, which Tune is particularly calculated to gratify, are large, the ten- 
dency to practise music is much stronger. Hence, with the same absolute 
developement of this organ, very different practical results may ensue ; 
put this is in exact accordance with the principles of the science: for it 
is the predominance of particular organs in an individual that decides tbe 
bias uf his mind; the largest organs aıways tendıng most powerfully to 
seek gratification. 

Tune is occasionally fourd strong in idiots, and, in some insane patients, 
its activity remains unimpaired amid an extensive derangement of the 
other faculties. I have seen two idiots who manifested it in a conside- 
rable degree. 

The following case is reported by Dr. Andrew Combe, and occurred in 
his own practice : 

“A young lady of high musical and intellectual powers, and of a very 
active mind, and who has for some months past been subject to frequent 
attacks of hysteria in all its ever-changing forms and who suffers almost 
constantly in a greater or less degree from headache, complained, on Satur- 
day, 22d April, 1826, of feeling acute pain at the external angle of the 
forehead, precisely in the situation of the organs of Tune, which are 
largely developed, and upon which, in describing the seat of the pain, she 
placed most accurately the points of the finger. Next day the same com- 
plaint of pain in that region was made ; and about two hours after I saw 
her, she was suddenly seized with aspasmodic, or rather conyulsive, affec- 
tion of the larynx, glottis, and adjoining parts, in consequence of which a 
quick, short, and somewhat musical sound wasregularly emitted, and con- 
tinued with great rapidity, as ifthe breathing had been very hurried. On 
examination externally, the os hyoides at the root of the tongue and the 
thyroid cartilages were seen in constant motion, and in the act of alter- 
nately approximating and receding from each other. The will was so 
far powerful in controlling this motion, that the young lady was able to 
utter a few short sentences at a time without much difficulty ; interrupted, 
however, by two or three movements. After this singular state had con- 
tinued for about two hours, she herself remarked, that it was become 
rather too musical, and wished that it would cease, which it did at the 
end of another half hour, from accidental pressure with the finger in point- 
ing out the motion to another person ; she wasthen as well as usual, only 
somewhat fatigued. 

“On Monday, 24th April, she still complained of pain in the situation 
of the organ of Tune, and stated, that she had been dreaming a great 
deal of heurıng the finest music ; that she felt quite excited by it, and could 
not even now get the impression out of her head. T'he day passed on, 
however, and nothing remarkable occurred. 

“On Tuesday I found that I had been rather anxiously expected. 
During the night the young lady had been tormented with the recurrence 
of the musical dreams, during which she heard and performed the most 
beautiful airs, with a distinetness which surpassed those of the preced- 
ing night. These dreams continued for some hours, and left such an im- 
pression, that, on awaking, she thought she could almost note down one 
piece of composition which had particularly pleased her. But wat is 
very remarkable, the excessive excitement of the faculty of Tune had 
now reached a height that could not be controlled ; the patient felt, not a 
desire only, but a strong and irresistible passion or craving for music, 
which it was painful beyond endurance to repress. She insisted on get- 
ting up, and being allowed to play and sing; but that being for ınany 
reasons unadvisable, she then begged to have a friend sent for to play ta 
beı, as the only means ofrelief from a very painful state; but shortly after 


the craving of the faculty became so intolerable, that she got hold of a 
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guitar, lay down upon a sofa, and fairly gave way to the torrent, and, with 
a volume, clearness, and strength of voice, and a facility of execution, 
which would have astonished any one who had seen her two days before, 
she sung in accompaniment till her musical faculty became spent and ex- 
hausted. During this time the pain at the angles of the forehead was still 
felt, and was attended with a sense of fulness and uneasiness all over the 
eoroual and anterior parts of the forehead. Regarding all these pheno- 
mena as arising from over-excitement chiefly of the organs of Tune, I 
directed the continued local application of cold, and such other measures 
as tended to allay the increased action, and soon after the young lady 
regained her ordinary state, and has not since had any return of these 
extraordinary symptoms. : 

“In this case the order in'which the phenomena occurred put leading 
queries on my part, or exaggeration or deception on the part of the patient, 
alike out of the question. The pain in the organ was distinctly and re- 
peatedly complained of for many hours (at least 36) before ıhe first night 
of dreaming, and for no less than three days before the irresistible wakıng 
inspiration was fell. When my attention was first drawn to the existence 
of the pain, I imagined it to arise from an affection of the membranes 
covering tbat part of the brain, and had no conception that it was to ter- 
minate in a y such musical exhibition as afterward took place; and, in 
fact, although ıhe young lady had mentioned her previous melodious dreams, 
iny surprise was quite equal to, although, thanks to Phrenology, my alarm 
‘yas not so great as, that of her relations, when, on enteriligthe house on 
{he morning of Tuesday the Zöth, I heard the sound of the guitar mingling 
with the full and harmonious swell of her own voice, such as it might 
show itself when in the enjoyment of the highest health and vigour.” 

It is a prevalent error in education. to persevere in attempts to cultivate 
musical talent where none is naturally possessed. Dr. Neil Arnott speaks 
feelingly of the lamentable consequences of ıhe ignorant prejudice “ that 
in the present day condemns many young women, possessed of every 
species of loveliness and talent except that of note-distinguishing, to waste 
years of precious time in an attempt to acquire this talent in spite of 
nature ; and yet, when they have succeeded as faras they can, they have 
only the merit of being machines, with performance as little pleasing to 
true judges as would be the attempt of a foreigner, who knew only the 
alphabet of language, to recite pieces of expressive poetry in that langırage. 
Such persons, when liberty comes to them with age or marriage, gene- 
rally abandon the offensive occupation ; but tyrant fashion will force their 
Jaughters to run the same course.”* 

The organ is large in Haydn and Macvicar; small in Sloane, and re- 
markably deficient in Ann Ormerod. This girl was admitted, at twelve 
years of age, into the asylum for the blind at Liverpool, and, during two 
years, means were unsparingly employed to cultivate and improve auy 
musical talent which she might possess : but “ with such ‘decided want 
of success, that her teachers, Mr. Handford and Mr. Platt, men of unceas- 
ing perseverance, and constantly accustomed to the most stubborn per 
verseness, were at last under the necessity of abandoning the attempt 
altogether.”’t 'T’he figures represent her head, the organ of Tune being 
thrown into the outline on her !eft side—and the head of Handel, the 
organ being brought into line on his right side. i 

Dr. Spurzheim mentions, that the heads and skulls of birds which sing, 
and of those which do not sing, and the heads of the different individuals 
of the same kind which have a greater or less disposition to sing, present 
a conspicuous difference at the place of this organ. The heads of males, 
for instance, and those of females, of the same kind of singing birds, are 


®* Elements of Physics, vol. i., p. 493. t Phren. Journ., vol. ii., p. 662 
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easily distinguished by their different developement. Dr. Vimont proteste 
against Gall’s practice of comparing the skulls of animals of different 
species at the situation of this organ; “such a practice,” says he, “ is 
extrömement vicieuse ; for there are many varieties of developement of or- 
Bene which Gall had not studied, and which are caleulated to lead into error. 
he result of my anatomical researches,” he adds, “ to which I have given 
the closest attention, is, that the difference of organization of the brain 
and skull between musical birds and those which do not sing, is appre- 
ciable only in comparing individuals of the same species or genus.”’* 
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Tue history of the discovery of this organ has .already.been given ir. 
the introduction, p. 60. 

A large developement of it is indicated by the prominence and depres- 
sion of the eyes; this appearance being produced by convolutions of the 
brain, situated in the posterior and transverse part of the upper orbitary 
plate, pressing the latter, and with it the eyes, more or less forward, down- 
ward, or outward, according to the size of the convolutions. When the 
knowing organs are very large, and the eyebrows project, the eyes may 
appear less prominent than they really are. The projection of the eyes 
over the cheek-bone, and their depression downward, are the proper signs 
of the organs being large. + 

The functions of this organ will be understood by a short elucidation. 
The different faculties being active, prodüce desires, emotions, and intel- 
lectual conceptions. The mind, wishing to communicate a knowledge 
of these to other individuals, accomplishes this end by making signs ex- 
pressive of their existence. 'I'hese signs may consist of the peculiar » 
gestures, looks, and cries that naturally accompany the action of the seve-: 
ral faculties, and which, being part of our constitution, are universally 
understood, and constitute what is termed natural language. For example, 
when the mind is deeply impressed by fear, a certain terror-stricken ex- 
pression is spread over the countenance, indicative of the emotion. When 
it is wrapped in pride, the head is carried high, and a cold, repulsive, arro- 
gant aspect is presented to the spectator. These signs need only to be 


presented, and they are understood in all countries, and by all nations. 


But mankind possess also the power of 'inventing and-establishing 


“ arbitrary signs to express their feelings and conceptions. For example, 


the words love, compassion, and anger are inere conventional signs, by 
which we in Britain agree to express three internal feelings; and there 


* Traite de Phrenologie, tome. ii., p. 371 
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is no natural connexion between the signs and the thıngs signified. The 
metaphysicians attribute this talent to association; but it is a peculiar 
power of association given by the faculty of Language only. Persons 
possessing much of this faculty, have a great natural power of inventing 
arbitrary signs, and of learning the use of them when invented by others. 
Fhis faculty, however, gives the capacity of learning the signs alone; 
and the meaning of them is acquired by other faculties. If a horse, foı 
instance, be presented to the mind, the faculty of Language will give the 
desire to find a name or sign by which to indicate it, and also the power 
of associating the äppearance of the object with any partieular sound or 
name when invented. But the meaning or signification which the word 
will embrace will depend on the perfection of other faculties, and the 
extent to which they have been used. For example, the faculty of Form 
will judge of the form of the horse ; Size, of its dimensions ; Colouring, 
of its colour. A blind man, by the aid of the faculty of Language, may 
learn to connect his own notions of a horse with the sound of the name, 
but his conceptions will be very different from those attached to it by a 
person who sees; for the blind man could not judge of its colour at all 

and not very correctly of its form and size. In the same way, any indiv) 

dual possessing the organ of Language, may learn the manner in whicw 
the word justice is generally used; but the meaning attached to it in the 
mind of a person like David Haggart, who was extremely deficient in th« 
organ of Conscientiousness, will be very imperfect when compared witk 
the nation which would be formed of it by one in whom that organ was 
extremely large. 

Every metayhysical author complains of the ambiguity of words, and 
shows how the vagueness of their signification retards the progress of 
moral and intellectual science : the exposition now given shows whence 
this vagueness arises. Before individuals can attach precisely the same 
conceptions to words expressive of feelings and judgments of the under- 
standing, they must possess a similar combination of faculties; and as no 
two individuals do possess an exactly similar combination of faculties, so 
as to be capable of feeling and judging alike, there will be shades of dif- 
ference in the meaning attached by different persons to such terıns, in 
spite of every effort to define them. Im consequence of this difference in 
the faculties, the very definition itself is differently apprehended. In ma- 
thematies and algebra the things indicated by the signs are not feelings, 
which vary in every individual, but relations and proportions of space and 
numbers, which have a definite and fixed existence, and which, if appre- 
hended at all, can be conceived only in one way. Hence arises the 
precision of the language of these sciences compared with thz$ of meta- 
physies and moral philosophy. 

If these principles be correct, they demonstrate the impossibility of 
framing a philosophical language, applicable, with perfect precision, to 
moral disquisitions. To apprehend the very definitions of the words, we 
must be able to experience the sentiments which they are intended to 


„indicate; and many persons are capable of doing so only in a very imper- 


fect degree. . In attending to the style of an author, we may observe that 
he uses those words with most precision and felicity which express 
mental feelings or operations naturally vigorous in himself. Mr. Stewarn, 
for example, writes correctly and with great beauty in narrative, and on 
topics connected with moral sentiment ; but his style becomes loose and 
inaccurate when he enters on original abstract discussion, requiring the 
activity of the higher intellectwal powers. I infer from this, that, in him, 
the knowing and sentimental organs were more amply developed thar 
those of reflection. Moore uses epithets and illustrations expressive of 
attachment with great frequency and inimitable bea ıty- and we may 


- 
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eonclude that, in him, Adhesiveness, which gives that feeling, is very 
strong. John Bellingham, on the other hand, in his volaminous memo- 
rals, petitions, and letters, was continually writing about justice and injus- 
tice, and about cruelty ard oppression exereised toward him ; but the acts 
which he specified are dıscovered, by every well-constituted mind, not at 
all to possess the character which he ascribes to them, and his writings 
on these points are replete with the grossest abuses of words. This, I 
apprehend, arose from the great deficiency of Conscientiousness which is 
discernible inhishead. In professional practice also every lawyer meets 
with individuals who pretend ardently to desire justice, and who speak 
incessantly about it, but who evidently do not perceive at all what it is; 
the selfish faculties in their case so far predominating over Conscientious- 
ness, that they never attain correct notions of justice. The same thing 
happens in regard toreligion. Many talk about it, and against it, without 
in the least comprehending the object of their vituperation. In like man- 
ner, every one will acknowledge in words that charity is a duty ; but, on 
inquiring of different persons what constitutes charity, we shall find their 
notions of the meaning of the word, and of the duty also, to vary exceed- 
ingly, according to their developement of Benevolence, in proportion to 
Aecquisitiveness and Self-Esteem.* 

The power of associating, by means of the faculty of Language, concep- 
tions with signs is limited, however, in one respect. Any indiferent 
object may be selected and used as the arbitrary sign of a propensity, sen- 
timent, or concention ; but if the object already stands in a natural rela- 
tion to any faculty, it cannot, except with great difhculty, be made the 
arbitrary sign of an oppoaiie emotion. For example, we might, by a 
mutual understanding, constitute a square figure the artificial sign of the 
emotion termed rage. After the agreement was understood, that figure 
would suggest the notion of rage just as well as the letters now composing 
that word, which are mere forms, placed in a certain order. But, if we 
were whimsical enough to make the outline of a sweet and smiling coun- 
tenance, which likewise is merely a species of form, the sign of this 
emotion, we could not, without great difhiculty, learn to associate the idea 
of rage with that figure, for it is already the natural sign of emotions en- 
tirely opposite : it would exeite Benevolence directly, more forcibly than 
Destructiveness indirectly, through the medium of Language; it would 
call up ideas of joyfulness and innocence, rather than of anger and cruelty. 
In the same way, we might associate feelings of veneration, pity, affection, 
.or grief with soft and slow notes of music, because these notes, which are 
calculated to produce emotions of a specific’kind themselves, may become 
arbitrary signs of any other emotions of a homogeneous kind. But it 
would be difficult to form an association, by which soft, slow, and delicate 

* T'hese principles enable us to explain, ina simple manner the source and 
nature of eloquence. Itisatrıie obseryation, that every passion ıs eloquent ; 
that is to say, any propensity or sentiment being vividly active, excites the 
faculty of Language to give it utterance ; and when the mental emotion is 
strongly felt, the words partake of the force, and are distinguished by the 
precision, which characterize the feeling. Popular eloquence draws largely 
from the propensities and sentiments, and hence, in many distinguished ora- 
tors, we do not observe so large a developement of the intellectual organs as 
those persons would expeet who imagine that oratory is altogether an intel- 
lectual product ; but in them an ample endowment of the organs of the pro- 
pensities and sentiments will be discovered. T'he Phrenological Society 
possesses ımasks of Burke and Curran. The fornıer is by much the more 
distinguished for intellect in his printed remains, and his forehead is the better 
developed; but the impression made by Curran on a popular assembly was 
perhaps the greater of thetwo. On analyzing Curran’s orations, however, 
as formerly remarked, (section on Wit,) no higher degree of reflecting power 
can be discovered in them than what is indicated by his mask. 
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‚knowle der of objects and their qualities and relations should precede the 
„study 0 n ( 
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ones should become the artificial sigus of violent rage, jealousy, and fury ; 
because the natural character of such sounds is directly opposite to the 
character of such feelings. 

Philosophers have written voluminous disquisitions on the influence of 
words on thought ; but if the view now presented be correct, feelings 
and conceptions must, in every instance, precede words ; and the inven- 
tion of a term for which no idea exists, instead of being a step toward 
the advancement of knowledge, would be a simple absurdity. It is true, 
that the language of any nation is a correct index of its attainments ; but 
this happens, because, in proportion as a people acquire notions, they in- 
vent words to express them, and hence their language Is commensurate 
with their mental states. 

The art of writing greatly facilitates the progress of knowledge; but 
it does so only by giving precision to words and permanence to thought. 
Written words are to thinking what ciphers are to calculation ; they re- 
cord our past attainments, and enable us to advance, unencumbered, in 
the path of discovery : in no instance, however, can they possibly pre- 
cede the march of ideas. The new nomenclature of chemistry smootha 
the study of that science ; but the nomenclature itself was the result of 
correct and enlarged ideas of the nature and relation of chemical sub- 
stances, and could not possibly have been formed before these were 
obtained. 


If these _principles are sound, it is a grievous error in education to 
devote the years of youth chiefly to the study of languages. In all cases 
— ———n RE ——— — eo 
that words become significant and useful; and languages are merely 
words. A good education should embräce the culture of all the facul- 
ties; which can be attained only by exercising each on its own objects, 
and regulating ts action. —— y- i F 

_ Personswho have a-great endowment of the organ of Language, 
abound in words. In ordinary conversation their words flow like a copious 
stream—in making a speech they pour out torrents. When this organ 
is extremely large and those of reflection small, the individual is prone 
to repeat, to the inconceivable annoyance of the hearer, the plainest sen- 
tences again and again, as if the matter were of such difficult apprehen- 
sion, that one enunciation was not suflicient to convey the meaning. 
This practice appears to originate in an immuderate power and activity 
of the faculty of Language—so great, that delignt is felt in mere articu- 
lation, independently of refleetion. The same combination produces a 


e 
words ; for it is only in consequence of that previous Anowiedg 


” verbose, cumbersome, and inelegant style of literary composition. Thom- 


son’s Seasons are chargeable with a redundancy of words, and in the 
portraits and busts of the author the organ appears very large. In Dramas 
of the Ancient World, by David Lindsay, we meet with examples of this 
kind of writing: 


e N gracious kinsman, 

hat good occasion now hath brought thee hither ? 

Non. Nothing of good, for good is flown for ever 
Away from this stained world; and spotless truth 
And weeping mercy, veiling their bright looks 
With their spread pinions, have forsaken earth, 
And sought a refuge at the sacred foot 
Of the ALmieHTy’s throne.” 

The Deluge, p. 16. 


Another example occurs in the following passage, extractea Irom & 
periodical publication : 
“ We hope it will prove interesting to our readers occasionally to tak« 
23 
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a popular sketch of the brilliant success attending the merıtorious actioty 
of the respectable circle of scientific chemists, whose pursuits, if judiciously 
exhibited, are fitted to interest every mind endowed with intellectual 
curiosity.” 

When the organ is very small, there is a want of command of expres- 
sion, a painful repetition of the same words, and a consequent poverty 
of style, both in writing and in speaking. T’'he style of that author is 
generaliy most agreeable in whom the organs of Language and of Re- 
flection bear a just proportion to each other. If the intellectual powers 
are very acute and rapid, and Language not in equal proportion, a stam 
mer in speech is frequently the consequence. Individuality, Eventuality 
Time, Comparison, and Imitation greatly assist this faculty. when applied 


‚to the acquisition of foreign languages and grammar. I have observed 


that boys who are duces in classes for languages, generally possess such 
a combination; and that this endowment, with moderate Language, ac- 
zomplishes more, in the way of scholarship, than a large developement 
of the latter organ, with a small endowment of the others. Such indi- 
viduals have a great facility in recollecting rules, as matters of fact and 
detail, in tracing etymologies, and in discriminating tenses and shades of 
meaning: the combination alluded to gives them great readiness also 
in using their knowledge, whatever the extent of it may be. 

The doctrine before laid down, that the signification of words is learn- 
ed by other faculties, removes an apparent dıfhiculty, in regard to learning 
to repeat, which occasionally presents itself. A person with a moderate 
organ of Language, will sometimes learn songs, poetry, or particular 
speeches, by heart, with considerable facility and pleasure ; but in such 
cases the passages committed to memory will be found highly interesting 
to his other powers, such as Ideality, Causality, Tune, Veneration, Com- 
bativeness, or Adhesiveness; and the study and recolleetion of vocables 
only, will be difficult and disagreeable to him. To .aperson, on the other 
hand, in whom the organ is decidedly large, mere words are interesting, 
and he can learn them without caring much about their meaning. Hence, 
also, a person with a moderate organ of Language and good reflecung 
organs, may, by perseverance, learn languages, and attain proficieney as 
a scholar ; but he will not display copiousness, fluency, and richness of 
expression In his style, either in his own or in a foreign tongue. 

There appears to be a quality of brain, no external indication of which 
is known, which communicates the character of retentiveness to all the 
nveilectual organs, and which greatly augments their power of remem- 
bering the impressions which they have received. Sir Walter Scott ap- 
pears to have possessed this quality ; for it is said that he never forgot 
anything which he had ever heard, seen, or read. 

It is difficult to determine precisely on what powers the talent for 
learning the spirit of languages depends. The fact is certain, that some 
individuals easily learn the spirit of different languages without having a 
great memory for words; while others readily acquire words; without 
catching the spirit of any language. Dr. Gall admits two organs of Lan- 
guage ; one he names “ Sens des mots, sens des noms, memoıre des mots, 
memoire verbale ;” and the other, ‘“* Sens du langage de parole ; talent de 
la philologie :’ to the latter he attrıbutes the talent for philology, and for 
acquiring the spirit of languages. The former organ he describes as 
lying on the posterior half of the super-orbitar plate, and, when large, 
pushing the eyes outward;; it gives a talent for learning and recollecting 
words. and persons possessing it large recite long passages by heart, 
after reading them once or twice. The latter organ, says he, is placed 
on the middle of the anterior part of the super-orbitar plate, and, when it 
is large, the eyeball not only projects, but is depressed ; the depressior 
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Si - produeing the appearance of a bag or folding in the lower eyelid, 
2% Be possessing this form of eyes, he adds, have not only an excellem | 
. memory of words, but a particular disposition for the study of languages, | 
2 * for criticism, and, in general, for all that has reference to literature.* | 
Dr. Gall states, at the same time, that the determination of the size of 
the organ of words is attended with much diflieulty ; as, from its situa- 
tion, it may extend itself to the sides as well as forward—increasing, in 
the former case, the general breadth ofthe head across the temples, or even 
between the eyes; sothat much remains to be ascertained in regard to it. 

Dr. Spurzheım, on the other hand, admits only one organ of Language, 
lying transversely on the posterior portion of the super-orbitar plates; 
and bolds that it takes cognizance both of words and of the spirit of lan- 
guages—that it “makes us acquainted with arbitrary signs, remeinbers 
them, judges of their relations, and gives a disposition to indulge in all 
exercises connected with words.” “It seems to me,” says he, “that 
the organ of words must have its laws as well as those of Colour, Melo- 
dy, or any other faculty. Now, the law of words constitutes the spirit 
oflanguage. I am satisfied,” he continues, “ that this opinion is correct; 
because the spirit of every language is the same, just as the essence of 
all kinds of music is alike;; that is, the laws or principles of music and of 
language rule universally, and are constant ; they are only modified in 
different nations, by ınodifications in their organs, and dissimilar combi- 
nations of these in each.”t 

I am disposed to coineide with Dr. Spurzheim in this view ; and, per- 
haps, by analyzing the source whenze the structure of language proceeds, 
we may obtain some light en the origin of a taste for the spirit of lan- 
guages, as distinguished from the power of learning and recollecting words. 

Language, then, expresses merely the feelings and conceptions pro- 
duced by the various primıtive faculties acting separately or in combina- 
tion. Now, let us imagine the cerebral developement of a nation to be 
distinguished by large organs of the propensities, sentiments, and know- 
ing. faculties, small reflecting organs, and little Secretiveness. Their 
language, being the spontaneous growth of such a combination, would 
naturally abound in words expressive of simple feelings, and conceptions 
of individual objects and their qualities ; while it would be poor in tefms 
of abstract relation, conceived by the faculties of reflection. For the R 
same reason, the transitions of such a language would be like those in 
Mrs. Quickly’s speech, rapid, and in the order of the casual oecurrence of 
the circumstances which excited the ideas: Secretiveness being small, 
there would naturally be little involution in the arrangement of the words. 
Suppose, on the other hand, that in another nation Secretiveness and the 
reflecting organs predominated ; the genius of their language wauld differ 
widely from that of the people first described. Their expressions for dis- 
eriminating individual conceptions would be fewer, while their stock of 
words and phrases, designative of abstract relations, would be more ex- 
tensive, and the general structure of their sentences would be more in- 
volved. Now, suppose two individuals, with equal organs ot Language, 
and, consequently, equal power of learning words, as mere signs, to pos- 
sess, the one a head like the former, and the other a head like the latter 
people—and that they attempted to learn these different languages—it 
appears probable that the one with the first-mentioned developement 
would find the genius of the first language the more easy and natural to 
him ; he would acquire its forıns uf collocation and its niceties of designa- 
tion with facility and delight, because they would coincide with the moder 
of feeling and thinking of his own mind. If, on the other hand, his at 

* Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome v., pp. 18 and 30, 
t Phrenology, p. 288 
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tentıon were directed to the language of the second people, he would 
meet with greater difficulties. Although he might master the words, he 
would not find the idioms natural ; the forms of expression depending 
on the reflecting powers, and likewise the involution introduced by Se- 
cretiveness, would appear to him extremely intricate and unintelligible ; 
he would be obliged to learn them by rule, through defect of innate tact 
in apprehending them ; and rules-alone never produce a really excellent 
liuguist. The second language, on the other hand, would come quite 
naturally to the other individual possessing a head like that of the people 
who invented it. 

I! these views be correct, the talent for learning the genius or spirit of 
differeut languages will depend upon the developement of the organ of 
words, taken in conjunction with the power of the individual to enter into 
the feelings, and forın the precise kinds of intelleetual combinations, of 
different nations ; or, in short, upon the capacity to go out of himself, 
and to enter into the mental state of others—a capacity conferred chiefly 
by Secretiveness, Imitation, Individuality, and Erentuality, aided, of 
course, by the other primitive faculties. This will be best understood by 
an example. If two individuals have an equal developement of all the 
organs except the four now mentioned, which the one possesses in a high 
tlegree, and the other only to a very limited extent, the former will have 
a power of entering into the feelings and reasoning of others, which the 
latter will want ; and this power, according to the view now presented, 
will render him more apt in acquiring the spirit of different languages. 
This, however, is merely a theory, thrown out for the consideration of the 
reader; yet it has been suggested by facts. I know an individual who 
has an exceilent developement of ınany of the organs, but is a very de- 
cided character, and possesses little of the talent of entering into, or ac- 
commodating himself to, the feelings of others; and he experienced an 
inconceivable difficulty in acquiring the simplest French idioms. I know _ 
another young gentleman who was in the same situation in regard to Latin, 
and who has little versatility. In them the organ of Language is rather 
deficient. On the other hand, I have met with several persons in whom 
the organ was equally deficient, and who possessed the power of learning 
foreign idioms ; in their case, however, the power of amalgamation with 
the mental states of others was decidedly greater, and their organs of Se- 
cretiveness, Imitation, Individuality, and Eventuality were larger. 

Although the theory of the talent for philology is involved in considera- 
ble obseurity, it is quite certain that the ready command of words in 
speech or writing is In proportion to the developement of the organ situ- 
ated above the super-orbitar plate, and that a fluent orator or author is 
never found deficient in it. 

Numerous cases are on record of the power of usıng words being im- 
paired by disease, when the ability to articulate and the powers of per- 
ception and judgment remained entire. In the Transactions of the Phre- 
nological Society, p. 235, Mr. Hood, of Kilmarnock, has communicated a 
very interesting instance uf this kind, which fell under his own notice as 
medical attendant. The patient, a sober and regular man of 65 years of 
age, possessed of the ordinary knowledge of written and spoken language, 
on the evening of 2d September, 1822, suddenly began to speak incohe- 
rently, and became quite unintelligible to all those who were about him 
“It was discovered that he had forgotten the name of every object in nature. 
His recollection of things seemed to be unimpaired, but the names by 
which men and things are known were entirely obliterated from his mind 
or rather he had lost the faculty by which they are called up at the con- 
trol of the will. He was by no means inattentive, however, to what wag 
going on; and he recognised friends and acquaıntances perhaps as quickly 
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as on any former occasiun ; but their names, or even his own or his wife’« 
name, or the names of any of his domestics, appeared to have no place in 
his recollection. 

“On the morning of the 4th Septembex” says Mr. Hood, “much 
against the wishes of his family, he put on his clothes, and 'vent out ta 
the workshop ; and, when I made my visit, he gave me to understand, by 
a variety of signs, that he was perlectly well in every respect, with the 
exception of some slight uneasiness referrible to the eyes and eyebrows 
I prevailed on him, with some diffieulty, to submit to the reapplication of 
leeches, and to allow a blister to be placed over the lefttemple. He war 
now so well in bodily health, that he would not be confined to the house; 
and his judgment, in so far as I could form an estimate of it, was unim- 
paired ; but his memory for words was so much a blank, that the mono- 
syllables of aflirmation and negation seemed to be the only two words in 
the language, the use and signification of which he never entirely forgot. 
He comprehended distinetly every word which was spoken or addressed 
to him; and, though he had ideas adequate to form a full reply, the words 
by which these ideas are expressed seemed to have been entirely ohlite- 
rated from his mind. By way of experiment, I would sometimes mention 
to him the name of a person or thing—his own name, for example, or the 
name of some one of his domestics—when he would have repeated it 
after me distinetly, once or twice ; but, generally, before he could do so 
a thırd time, tlıe word was gone from him as completely as if he had never 
aeard it pronounced. When any person read to him from a book, he had 
no difficulty in perceiving the meaning of the passage, but he could not 
himself then read; and the reason seemed to be, that he had forgotten 
the elements of written language, viz., the names of the letters of the 
alphabet. In the course of a short time he became very expert in the 
use of signs; and his convalescence was marked by his imperceptiblv 
acquirıng some general terms, which were with him at first of very ex- 
tensive and varied application. In the progress of his recovery time and 
space came both under the general appellation of time. Ail future events 
and objects before him were, as he expressed it, “next time ;’ but past 
events and objects behind him were designated ‘last time,’ One day 
being asked his age, he made me to understand that he could not tell; 
but, pointing to his wife, uttered the words ‘many times’ repeatedly, as 
much as to say that he had often toldher hisage. Whenshe said he was 
sixty, he answered in the affirmative, and inquired what ‘time ” it was; 
but as I did not comprehend his meaning distinctly, I mentioned to him 
the hour of the day, when he soon convinced me that I had not given him 
the proper answer. Ithen named the day of the week, which was also 
unsatisfaetory ; but, upon mentioning the month, and day of the month 
he immediately signified that this was what he wanted to know, in order 
to answer my question respecting his age. Having succeeded in getting 
the day of the month, he then pointed out the ‘time’ or day of the month 
on which he was born, and thereby gave me to understand that he was 
sixty years of age, and five days, or ‘times,’ as he expressed it.” 

In the month of December, 1822, his convalescence was so complete, 
that he could support conversation without much difliceulty. The head- 
aches, with which he had been so long affected, recurred occasionally ; 
but in other respects he enjoyed, generally, tolerably good health. On 
the 10th January, 1825, he suddenly became paralytic on the left side, 
On 17th August he had an attack of apoplexy, and on the 21st he expired. 
In T’he Phrenological Journal, vol. iii., p. 28, Mr. Hood has reported the 
dissection of his brain. In the left hemisphere lesion of the parts was 
found, which terminated “at half an inch from the surface of the brain, 
where it rests over the middle of the super-orbitar plate.” Two small 
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depressions or cysts were found in the substance of the brain, “ ınd the 
cavity, considered as a whole, expanded from the anterior part of the 
brain till it opened into the ventricle in the form of a trumpet. The right 
hemisphere did not present any remarkable appearance.” Another case 
is reported by Mr. Hood, in vol. ii., p. 82. 

In July, 1836, I was present at the dissection of the brain of a gentle- 
man who died in his 94th year, and who for several years before his death 
had laboured under a deficiency in the command of words, similar to that 
experienced by Mr. Hood’s patient. His understanding was sound, and 
he comprehended spoken language when addressed to him ; he coula 
articulate perfectly, but he could not command the proper words to ex- 
press his ideas. A small cavity was found in the left corpus striatum, 
about an inch back from the organ of Language. There had obviously 
been effusion of blood into it, which had been absorbed, leaving a caviıy 
of a quarter of an inch in diameter lined witn a yellowish membrane. 
The right hemisphere was entire. The brain presented appearances of 
general chronic inflammatory action. 

Dr. Spurzheim mentions having seen, at Inverress, a case closely re 
sembling the foregoing ; and also one of the same nature at Paris. Dr. 
Gall eites from Pinel the case of a notary, who, after an attack of apo- 
plexy, had forgot his own name, and those of his wife, children, and 
friends, although his tongue preserved all its mobility. He could no 
longer read or write, but, nevertheless, remembered objects which had 
formerly made an impression on his senses, and which related to his 
profession. He frequently pointed out with his finger the files which 
contained documents that could not be found, and indicated, by other 
signs, that he preserved the former train of ideas entire.* Dr. Gall men- 
tions also the case of a soldier sent to him by Baron Larrey, whom he found 
to be very nearly in the same condition as the notary mentioned by Pinel. 
“It was not his tongue,” says he, “ which was the source of his embar- 
rassment, for he was able to move it with great agility, and to pronounce 
well a great number of isolated words. It was not his memory either 
which was in fault, for he showed evident dissatisfaction with himself upon 
many subjects which he wished to mention. The only faculty in him 
which was impaired was that of speech. This soldier, like the patient 
of M. Pinel, was rendered incapable of reading or writing.””t 

M. Bouillaud, an eminent Parisian phrenologist, has made extensive 
investigations into the pathology of the organ of Language. In an essay 
which he has published on this subject,t a number of interesting cases of 
loss of the power of speech are reported, partly from his own observa- 
tion, and partly from the works of MM. Rostan and Lallemand, two of 
the most accurate and highly esteemed continental writers on nervous 
diseases. In two of the cases the anterior lobe, at the part which cor- 
responds to the orbital arch, was reduced to soft purulent-looking matter. 
A third was restored to health. Not fewer than sixteen instances follow, 
in which the recollection of words and their relations, and the ability to 
use them, were altogether destroyed, although it was evident, from the 
looks and gestures of the patients, that their silence resulted from no want 
of ideas, but solely from incapacity to express them. In these cases the 
same organic lesion was discovered. M. Bouillaud’s essay led Lim into 
a successful controversy with M. Scipio Pinel, of which some account 
will be found in T’he Phrenological Journal.$ 

In another volume of the same Journal Mr. John Inglis Nico], one o$ 

* Pinel sur l’Alienation mentale, 2de @dition, $ 105. 

+ Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome v., p. 28. 

t Archives Generales de Med£cine, tome viiı., pp. 25-45. 1825. 
% Vol. viiı., p. 256. | Vol. iii., p. 616 
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the medical attendants of the Northern Infirmary, at Inverness, has reported 
two cases of a similar kind. One of the patients died ; and it was found, 
on dissection, that, “about the centre of the under surface of the ante- 
rior lobe, the convolutions, to the extent of half a crown, were changed in 
colour to a reddish brown.” 

In a case reported by Professor Syme* the faculty of Language was 
impaired, and, on dissection, both anterior lobes were found healthy, with 
the exception of the parts constituting the organs of Forın and Language. 
In this, as in most of the other iustances referred to, the patient seeined 
to understand perfectly whatever was said to him, but had scarcely any 
recollection of written or printed words. It is difficult to explain why the 
latter exclusively should have been unintelligible.. Perhaps the disease 
of the organ of Form may have had some share in produeing this phe- 
nomenon. 

Pain over the eyes frequently accompanies derangement or deprivation 
of the power of speech. This is seen in certain diseases, such as plague, 
vellow fever, and typhus ;t and has been observed also in cases of cere- 
bral injury.i 

In the ninth volume of The Phrenological Journal$ a most valuable 
series of papers, ‘** On Morbid Manifestations of the Organ of Language, 
as connected with Insanity,” has been published by Mr. W. A. F. Browne, 
medical superintendent of the Montrose Lunatic Asylum. He describes 
successively, and illustrates by numerous cases, the various kinds of 
symptoms by which the derangement shows itself: 1. Rapidity of volun- 
tary utterauce ; 2. Involuntary utterance ; 3. Rapidity of involuntary utier- 
ance ; 4. Total lossof verbal memory ; 5. Partial loss of memory ofall words 
indiscriminately ; 6. Partial loss of memory of certain classes of words, 
such as names or substantives generally ; 7. Impaired perception of the 
relation of words to the things signified ; 8. Impaired perception of the 
relation of words to each other; and, 9. Total loss of perception of these 
relations. It appears, from several cases reported by Mr. Browne, that 
the activity of the organ sometimes rises to so high a pitch of exaltation 
in lunatics, that the utmost difficulty is experienced in preserving silence, 
and occasionally words flow with astonishing volubility, in direct opposi- 
tion to the will of the speaker.| Many lunaties indulge in the vocifera- 
tion of most violent and disgusting language ; Mr. Browne considers it 
pretty certain, both from his own observation and that of others, that, 
in a great majority of such cäses, the ejaculations are involuntary, and 
result from a special excitement of the organ of Language, by which 
certain wordsare called up without the assent of the patient, and some- 
times even contrary to his inclination. It is important that the possibility 
of derangement confined to this single faculty should be generally known ; 
for, as Mr Browne remarks, ‘little doubt can be entertained, that, in 
many such cases, great and irreparable injury and injustice may be coım- 
mitted by restraining or confining individuals as lunatics, who are merely 
monomaniacs in the power of Language. The effects of joy, fear, 
affection, and love of approbation, in suspending or limiting the exercise 
of language, are known and have been felt by all; and it may readily be 
conceived that, in a disposition highly susceptible of such impressions, 
the slightest deviation from health in the organ of Language will become 
doubly perceptible, and may lead to misconstruction and consequences of 
ihe most melancholy kind.” Mr. Browne has more recently publiehel 


* Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ., No. 117; and Phren. Journ., ix., 17 

t Phren. Journ., vol. viii., p. 422. 

4 Ibid., vol. viii., p. 189; ix., 119, 516; x., 118. 
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m the Journal* an instructive account of ;hat species of insanity of which 
the symptom is speech in unknown tongues, and which is not uncommon 
among the fanaties of Britain. 

Dr. William Gregory mentions, that he has repeatedly observed the 
faculty of Language to be affected by the use of morphia. “If I take,” 
says he, “from twenty to thirty drops of the solution of muriate of mor 
phia, it produces, in the course of an hour, a very agreeable state of calm ; 
and, for some hours after, the organ of Language is so strongly stimulated, 
that I find it difficult to stop when I begin to speak ; and I have repeated 
this experiment, which is attended with no inconvenience, so often, that 
I am quite confident of the result.” Having, on other occasions, taken 
a considerably larger quantity of the solution, he found it to produce a 
marked derangement of the faculty of Language, amounting to a disso- 
ciation of words from the things signified, and, in the most severe instance, 
accompanied by violent headache in the situation ofthe organ. Dr. Gregory 
eonsiders it probable that morphia acts exelnsively upon the auterior lobe, 
more particularly the organ of Language ; and that an over-dose causee 
entire derangement of that faculty. T'hese conclusions, he adds, will 
have to be confirmed, or otherwise, by the observations of intelligent 
practitioners. He justly remarks, that if medical men, acquainted with 
Phrenology, were to direct their attention to the specific action of different 
remedies on the minds of their patients, a new and interesting field of 
inquiry would be laid open, and much light would probably be thrown on 
many obscure points in mental philosophy. 

Some individuals in whom Language is large, state, as an objection, that 
they had a bad memory of names ; but they will be found in general to 
have adeficient memory of the objeets which the names indicate : for ex- 
ample, if they cannot recollect naınes of persons, they will have deficient 
Forin and Individuality ; and if they cannot recollect names of tunes, they 
will be deficient in Tune. The defect lies in the faculty which appre- 
hends and recollects the primitive idea, for which Language recolleets 
the name ; and it is quite conceivable that, altkough Language may be 
powerful, yet it may not furnish names, as mere words, when the thing 
signified is not present in the mind.} 

The lower animals appear to have this organ in some degree ; for they 
learn the meaning of arbitrary signs in so far asthey possess the feelings 
and conceptions which these express. 

The organ is large in the companion of Gall, Sir J. E. Smith, Hum- 
boldt, Pope, Voltaire, and Rammohun Roy; and small in the mask ot 
Fraser.—Established. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS OF INDIVIDUALITY AND THE 
OTHER KNOWING OR PERCEPTIVE FACULTIES. 


No objection to Phrenology is more frequently repeated than that such 
and such persons have retreating foreheads, and yet are very clever. A 


* Vol. ix., p. 593. 1 Phrenologıcal Journal, vol. vili., p. 163. 

} See remarks by Dr. A. Combe on the talent for recollecting names, Phre- 
nological Journal, vol. iii., p. 120.—In vol. v., p. 431, is recorded a case where 
memory of names was impaired by a severe blow on the left eyebrow, while 
ihe memory of other classes of words does not seem to have been injured ; 
another case of loss of memory of names only, is noticed in vol. viii., p. 415 
— Mr. Hewett Watson has published, in vol. vii., p. 214, some observations on 
memory of names — Mr. W. A. F. Browne states it as the result of his ex- 
perience, that, ın cases of partial loss of language, the words remembered 
appear to be substantives when Individuality is vigorous, abstract terms whes 
Causality is powerful, and adjectives when the lateral knowing organs are 
large and unimpaıred ; vol. vıii., p. 423. 
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short explanation will serve to remove this diffieulty.‘ In the first place, 
„a forehead may appear retreating, not because the ıeflecting orgaiıs are 


> greatly deficient, but because the knowing organs are very promınently 


' developed, so that, if the latter were diminished I size, the former would 
appeur relatively larger: but everyone must perceive that, in such an event, 


= the perceptive powers would be proportionally diminished, and the talents 


of the individual lessened, while the unskilful observer might imagine the 
levelopement of his forehead ta be improved. In the mask of Henri 
Quatre, for example, the forehead appears to slope ; whereas, if the know- 
ing organs were reduced to the same state of projection beyond the cheek- 
bones as in the mask of Voltaire, it would appear much more perpendi- 
eular. This, however, would clearly detract from the mental power. It 
would cause the reflecting faculties to predominate, only by diminishing 
talent in the department of observation. 

But, in the next place, suppose that a head does retreat considerably, 
still Individuality and the other knowing organs may be large; and If 
we.attend for a moment to the range of these powers, we shall perceive 

„that the individual may be deficient in Causality and Comparison, and yet 


vidualıty and Eventuality chiefly, has already been pointed out, and in these 
a person so endowed may be very learned. Farther, the details of history, 
statistics, geography, and trade, all belong to the department of simple 
knowledge; and in them also he may be eminently skilled. And, finally, 
in the daily occurrences of life, acuteness of observation, and the power 
of treasuring up the lessons of experience, which he may possess, con- 
stitute important elements in a practical judgment. If, then, to a large 
endowment of the knowing organs a nervous temperament be added, the 
individual may be observing, active, and enterprising; if Cautiousness 
be large, he may be prudent, and rarely venture beyond the scope of his 
abilities ; if Conscientiousness be large, he may enjoy that delicacy of 
sentiment which discriminates intuitively where the right lies, and where 
the path of honour terminates ; and with these endowments there will be 
no wonder if he act creditably and cleverly in the ordinary walks of life, 
These are not imaginary suppositions, but descriptions drawn from obser- 
vations made on numerous individuals engaged in active business. Such 
persons, however, are never distinguished for profound and comprehensive 
views of obstract principles; which belong to the reflecting faculties, not 
yet treated of.* 

In the preceding pages it is stated that the faculty of Form perceives 
the forms of objects—Colouring, their colour—and Size, their dimensions; 
‚that Individuality takes cognizance of things existing, and Eventuality of 


He in general. T'he question naturally occurs—If the minor know- 


ing_powers apprehend all the separate qualities of external objects, what 


purposes do Individuality and Eventuality serve inthe mental economy? 


One important function of Individuality is to form a single intellectual 
senceplion out of the different items of information communicated by the 
other knc ] ‚take c 

jternal objects. In perceiving a tree, the object apprehended by the mind 
'is_not nz form, and size, as separate qualities; but a single thing or 
\ 2 — engen ann w— . “ 
‚being named a tree. Ihe mind having, by neans of Individuality, obtain- 


“ \ed a a existing object, may analyze it, and 


resolve it into its co 


Ütuent parts of forın, colour, and magnitude ; but 


U”be very ciser- A wide range of sciences, falling under the scope of Indi- 


nowing faculties, which take cognizance of the properties of ex- | 


‚the eonteimpla tion of it in this manner is ät Once felt tö be widely different 


‚ ‚from the conception attached to the word free as a whole.. The function 
‚of Individuality, therefore, is, to imbody the separate elements furnished 


>) * This subject is more fully illustrated in T’he Phrenological Journal, vol. iii 
. |pp- 48, 67. 
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ceptions, which Individuality unites and conceives as one, such as Man. _ 


"object, and this is an army. After the idea of an army is thus formed, 
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by these other knowing faculties into one, and to produce out of them 
conceptions of aggregate objects asa whole , which objects are afterwärd 
viewed by the mind asindividual existing things, and are remembered and 
spoken of as such, without our thinking of their constituent parts. Chi — 
dren early useand understand general terms, such as fee, man, sp; and =» 


the organ of Individuality is for the most part prominently developed in 


* them. 


Farther, Form, Colouring, and Size furnish certain elementary con- ‘ 


The faculty of Number, called into action, gives the idea of plurality ; and 
that_of_ Order furnishes the idea of gradations of rank and arrangement. —- 
Now, Individuality, receiving the intimations of allthese separate faculties, + 
combines them again, and contemplates the combınultion as an individual 


the mind drops the recollection of the constituent parts, and thinks of the 
aggregate on!y, or of the combined conception forıned by Individuality ; 
and regards it as a single object. 

Eventuality is surrounded by Individuality, Locality, Comparison, and 
Causality, and forms individual conceptions from their combined intima- 
tions. A storm is not a specific existing object, nor is it a quality of any- 
thing; yet the mind clearly apprehends it. It is the result of certain 
physical elements in violent commotion, and all the faculties last enume- 
rated, together with Eventuality itself, which observes motion, combine 
in furnishing individual conceptions, which Eventuality unites into one 
idea, designated by the word storm. Revolution is another example: a 
revolution does not exist in nature as a substantive thing, but arises from 
the combined action of numerous moral and physical causes, the result 
of which Eventuality conceives as one event. 

It is interesting to observe the phrenological system, which at first sight 
appears rude and unphilosophical, harmonizing thus simply and beautifully 
with nature. Had it been constructed by imagination or reflection alone, 
it is more than probable that the objection of the minor knowing faculties, 
rendering Individuality and Eventuality superfluous, would have appeared 


‘sd strong and insurmountable, as to have insured the exclusion of one 


or other as unnecessary ; and yet, until both were discovered and ad- 
mitted, the formation of such terms as those we have considered was 
altogether inexplicable. 


Genus II.—REFLECTIVE FACULTIES. 


Tue intellectual faculties which we have considered furnish us wıth 
knowledge of objects, their qualities and relations, and also of events; 
those which we proceed to treat of “act,” as Dr. Spurzheim expresses it, 
“onallthe other sensations and notions ;” in other words, they Judge, ne. 
of the qualities and relations of external objects, but of the relations of 
different classes of ideas produced by the perceptive faculties. They 
minister to the direction and gratification of all the other powers, and con- 
stitute what we call reason or reflection. 


34. COMPARISON. 


Dr. GALL often conversed on philosophical subjects with a savant, pcs- _ 
sessing much vivacity of mind. Whenever the latter was put to difficu.ty 
in rigorously preving his positions, he always had recourse to a comparı- 
son. By this means l.e in a manner painted his ideas, and his opponents 
were defeated and carried along with him ; effects which he could never ” 
produce by simple argument. Assoon as Dr. Gall perceived that, in him, 
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thıs was a characteristic traıt of mind, he examined his head, and found an 
eminence of the form of a reversed pyramid on the upper and middle portion 
of the frontal bone. He confirmed the observation by many subsequent in- 
stances. He names the quality “ perspicacity, sagacity, esprit de compa- 
raison.” Examples of the appearance of the organ, when large and small, 
are given on page 308. aus 

The faculty gives the power of perceiving resemblances and analogies. 
Tune may compare different notes ; Colouring contrast different shades ; 
but Comparison may compare a tint anda note, a form and a colour, which 
the other faculties by themselves could not accomplish.* “The great 


‚aim of this faculty,” says Dr Spurzheim, “seems to be to form abstract” 


ideas, generalizations, and to establish harmony among the operations of 

the other faculties.. Colouring compares colours with each other, and 

feels their harmony, but Comparison adapts the colours to the object 
which is represented ; it_will reject lively colours to present a gloomy . 
scene. The laws of music are particular, and Tune compares tones ; but 
Comparison choöses the inusic according to the situations where it is, 
executed. It blames dancing music in a church ; it is opposed.to walk- 


ing with fine clothes in the dir 20 ‚superb furniture beside common things; | 
\ Is the rel the in 
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the preference to the latter. Its influence, however, presupposes the 
activity of the other faculties, and it cannot act upon them if they are in 
active. This explains why some persons have taste and good judgment 
in one respect and not in another. He who is deprived of Reverence, 
may not be careful enough about its application. He may deride what 
others respect. But if another possess it.in a high degree, and at the 


same time Comparison, he will wish to bring his Reverence into harmony | 


re other powers.” 
0 


* _-Eomparison thus takes the widest range of nature within its sphere. 


“ It compares,” says Mr Scott, “things of the most opposite kind, draws 
analogies, and discovers resemblances between them, often the most unex- 
pected and surprising. It compares a light, seen afar off in a dark night, 
to a good deed shining in a naughty world ; it compares the kingdom of 
heaven {0 a grain of mustard seed. If we would describe more minutely 
and accuratelv,” he continues, “what are the kinds of resemblances 
which this faculty discovers, it will perhaps be found that they are in no 
case direct resemblances, such as are perceived by the observing powers, 
but relative resemiblances, or, to speak more accurately, resemblances, not 
between the objects themselves, but between their relations to other objects. 
What resemblance is there, for instance, between a good action and the 
light. of a candle! None whatever directly ; but relatively there is felt 


ferior and superior feelings, and gives 


to_be a resemblance, when the light appears brighter because of the sur- 


rounding darkness. «nd when the good action is set off by the contrast 


afforded by the w ckedness of the world.”+ It finds analogies between 


the qualities « matter and mind ; and from these comparisons and analo 
gies a great part of language, expressive of the qualities of mind, is drawn 

“a great part of it being almost metaphorical, and applied originally in its 
literal sense to designate qualities of matter.” For this reason the lan- 
guage of every nation proves whether this organ is much or little deve- 
loped in the greatest number of itsindividuals If they have this faculty in 
a high degree, their language is replete with figure. Dr. Murray Pater- 
son mentions that the Hindostanee language abounds in figures, and that 
Comparison is larger than Oausality in the heads ofthe Hindoos in general.} 


* See Gall Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, vi.,406; Phren. Journ., iv., 322 
vı., 384 ; and ix., 435, 495. Also above, p. 253. 

+ Essay on the Faculty of Comparison ; Phren. Journ., vol. iv., p. 322 

1 Trans ofthe Phren Soc., p. 437. 
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This faculty gives rise to proverbs, which convey instructior under “=. 


figurative expressions. 

It attaches us to comparison, without determining its kinds ; for every 
one must choose his analogies according to his knowledge, or from the 
sphere of activity of his other faculties. He who has Locality in a high 
degree, derives thence his examples ; while another, in whom Forın pre- 
dominates, will illustrate his subject from it. Dr. Chalmers draws his 


illustrations from mechanics and astronomy ; and the organs which take 


cognizance of Lhese are large in his head. 

According to Dr. Spurzheim, Comparison takes cognizance, not only of 
resemblances, but also of differences. This view is opposed by Mr. Scott, 
who attributes the perception of differences to the organ of Wit; an opi- 
nion in which he is supported by several metaphysicians before quoted.* 

This faculty gives a tendency to what is frequently called reasoning, 
but which is very different from the correct and severe inductions of a 
sound logic ; namely, it endeayours to prove that one thing is of such and 
euch a nature, because it resembles another which is 30 an eo In ROH, 
ıt reasons by analogy, and is prone to convert an illustration into an argu- 
ment. The published sermons of the late Mr. Logan, minister of Leith, 
afford an example of the productions of this kind of intelleet. He is 
always establishing a proposition, and, to those who do not analyze pro- 
foundly, he appears to be an argumentative preacher ; but his argument 


“ is not induetion—it is a mere statement of analogies, vlosed by an infe- 


rence that the case in point must be as he views it, otherwise it would be 
an exception to the ordinary arrangements of nature. The tendeney of 
Comparison is to perceive only resemblances,or rather to lose sight of the 
differences of things ; and, as a difference in one point out of a hundred 
frequently destroys the whole force of the analogy, no reasoning is s@ 
often false and superücial as that of persons in whom Cormparison is the 
leading intellectual organ, but in whom, nevertheless, ıt is not large. Tbe 


= late Professor Playfair may be eited as an example in opposition to these. 


In him Causality and Comparison were both large and of equal dimen- 
sions, and his comparisons are merely illustrations. His conclusions, in 
general, stand in the relation of necessary consequences to his premises. 

This faculty is more rarely deficient than any of the other intellectual 
powers, and the Scripture is addressed to it in an eminent degree, being 
replete with analogies and comparisons. From giving readiness in per- 
ceiving analogies and resemblances, it is one element in instantaneous 
acuteness. T'he organ is largely developed in a neighbouring nation ; and 
it is correctly observed by an anonymous writer, that “ ingenuity in dis- 
covering unexpected glimpsee and superficial coincidences in the ordinary 
relations of life, the 


children the organ of Comparison is usually well developed ; and it is 
remarked by a practical writer, that “ children come botn to understand 
and to relish a figurative expression much sooner than. we might naturally 
be led toimagine.”f “ Children,” says Miss Edgeworth, * are all, more 
or less, pleased with the perception of resemblances and of analogy.’ } 
The faculty is of essential service to orators and popular preachers. It 
and Eventuality are the largest organs in the forehead of William Pitt. 
It is large also in Ihe busts of Curran, Chalmers, Burke, and Jeffrey. In 
Mr. T. Moore it is very large; and, in the eighth number of The West- 
minster Review, it was remarked, that there are two thousand five hundree@ 
similes in his Life of Sheridan, besides metaphors and allegorical erpres 


* Page 252. + Edinburgh Review, Nov., 1820, p. 389, 


1 Wood’s Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, 1828, p. 179 
„ Practical Education, vol. lii., p. 96. 


rench possess in an eminent degree.”t In ech. 
the best scholars generally nave much Language and Comparison. in: 
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sions. Dr. Gall correctly observes, that close reasoning and rigid inluc 
tıon are always disagreeable to a popular audience, because their tacul.ıeı 
are not cultivated nor exereised to follow abstract conceptions. The grea 
charm of popular speakers, therefore, consists iı_perspicuity of statemen‘ 
and copiousness uf illustration. 

From giving power of illustration and command of figures, this faculty 
is of great importance to the poet; and it aids Wit also, by suggesting 
analogies. By common observers, indeed, the ınetaphors, amplifications 
allegories, and analogies, which Comparison supplies, are frequently 
mistaken for the products of Ideality, although they are very different. 
Ideality, being a sentiment, wben greatly excited, infuses passion and 
enthusiasm into the mind, and prompts it to soar after the magnificent, 
the beautiful, and the sublime, as objects congenial to its constitution.* 
Comparison, on the other hand, being an intellectual power, produces no 
vivid passion, no intense feeling or enthusiasm ; it coolly and calmly playe 
off its sparkling fire-works, and takes its direction from the other powers 
with which it is combined. If united with great Individuality and Caus- 
ality in any individual, the comparisons employed will be copious, inge- 
nious, and appropriate ; but if Ideality be not large, they will not be 
impassioned, elevated, and glowing. Add to Comparison, again, a large 
Ideality, as in Dr. Chalmers, and its siriles will now twinkle in delicate 
loveliness like a star, now blaze in meridian splendour likethe sun, while 
intense feeling and lofty enthusiasm will give strength and majesty to all 
its conceptions. 

The organ of Comparison is large in Franklin, Roscoe, Edwards, Henrı 
Quatre, Mr. Hume, and the Hindoos ; and deficient in the Oaribs. 

Till recently thr function of this organ has been considered as limited 
to a perception of general resemblance between ideas compared ; but a 
new view has been suggested by my ingenious friend, Mr. Hewett Wat- 
son. He conceives that its simple function probably is “* a perception of 
conditions ;’’ and he proposes the term Conditionality as its name. It is 
adınitted, says he, that the faculty of Form compares forms, Tune com- 
pares notes, and Colouring compares colours. In these faculties wm- 
parison is a mode of activity only; and it is contrary to all analogy to 
assign comparison to another organ as its primitive function. The organ 
xxxıv, therefore, will probably originate some specific perceptions dis- 
tinet in kind from those of any other'organ ; and its comparisons will be 
made between ifs own perceptions only, as is the case with every other 
intellectual faculty. A few illustrations will render these ideas more clear. 

When we utter the word man, we address Individuality alone ; we 
speak of a being which exists, without specifying his form, size, colour, 
or weight; without mentioning his ‚actions; and without intimating his 
condition. When we say “the man walks,”” we add a new idea, that of 
walking : in this proposition we call in the aid of Eventuality, which con- 
ceives action or events. ]f we say ‘the Zall man walks,” we address 
Size, Individuality, and Eventuality ; or if wesay “ the black man rides,” 
then Colouring, Individuality, and Eventuality combine in uttering and in 
understanding the proposition. But, suppose that we are told that tha 
“miserable man runs along the road ;”’ here we have, first, the man— 
second, his condition, miserable—and, third, his action, runnıng now. 


* Itis under the influence of Ideality that 


‘“ The poet’s eye, in a fine phrensy rollıng, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 
29 
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what organ takes cognizance of his condition ”” It is obvious that it must 
be an organ distinet from the other two, because the mind can conceive 
the man without his action ; it can conceive the man and his action with- 
out thinking of his condition, and his condition without adverting to his 
action: his condition is, therefore, a third and separate consideration, _ 
introduced as an article of additional information. Again, suppose that 
we are told that Mr. A. and Miss B. were married last week at the altar 
of their parish church : the information would be communicated by, and 
addressed to, the organ of Individuality, which takes cognizance of Mr. A. 
and Miss B. as individuals, and the altar and church as things which exist ; 
Locality would give us the notion of the place of the marriage, and T'ime 
of the date of it; but in all this no information would be acquired of the 
condition of the parties. Now, suppose that we should meet them coming 
from the church, and should wish them “ much happiness ” in their “ new 
condition,” it is evident that some conceptions different from the former 
are added. We now contemplate theın in the “ married condition,” and 
we express our wish, that they may live happily in that state. 

Mr. Watson’s idea is, that the primitive function of Comparison is to 
take cognizance of the condition (as alive, dead, w ırm, cold, healthy, or 
sick) in which beings and inanimate objects exist; and that it compares 
the conditions, just as Colouring compares colours, and Tune compares 
notes. Of all the means of creating interest or affording illustration, the 
specification of the condition of objects or beings is the most effectual. 
Thus, the man exists, is announced by Individuality, and produces little 
interest ; the man dies,[is announced by Individuality and Eventuality, 
and is more affecting ; büt the “good and just young man dies,” stirs up 
a far deeper emotion ; and itis the addition of his qualities and condition, 
“good, just, and young,” that makes the difference/) Poets and orators, 
‚herefore, in whom this faculty is strong, will possess vivid perceptions 
of the condition or state of objects and beings ; and if every faculty com- 
pares its own objects, this will compare a. If Mr. Watson’s view 
be correct, we ought to find authors in whom Individuality predominates, 
illustrating their subject chiefly by comparing simple individual objects ; 
those in whom Eventuality predominates, illustrating by comparing ac- 
tions; and those in whom the organ now under discussion predominates, 
illustrating by comparing conditions or states ; and such accordingly 
appears to be actuallythe case. The following illustrations are furnished 
chiefly by Eventuality : 


“When Ajax strives some rock’s huge weight to throw, 
The line, too, labours, and the words ınove slow ; 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the maın.” 


Pope. 


Mr. Watson observes, that in Sheridan Individuality and Eventualıty 
are large, and Comparıson only full; and the example already given on 
page 309, from his works, corresponds with this developement. 

In Moore Individuality is large, Eventuality deficient, and Comparison 
very large ; and his d>scriptions are confined so much to conditions, that 
any artist who should attempt to transfer one of his beauties to canvass, 
would find it necessary to invent every item of form, proportion, colour, 
and indeed everything except condition. “The harp that once through 
Tara’s halls” isa good example of this; the whole piece being but a de- 
scription and comparison of conditions. In another sh<rt poem, “ Though 
Fate, my girl, may bid us part,” the same occurs ; ad the following is 
auother example 
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‘ When I remember all 

The friends so linked together, 

I’ve seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather ; 

il feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted ; 

Whose lights are fled, whose garland’s dead; 
And all but he departed.” 


It isquite obvious, thai condition is the prominent feature—indeed, alınost 
th whol ; physiognomy—of these lines. 

In the busts of Pope Individuality is moderately developed, Eventu 
ality very large, and Comparison considerable. ‘“ The styles of Pope and 
Moore,” says Mr. Watson, “ seem to be quite contrasted in this respeet— 
that Pope narrates all the circumstances of his stories in succession, as 


” they may be supposed to occur. Moore, on the other hand, gives us a 


series of highly-finished pictures, describing clearly and beautifully the state 
of the earth, atnosphere, sky, clouds, and dramalis persone, for the time 
being, but by no means with that regular sequence of occurrences which 
is to be found in Pope. His stories are the whole routine of real life; 
those of Moore stage-representations, where a good deal is done behind 
the scenes, and only the most effective parts brought into view. Pope 
writes historical documents with the minute accuracy and detail of a 
Welsh pedigree; Moore’s pen is like the pencil of an artıst, and creates 
a gallery of paintings, where we see the same persons in different situa- 
tions at different periods, but with no more information of what becomes 
of them in the interim, that we can obtain concerning the noon-day dwel- 
ling of Oberon, or the Ghost of Royal Hamlet. Their styles being thus 
different, we should expeet their similesto exhibit a correspondingdiversity, 
if there be really no special organ of Comparison : those of Pope should be 
less strongly characterized by resemblance of condition, and show a greater 
and more proportional variety in the points of similitude ; the comparisons 
should be more diversihied, and the resemblances more comprehensive.”* 

I communicated Mr. Watson’s ideas to Dr. Spurzheim, before they 
were published in The Phrenological Journal ; and he favoured me with 
the following remarks, in a letter, dated Dublin, 16th May, 1830: “My 
description of Comparison involves the essence of Mr. Watson’s ideas. 
Among your examples, young horse belongs to it, but not Zively horse. 
The horse being lively, is known by Eventuality, in the same way as 
motion in general. Tihe generality of atıributes and all abstract ideas 
and general notions are conceived by Comparison. Condition indicates 
not only state, but also cause; and if Comparison shall be replaced by 
another term, it cannot be Conditionality. Abstraction or generalization 
should be preferable. Vergleichender Scharfsinn is very signifieant: it 
compares, discriminates, separates, abstracts, adapts, and generalizes. 
The philosophers styled Nominalists had it in an eminent degree, while 
Individuality was predominant in the Realists. Comparison compares 


| 





| — 


eonditions or states, and conditions or causes. Its essential result is| 


generalization and diserimination. 

In the last edition of his Phrenology Dr. S. adverts to Mr. Watson’s 
view in the following terms: “ I am delighted to know that this gentleman 
is engaged in the pursuit of Phrenology ; he is destined to render great 
service to its cause, but my Comparison makes me differ from him as to 
the essential function of this faculty....In my opinion, the cognizance of 
different conditions is tested by Eventuality. This faculty not only shows 
the active, but also the passive and neutral verbs. It perceives a man 
walking. but also a man being carried, a man asleep, two persui:s being 


- * Phrenological Journal, vol. vi., p. 389, 
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married. 'T'o be young or old, good, just, or the contrary, are physical \ =» 


moral events, which are made known to Eventuality. Hence, there ıs 
no necessity of a new organ of Conditionality.’A] » 

Mr. Watson’s latest remarks on Comparison are contained in the tentk. 
volume of The Phrenological Journal. * By comparing,” says he, “the 
developements of several authors and private acquaintances with their 
styles of writing and thinking, I came to the conclusion that comparıson 
was only a mental process, and ought to be classed with perception, con- 
ception, meinory, imagination, and other terms which appear to express a 
state of funetional activity, not the kind of ideas formed in the cerebral 
organs. This conclusion was forced upon ıne by finding that the tendency 
to compare was not always in proportion to the developement of the or- 
gan named Comparison, and that the sense of resemblance and.difference, 
like that of memory, was always manifested most strongly in the ideas 
presumed to be formed by the largest organs. The next step was tr 
ascertain the kind of ıdeas existing or formed in the organ hitherto called 
Comparison On carefully examining the works of authors in whom this 
organ was predominant, I believed to have detected a peculiar tendency 
to describe and to compare certain trains of ideas, touching the condition 
or states of external nature and internal feelings ; while the works of 
others, in whom this organ was moderately developed, were comparatively 
devoid of such tendency, but were prone io describe and compare oiher 
trains of ideas. Hence came the suggestion of this organ taking cogni- 
zance of such ideas, and remembering and comparing those ideas, just as 
Form is said to remember and compere shapes. Although the works of 
Spurzheim do no, give this view, his own ideas about the function of the 
organ seem to have approximated to it, because, in reply to Mr. Combe’s 
epistolary intimation of my conelusions, he wrote, * Comparison compares 
conditions or states, and conditions or causes ts essential result is 
generalization and discrimination.” Mr. Hancock says that my term ‘con- 
ditions’ does not convey to his mind any very disiinct ideas. The fault 
may be personal, not verbal, as it appears that Spurzheim distinetly com- 

rehended the ideas that it should excite. I differ from Spurzheim and 

r. Scott in still thinking that each organ (or pair of organs) generalizes 
and discriminates its own ideas only. The heads of several persons 
eminent in ıhe physical sciences evince only a moderate developement of 
Comparison, yet these sciences require generalization and discrimination 
to a great extentn/ Half the science of botany, and almost the whole of 
entomology, turn on discriminations of objects nearly alıke, or in uniting 
them into general gramns in accordance with certain resemblances in their 
physical properties. hy, iberefore, is the organ of Comparison not 
always large in eminent botanists and entomologists, if this organ be 
necessary to generalization and discrimination of all kinds of ideas alike ? 
Again, if Comparison ‘compares conditions or states,’ what organ per- 
ceives and remembers them ?’”’* 

The views of Dr. Vimont on this subject are identical with those of 
Mr. Watson; he names the faculty “ Comparaison ou appreciation de 
V’etat des choses,’” and ıillustrates its nature thus: When a piece of ice 
is placed in a vessel over the fire, Form, Size, and Colouring take cogni 
zance of its appearance ; and, when it melts, the change is perceived by 
Eventuality. All these perceptions may take place without any idea 
arising, of a relation between the state of the now liquid substance, and 
the same state in other substances, such as lead, mercury, cr milk. What 
ihen, says he, is the faculty which recognises that state of cne' body rela- 
tvely to another, so as to make known its qualities expressed by the 
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* Phren. Journ., vol. x., p. 168. 
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adjectivs in language? Doubtless, he answers, Comparison ; or, as he 
prefers to name it, “’appreciation de l’Etat des corps, mais avec l’idee 
de rapprochement ou de relation.”* He alludes to Mr. Watson’s essay 
n The Phrenological Journal, and adds the remark—ill-founded, as it 
appears to me—that, “ although the arguments of ihat phrenologist are 
very ingenious, his theory seems to be at bottom nothing but the idea of 
comparison, in the sense in which the word is used by Gall.” 

It is not yet determined whether this organ is possessed by the lower 
animals. Dr. Gall says that man alone is endowed with it, but Dr. 
Vimont has been led, by studying the actions of certain animals, such as 
the dog, elephant, orang-outang, and bear, to consider these creatures as 
not destitute of the faculty. 


35. CAUSALITY. 


ır has long been a matter of general observation, that men possessing 
a profound and comprehensive intellect, such as Socrates, Bacon, and 
Galileo, have the upper part of the forehead greatly developed. At 
Vienna Dr. Gall remarked, that in the most zealous disciples of Kant, 
men distinguished for profound, penetrating, metaphysical talent, the parts 
of the brain Iying immediately at the sides of the organ of Comparison 
were distinctly enlarged. He and Dr. Spurzheim subsequently saw a 
mask of Kant himself, moulded after death, and perceived an extraor- 
dinary projection of these parts. At a later period they became per- 
sonally acquainted with Fichte, and found a developement of that region 
still larger than in Kant. Innumerable additional observations satisfied 


change, and which, existing at any !ime in similar circumstances, has 
b l and will be ala s, immediately followed by a sımilar change. 


it is not complete. When we treat of a primitive power of the mind, all 
that we can do is, to describe it, to state the objects which execite it, and 
to give it aname. We cannot, by means of a definition, enable a person 
who never experienced it, to understand what it is. The definition of 


this is true: but in this respect Causality does not differ from the other 
taculties. Caloric, as something existing in nature, is one thing, and the 
sensation of heat produced by it in the human body is another. Before 
* Traite de Phrönologie, tome ii., p. 382, 
29* 
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the mir d can experience the sensation, heat must be applied to the nerves, 
but even after the sensation has been felt, the mind knows nothing about 
what caloric is in itself, or how it comes to have the quality of causing 
the sensation. All that ıhe mind discovers is, that caloric, be it what it 
may, exists; and that it is capable of producing certain effects in matter, 
and of exeiting in the living body that peculiar feeling which is named 
heat or warmth. The same holds in regard to Causality. A cause must 
manifest itself by producing an eflect, before the mind can know its pre- 
sence The application of caloric to the nerves produces the feeling of 
heat ; and the presentment of an instance of causation excites in Cau- 
sality the notion that a cause exists. Suppose a bent bow, with an arrow 
drawn to the head, but retained in this position, to be presented, it is 
said that Causality, prior to experience, could never discover that, on the 
resträining power being withdrawn, the bow would expand and propel the 
arrow; and this is quite correct ; because a bow in this condition is an 
object which excites only the faculties of Form, Size, Colouring, and In- 
Gividuality. It isan object of still life, of simple existence ; when it ex- 
pands, and the arrow starts from the string, it becomes an object of Even- 
tualıty, which perceives the motion ; but, in addition to the perception of 
the bow and the motion, an impression is generated, that the expansion 
wäs the cause of the arrow’s motion ; and this impression is produced by 
Causality. 'T'he most illiterate savage would repeat the operation in tbe 
eonfidence that the effect would follow. A monkey, however, although 
it might find the arrow very useful in knocking down fruit which it could 
not reach with its paws, would not repeat the operation, although presented 
with the bow and arrow. It possesses hands and arms quite adapted to 
draw the string ; but having no organ of Causality, it would not conceive 
the notion of causation : it might see the phenomena succeed each other, 
without any idea of efficiency being excited.* 


* Beavers and others of the lower animals appear, at first sight, to have 
some degree of Causality. Beavers adapt the structure of their dam with 
surprising sagacity to the pressure of the water; and, in preparing ıt, they 
not only cut trees in such a way as to ensure their falling into the water, and 
not on dry land, but select trees so situated, that, when they do fall, the stream 
shall carry them to the spot where they wish them to be placed. There ap- 
er to be aknowledge of cause and effect in these operations; and yet the 

eaver cannot apply this knowledge out of its own department. [ am in- 
elined, therefore, to give a different explanation. It is probab!e that each 
knowing faculty is adapted to the natural laws of its objects; the organ of 
Tune is fitted, not only to feel in accordance with the laws of harmony, but 
instinctively to seek to obey them in producing musie ; it desires melody, 
and melody cannot be produced except in conformity with those laws: it 
therefore tries, and tries again, until at last it succeeds in producing sounds 
agreeable to itself. and, just because its constitution and the laws of harmony 
are in accordance, it at least fulfils these laws by instinetive impulse, with- 
put knowingthem. It is probable that the organs of Constructiveness and 
Weight, in the beaver, are in like manner adapted to the laws of motion and 
gravitation, and that it instinctively obeys them witnout knowing anything 
of the laws themselves. T'his would account for its powers being perfect, 
yet limited in their sphere. Constructiveness and Weight in man also may 
be adapted to these laws, but, by the addition of Causality, he may become 
acquainted with natural powers as general agents, and capable of tracing 
their general application. 'T'hus, a beaver, an elephant, and a savage, may, 
by the ınere instinet of Weight and Momentum, roll or pull up an inclined 
plain a heavy body, which they cannot lift, without knowing anything of the 
eauses why (hey succeed in raising it ın this way ; but a philosopher, with 
great Causality, may recognise the existence of the cause, ascertain the laws 
of its operation, and then adapt it to a variety of purposes. This would ac- 
count for philosophers often excelling in partieular branches of science, who 
are moderately endowed with Causalıty—Newton, for example, in mathe 
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| Individuality and Eventuality take cognizance of things obvious to the 


‚ senses. Causality looks a little farther than these, perceives the depen- 
‚ dencies of phenomena, and furnishes the idea of causation, as implying | 


— 


efficiency, or something more than mere juxta-position or sequence. It 
impresses us with an irresistible conviction, that every phenomenon or 
change in nature is caused by something, and hence, by successive step, 
leads us to the great Cause of all. In looking at the actions of men, it 
inclines us to consider the motives, or möving causes, from-whieh-they | 


zance of direct evidence; Causality judges of circumstantial | 


‚ proceed:$ Individuatity and Eventuality apprehend facts and events, or 
take cogni 


' evidence, or that by inference. Ina trial, a juryman, with large Indi- 
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viduality and Eventuality, and small Causality, will have great difhiculty 
in convieting on eircumstantial evidence. Hein whoın Oausality is large 
will often feel that kind of proof to be irresistible.. 'T’his faculty induces 
us on all occasions to ask, Why is this so? It gives deep penetration, 
and the perception of logical consequence in argument. It is large in 
persons who possess a natural genius for metaphysics, political economy, 
or similar sciences. When greatly larger than Individuality, Eventuality, 
and Comparison, it tends to vague generalities of speculation, altogether 
inapplicable to the affairs of life ; and hence those in whom it predominates 
are not calculated to shine in general society. Their sphere of thought is 
too abstract to be reached by ordinary minds: they feel this, and remain 
silent; and hence are reputed dull, heavy, and even stupid. 

A great defect of the organ renders the intellect superficial ; and unfits 
the individual for forming comprehensive and consecutive views, either 
in abstraet science or ir business. Coincidence only, and not causation, 
is then perceived in events. Persons in whom it is deficient are often 
adınirably fitted for common situations, or for executing plans devised by 
profounder intellects ; but, if they are entrusted with the duties of legis- 


matics and dynamics ; while no man is ever observed to be eminent for his 
talent of applying causation generally, who has a deficiency of that kind 
Some philosophers, however, believe that the lower animals possess some 
degree of causality. Beavers modify their structures to adant them to new 
eircumstances, and | have seen a monkey run in terror when agun was pre- 
sented toward it—indicating that, from having seen it fired, it knew it to be 
a destructive engine. Those effects might result from a very low degree of 
Causality, suficient to give perception of causation, but not enough to lead 
to the active employment of causes to accomplish ends ; and in this case the 
remark in the text would be too broad. Dr. Vimont says: “I am much in- 
clined to believe that the faculty of Causality exists in certain animals, such 
as the elephant, the orang-outang, and the dog ; though in a degree so inferior, 
that they cannot in this respect be compared with man. I believe that it is 
to the considerable endowment of this faculty in the latter that we ought 
ehiefiy to ascribe the immense distance which exists between him and Ihe 
brutes.” Dr. Elliotson observes : “I see daily instances of-.something de- 
aerving some such name as judgment or reason in brutes. To the incredu- 
'ous I offer the fellowing anecdote in the words of Dr. Darwin: ‘A waspon 
a gravel walk had caught a fly nearly as large as itself. Kneeling on the 


"” ground, I observed him separate the tail and the head from the body part to 


which the wings were attached. He then took the body part in his paws, 
and rose about two feet from the ground with it; but a gentle breeze wafting 
the wings of the fly, turned him round in the air, and he settled again with 
his prey upon the gravel. I then distinctly observed him cut off with his 
mouth first one of the wings and then the other, after which he flew away 
with it unmolested with the wind.” Zoonomia: Instinet. The works of the 
two Hubers Sur les meurs de fourmis indigenes, furnish an abundance of most 
interesting instances of reason in those insects. See also Mr. Smellie’s 

aper in the Transact. of Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. i., p. 89, sq}.” 

lliotson’s Blumenbach, 4th edit., p. 543. An additional instance will Br 
found in T’he Phrenological Journal, v.. viii. p. 73 
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‚ators, or become directors in any public affaiı embracing causation, it ı= 
difficult to make them comprehend the natural dependencies of things, 
and to act according to then. Blind to causes and to remote conse- 
quences, they stigmatize as visionary all intellectual perceptions which 
their own minds cannot reach ; they reject principle as vain theory, are 
captivated by expedients, and represent these as the beau ideal of prac- 
tıcal wisdom. 

Dr. Spurzheim observes, that “the faculty of Individuality makes us 
acquainted with objects, that of Eventuality with events; Vompankon 
points out their identity, analogy, or difference, and finds out their har- 
mony ; finally, Causality desires to know the causes of all occurrences. 
Consequently, these faculties together, pointing out general principles 
and laws, and drawing conclusions, inductions, or corollaries, constitute' 
‘he truly philosophie understanding.” 

It is interesting to trace the eflects of this faculty, strong or weak, in 
ihe mental character, as it exhibits itself in the occurrences of life... I 
ıccompanied two gentlemen to see a great public work, in one of whom 
Indıividuality was large and Causality small, and in the other of whom the 
proportions of these organs were reversed. The former, in surveying the 
different objects and operations, put question after question to the work- 
men, in rapid and long-continued succession ; and nearly all the informa- 
tion which he carried away with him was acquired in answer to specific 
interrogatories. His mind scarcely supplied a step by its own reflection ; 
and did not appear to survey the operations as asystematic whole. The 
latter individual looked a long time in silence before he put a question at 
all; and when he did ask one, it was, What is the use of that?! The 
answer enabled his own mind to supply a multitude of additional ideas ; 
he proceeded in his examination, and it was only on arriving at another 
incompreher,sible part of the apparatus, that he again inquired. At last 
he got through ; then turned back, and, with the most apparent satisfac- 
tion, contemplated in silence the operations from beginning to end as an 
entire system. ] heard him afterward describe what he had seen, and 
discovered that he had carried off a distinet comprehension of the princi- 
ples and objects of the work. It is probable that a superficial observer 


would have regarded the first as the acute, intelligent, and observing man 


of genius—the person who noticed everything, and asked about every- 
thing ; and the latter as «a dull, uninteresting man, who put only two or 
three questions, looked heavily, and said nothing. 

A gentleman in a boat was unexpectedly desired_to steer. He took 
hold of :he helm, hesitated a moment what to do, and then steered with 
ıust effect. Being asked why he hesitated, he replied, “ I was unacquaint- 
ed with steering, and required to think how the helm acts.” He was re- 
quested to explain how thinking led him to the point, and replied, "That 
he knew, from study, the theory of the helm’s action ; that he just ran 
over in his mind the water’s action upon it, and its action on the boat, and 
then he saw the whole plainly before him. He had a full Causality, and 
not much Individuality. A person with great Individuality and Eventu- 
ality, and little Casuality, placed in a similar situation, would have tried. 


of steering: he would have turned it to the right hand and to the left, 
observed the effect, and then acted accordingly ; and he might have steered 
during his whole subsequent life, without knowing anything more about 
the matter. 

A question arose in an evening party concerning the cause of the harvest 
moon. In one gentleman present Individuality and Eventuality predo- 
minated ; in another, Causality was the larger intellectual organ. In an 
instant the former said that the long continuance of moonlight at thar 
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the experiment of the helm’s action, to come tor knowledge of the mode. 
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season was owing to the moon's advancing north to Ihe tropic of Cancer 
at the time of her being full. The latter paused for a little, and added, 
“ Yes, sir, you are quite right.” Observing the difference ın their heads, 
and perceiving by their manner that they had arrived at the result by dif- 
ferent mental processes, I asked them to explain how ihey knew this 10 be 
the cause. Thefirst said, “Oh! Irecollect Professor Playfair stated itin 
nis lectures to be so.” The otherreplied, “ I’had forgot the precise fact, 
put I recollected the principle on which the professor mentioned it to depend, 
and by a moment’s reflection I followed it out, and arrived at the conclusion 
wbich this gentleman has just announced.” “I am not sure,” said the 
former, “that I could now master the principle, but of the result I am 
quite certain, because I distinetly recollect of its being stated by Mr. 
Playfair.” This is a striking example of the mode of action of ‚these 
different faculties. Individuality knows only facts, and Eventuality events; 
while Causality alone takes cognizance uf principles. 

Causality is the fountain ofresources. Place an individual in whom it 
is small, in new circumstances, and he will be helpless and bewildered ; 
place another, in whom it is large, in a similar situation, and he will show 
his superiority by the extent of his inventions. A mechanic, with lıttle 
Causality, will be at a stand if his ordinary tools are wanting, or if employ- 
ed out of his ordinary line; another, having this faculty powerful, will find 
a thousand substitutes. If a person deficient in Oausality be placed in 
charge of any establishment, comprehending a variety of duties which 
arise the one out of the other, and allof which cannnt be antieipated and 
specified a priori, he will be prone to neglect part of what he ought 10 
attend to. He will probably plead forgetfulness as his excuse ; but want 
of comprehensiveness and consecutiveness of thinking will be the real 
cause of his imperfections, 

If a person possessing little Causality write a book, he mıay shine in 
narrative, provided Individuality, Eventuality, and Language be amply 
developed, bur when he endeavours to reason, he will become feeble and 
confused. One endowed with much Oausality, in reading a work written 
by an author in whom this organ is deficient, will feel it characterized by 
lıghtness and want of depth ; it will furnish him with no stimulus to think- 
ing. When, on tne other hand, a person possessing only a small Caus- 
ality, peruses a book composed by an author in whom this organ predo- 
ınınates, such as Locke’s Essays or Brown’s Lectures, he will regard it aa 
heavy, abstract, and dry, and be oppressed by it as if a night-mare were 
weighing on his mind. 

Among metaphysicians, Hume, Dr. Adam Smith, and Dr. Thomas 
Brown display great Causality, Dr. Reid not so much, and Mr. Stewart 
still less. In the po:traits of the first three the organ is represented as 
decidedly large. It is large also in Bacon, Franklin, and Playfair; and 
likewise in the masks of Haydon, Burke, Brunel, Wordsworth, and Wilkie. 
It is moderate in Pitt and Sir J. E. Smith; and very deficient in the 
skulls of the Caribs and New Hollanders. An anonymous writer ob- 
serves, that, “ of whatever has been said and written upon the moral and 
political sciences in France, the general characteristic is a deficiency in 
extensive views of human nature, in profound investigation of the heart, 
portrayed in all its strongest feelings and multitudinous bearings.’’* 
Without subscribing to the accuracy of this observation in its full extent, 
the fact may be mentioned as certain, that, in the French head ın general, 
the organ of Causality is by no means largely developed. 

“ ]t is remarkable,” says Dr. Spurzheim, ‘that the ancient artists 
should always have given to their busts of philosophers a large forehead, 


* Edinburgh Renew, Nov., 1820, p. 363. 
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and represented Jupiter Capitolinus with a forehead in the mıd le part 
more prominent than isever seen in nature ; they seem to have observed 
that developement of the forehead has a relation to great understanding. 
It is farther remarkable, that this larger developement does not extend to 
the lateral upper portion of the forehead. The organ af Mirthfulness, 
which the Edinburgh phrenologists are inclined to consider as that of 
perceiving differences, is small in the busts of Demosthenes, Cicero, and 
other great men; it is particularly defective in Jupiter. Inthis respect, 
therefore, the observations of the ancient artists coincide with mine, to 
prove that the organ of Mirthfulness is not necessary to a philosophical 
mind.”* The bust of Socrates (of which the Phrenological Society pos- 
sesses a copy) shows a very large developement of the reflecting organs. 
Either it is a correct representation of his real appearance, and thus pre- 
sents an interesting coineidence between his character and developement ; 
or it is imaginary, and, in that case, shows the impression of the ancient 
artist, that the mind of Socrates required such a tenement for its abode. 
As already mentioned, when the organ now under cousideration is very 
deficient, the individual has great difficulty in perceiving causation ; and 
when two events are presented to him, the one following the other, he sees 
only coincidence. Illustrations of this remark frequently occur in discus- 
sions relative to Phrenology. When Causality is well developed in an 
observer, and several decided instances of concomitance between parti- 
cular forms of head and particular powers of mind are presented to him, 
the feeling of connexion between them is irresistible ; he is struck with it, 
and declares that there is something here which ought to be followed out. 
When the same facts are exhibited to a person in whom Causality is de- 
ficient, he smiles surprisedly, and ejaculates, “A curious coincidence !” 
but his mind receives no strong impression of connexion between the 


phenomena ; he feels no desire to follow out the ideas to their conse-/ 
quences, and has no wish to prosecute the investigation. It was from \ 


this class of minds, ever ready to catch superficial glimpses, that the pub- 
lie received the first accounts of Phrenology ; and on them are charge- 
able ıhe misrepresentations which so long impeded its course. 

This facnlty is an ingredient in the judgment of the metaphysicians. 
As there are individuals so deficient in the organ of Tune as to he inca- 
pable of perceiving melody, so there are some in whom Causality is se 
defective that they are incapable of perceiving causation, except of the 
most obvious kind. If such persons are not aware of their own deficiency, 
they are often intolerable dogmatists, as they hold fast by all notions that 
have been infused into them by authority, and show an utter incapacity 
for reasoning. There are others in whom the organ is large enough to 
render them capable of apprehending an exposition of causation, when 
clearly unfolded to them; but in whom it is still so moderate that they 
cannot reproduce the steps of the argument by which they were convinced. 
Such men often possess sound opinions on abstract subjects, without being 
able to assıgn sufficient reasons for them. 

Causality is also, to a certain extent, the fountain of abstract ideas, 
namely, those of the relation of cause and effect, and bears, in this respect, 
an analogy to their abstraction. It and Comparison correspond to the 
Relative Suggestion of Dr. Thomas Brown ; “a tendency of the mind,” 
as he explains it, “ by which, on perceiving or conceiving objects together, 
we are instantly impressed with certain feelings of their mutual relation.”’f 
By dispensing with Perception, Conception, &c., as separate faculties 
of the mind, and dividing the intellect into the two faculties of Simple 
Buggestion and Relative Suggestion, Dr. Brown has made an interesting 


* Phrenology, last edition, Boston, U. S., 1832, p. 356 
+ Lectures, vol. iii., p. 14. 
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approach to the results of phrenological discovery, and to a correct analy 
sis of the actual constitution of the human intellect. It was impossible, 
by means of the old faculties of Conception, &c., to point out the charac- 
teristics of a mind which collected only facts in the order in which they 
were presented to it; and of another, which struck out a multitude of 
new ideas from every object which it contemplated, and instinctively in- 
quired from what causes all phenomena proceeded, and to what results 
they tended. Dr. Brown’s Simple Suggestion donotes the one, and his 
Relative Suggestion the other ; and, in Phrenology, the perspective facul- 
ties correspond pretty closely to the former, and the Reflective powers to 
the latter. 

We are now prepared to consider some points which have occasion- 
ed great and animated discussions among the philosophers of the old 
schools. It has been stated, that Individualıty takes cognizance of objects 
that exist. A tree, a ship, a mountain, are presented to the mind, and 
ideas or conceptions of them are formed ; and the conception is followed 
by an intuitive belief in their existence. Bishop Berkeley objects to the 
belief in their existence as unphilosophical ; because, says he, the concep- 
tion or idea isa mere mental affection, and no principle or reason can be 
assigned, why an external object must be believed to exist, merely because 
we experience a mental affection. A smell, for example, is nothing more 
than a certain impression on the mind, communicated through the olfac- 
tory nerves. But no necessary connexion can be perceived between this 
affection and belief in the existence of a rose: (he mind may undergo the 
affection called a smell, just as it experiences the emotion called joy, and 
a material object may have as little to do in causing the one as the other. 
Hence Dr. Berkeley concluded, that we have philosophical evidence for 
the existence only of mind and mental affections, and none for the exis- 
tence of the material world. Hume carried this farther, and argued, that 
as we are conscious only of ideas, and as the existence of ideas does not 
necessarily imply the existence of mind, we have philosophical evidence 
for the existence of ideas only, and none for that of either matter or mind. 
Dr. Reid answered Berkeley’s objection by observing, that the belief in 
external objects, consequent on perceiving them, is intuitive, and hence 
requires no reason for its support. 

Phrenology enables us to refer these different speculations to their 
sources in the different faculties. Individuality, (aided by the other per- 
ceptive faculties,) in virtue of its constitution, perceives external objects, 
and its action is accompanied by intuitive belief in their existence. But 
Berkeley employed the faculty of Causality to discover why it is that this 
perception is followed by belief; and because Causality could give no 
account of the matter, amd could see no necessary connexion between 
the mental affection called perception, and the existence of external nature, 
he denied that nature exists. Dr. Reid’s answer, translated into phreno- 
logical language, was simply this: 'I'he cognizance of the existence of 
the outward world belongs to Individuality: Individuality has received its 
own constitution and its own functions, and cannot legitimately be called 
on to explain or account for these to Causality In virtue of its consti- 
tution, it perceives the existence of external objects, and belief in “hat 
existence follows ; and if Oausality cannot see how this happens, it is 
a proof that Oausality’s powers are limited, but not that Individuality 
is deceitful in its indications. 

Another class of philosophers, by an error of a similar kind, have denied 
eausation. When Eventuality contemplates circums‘ances connected by 
the relation of cause and efleet, it discovers only one event following an- 
other in immediate and invariable sequence. For example, if a cannon 
be fired, and the shot knock down a wall, Individuality and some other 
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perceptive faculties observe only the existence of the powder, Eventm- 
ality perceives the fire applied to it, the explosion, and the fall of tha 
building, as events following in succession ; but it forms no idea of powei 
in the gunpowder, when ignited to produce the effect. When Oausality, 
on the other hand, is joined with Eventuality in contemplating these phe- 
nomena, the impression uf power or eficiency in the exploding gunpowder 
to produce the effect, arises spontaneously in the mind, and Causality pro- 
duces an intuitive belief in the existence of this efficiency, just because 
It is Its constitution to do so; and it is as absurd for Eventuality to deny 
the existence of some qualiıy in the power which gives rise to thıs feeling, 
because only Causality perceives it, as for Causality to deny the existence 
‚of the external world because only the knowing faculties perceive it. 
' A practical application of much importance follows from these doctrines, | 
Some men deny the existence of God; and others strenuously main- | 


tain that his existence is demonstrable by a legitimate exereise of reason. | 


"The former, who deny God, say, that all we perceive in nature is existence | 
and the succession of phenomena ; that we can form no idea of eflicieney ; 
‚or power; and that, therefore, all we know philosophically is, that matter ' 


'exists, and undergoes certain changes. This is the natural conclusion of i 


‚men in whose heads Individuality and Eventuality are large, and Causality 
small; and, accordingly, atheists are generally very deficient in the organ of | 
‚Causality, and show its weakness in their general arguments on other topics. 
If, on the other hand, a mind in which Causality is very powerful, surveys the 
phenomena of nature, the conviction of a Cause of them arisee irresistibly 


and intuitively from the mere exercise of the faculty.g‘ Benevolerce and | 
Hesign, in the arrangements of the moral and physieal'world, are clearly 


1 


ıtelligence are attributes of the Cause which produced them. Hence ' 
the fact is phrenologically explained, why all master spirits are believers 
in God. Socrates, Plato, and the ancient philosophers are represented 
as endowed with large organs of Causality ; and they all admit a Deity. 
Voltaire had too large a Oausality to doubt of the existence of God ; and 


Franklin continued to reverence the Supreme Being, although he had | 
„ fenounced Christianity. 


To sume who, perhaps for the sake of argument, have seemed inclined} 


o deny the existence of a Deity, I have made the following appeal, with- ' 
ut receiving any satisfactory answer: A tree with roots exists ; the earth | 
xists; and there is exquisite adaptation of the one to the other. The 
daptation is not a quality of the tree nor of the earth; but a relation 
etween them. It has no physical existence, but is clearly apprehended 
ythe mind. Adaptation and its design being obvious, an intelligent 
ind must have contrived it; and this mind wecaall the Deity. Causality 
perceives the adaptation. 


'ples now explained. They object ıhat we have no evidence, from reason, 


en nn 


Another argument resorted to by atheists finds an answer in the princi- 


ER by it; and it therefore instinctively infers, that benignity and | - 
1 


\of the self-existence of God ; and affırm, that, for anything we know to 


the contrary, the Maker of the world may himself own a superior, and 
have been created. 'T'heir objectiön is stated in this form : “ You who 
!believe in God infer his existence from seeing his works, on the prineiple 
|that every effect must have a cause. But,” say they, “this Being him- 
‚self is an effect. You have no evidence from reason of his self-existence 
\or self-creation ; and, as he does exist, you must assign a cause of him, 
'on the same prineiple that you regard him as the cause of the material 





. ereation.” The atheists carry this argument the length of a denial of God 


‚altogether, in respect that it is only the first cause that, according to them, 
\can be entitled to be regarded as Deity ; and the first cause, say they, 15 
je us unknuwn 
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Thıs speculation may be answered as follows: The knowing faculties 
rceive existence directly, and Causality infers qualities from the mani- 
Pntactıms of qualities. To be able to judge thoroughly of any object, the 
whole of these faculties must be employed on it. When a watch, for ex- 
ample, is presented to us, the knowing faculties perceive its spring, lever, 


! and wheels, and Causality discerns their object or design. If the question 
© is put, Whence did the watch proceed ? from the nature of its materials, 


' as perceived by the knowing faculties, Causality infers that it could not 
| make itself ; and, from discovering intelligence and design in the adapta- 


tion of its parts, this faculty concludes, that its cause must have possessed 
these qualities, and therefore assigns its production to an intelligent artifi- 


' cer. Suppose the statement to be next made—“ This artificer himself is 
- an existence, and every existence must have a cause ; who, then, made 


the watch-maker ?” In this case, if no farther information were presented 
‚to Causality than what it could obtain by contemplating the structure of 


the watch, the answer would necessarily be, that it could not tell. But 
‚ let the artificer, or man, be submitted to the joint observation of the know- 


ing faculties and Causality, aud let the question be then put, Who made 
him ? the knowing powers, by examining the structure of his body, would 
present Causality with data from which it could unerringly infer, that 
‚ although it perceived in him intelligence and power sufficient to make the 
‚ watch, yet, from the nature of his constitution, he could not possibly make 
himself. Proceeding in the investigation, Causality, still aided by the 
‚ knowing faculties, would perceive the most striking indications of power, 
‚ benevölence, and design in the human frame ; and, from contemplating 
\ these, it would arrive at a complete conviction, that the watch-maker is the 
ı work of a great, powerful, and intelligent Being. If, however, the ques- 
| tion were repeated, ‘‘ Whence did this Being proceed !”’ Causality could 
not answer. It would then be in a situation similar to that in which it 
‚ would be placed, if required to tell, from seeing the watch alone, wh@ 
‚ made the watch-maker. The perceptive faculties cannot observe the sub- 
‚ stance of the Maker of the human body : his existence is the object of 
‚ Causality alone ; and all that it can accomplish is, to infer his existence, 
‚and his qualities or attributes, from perceiving their manifestations. I 
| have stated the argument in the plainest language, but with perfect reve- 
rence ; and we are arrived at the conclusion, that this faculty is silent as 
to the cause of the Creator of man, and cannot tel! whether he is self- 
‚ existent, or called into being by some higher power. But thus far it can 
' go, and it draws its conclusions unhesitatingly, that he must exist, and 
ı must possess the altributes which it perceives manifested in his works : 
and, these points being certain, it declares that he is God to us; that he 
is our Creator and Preserver; that all his qualities, so far as it can dis- 
‚ cover, merit our profoundestrespect and admiration ; and that, therefore, he 
‚ 's to man the highest aud most legitimate object of veneration and worship. 
It has been objected, that, although Causality may discover that God 
has existed, it sees no evidence that he now exists. The answer to this 
remark appears to me to be, that the manifestations of his power, wisdon:, 
and goodness continue to be presented to Causality every moment, and 


their effects remain monuments of his being. The organ is establıshed. 


ADAPTATION OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD TO THE 
INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES OF MAN. 


Tue human mind and the external world, having emanated from the 
same Creator, ought, when understood, to be found wisely adapted to each 
sther ; and this accordingly appears, in an eminent degree, to bethe case 

% 


that it has no data for concluding that the cause of them has ceased, while ' 
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If the reader will direct his attention to any natural or artificial object, and 
eonsider, Ist, its existence ; 2d, its form ; 3d, its size; 4th, its weight; 
5th, its locality, or relation in space to other objects ; 6th, the numbeı ot 
its parts; 7th, the order or physical arrangement of its parts; 8th, the 
thanges which it undergoes ; 9th, the periods of time which these require ; 
10th, the analogies and differences between the individual object under 
eonsideration and other individuals ; 11ih, the effects which it produces; 
and, lastly, if he will designate this assemblage of ideas by a name—he 
will find that he has obtained a tolerably complete notion of the object. 
This order ought to be followed in teaching the sciences. Botany and 
mineralogy are rendeked intolerably tedious and uninteresting to many 
„persons, who really possess suflicient natural talents for studying them, 
by names and classifications being erroneously represented as the chief 
ends to be attained. A better method would be, to make the pupil ac- 
quainted with his own mental powers, and to furnish him with experimental 
knowledge that these stand in definite relations to external objects, aıd 
teel a positive pleasure in contemplating them. His attention ought then 
to be directed to the existence of the object, as in itself interesting to In- 
dividuality ; to its form, as interesting to the faculty of Form ; to its 
colour, as pleasing to the faculty of Colouring ; and so on with its other 
qualities: while the name, order, genus, and species ought to be taught 
in the last place as merely designative of the relationship of the objects 
with which he has become conversant. Practice in ıhis mode of tnition 
will establish its advantages. T’he mind which, unexereised, regarded all 
forms, not extravagantly ugly or beautiful, with indifference, will soon 
experience delight in discriminating minute degrees of elegance and ex- 
pression ; and the same effect will be produced by following a similar pro- 
cess of cuitivation in regard to the other pewers. T'he larger the organs, 
the greater will be the delight experienced in study ; but even with a 
moderate developement much may be attained. Nor is it necessary te 
resort to schools and colleges for this exercise of the intellect. Objects 
in nature and art everywhere surround us, caleulated to stimulate vuı 
faculties; and if the reader, as he walks in the country or in the town. 
will actively apply his various powers in the manner now pointed out, he 
will find innumerable sources of pleasure within his reach, although he 
should not know scientific names and classifications. 


MODES OF ACTION OF THE FACULTIES. 


Aut the faculties tend to action, and, when active in a due degree, 
produce actions good, proper, or necessary : it is excess ofactivity and ill 
direction that occasion abuses. It is probable that Phrenology has been 
discovered only in consequence of some individuals, in whom partieular 
organs were very largely developed, having yielded to the strongest pro- 
pensities of their nature. T'he smallness of a particular organ is not the 
cause of a faculty producing abuses. Although the organ of Benevolence 
be small, it will not occasion cruelty ; but, as it will be accompanied with 
indifference to the miseries of others, its deficiency may lead to the omis- 
sion of duties. When, also, one organ is small, abuses may result from 
another being left without proper restraint. Thus, large organs of Ac- 
quisitiveness and Secretiveness, combined with small organs of Reflectiom 
and Conscientiousness, may, in certain circumstances, lead to theft, 
Powerful Destructiveness, with weak Benevolence, may produce cruel 
kctions. 

Every faculty, when in action, from whatever cause, produces the kind 
nf feeling- or forms the kind of ideas, already explained as resulting from 
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ıts natural constitution. Large organs have the greatest tendency to act; 
small organs the least. Since every organ tends to action, it isclear that 
there must be a legitimate sphere of action for them all. None of them 
is necessarily and inherently bad, otherwise God must have deliberately 
created organs for no other purpose but to lead us into sin. 

The PROPENSITIES and SENTIMENTS cannot be excited to 
action directly by a mere command of the will. For example, we cannet 
conjure up the emotions of fear, compassion, and veneration by merely 
willing to experience them; and hence we are not to blame for the ab- 
sence of any emotion ataa particulartime. These faculties, however, may 
enter into action from an internal excitement of th@organs ; and then the 
desire or emotion which each produces will be felt, whether we will to 
experience it or not. Thus, the cerebellum being active from internal 
causes, produces the corresponding feeling; and this cannot be avoided 
if the organ be excited. We may have it in our power to permit or re- 
strain the manifestation of it in action ; but we have no option, if the 
organ be excited, to experience, or not to experience, the feeling itself. 
The case is the same with the organs uf Cautiousness, Hope, Veneration, 
and the others. There are times when we feel involuntary emotions of 
fear, or hope, or awe, arising within us, for which we cannot account by 
reference to external causes; such feelings depend on the spontaneous 
action of the organs of these sentiments, depending on an increased force 
of the circulation in their bloodvesesls. Y; 


“We cannot Nature by our wishes rule, 
Nor, at our will, her warm emotions cool.” 
COrabbe. 


In the second place, these faculties may be called into action indepen 
dently of the will, by the presentation of the external objects fitted by 
| nature to excite them. When an object in distress is presented, the 
| faculty of Benevolence starts into activity, and produces the feelings which 
‘ depend upon it. When an object threatening danger is perceived, Oau- 
Liousness gives an instantaneous emotion of fear. And when stupendous 
| objects are contemplated, Ideality inspires us with a feeling of sublimity. 
In all these cases the power of acting, or of not acting, is dependent on 
\ the will; but the power of feeling, or of not feeling, isnot so. When the 
temperament is active, emotions are much ınore easilv excited, both by 
external and internal causes, than where it is sluggish. 
“It seems an unaccountable pleasure,” says Hume,* “ which the spec- 
rators of a well-written tragedy receive from sorrow, terror, anxiety, and 


| 


"" other passions, that are in themselves disagreeable and uneasy. The more 


they are touched and affected, the more are they delighted with the spec- 
tacle. The whole art of the poet is employed in rousing and supporting 
the compassion and indignation, the anxiety and resentment, of his audi- 
ence. They are pleased in proportion as they are afflicted, and never 


their sorrow, and relieve their hearts, swollen with the tenderest sympathy 
and compassion.” 

Many volumes have been written to solve this problem. Those authors 
who deny the existence of benevolent and disinterested feelings in man, 
maintain, that we sympathize with Cato, Othello, or King Lear because 
we conceive the possibility of ourselves being placed in similar situations, 
and that then all the feelings arise in us which we would experience, if 
we were ourselves s ıffering under similar calamities. Mr. Stewart, who, 
on the other hand, admits the existence of generous emotions in the human 

“ ind, states it as his ıhcory, that we, for an instant, believe the distress te 


* Essay 22. 


| 
| 
| 
| are so happy as when they employ tears, sobs, and cries, to give vent to 
\ 
| 
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be real; and under this belief feel the cımpassion which would naturally 


‚start up in our bosoms, if the sufferings represented were actually en- 
‚dured A subsequent act of judgment, he says, dispels, in an almost 


‚iinperceptible portion of time, the illusion, and restrains the mind from 
‘actıng under the emotion; which, if the belief of reality continued, it 
would certainly do, by running to the relief of the oppressed herv or he- 
‚roine : but still he considers that amomentary belief is necessary to call 
"up the emotions which we experience. 


The phrenological doctrine just delivered appears to me to furnish the 


/true explanation. Each propensity and sentiment may be called into 


ur: 


action by presentation of its object, and, when active, the corresponding 


‚feeling or emotion attends it, in virtue of its constitution. Hapj.iness 


‚ consists in the harmonious gratification of all the faculties ; and the very 


ee 


' essence of gratification is activity. “ Thus, the muscular system,” says 
y ’ y 


Dr. A. Combe, “is gratified by motion, and pleasure arises; the eye is 
gratified by looking at external objects; Combativeness, by overcoming 
opposition ; Destructiveness, by the sight of destruction and the infliction 


‚ ofpain ; Benevolence, by the relief of suffering ; Hope, by looking forward 


to a happy futurity ; Cautiousness, bya certäin degree of uncertainty and 
anxiety, &c. As the degree of enjoyınent corresponds to the nümber‘of 
faetlties simültaneously active and gratified, it follows, that a tragie scene, 
wliich affords a direct stimulus to several of the faculties at the same mo- 


ment, must be agreeable, whatever these may be; 1st, if it do not, at the 
. same time, outrage any of the other feelings ; and, 2dly, if it do not excite 
‚ any faculty so intensely as to give rise to pain; just as too much light 
' hurts the eye, and too much exertion fatigues the muscles.”’” In the play 


of Pizarre, for example, when the child is introduced, its aspect and situ- 
ation instantly excite Philoprogenitiveness, and individuals possessing 
this organ largely fcel a deep interest in it; the representation of danger 
to which it isexposed rouses Oautiousness, producing fear for its safety ; 
when Rolla saves it, this fear is allayed, Philoprogenitiveness is highly 


‘ delighted, and Benevolence also is gratified ; and the excitement of these 


faculties is pleasure. All this internal emotion takes place simply in 


 eousequence of the constitution of the faculties, and the relation esta- 


RTL en ne 


blished by nature between them and their objects, without the understand- - 


ing needing to be imposed on, or to form any theory about the scenes, 
whether they are real or fictitious. A picture raises emotions of sublimity 
or beauty on the same principles. “ The cloud-capt towers and gorgeous 
nalaces ” are ütted by nature to excite Ideality, Wonder, and Veneration ; 


and, these faculties being active, certain emotions of delight are experi- 


enced. Whena very accurate representation of the towers and palaces 
ıs executed on canvass, their appearance in the picture exeites into action 
the same faculties which their natural lIneaments would rouse, and the 
same pleasures kindle in the soul. But what should we think if Mr. 
Stewart assured us that we needed to believe the paint and the canvass 
to be real stone and mortar, and the figures to be real men and women, 
before we could enjoy the scene? And yet this would be as reasonable 
as the same doctrine applied totragedy. We may weep at a tragedy re- 
presented on canvass, and know all the while that there are only colours 
and forms before us. On the same principle we may shed tears at seeing 
a tragedy acted—which is merely a representation by means of words 
and gestures, of objects calculated to rouse the faculties—and yet suffer 
no delusion respecting the reality of the piece. 

If the propensities and sentiments become excessively active from 


these representations, they may overpower the intellect; a temporary _ 
belief may follow, and the feeling will be the stronger : but, in this case, 


ıt appears to me, that the strong emotion does not arise from a previous 


ee 
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\ illusion of the understanding ; bu: that misconception in the intellect ıs 
"the consequence of the feelinghaving become overwhelming. Thisremark 
is illustrated and confirmed by the following extract from the Life of Mrs. 
Siddons: “It was my custom,” says she, “to study my characters at 
| night, when all the domestic cares and business of the day were over. 
' On thenight preceding that in which I was to appear in this part for the 
| first time, I shut myself up, as usual, when all the family were retired, 
„nd commenced my study of Lady Macbeth. As the character is very 
‚ short, I thought I should soon accomplish it. Being then only twenty 
| years of age, I believed, as many others do believe, that little more was 
necessary than to get the words into my head; for the necessity of dis- 
erimination and the developement of character, at that time of my life, 
had scarcely entered into my imagination. But, to proceed, I went on 
' with tolerable composure in the silence of the night, (a night I never can 
\ forget,) till I came to the assassination scene, when the horrors of the 
scene rose to a degree that made it impossible for me to get farther. I 
‚ snatched my candle, and hurried out ofthe room, in a paroxysm of terror. 
| My dress was of silk, and the rustling of it,as I ascended the stairs to go 
‚to bed, seemed to my panic-struck fancy like the movement of a spectre 
' pursuing me. At last [reached my chamber, where I found my husband 
| fast asleep. I clapped my candlestick down upon the table, without the 
\ power of putting the candle out ; and I threw myself on my bed, without 
' daring to stay even to take off my clothes.”* 
‚  Excessive action of the affective faculties, or the removal of their ob- 
 jects, causes uneasiness or pain, a 
‘ The law of our constitution above explained, accounts also for several 
of the phenomena of insanity. All the organs are liable to become 
“strongly and involuntarily active through disease; this produces mental 
excitement, or violent desires to act inthe direction of ıhe diseased organs. 
If Destructiveness be affected in this manner, fury, which is just an irre 
sistible propensity to violence and outrage, will ensue. If the organ of 


“ Cautiousness become involuntarily active through disease, fear will con 


stantly be felt; and this constitutes melancholy. If Veneration and Hope 
be excited in a similar way, the result will be involuntary emotions of 
devotion, the liveliest joy and anticipations of bliss; which feelings, fixed 
and immoveable, amount to religious insanigy. It occasionally happens 
that a patient is insane on a single feeling alone, such as Cautiousness, 
Hope, or Veneration, and that, if the sphere of activity of this faculty be 
avoided, his understanding on other subjects is sound, and his general 
conduct rational and consistent. Thus, a person insane in Self-Esteem, 

. sometimes imagines himself to be a king ; but on other topics evinces 
sound sense and consecutiveness of judgment. This results from the 
organs of intellect being sane, and only the organ of Self-Esteem diseased. 
Sometimes well-meaning individuals, struck with the clearness of the 
ınderstanding in such patients, set themselves to point out, by means of 
argument, the erroneous nature of the notions under which they suffer, 
supposing that, if they could convince their intellect of the mistake, the 
disease would be cured ; but the malady consists in an unhealthy action 
of the organ of a sentiment or propensity ; and, as long as the disease 
lasts, the insane feeling, which is the basis of the whole mental alienation, 
will remain, and argument will do as little to remove it, as aspeech would 
accomplish in curing gout. 

The converse of the doctrine now explained also holds good ; that is 
to say, if the organ be not active, the propensity or emotion connected 
with it cannot be felt; just as we cannot hear a sound when the auditory 
kpparatus is not excited by vibraions of the air. 

* Campbell Life of Mrs. Siddons, vol. ii., p. 55. 
30* 
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; The most important practical consequences may be deduced from thıa 
Med ‚exposition of our mental constitution. The larger any organ is, the 
‚more it is prepared to come into activity; and the smaller, the less so, 
‚jHence, an individual prone to violence, to excessive pride, vanity, or 
|wvarice, i is the vietim of an unfavourable developement of brain ; and in 
|yur treaıment of him we ought to bear this fact constantly mı mind. W 
.. ‚we had wished, for example, to render Bellingham mild, the proper pro- 
= "geeding would have been, not to abuse him for being ill-tempered, for 
‚this would have directly excited his Destructiveness, the largeness of 
\which was the cause of his wrath ; but to address ourselves to his Bene- 
volence, Veneration, and Intellect, that, by rousing them, we might 
jassuage the vehemence of Destructiveness. In a case like that of David 
i ‚Haggart, in whom Conscientiousness was very deficient, we ought always 
|to bear in mind that, in regard to feeling the obligation of justice, such 
an individual is in the same state of unhappy deficiency, as Mr. Milne is 
’ın perceiving colours, and Ann Ormerod in perceiving melody ; and our 
| treatment ought to correspond. We would never think of attempting to 
‚improve Ann ÖOrmerod’s organ of Tune by beating her; and, Haggart’s 
| Conscientiousness being naturally as deficient, we could as little have 
‚sueveeded in enabling him to feel and act justly by inflieting severe 
‚punishment. The reasonable plan in such cases is, first, to avoid placing 
|the individual in circumstances demanding the exercise of the deficient 
‚ faculty—not to place Ann Örmerod, for instance, in a band of singers, or 
‘ Dayid Haggart in a confidential situation, where property is intrusted to 
| his care ; and, in the next place, to present to all the organs of the higher 
.\.sentiments which. are largely possessed, motives calculated to ezcite them 
and to control the propensities, so as to supply, as far as possible, by 
is: means, the directing_power of the feeble Conscientiousness. k 
— If the principle be correct, that large organs give strong desires and _ & 
small organs weak impulses, Phrenology must be calculated, in an emi- | 
ment degree, to be practically useful in society. If, inchoosing a servant, * 
we are afraid or ashamed to examine the head, and engage one with a 
brain extremely deficient in the moral organs, and large :n those of the 
animal propensities, like that of Mary Macinnes, and if certain strong 
animal feelings accompany this developement, we shall unquestionably 
suffer annoyance as the consequence. If we select an individual very 
deficient in Conscientiousness as a child’s maid, she will labour under a 
natural blindness to truth, and not only lie herself, but teach the children 
intrusted to her care this abominable vice. If a merchant select a clerk 
with a head lite David Haggart’s, and place money at his disposal, the 
strong animal feelings, unrestrained by Conscientiousness, may prompt- 
him to embezzle it. It is incredible to what an extent evils might be — 
mitigated or prevented in society, by the‘ practical application of this 
principle. I have applied it in the selection of servants with great ad- 
‚vantage. 
In the next place, if the presentation of the object of a faculty rouses 
it into instant action—as suffering, Benevolence—or danger, Cautious- 
ness—this becomes a highly important principle in the education of the 


children. If we put on the natural language of Destructiveness and R 
. 
- 


Self-Esteem in our intercourse with them, we shall ceultıvate ıhese fa- 

eulties in their minds, by exeiting the organs; if.we manifest Benevo- 

lence and Veneration in their presence, we shall exeite the same faculties 

in them ; if we discourse constantly about money, the desire of increasing 

s- it, and the fear of ıosing it, we shall stimulate the organs of Acquisitive- 
ness and Self-Esteem in them, and increase the power of these propensities, 
{n the third place, the faculties of which we are now speaking may 
be excited to action, or repressed, indirectly, by an eflort of the will 
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Thhus, if the knowing faculties (which have the function of forming ideas) 
pe employed to conceive internally objects fitted by nature to excite the 
propensities and sentiments, the latter will start into action in the same 
manner, though not with so much intensity, as if their appropriate ob,ects 
were externally present. For example, if we conceive inwardly an oJject 
in distress, and Benevolence be powerful, compassion will be felt, and 
.ears will sometimes flow from the emotion produced. In like manner, if 
we wish to repress the activity of Ideality, we cannot do so by merely 
-willing that the sentiment be quiet ; but if we conceive objects fitted to 
excite Veneration, Cautiousness, Self-Esteem, or Benevolence, the organs 
of these feelings will ıhen be excited, and Ideality will sink into in- 
activity. The vivacity of the feeling, in such cases, will be in proportion 
to the strength of the conception, and Ihe energy of the propensities and 
sentiments together. 1 
If the organ of any propensity or sentiment enter into vigorous actior 
from internal causes, it will prompt the intellectual faculties to form con 
ceptions filted to gratify it ;or, in other words, the habitual subjects of 
thought will be’determined by the orgaus which are predominantly active 


» from internal excitement. If the cerebellüm be permanently active, the 


individual will’be”prone to collect pietures, books, and anecdotes fitted 
to gratify the feeling; his mind will be much occeupied with such ideas, 
and they will afford him delight. If, in another individual, Constructive- 
ness, Ideality, Imitation, and the knowing organs be internally active, he 


will desire to see pictures, busts, and works of art, in which skill, beauty,» 


and expression are combined ; or he will take pleasure in ınventing and 
constructing them. He will know much about such objects, and be fond 
of possessing them, and of talking of them. If, in another individual, 
Acquisitiveness be internally active, he will feel a great and natural 
interest in all matters connected with wealth, and be inspired with an 
eager ceuriosity to know the profits of different branches of trade, and the 


'_ "property possessed by different individuals. If Benevolence be internally 


active, the mind will run habitually on schemes of philanthropy, such as 
those of Howard, Mr. Owen, or Mrs. Fry. In these cases the lkıng for 
the object or pursuit willdepend upon the particular propensities or senti- 
ments which are active; the’intellectual faculties serving merely as the 
ministering instruments of their gratification. If the pursuit be purely 


intellectual, such as the study of mathematics or algebra, the Ziking will - 


-arise from the activity of the intellectual faculties themselves. 
These principles explain readily the great variety of tastes and disposi- 
tions among mankind ; for in no two individuals are all the organs to be 
found combined in the same relative pröportions, and hence every one is 


„Inspired with likings in some degree peculiar to himself. 


As the propensities and sentiments do not form ideas, and as ıt is im- 
possible to excite or recall directly, by an act of the will, the feelings or 
emotions produced by them, it follows that these faculties have not the 
attributes of Perception, Conception, Memory, and Imaginatiovr. They 
have the attribute of Sensation alone; that is to say, when they are 
aclive, a sensation or emotion is experienced. Hence, Sensation is an 
accompaniment of the action of all the faculties which feel, ard of the 
nervous system in general , but Sensation is not a faculty itself. 

The laws of the KNOWING and REFLECTING faculties are in 
several respects different. These faculties form ideas and perceive rela- 
tions ; they are subject to the will, or rather constitute will themselves, 
and minister to the gratification of Ihe other faculties which only feel. 

ist, These faculties also may become active from excitement of the 
argans by internal causes, and then the kinds of ideas which they are fitted 
ta form are presented involuntarily to the mind. T’he musician feels the 


‘ 
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notes flowing on him uncalled for. A man in whom Number is powerfun 
and active, calculates by a natural impulse. He in whom Form is vigo- .. 
rous, conceives figures by internal inspiration. He in whom Causality is 3 
powerful and active, reasons while he thinks, without an effort. He in v 
whom Wit is energetic, feeis witty conceptions flowing into his mind “= 
spontaneously, and even at times when he would wish them not to be 
presenit. 

2dly, These faculties may be excited by the presentation of external , 
objects fitted to call them into action ; and, 

3dly, They may be excited to action by an act of the will. 

When excited by the presentation of external objects, the objects are „ 
PERCEIVED, and this act is called PERCEPTION.Y Perception is the x 
lowest degree of activity of these faculties; aud if ho idea is formed ne 
when the object is presented, the individual is destitute of the power of 
manifesting the faculty. T'hus, when tones are produced, he who cannot 
perceive the melody of them, is incapable of manifesting the faculty of 
Tune. When a coloured object is presented, and the individual ‘cannot 
perceive, so as to distinguish the tints, he is destitute of tbe faculty of 
Colouring. When the steps of a simple argument are logically and dis- 
tinctly stated, he who cannot perceive the relation between the steps 
and the necessity of the conelusion, is destitute of the faculty of Cau- 
sality ; and so on. Thus, Perception ıs a mode of action of the faculties 
which form ideas, and implies the lowest degree of power ; but Percep- 

“ion is not a separate faculty. 

This doctrine is not theoretical, but is clearly indicated by facts. In 
the case reported by Mr. Hood,* a patient who lost the memory of words, 
yet enjoyed perception of their meaning. He understood language spoken 
by others ‚—or, the organ of Language retained so much of its power as 
to enable him to perceive the meaning of words when presented to his 
mind, but so little of its energy as not to be adequate to Ihe act of re- 
calling words by an act of his will, so as to express his thoughts. The 
case of Mr. Fergusont is another in point. He enjoyed so great a degree 
of the organ of Size as to be able to perceive distance when natural 
scenery was presented, but so little as to be quite unable to recollect it 


when the objects were withdrawn. Mr. Sloanet is ina similar situation _ 


in regard to colours. He perceives the differences of hues when theyare = 
before his eyes, but has so little of the organ of Colouring that he does 
not recollect, so as to be able to name them separately,. Many persons 

are in a similar condition in regard to music ; they perceive melody and _ 
enjoy it when presented to the ear, but have so little of the faculty of —., 
Tune as to be unable afterward to recall the notes. The same pheno- 
mena are seen in the case of the reflecting powers. Many persons enjoy > 
reflective faculties acute and vigorous enough to perceive an argument ; 
if placed before them, who are quite incapable of inventiug, or even re- 
produeing, it themselves. They ascribe their defect to a bad memory ; 

but they often show no lack of memory for music, or mechanics, or bo- 
tany, or other subjects not involving Oausality. 

Here, again, a highly valuable practical result presents itself. If we 
place a person with a forehead like Fraser’s, in whom the reflecting 
organs are deficient, in a situation, or apply to him for advice in circum- 
stances, in which great natural sagacity and depth of intellect are neces- 
sary to acting or advising successfully, we shall assuredly be disappointed ; 
whereas, if we apply to one having such a combination as that of Dr. 
Franklin, in whom the organs of reflection were very large, there will be . 
ınuch more of the instinctive capacity of tracing out beforehand the pro- 
bable chain of causation, and anticipating the effects of measures which 


* Page 329. t Page 284. t Page 29. 
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we propose to follow. Fraser might show good sense ani sound 
judgment after the consequences were pointed out to him, because he 
poasesses a developement of the reflecting organs sufficient to give him 
perception of causation when presented ; but he could not, like Franklin, 
anticipate effects, as this demands a higher degree of power. 

According to this view, which regards Perception as a mode of action of 
erery intellectual faculty, an individual may possess ac'ıte perception as to 
one class of objects, and be very deficient as to others. T'hus, Milne has 
an acute perception of form, although he cannot perceive some colours ; 
other individuals perceive symmetry distinetly, who cannot perceive melody. 
This exposition has the merit of coineiding with nature ; for we fre- 
quently meet with such examples as those I have now cited. 

The metaphysicians, on the other hand, treat of Perception as a gene- 
ral faculty ; and, when their doctrine is applied to nature, the extraordinary 
spectacle is presented, of their general power performing in the same indi- 
vidual half its functions with great effect, while it is wholly inefficient as 
to the other half; just as if a leg could walk east and be quite incapable 
of walking west. Dr. Thomas Brown has abandoned this absurdity ; and 


.differs from Reid, Stewart, and all his predecessors, in denying perception 


to be anything more than ar act of the general power of the mind. We 
call it an act of several special faculties of the mind ; but with these Dr. 
Brown was not acquainted. 

CONCEPTION. When the knowing or reflecting organs are power- 
fully active from internal excitement, whether by the will or from natural 
activity, ideas are vividlv and rapidly conceived; andthe act of forming 
them is styled CONCEPTION: if the act amounts to a very high degree 
of vivacity, itis called IMAGINATION. Thus perception isthelowest 
degree of activity of any of these faculties excited by an external object ; 

d conception and imagination are higher degrees of activity depending 
on internal causes, and without the interference of an external object, 
Each faculty performs the act of conception in its own sphere. Thus, if 
one person have a powerful organ of Tune, he is able to conceive, or call 
up in his own mind, the notes of a tune, when no instrument is sounding 
in his ears. If his organ of Form be very small, he may not be able to 
bring shapes before his mind with equal facility. Some persons read 
music like a book, the written sign of a note being suflicient to enabJe 
them to call up the impression of the note itself in their minds. This is 
the result of a very high degree of activity of the faculties of Form and 
Tune. Temperament has a great effect on acHvii the Iymphatic tem- 
perament needs external objects to rouse dt to vivid action, while the san- 
guine and nervous glow with spontaneous and cönstitutional vivacity. 


, Hence imaginatiön, which results from a high degree of activity, is rarely 


found with a temperament purely Iymphatic, but becomes exalted in pro- 
portion to the en of the temperament to the nervous. 

In treating of Colouring, I cited a passage, in which Mr. Stewart, after 
stating the fact, that some men are able to distinguish different tints when 
presented together, who cannot name them when separate, attributes this 
want of discrimination to defect in the power of conception, probably 
arising, he supposes, from early habits of inattention. Toa certain extent 
he is correct : an individual like Mr. Sloane may be found, whose organ 
of Colouring enables him to distinguish hues when seen in juxta-position 
and is yet so weak as not to give him conception or memory of them when 
seen apart, and this would certainly indicate a deficient power of cancep- 
tion; but then the power of conception may be deficient in this faculty 
alone, and very vigorous in all the others. On Mr. Stewart’s principle, 
that conception .s a general power, we here meet with the anomaly of ita 
perforıning one portion of its functions well, while it is very deficient in 
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another ; which defect is accounted for by him, by ascribing it to early 

habits of inattention : whereas, ifa faculty be naturally strong, it as eagerly 

attends to its objects, as a vigorous and empty stomach craves for food. 
When any of the knowing or reflecting faculties is internally active, it 


.conceives, or is presented with ideas of the objects of which it takes cog- 


nizauce Thus, Locality, Oolouring, and Size being active, we are able, 
wıth our eyes closed, to conceive a landscape in all its details of hill and 
dale, sunshine and shade. If this internal action become morbid through 
disease of ıhe organs, then ideas become fixed, and remain involuntarıly 
in the mind ; and if this be long continued, it constitutes insanity. Many 
persons have experienced, when in the dark, vivid impressions of figures 
of every variety of colour and form passing before the mind, sometimes 
invested with alarming brillianey and vivacity. I conclude that this arises 
from internal excitement of the organs situated at the superciliary ridge, 
namely, Form, Locality, Colouring, and others. This affection is, in 
most instances, only momentary ; but suppose that it were to become 
fixed and continuous, then the mind would be haunted by permanent and 
vivid conceptions of fantastic beings, invested with more than the forms 
and hues of reality. This would be insanity ; not a morbid feeling, such as 
melancholy, or fury, or religious joy, but an intellectual delusion. Every 

“ sentiment might be sound, yet this aberration of intelleet might remain 
fixed, and immoveable by the will. If we suppose this disease to take place 
in several knowing organs, leaving the organs of reflection entire, it is 
quite possible to imagine that the individual may have false perceptions 
on some points, and not only be sane on all others, but be able, by means 
of the faculties that remain unaffected, to distinguish the erroneous im- 
pressions. Such cases actually occur. 

. The phenomena of apparitions or spectral illusions may be accounted 


for by the principles now explained. If several organs become active 


n 


through internal excitement, they produce involuntary conceptions of out- 


ward objects, invested with all the attributes of form, colour, and size, \.,- 


which usualiy distinguish reality. Many interesting examples of this affec- 
tion are given in T’'he Phrenological Journal.* 

The organs of the knowing faculties seem, from the descriptions of the 
apparitions, to be the seats of these diseased perceptions. Nicolai, the 
Berlin bookseller, saw the form as of a deceased person, within eight steps 
of him—vast numbers of human and other forms equally in the day and 
night—crowds of both sexes—people on horseback—birds and dogs—of 
natural size, and distinct as if alive—of natural colour, but paler than 
reality. He then began to hear them talk. On his being blooded with 
leeches, the room was crowded with spectres—in a few hours their colour 
began to fade, but in a few more they were white. They dissolved in . 
air, and fragments of them were visible for some time. Dr. Alderson, of 
Hull, furnishes other two cases. Mr. R. left his wife and family in Ame- 
rica, but saw them and conversed with them in this country—-saw trains 
of living and dead persons—in a bright brass lock again saw his transat- 
lantic friends, and always in that lock—had violent headache. A pot- 
house-keeper in Hull saw a soldier in his cellar whom he endeavoured to 
seize, but found to be an illusion—he attempted to take up oysters from 
the ground, which were equally unreal—he saw crowds of the living and 
dead—he scarcely knew real from spectral customers—and suffered re- 

eated flogging from a wagoner with a whip, who was an illusion.t I 
br given above, page 233, the case of a man in the west of Scotland 
wich a large organ of Wonder, who saw inanimate things and persons in 


* Vo} i., p.541; ii, 111, 293, 362; v.,210, 319,430; vi.,260. 515; vii.,& 
162 ; x., 47, 217. 
t Aldeıson’s Essay on Apparitions, London, 1823 
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visions—he hau a spotted carpe! for a long time before his eyes, a funeral, 
and a log of wood on wheels. His son had the same tendeney—Hhıe fol- 
lowed a beggar, who glided and vanished into a wall. All these percep- 
tions are clearly referrible to the knowing organs. 

In July, 1836, I was present at the examination of the brain of an old 
gentleman, who for several years before his death saw spectral illusions, 
knowing them to be such. They presented themselves in the costumes 
ofthe various countries which he had visited, and even Greek and Roman 
statues appeared. Their dresses were often rich in colouring, and the 
hgures were of all sizes, from gigantic to miniature beings. An old 


‚, woman wrapped in a cloak, such as is generally worn by Scotch female 


peasants, was his most frequent visiter. There was great vascularity in 


the bloodvessels of the brain generally, and the falx, and the dura meter 


‚lying over the organs of Veneration, Benevolence, Wonder, and Imitation, 
were thickened and opaque, of the colour and appearance of moistened 
vellum; exhibiting strong marks of chronic inflammation. 

Mr. Simpson communicated to T’he Phrenological Journal, vol. ii., p. 


294, the following case, which is particularly interesting and instructive. 
- Concomitance of pain in the precise seat of the organs, with disorder of 


their functions, forms a striking feature init; and the author states, that 
he is ready to afford the means of verification of the facts to any philoso- 
phical inquirer:: 

“ Miss S. L.,” says Mr. Simpson, “a young lady, under twenty years 
of age, of good family, well educated, free from any superstitious iears, and 
in perfect general health of body and soundness of mind, has, nevertheless, 
been for some years occasionally troubled, both in the night and in the 
day, with visions of persons and inanimate objects, in almost all ke modes 
and forms which we have already related. She was early subject to such 
illusions occasionally, and the first she remembers was that of a carpet 
spread out in the air, which descended near her, and vanished away. 

‘“ After an interval of some years, she began to see human figures in 
her room as she lay wide awake in bed, even in the daylight of the morn- 
ing. These figures were whitish, or rather gray and transparent like coo- 
web, and generally above the size of life. At this time she had acute 
headaches, very singularly confined to one small spot of the head; on 
being asked to point out the spot, the utmost care being taken not to lead 
her to the answer, our readers may judge of our feelings as phrenologists, 
when she touched, with her fore-finger and thumb, each side of the root 
of the nose, the commencement of the eyebrows, and the spot immediately 
over the top of the nose, the ascertained seats of Ihe organs of Form, Size, 
and Individuality! Here, particularly on each side of the root of the 
nose, she said the sensation could only be compared to that of running 
sharp knives into the part. The pain increased when she held her head 
down, and was much relieved by holding her face upward.* Miss S. L., 
on being asked ifthe pain was confined to that spot, answered, that some 
time afterward the paın extended to right and left along the eyebrows, and 
a little above them, and completely round the eyes, which felt often as ıf 
they would burst from their sockets. When this happened, her visions 
were varied precisely asthe phrenologist would have anticipated, and she 
detailed the progress without a single leading question. Weight, Colour- 
ing, Order, Number, Locality, all became affected ; and let us observe 
what happened. The whitish or cohweb spectres assumed the natural 
colour of the objects, but they continaed often to present themselves, 
though not always, above the size of life. She saw a beggar one day out 
of doors, natural in size and colour, who vanished as she came up to the 


* “ Quere—Does not this look like a pressure of blood on that region of 
%he brain ?” 
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spot. Colouring, being over-excited, began to occasion its specific and 
fantastical illusions. Bright spots, like stars on a black ground, filled the 
room in the dark, and even in daylight ; and sudden and sometimes gra- 
dual illumination of tbe room during the night ofien took place, so that 
the furniture in it became visible. Innumerable balls of fire seemed one 
day to pour like a torrent out of one of the rooms of the house down tne 
staircase. On one occasion, the pain between the eyes and along the 
lower ridge of the brow struck her suddenly with great violencee—when 
instan'ly the room filled with stars and bright spots. On attempting, on 
that occasion, to go to bed, she said she was conscious of an inability to 
balance herself, asif she had been tipsy, and she fell, having made repeated 
efforts to seize the bed-post ; which, in the most unaccountable manner, 
eluded her grasp, by shifting its place, and also by presenting her with « 
number of bed-posts instead of one. If the organ of Weight, situated be- 
tween Size and Colouring, be the organ of the instinct to preserve, and 
power of preserving equilibrium, it must be the necessary consequence 
of the derangement of that organ to overset the balance of the person. 
Over-excited Number we should expect to produce multiplication of 
objects, and the first experience she had of this illusion was the multi- 
plication of the bed-posts, and subsequently of any inanimate object she 
looked at—that object being in itself real and single ; a book, a footstool, 
a work-box, would increase to twenty, or fifty, sometimes without order 
or arrangement, and at other times piled regularly one above another. 
Such objects deluded her another wav, by increasing in size, as she looked 
at them, to the most amazing excess—again resuming their natural size 
— less than which they never seemed to become—and again swelling out. 
Locality, over-excited, gave her the illusion of objects, which she had been 
accustomed to regard as fixed, being out oi their places; and she thinks, 
but is not sure, ıhat, on one occasion, a door and window in one apart- 
ment seemed to have changed places—but, as she added, she might have 
been deceived by a mirror. This qualification gave us the more confi- 
dence in her accuracy, when, as she did with regard to all her other illu- 
sions, she spoke more positively. She had not hitherto observed a great 
and painful confusion in the visions which visited her, so as to entitle us 
to infer the derangement of Order. Individualıty, Form, Size, Weight, 
Colouring, Localıty;, and Number only, seemed hitherto affected. 

“ For nearly two years Miss S. L. was free from her frontal headaches, 
and—mark the coincidencee—untroubled by visions, or any other illusive 
perceptions. Some months ago, however, all her distressing symptoms 
returned in great aggravation, when she was conscious of a want of 
health.* "The pain was more acute than before along the frontal bone, 
and round and in the eyeballs; and all the organs there situated recom- 


» menced their game of illusion. Single figures of absent and deceased 
“ friends were terribly real to her, both in the day and the night, sometimes 


cobweb, but generally coloured. She sometimes saw friends on the street, 
who proved phantoms when she approached to speak to them ; and in- 
stances occurred where, from not having thus satisfied herself of the illu- 
sion, she aflirmed to such friends that she had seen them in certain 
places, at certain times, when they proved to her the clearest abi. The 


‘ confusion of her spectral forms now dist essed her. (Order affected.) 


The oppression and perplexity was intolerable when figures presented 
themselves before her in inextricable disorder, and still more when they 
changed—as with Nicolai—from whole figures to parts of figures—-faces, 
and half faces, and limbs—sometimes of inordinate size and dreadful 
deformity. One instance of illusive disorder, which she mentioned, is 


* « Constitutional irregularity would, it is very probable, explain the whole 
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eurlous ; and has the farther effect of exhibiting (what cannot be put in 
terms except those of) the derangement of the just perception of gravita- 
tion or equilibrium ( Weight.) One night, as she sat in her bed-room, and 
was about to go to bed, a siream of spectres, persons’ faces, and limbs, 
in the most shocking eonfusion, seemed to her to pour into her room front 
the window, in the manner of a cascade ! Although the cascade con- 
tinued apparently in rapid descending motion, there was no accumulation 
of figures in the room, the supply unaccountably vanishing after having 
formed the cascade. Colossal figures are her frequent visiters. (Sıze.) 

“ Real, but inanimate, objects have assumed to her the forın of animals x 
and she has often attempted to lift articles from the ground which, like 
the oysters in the pot-house cellar, eluded her grasp. 

“ More recently she has experienced a great aggravation of her alarıns ; 
for, like Nicolai, she began to hear her spectral visiters speak! With 
Mr. R., of Hull, the spectres always spoke. At first her crowds kept up 
a buzzing and indescribable grbbering, and occasionally joined in a loud 
and terribly disagreeable Zaugh, which she could only impute to fiends. 

‘'hese unwelcome sounds were generally followed by a rapid and always 
alarming advance of the figures, which often on these occasions presented 
very large and fearful faces, with insufferable glaring eyes close to her 
own. All self-possession then failed her, and the cold sweat of terror 
stood on her brow. Her single figures of the deceased and absent then 
began to gibber, and soon more distinctly to address her; but her terror 
has hitherto prevented her from understanding what was said. * 

“Of the other illusive perceptions of Miss S. L. we may mention the 
sensation of being lifted up, and of sinking down, and falling forward, 
with the puzzling perception of objects off their perpendicular ; for ex- 
ample, the room, floor and all, sloping to one side. (Weight.”) 

Mr. Simpson concludes, by remarking “ how curiously the old-establish- 
ed phenomena of ghosts are serıatim explained by this case. White or 
gray ghosts—the gray bodach of M‘Ivor in Waverley—result from exeited 
Form, with quiescent Colouring, the transparent cobweb effect being 
colourless. Pale spectres and shadowy, yet coloured, forms are the effect 
of partially excited Colouring. Tall ghosts and dwarf goblins are the 
illusions of over-excited Sıze. Creusa appeared to Aneas colossal in 
her size: 

‘ Infelix simulacrum atque ipsius umbra Creus, 
Visa mihi ante oculos et nota major imago.’ 


“The ghosts of Ossian are often colossal. Gibbering and speaking 
ghosts, with an unearthly confusion of tongues and fiend-like peals of 
laughter, as if the demons revelled, are illusions which many have ex- 
perienced.”” 

The illusions of the English opium-eater are no longer a horrible mys- 
tery ; they are explained in Mr. Simpson’s paper here quoted. 

Mr. Macnish, in the later editions of his deservedly popular work on 
sleep,t has given a chapter on spectral illusions, in which the foregoing 
theory is adopted, as the only one capable of explaining them. “If the 
brain,” says he, ‘“ be brought, by internal causes, to a degree of excite- 
ment, which, in general, is the result only of external impressions, ideas 
uot less vivid than sensations ensue ; and the individual has the same 

* « We may here mention, that the phrenological explanations of the dis- 
tressing affection which have been given Miss S. L., have had the happy 
effect of affording her much more composure when visited by her phantoms 
than she thought possible. She is still terrified with theirspeaking ; but her 
mind, on the whole, is greatly eased on the subject.” 

t The Philosophy of Sleep, by Robert Macnish ; 2d and 3d editions, chap 
ıv. See also his Introduction to Phrenology, p. 136 
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consc,wusness as if an impression were transmitted from an actual object 


through the senses. In other words, the brain, in a certain state, per- 
ceives external bodies; and any cause which induces that state, gives 
rise to a like perception, independently of the usual cause—the presence 
of external bodies themselves. The chief of these internal causes is in- 
flaınmation of the brain ; and, when the organs of the perceptive faculties 
are so excited—put into a state similar to that which follows actual im- 
pressions from without—the result is a series of false images or sounds, 
which are often so vivid as to be mistaken for realities. During sleep 
the perceptive organs seem to be peculiarly susceptible of such exeite- 
ment. In dreaming, for instance, the external world is inwardly repre- 
sented to our minds with all the force of reality: we speak and hear as 
if we were in communication with actual existences. Spectral illusions 


“ are phenomena strietly analogous ; indeed they are literally nothing else 


than involuntary waking dreams.” Mr. Macnish gives tne following ın- 
teresting account of a vision seen by himself: “In March, 1829, during 
an attack of fever, accompanied with violent action in the brais, I expe- 
rienced illusions of a very peculiar kind. They did not appear except 
when the eyes were shut or the room perfectly dark ; and this was one 
of the most distressing things connected with my illness ; for it obliged 
me eitlier to keep my eyes open, or to admit more light into the chamber 
than they could well tolerate. I had the consciousness of shining and 
hideous faces grinning at me in the midst of profound darkness, from 
which they glared forth in horrid and diabolical relief. They were never 
stationary, but kept moving In the gloumy back-ground : sometimes they 
approached within an inch or two of my face ; at other times they receded 


"several feet or yards from it. They would frequently break into frag- 


ments, which, after floating about, would unite—portions of one face 
coalescing with those of another, and thus forming still more uncouth and 
aboıinable images. The only way I could get rid of these phantoms 
was, by admitting more light into the chamber and opening the eyes, when! 
they instantly vanished ; but only to reappear when the room was darkened 
or the eyes closed. One night, when the fever was at its height, I had 
a splendid vision of a theatre, in the arena of which Ducrow, the celebrated 
equestrian, was performing. On this occasion I had no consciousness 
of a dark back-ground like to that on which the monstrous images floated ; 
but everything was gay, bright, and beautiful. I was broad awake, my 


eyes were closed, and yet I saw with perfect distinetness the whole 


scene going on in the theatre—Ducrow performing his wonders of horse- 
manship—and the assembled multitude, among whom I recognised several 
intimate friends; in short, the whole process of the entertainment as 
clearly as if I were present at it. When I opened my eyes the whole 
scene vanished like the enchanted palace of the neeromancer ; when I 
closed them, it as instantly returned. But, though I could thus dissipate 
the spectacle, I found it impossible to get rid of the accompanying musıe. 
This was the grand march in the opera of Aladdin, and was performed by 
the orchestra with more superb and imposing effect, and with greater 
loudness, than I ever heard it before ; it was executed, indeed, with tre- 
mendous energy. This air I tried every effort to dissipate, by forcibly 
endeavouring to call other tunes to mind, but it was in vain. However 
completely the vision might be dispelled, the music remained in spite of 
every effort to banish it. During the whole of this singular state, I was 
perfectly aware of the illusiveness of my feelings, and, though labouring 
under a violent headache, could not help speculating upon them, and en 
deavouring to trace them to their proper cause. This theatrical vision 
continued for about five hours; the previous delusions for a couple of 
“days. The whole eviden ly proceeded from such an excited state of some 
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parts of the binin as I have already alluded to. Ideality, Wonder, Form 
Colour, and Size were all in intensely active operation ; while the state o. 
the refleeting organs was unchanged. Had the latter participated in the 
general exeitement to such an extent as to be unable to rectify the false 
impressions of the other organs, the case would have been one of pure 
delirium.” To show how little spectral illusions are dependent on sight, 
Mr. Macnish adverts to the fact, that the blind are frequently subject te 
them : ““ A respected elderly gentleman, says he, “a patient of my own, 
who was afflieted with loss of sight, accompanied by violent headaches 
and severe dyspeptic symptoms, used to have the image of a black cat 
presented before him, as distinetly as he could have seen it before he be- 
came blind. He wäs troubled with various other spectral appearances, 
besides being subjeet to illusions of sound equally remarkable ; for he 
had often the conseiousness of hearing music so strongly impressed upon 
him, that it was with difhieulty his friends could convince him it was 
purely ideal.’’* 

There are persons who imagine themselves to be made of glass, and 
who refuse to sit down, or assume any position in which glass would not 
be safe, lest they should break their bodies in pieces; others have con- 


'ceived that some object was attached to their nose, or that some figure 


was impressed upon their forehead ; who in every other respect were 
sound in mind. Such aberrations appear to be fixed and permanent con- 
ceptions of a diseased nature, resulting from morbid and involuntary 
activity ofthe organs of the knowing faculties. The cure will be accom- 
plished by removing the organic cause, and not by a logical demonstration 
that the object does not exist ; fitted perhaps to convince a sound under- 
standing, but altogether inefficient for the removal of illusions springing 
from a diseased brain. 

Another form of mental derangement, arising from internal excitement 
of the organs, is the tendency to involuntary and sometimes unconscioue 
manifestations of the faculties. Some insane patients talk night and day 


"to themselves;t and in hysterical affections the individual often alter- 


nately laughs and cries involuntarily. The last phenomena are explicable 
by the supposition of different organs becoming active and quiescent in 
turns, in consequence of some irregular action inthebrain. Dr. A. Combe 
saw in Paris a lady who, when just emerging from insensibility, occasioned 
by a fit of apoplexy, manifested the faculties of Wit and Imitation quite 
unconsciously, but with so admirable an effect, that her relations were 
forced into fits of laughter, mingled with floods of tears for her unhappy 
eondition : on her recovery, she did not know of the exhibitions she had 
made. The organs of Wit and Imitation were large. Phrenology ac- 
counts for such facts in a simple and natural manner, by the effects of 
diseased activity of the organs. 

DREAMING may now be analyzed. If the greater number of the 
ergans remain inactive, buried in sleep, and if two or three, from some 
internal excitement confined to themselves, become active, these will 
p’esent the mind with corresponding conceptions, and their action being 
separated from that of the other organs, which, in the waking state, gene- 
rally co-operate with them, the result will be the creation of disjointed 
und fantast.ic Impressions of objects, circumstances, and events; in short, 


* The true theory of apparitions was acutely conjectured by Hobbes, 
Voltaire, Shenstone, and Hume ; but the late Dr. Alderson, of Hull, was the 
Arst to establish that such illusions are the result of cerebral disorder, although 
his honour has been elaimed by Dr. Ferriar, of Manchester. See ‘“ Notes, 
shiefly historical, on tLe Philosophy of Apparitions,” by Mr. Robert Cox, 
Phren. Journ., vol. viii., p. 538. 

+ See before, p. 331. 
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all the various phenomena of dreams. Thus every eircumstance which 
disturbs the organization of the body may become the cause of dreams: a 
heavy supper, by encumbering the digestive powers, affects the brain pain- 
fully by sympathy ; and hence the spectres and ‘* chimeras dire ” created 
by the dreaming faney. Fever, by keeping up a morbid excitement in the 
whole system, sustains the brain in a state of uninterrupted action ; and 
hence the sleeplessness which attends the higher, and the disturbed 
dreams which accompany the lower, degrees of that disease. Thus also 
is explained another familiar fact relative to the mind. If, during day, 
we have been excessively engaged in any particular train of studies, it 
haunts us in our dreams. During day the organs of the faculties chiefly 
employed were maintained in a state of action, intense and sustained in 
proportion to the mental application. By a general law of the constitu- 
tion, excessive action does not subside suddenly, but abates by insersible 
degrees ; on going to sleep, so much activity eontinues in the organ, that 
the train of ideas goes on; till, after long action, it at last entirely ceases. 

In dreams we are sometimes overwhelmed with terror, and cannot 
discover the object which occasions it. This may be accounted for by 
supposing the organ of Cautiousness to be violently excited by some in- 
ternal cause, while the organs of the intellectual faculties continue asleep. 
In other instances we dream of seeing the most alarming or wonderful 
appearances without feeling any emotion. This seems to arise from 
several of the intellectual organs being awake, while those of the senti- 
ments remain dormant. A remarkable dream of this description is nar- 
rated in The Phrenological Journal, vol. ıx., p. 278. 

On inquiry I find, what indeed might have been anticipated a prıorı, 
that dreams in different individuals have most frequently relation to the 
faculties whose organs are largest in their brains. A friend, in whom 
Tune is large and Language deficient, tells me that he has frequently 
dreamed of hearing and producing music, but very rarely of composing 
discourses, written or oral. Another gentleman, in whom Language is 
fulland Tune deficient, states that he never but once in his life dreamed 
of hearing a musical note, while many a laborious page he has imagined 
'.imself writing, reading, and speaking in his dreams ; nay, he has re- 
yeatediy dreamed of conversing with foreigners in their own tongue, with 
ı degree of fluency which he could never command while awake. In 
ihe same way, a person, in whom Locality is large, assured me, that he 


had very frequently dreamed of travelling in foreign countries, and enjoyed 


most vivid impressions of the scenery ; while another, in whom that organ 
is small, never dreamed of such a subject. One friend, in whom Com- 
bativeness is large, told me that he had fought many a tough and long- 


‘. eontested battle in his dreams ; while another, in whom that organ is 


moderate, stated that he had never dreamed of fighting but once, and that 
was when his imagination placed him in the hands of murderers whose 
heads he attempted to break with a poker, and wakened in terror at his 


‘own combative effort. 


If, in persons of an active temperament, the reflective organs chiefly 
be exercised Juring day, it is not unusual for the organs of Form, Locality, 
and Colouring to disport themselves in dreams. I have known examples 
of literary men and lawyers, who, in their dreams, 

“« Flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft, 
In life’s morning march when the bosom was young,” 


- and enjoyed scenery which they loved, but which their avocations pre- 


vented them from visiting in their waking hours. 

A curious illustration of the effect of the predominating organs in 
determining the character of dreams, occurs in the case of Scott, who was 
executed in 1823, at Jedburge, for murder. It is stated in his Life, that, 
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some years before the fatal event, he dreamed that he had committed a 
murder, and was greatly impressed with the idea. He frequently spoke 
»fit, and recurred to it as something ominous, till at last it was realızed, 
The organ of Destructiveness was large in his head, and so active, that 
he was an enthusiast in poaching, and prone to outrage and violence in 
his habitual conduct. This activity of the organ might exist during sleep, 
and then it would inspire his mind with destructive frelings, and the dream 
of murder would be the consequence. From the great natural strength 
of the propensity, he probably may have felt, when awake, an inward 
tendency to this erime ; and, by joining this and the dream together, the 
strong impression left by the latter on his mind is easily accounted for. 

I presume, although I do not know it as a fact, that persons in whom 
Cautiousness is small, and Hope and Benevolence large, will, when in 
health, generally enjoy brilliant and happy dreams ; while others, in whom 
Cautiousness is very large and Hope small, will be wading in difficulties 
and wo. 

Mr Andrew Carmichael, of Dublin, in *“ An Essay on Dreaming, inclu- 
ding Conjectures on the Proximate Cause of Sleep,”* suggests the idea 
that sleep may be the chief occasion when the waste of substance in the 
brain ‚s repaired by the deposition of new particles of matter. There ıs 
no direct evidence of the truth of this conjecture ; but the brain, like every 
other part of the animal structure, is furnished with bloodvessels and ab- 
sorbents, and is known to waste like them : that the waste should be 
repaired, therefore, is a fact of necessary inference ; and Mr. Carmichaei 
conceives, that the period of sleep, when the mental functions are sus- 
pended, is particularly suitable for this operation. Mr. Carmichael’s views 
have been controverted by Mr. Macnish, chiefly on the following grounds : 
First, It is inconceivable that a natural and healthy deposition of new par- 
ticles should cause a cessation of the functions of the brain ; before such 
a deposition can take place, there must be an augmented circulation of 
blood through its vessels, and increased circulation implies increased acti- 
vity of function ; besides, the circulation in the brain, in place of being aug- 
mented duringsleep, is greatly diminished. Secondly, OnMr. Carmichael’s 
supposition, that the process of assimilation in the brain is the proximate 
cause ofsleep, how are we to account for people being so easily awakened ! 
It is difieult to conceive the assimilative process to be so suddenly arrested 
or completed. Thirdly, Dreaming is inconsistent with the theory ; for as- 
similation must be supposed to take place in the whole brain at the same 
tıme, in which case the activity ofone organ, while others are asleep, is im- 
possible. Lastly, and above all, an inclination to sleep is felt immediately 
after taking food, and long before the chyle hasreached the bloodvessels, by 
which it is deposited previously to assimilation.t To these arguments Mr. 
Carmichael has published, in the same volume,t a very ingenious reply. 

The preceding view of the phenomena of dreaming gives a death-blow 
to the superstitious notion of warnings and supernatural communications 
being now made to the mind in sleep; while it explains naturally the oc- 


“ easional fulfilment of dreams, as in the case of Scott. 


Thus, the internal excitement of the intellectual organs produces con- 


>» veption ; the ideas conceived always bearing relation to the particular 


organ or organs called into action. This excitement, when morbid and 
“involuntary, produces fixed conceptions or ideas, which is a species of 
insanity ; and the same excitement taking place in some organs during 
sleep, while others remain in astate of inaction, produces dreams. When, 


* Tilloch's Phil. Mag., vol. liv., pp. 252, 324 ;or Transactions ofthe Kingand 
Queen’s College of Physicians, vol. ii., p. 43: Als» -Mr. Carmichael’s Memoir 
Y the Life and Philosophy of Spurzheim, p 91. 

+ Phrenologıcal Journal, vol. ıx., pp. 175-181 t Ibid., p. 318, 
31* 
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Auring periods of wakefulness, the excitement is inordinately great, the 

conception of apparitions ensues. Hence these phenoinena are all con 
‚.nected in their cause, however dissimilar in their external appearance. 

IMAGINATION. The metaphysicians frequently employ the words 

Imagination and Fancy, but neither of them is synonymous with the phre- 

‚ nological term Ideality. Imagination is defined to be, “ The power of 


‚ forming ideal pietures ; the power of representing things absent, to one's 


self” Inthis sense, which I hold to be the primitive and most correct, 
arcely a shade of difference between Oonception and Imagina- 
‚ tion. Locality, Size, Colouring, and Individuality, being active by'com- 


—- 


mand of the will, call up the features of a landscape, and we u then be 


sald to cönceive it. Ifto this act the word imagine were applied, and we 
were said to imagine a landscape, the expression would not be felt as im- 
proper. Mr. Stewart, therefore, if he had confined Imagination to the 
limits here pointed out, namely, to “the power of representing things 
absent, to one’s self,”” would not have been censurable for doubting if it 
were a faculty distinct from Oonception, which he has ranked as such. 
At the same time, his notion, that “ Imagination is not the gift of nature,” 
but formed “by particular habits of study or of business,” is even on this 
supposition erroneous; for there is no mode of action of the mind which 
is not the gift of nature, however much it may be improved by judicious 
exercise. There is, however, a difference between Conception and Ima- 
gination. The formeristhe cool and methodical representation of things 
absent, as Rt in nature, to one’s self. Imagination is the impas- 
sıoned represenlahon of the same things—not_merely in the forms and 
arrangements of nature, but in new combinations formed by the mind itself. 
In Phrenology, therefore, Conception is viewed as the second degree of 
activity of the knowing and reflecting faculties, and Imagination as the 
third. Imagination is nothing but intense, glowing, forcible conceptions, 
pröceeding from great activity of the intellectual faculties, not confined to 
real circumstances, but embracing as many new combinations as they are 
capable öf calling forth. In this way, Imagination may be manifested 
without örnament or illustration ; and this is the case when such faculties 
as Form, Locality, Colouring, and Causality act by themselves, unaided 
by Ideality and Comparison. Hence, the assertion of D’Alembert,* that 
“ metaphysics and geometry are of all the sciences belonging to reason 
those in which Imagination has the greatest share,’ is quite intelligible, 
and may have been seriously made. If, in that philosopher, Form, Size, 
Locality, Number, and Causality—in short, the faculties which go to con- 
stitute a genius for mathematics and metaphysics—were very active, he 
would be conscious of imagining, with great interest and vivacity, many 
new relations of space, magnitude, and causation ; and, looking to the 
usual definitions of Imagination, he was entitled to designate these acts 
as operations of that faculty. 

The metaphysicians attach a different and more extensive meaningto the 
word Fancy, and, according to my understanding of the functions ascribed 
by them to this supposed power, it embraces a wider range than Imagina- 
tion, and necessarily implies ornament and illustration. Hence Compa- 
rison, and probably Ideality, must be combined with the knowing and 





ideas of objects as they exist in nature, Ideality will invest them with 
beauty, Comparison will cull similes and trace analogies throughout the 


- boundless fields of space, and the intellectual compound may be designated 


as the creation of Fancy. The significations commonly attached to the 
words Imagination and Fancy are, however, by no means preeise. The 
eonceptions of the knowing and reflecting faculties, illustrated and diversi 


* Stewart, Prelim. Dissert. to Sup. Encyclop. Brit., Part i.,p. 6. 
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fied by Comparison alone, are frequently designated as Farıey ; and in this 
sense an author or orator may be said to possess a brilliant fancy, although 
Ideality be by no means a predominant organ in his head. On the other 
hand, many passages of Milton are the result merely of the knowing facul 
‚ies and Causality, imbued with intense Ideality, and in thern Comparison 
supplies but few illustrations ; nevertheless, these are said to be highly 
imaginative, and certainly are so. 'T’hus, in judging of genius, Phrenology 
teaches us to be discriminative in our analysis, and to avoid the error of 
inferring the presence of allthe powers of the mind in an eminent degree, 
because one great talent is possessed. 

Improvisatori are able, without study or premeditation, to pour out 
thousands of verses impromptu, often of no despicable quality, upon any 
subject which the specators choose to suggest. I have not seen any of 
these individuals; but Phrenology enables us to conjecture the consti- 
tuent elements of their genias. In the first place, we may infer that they 
possess a high nervous or sanguine temperament, communicating great 
activity to the brain; and, in the next place, Language, Individuality, 
Eventuality, Comparison, Tune, Time, and Ideality alllarge. The great 
and uncommon activity supposed, would produce the readiness of concep- 
tion and warmth of feeling which are the first requisites ; large endowment 
of Individuality and Eventuality would supply facts and incidents neces- 
sary to give substance and action to the composition ; Comparison would 
afford similes, metaphors, and illustrations ; Ideality would contribute 
elevation, Tuue and Time give rhythm, and Language afford expression to 
the whole ideas so formed and combined. Observation only can determine 
whether these conjectures be correct; but the causes here assigned 
appear to be adequate to the eflects—and this, in a hypothesis, is all that 
can be expected. 

MEMORY also is a mode of action of the faculties. In most indivi- 
duals the mind has no power of calling up, into fresh existence, the emo- 
tions experienced by means of the propensities and sentiments, by merely 
willing them to be felt, and hence we hold these faculties not to possess 
Memory. The ideas, however, formed by the knowing and refleeting facul- 
ties can be reproduced by an act of recollection, and these powers are, 
therefore, said to have Memory. Memory is thus merely a mode of action 
of the knowing and reflecting faculties. I have said that Conception and 
Imagination also result from the internal action of these organs ; and the 
question naturally arises, In what respeet does Memory differ from them? 
Theldifference appears to be this: In Conception and Imagination new 
combinations of ideas are formed, not only without regard to the time 
or order in which the elementary notions had previously existed, but 
even without any direct reference to their having formerly existed at all. 
Memory, ön the other hand, implies a new conception of impresions 
previously received, attended with the idea of past time, and conseious- 
ness of their former existence ; and it generally follows the order of the 
events as they happened. hi 

Each organ enables the mind to recall the impressions which it served 
at first to receive. T'hus, the organ of Tune will recall notes formerly 
heard, and give the memory of music. Form will recall figures previ- 
ously observed, will give the memory of persons, pictnres, and erystals, 
and ‚will produce a talent for becoming learned in matters connected with 
such objects. Individuality and Eventuality will confer memory for facts, 
and render a person skilled in history, both natural and civil. A person 
in whom Causality is powerful, will possess a natural memory for meta- 
physics. Hence there may be as many kinds of memory as there ara 
knowing and reflecting faculties; and an individual may have great 
mernory for one class of ideas, and very little for another : George Bidder 
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had an almost inconceivable power of recollecting arithmetical calcu.atıons, 
while in memory of history or languages he did not surpass ordinary men. 
As the recollection of facts and eceurrences is what is commonly meant, 
in popular language, by a great memory, individuals so gifted will generally 
be found to possess a good developement of Individuality, Eventuality, 
and probably of Language. 

There appears to be a quality of brain which gives retentiveness to 
memory, so that one individual retains impressions much longer than 
another, although their combination of organs be the same. It is said 
that Sir Walter Scott possessed this characteristic in a high degree ; but 
the cause of it is unknown. This fact does not invalidate the theory of 
Memory now given ; because in every individual the power of retaining 
one kind of impressions is greater than that of retaining another, and this 
power bears a uniform relation to the size of the organs. ; b 

The celebrated Ouvier affords another striking illustration of thisremark. 
He possessed the quality of retentiveness, the cause of which is unknown, 
in an extraordinary degree ; but the power was strongest in his largest 
intellectual organs. De Candolle describes his mental qualities as fol- 
lows : “ His range of knowledge was surpassingly great He had all his 
life read much—seen much—and never forgotten anything. A power- 
ful memory, sustained and directed by sound judgment and singular saga- 
eity, was the principal foundation of his immense works and his success. 
This memory was particularly remarkable in what related to forms, con- 
sidered in the widest sense of that word ; the figure of an animal, seen 
in reality or in drawing, never left his mind, and served him as a point 
of comparison for all similar objects. The sight of a map of the plan 
of a city seemed sufficient to give him an almost intuitive knowledge of 
the place ; and, among all his talents, that meınory which may be called 
graphic seemed most apparent : he was consequently an able draughts- 
man, seizing likenesses with rapidity and correctness, and had the art of 
imitating with his pencil the appearance of the tissue of organs, in a man- 
ner peculiarly his own, and his anatomical drawings were admirable.’’* 

The knowing and reflecting organs were both large in his head, and, 
judging from his portraits, his temperament seems to have been nervous, 
or nervous and sanguine. 

Dr. Watts seems to have anticipated, by a very acute conjecture, the 
real philosophy of Memory. He says: “It is most probable that those 
very fibres, pores, or traces of the brain which assist at the first idea or 
perception of any object, are the same which assist also at the recollec- 
tion of it; and then it will follow, that the memory has no special part 
of the brain devoted to its own service, but uses all those parts in gene- 
ral which subserve our sensation as well as our thinking and reasoning 
powers.”’t This conjecture coincides exactly with Mr. Hood’s case, of 
the person in Kilmarnock, who, although able to articulate, lost all power 
of recollecting arbitrary signs, and, with a sound judgment and clear 
understanding, forgot, through disease, his own name and the names of 
every person and thing with wlıich previously he was most familiar. This 
could be accounted for only on the principle that the organ of Language 
had lost the power of internal activity at command of the will, while the 
organs of the other intellectual powers remained entire. The fact, also, 
of the memory failing in old age, before the judgment is impaired, is ac- 
counted for on the same principle. Age diminishes the susceptibility and 
activity of the organs; and hence they are unable to receive and to re- 
vroduce impressions with the vivacity of youth. Judgment is an exereise 
of the faculties on present objects, and does not require the same portior 

* Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, vol. xiv., No. 28, 
+ T’he Imorovement of the Mind, ch. xvii. 
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of ınternal and spontaneous excitement for its execution. It is known, 
ıhat, after the mind has become dead to the recullection of recent oceur- 
tences, it recalls, with great vivacity, the impressions of youth and boyish 
years. These were imprinted at a time when the whole system was ex- 
tremely susceptible, and subsequently have been often recalled ; and hence 
perhaps it isthat the organs are capable of resuming the state correspond- 
Ing to them, after they have ceased to be capable of retaining Impressions 
froın events happening when their vigour has decayed. z 

The doctrine, that memory is only a degree of activity of the faculties, 
is illustrated by the phenomena of diseases which particularly excite the 
brain. Sometimes, under the influence of disease, the most lively recol- 
lection of things will take place, which had entirely escaped from the 
memory in a state of health. “A most remarkable example of this kind 
occurred some years ago at St. Thomas’s Hospital... A man was brought 
in, who had received a considerable injury of the head, but from which 
he ultimately recovered. When he became conyalescent, he spoke a lan- 
guage which no one about him could comprehend. However, a Welsh 
milk-woman came one day into the ward, and immediately understood 
what he said. It appeared that this poor fellow was a Welshman, and 
had been from his native country about thirty years. In the course of 
that period he had entirely forgotten his native tongue, and acquired the 
English language. But when he recovered from his accident, he forgot 
he language he had been so recently in the habit of speaking, and 
acquired the knowledge of that which he had originally acquired and 
lost !”* Sucha fact as this is totally inexplicable, on any principle except 
that of the existence of organs by which the faculties are manifested : 
for it could not be the mind itself which was affected, and its faculties 
impaired by the fever, or which recovered long lost knowledge by the in- 
fluence of disease. Atthe same time, the manner in which such an effect 
is produced is entirely unknown. Old people, when feeble, often relapse 
into the use of the dialect of their youth. 

The case of which the following is an abstract, was communicated by 
Dr. Dewar to the Royal Society, and, although highly interesting, is at 
present inexplicable : 

In a “Report on a communication from Dr. Dyce, of Aberdeen, on 
Uterine Irritation, and its effects on the female constitution,”+ Dr. Dewar 
states, that “* It is a case of mental disease, attended with some advan- 
tageous manifestations of the intellectual powers ; and these manifesta- 


» _ tions disappeared in the same individual in the healthy state. It is an 


instance of a phenomenon which is sometimes called double consciousness, 
but is more properly a divided consciousness, or double personalıty, exhibit- 
ing, in some measure, two separate and independent trains of thought, 


and two independent mental capabilities, in the same individual; each. 


train of thought and each capability being wholly dissevered from the 
other, and the two states in which they respectively predominate subject 
to frequent interchanges and alternations.” 

The patient was a girl of sixteen ; the affeetion appeared immediately 
before puberty, and disappeared when that state was fully established. 
It lasted from the 2d of March to the 11th of June, 1815, under the ey& 
of Dr. Dyce. * The first symptom was an uncommon propensity to fall 
asleep in the evenings. This was followed by the habit of talking in her 


* Tupper’s Inquiry into Gall’s System, p. 33; Good’s Study of Medicıns, 
2d edit., vol. iv., p. 190 ; and Article Derırıum, by Dr. Prichard, in Cyclop 
of Prac. Med., vol. i., p. 506. Dr. Prichard adds to his account of the case 
that “this statement, which was first given to Mr. Tupper, has been con 
firmed to the writer of this article by a personal witness.”- 

} Read to the Royal Society in February, 1822. 
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sleep on these occasions.. One evening she fell asleep in thıs manner, 
imagined herself an Episcopal clergyman, went through the ceremony ol 
baptızing three children, and gave an appropriate exziempore »rayer. Her 
mistress took her by the shoulders, on which she awoke, and appeared 
unconscious of everything, except that she had fallen asleep, of which 
she showed herself ashamed. She sometimes dressed herself and the 
children while in this state, or, as Mrs. L. called it, ‘dead sleep;' an- 
swered questions put to her, in such a manner as to show that she under- 
stood the question; but the answers were often, though not always, 
incongruous.”” One day, in this state, she “set the breakfast with 
perfect correcstness, with her eyes shut. She afterward awoke with the 
child on her knee, and wondered how she got onhher clothes.” Sometimes 
the cold air awakened her, at other times she was seized with the affec- 
tion while walking out with the children. ‘ She sang a hymn delightfully 
in this state, and, from a comparisor which Dr. Dyce had an opportunity 
of making, it appeared incomparably better done than she could accom- 
plish when well.” 

‘“ In the meantime a still more singular and interesting symptom began 
to make its appearance. T’he circumstances which occurred during the 
paroxysm were completely forgotten by her when the parozysm was over, 
but were perfectly remembered during subsequent paroxysms ;” and it 
is on this account that I have introduced the case under the head of 
Memory. “Her mistress said, that, when in this stupor on subsequent 
occasions, she told her what was said to her on the evening on which 
she baptized the children.” Other instances of Jin kind are given. 
“ A depraved fellow-servant, understanding thei she whelly forgut every 
transaction that occurred during the fit, clandestinely introduced a young 
man into the house, who treated her with the utmost rudeness, while her 
fellow-servant stopped her mouth with the bed-clothes, and otherwise 
overpowered a vigorous resistance which was made by her, even during 
the influence cf her complaint. Next day she had not the slightest re- 
collection even of that transaction, nor did any person interested in her 
welfare know of it for several days, till she was in one of her paroxysms, 
when she related the whole facts to her mother. Next Sunday she was 
taken to the church by her mistress, while the paroxysm was on her. 
She shed tears during the sermon, particularly during the account given 
of the execution of three young men at Edinburgh, who had described in 
their dying declarations the dangerous steps with which their career of 
vice and infamy took its commencement. When she returned home, she 
recovered in a quarter of an hour, was quite amazed at the questions put 
to her about the church sermon, and denied that she had been in any 
such place ; but next night, on being taken ill, she mentioned that she 
had been at church, repeated the words of the text, and, in Dr. Dyce’s 
hearing, gave an accurate account of the tragical narrative of the three 
young men, by which her feelings had been so powerfully affected. On 
this occasion, though in Mrs. L.’s house, she asserted that she was in 
her mother’s.’ 

Drs. Dyce and Dewar do not give any theory to account for these 
very extraordinary phenomena. They mention that the girl complained 
of confusion and oppression in her head at the coming on of the fils, 
and that, after the periodical discharge had been fairly established, the 
whole symptoms disappeared. We are unable phrenologically to throw 
more light on the case than these gentlemen have döne ; and the only 

„_conclusion which seems to arıse from it is, that, before memory can exist, 


_the organ must be affected in the same manner, or be ına state an 


to that in which they were when the impression was first received. 
inference is supported by several other facts. Dr. Abel informed me of 
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an Irish porter to a warehouse, who forgut, when sober, what he had 
done when drunk ; but, being drunk, again recolleeted the transactions 
Xf his former state of intoxication. One one occasion, being drunk, he 
had lost a parcel of some value, and in his sober moments could give no 
account of it Next time he was intoxicated he recollected that he had 
left the parcel at a certain house, and there being no address on it, it had 
reınained there safe, and was obtained on his calling for it. The same 
phenomena present themselves in the state of somnambulism, produced 
by animal magnetism. In the works on this subject it is mentioned, and 
the fact has been confirmed to me by a very intelligent friend who has ob- 


.- served it in Paris, that a person who is magnetized so as to produce the 


magnetic sleep termed somnambulism, acquıres, like the girlin Aberdeen, 
a new consciousness and memory ; hedves not recolleet the transactions 
of his ordinary state of existence, but acquires the power of speaking and 
of thinking in his induced state of abstraction from the external world. 
When this state has subsided, all that passed in it is obliterated from the 
memory, while the recollection of ordinary events is restored. If the 
magnetic state be recalled, memory of the circumstances which formerly 
happened in that state is restored ; and thus the individuals may be said 
to live in a state of divided consciousness. In this country the doctrine 
of animal magnetism is treated with the same contempt which was for- 
merly poured on Phrenology. I am wholly unacquainted with its merits ; 
put several eminent French physicians entertain a favourable opinion of 
them,* and the circumstance now stated, uf alternating memory and 
forgetfulness, not only is mentioned in the books on this subject which I 
have consulted, but has been certified to me as true by a gentleman 
whose understanding is too acute to allow me to believe that he was 
deceived, and whose honour is too high to admit of his deceiving others. 
These facts cannot at present be accounted for in a satisfactory way ; 
but, by communicating a knowledge of their existence, attention will be 
drawn to them, and future observations and reflection may ultimately 
throw light upon the subject. 

Mr. Hewett Watson has published a valuable essay on the peculiarities 
of memory, in the 29th number of T’he Phrenological Journal.t It is 
unphilosophical, he remarks, to use such phrases as a g00d memory or a 
great memory, these expressions being susceptible of very different inter- 
pretations. With the view of drawing the attention of phrenologists to 
the necessity of exactness in their descriptions, he specifies some of the 
prineipal varieties of memory, throwing out at the same time suggestions 
as to the conditions on which they depend. “ For the more easy illustra- 


tion,” says he, ‘it will be convenient to distinguish the varieties of 


memory in two leading subdivisions, which may be termed ‘ Simple Me 
mory,’ and ‘Memory by Association.” Simple memory is that wherein 
the ıdea of a sound, colour, object, or event appears to recur directly and 
spontaneously ; as for instance, having once seen a house or a tree, and 
the idea or mental Impression returning afterward, we are then said to 
remember it. Memory depending on association is indirect, and may be 
exemplified by the fact, that we can scarce think of the summer sky, or the 
roses that bloom beneath it, without immediately remembering the con- 
cave form and blue tint of the former, or the peculiar shape and blushing 
dyes of the latter. The inseparable connexion that comes to be esta- 
blıshed between the arbitrary sounds and shapes used in speech and wnı- 
ting, and various mental ideas, so that the mere sound or sight of a word 


* See Mr. Colquhoun’s translation of the Report of the Committee of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences on Animal Magnetism-; Georget, De la Physi- 
ologie du Systeme Nerveuz, tome i., p. 267; and T’he Cyclopedja of Practical 
Medicine, article SoMNAMBULISM. f Vol. vu. p. 212. 
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inevitably recalls its appropriate idea, is another familiar illustration of 
memory byassociation. Such associations vary from the closest possible 
approximation with simple memory to the most remote, incongruous, and 
artificial associations that exist. 

“ To commence with Simple Memory. One of the most striking varıe- 
ties entitled to be ranked in this division, is that wherein an indivıdual ia 
capable of remembering a great number of ideas, whether they be chiefly 
of shapes, sounds, objects, colours, or whatever else. The remembrance 
of them may be lasting or transitory ; it may be orderly or without arrange- 
ment; the individual may be rapıd or slow in reproducing impressions 
previously formed. Such a memory, in short, may be indefinitely varied 
In every other respect, excepting that named as its distinguishing mark, 
viz., the multiplicity of ideas remembered. I.have seen several individu- 
als exhibiting a memory of this kind, but varying greatly among themselves 
in the duration, clearness, readiness, and other peculiarities of the ideas 
remembered. Itis this variety which is commonly meant by the frequent 
expressions ‘agood ’ or “a great memory,’ although by no means inva- 
rlably so. It appears essential to attaining a first rank in most depart- 
ments of science and literature, and is the variety which led Gall to the 
discovery of the intellectual organs, the condition on which it depends 
seeining to be large organic developement. They who take in and remem- 
ber the greatest number of ideas at once, whether the same ideas be 
remembered for a long period, or be shortly supplanted by others, have, 
c@teris paribus, the largest organic developement. I have observed in 
botanists, having Language and Individuality but moderately developed, 
the power of remembering for a loug period, and with aceuracy, a limited 
number of plants, their names and peculıar distinctive characteristics, as, 
for instance, those of a particular garden, district, or country ; but, 00 
expanding their range of observation, they forget the former, apparentiy 
from a difficulty of retaining a multiplicity of ideas in a small orgar 
Others, on the contrary, will write systems embracing the whole of the 
vegetable kingdom, which implies an amount of individual knowledge 
almost incomprehensible to a small developement. The mask of Sir 
James Smith, whose principal botanical skill lay in a knowledge of the 
various names which botanists and others had, at different periods, applied 
to the same plant, shows Language to have been large, and, in consequence, 
he remembered many names. Individuality and Form are both well de- 
veloped, but these two organs I have seen relatively superior in some of 
the best specific botanists of Britain, who remember the plants themselves 
better than their names. This variety of memory would be appropriately 
distinguished by the epithet extensive. As, however, it depends essen- 
viallyon large organic developement;"which scarcely any person possesses 
in every faculty, this memory is more or less partial, that is, limited in 
respect to the kind of ideas remembered ; so that, in order to characte- 
rize it with precision, it would be necessary to say, an extensive memory 
of words, of colour, of sounds, or whatever else it might happen to be. 
Many persons mistake the limit in kind for one of degree only, and lament 
in general terms their deficieney of memory, when in reality they possess 
an extensive memory for one range of ideas combined with a limited me- 
mory for another ; the deficieney, being most felt by the inconvenience 
it occasions, is taken as the general eriterion. Exercise seems to have 
less influence on this variety than it has over others presently to be men- 
tioned, probably more influencing the direction than the quantity of ideas 
remembered. Linnzus, Sheridan, Newton, Johnson, Cuvier, and Sir 
Edward Coke may furnish examples of the extensive memory, and that 
chiefly in one particular range or direction. 

“A second variety of memory is that of men who are capable @ 
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remembering what they see, hear, or du during a very long period ; theit 
wental impressions appear to bid defiance to time, and to bear its daily _ 


attritions almost without change. Whether the subjects remembered be 
few or many, and of whatever kind or nature, still mental images of them 
once formed remain deep and distinet. Individuals endowed with thıs 
variety of memory in its highest degree, will often converse nearly as easily 
and correctly of occurrences years gone by, as others do of those wlıich 
ıappened but a week before. There are boys who will learn their school 
asks with ease and rapidity, but just as easily and rapidly forget theın ; 
the lesson which was perfect last week, is to-day a dim and scarce per- 
ceptible outline of something that has once been, but is now almost effaced 
{rom the soft-moulded tablets of memory. 

“On the other hand, we may find some of their school-fellows, whose 
tasks are the same, whose instructions are scarce in the slightest degree 
different, yet in this respect attended with the most dissimilar results. 
The task of last week or month is nearly as fresh in memory as though 
*t had been learned but yesterday, and they wonder how others can forget 
so quickly, while these in turn are astonished that such retentiveness_of 
meınory can exist in any one. It seeıns yet an unsolved problem on what 
organic peculiarity this depends. That it is not attributable to size, or 
at least to size alone, every day’s experience must assure us; and all 
that can at present be suggested in regard to it is, that gualily.rather than 
quantity of brain is the condition whereon it is dependent. ‚It seems to 
be almost invariably accompanied by a degree of slowness {u action, a 
want of that rapidity in the flow of ideas characteristic of the next variety 
to be mentioned. The slowness and tenacity may perhaps depend on 
the same peeuliarity in the composition or quality of brain, the retentive- 
ness of forıner ideas beiug conr.ected with the slowness in acquiring new 
ones. On reading this to the Phrenological Society, a case was men- 
tioned of a gentleman who, after learning to repeat long passages in a 
short space of time, found that he very soon forgot them, and that, when 
acquired with more slowness, they were long remeınbered.* It would 
appear from this, that the slowness in acquiring ideas is an antecedent to 
retentiveness; we are scarcely authorized to say a cause, for both the 
one and the other may, and most likely do, depend on some (general or 
temporary) constitutional condition checking rapidity. The epithet reten- 
tive would pretty correctly designate this variety of memory, and dislin- 
guish it from the former, with which it may or may not be combined. I 
have noticed it in men with a limited, as well as in those who possess an 
extensive, memory ; but, c@terıs paribus, it seems most marked in such 
individuals as engage in the smallest variety of pursuits ; whether it is 
an effect or a cause of uniformity in taste and pursuit may admit of doubt. 
The inhabitants of the country seem to remember with more tenacity 
than such as live in large towns; and certainly they are more apt to 
imbibe ideas with slowness and deliberation. Joined with an extensive 
memory, it constitutes the man of knowledge, and is therefore an esser:tial 
element in forming a scientific character, but will scarcely make a witty 
or showy one. Joseph Hume, Julius Oxsar, and perhaps Napoleon, may 
be cited as examples of it. 

“A third variety of Simple Memory is characterized by the rapidit 
with which previous ideas are reproduced inthe mind. One after anather 


: or one dozen after another dozen, previous thoughts and impressions are 


renewed, and come floating athwart the mental eye in perpetual change- 


* Dr. Abercrombie, in his work on the Intellectual Powers, p. 100, mentions 
the case of an actor who, on an eınergeney, committed his part to memory 
witk surprising quickness, but in a very short time completely forgot it. 
Those parts, on the other hand, which he learned with slowness and delibe. 
sation, were acmırately retained for many years. 
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ability and succession. They may arise in a regular, connected, and sys 
tematic series, or be poured forth in the most mixed and heterogeneous 
assemblages, like the multitudinous olla podrida of a masquerade, or the 
endlessly varied hues and objects of an extensive landscape. Rapidity 
of ideas is the essential character of this modification. Whether such 
ideas be correct or erroneous, limited or general, connected or disordered, 
seems to be determined by other conditions different from those on which 
depends the mnere quickness of their reproduction......Large Language 
and Individnality, with great rapidity, tend to promote punning and that 
style of wit designated as ‘ good things,’ ‘apropos reimarks,’ ‘ clever hits,’ 
&ec., which Ihave seen greatly manifested when the organ called Wit 
has been of very moderate developeınent. It is perhaps this rapıdity of 
memory occurring in cases of deficient developement of Ooncentrative- 
ness that causes what is commonly termed ‘ far-fetched wit,’ or that con- 
Junction of widely dissimilar and unrelated ideas called up by rapidity 
unrestrained by concentrated action.......Rapidity of memory is probably 
influential in determining to the production of poetry, being evinced in the 
variety of its imagery, and what one of the fraternity has well exemplified 
iu the expression ‘ thronging fancies.......Rapidity in excess, iınplying a 
perpetual transition of ideas, incapacitates for science ; hence we rarely, 


. Ifever, find first rank in science and poetry, or science and wit, in the same 


person. Intermediate gradations may unite both in nearly equal degree. 
In notieing the former variety, I had suggested the rarity, if not incompa- 
tibility, of the rapid and the retentive memories coexisting in a great 
degree ; but was informed, on reading the remark, that Professor Mez- 
zofante, of Bologna, combines both rapidity and retentiveness of verbal 
memory. The nervous temperament seems instrumental in giving this 
quality of brain, or perhaps might, with more correctness, be regarded as 
the effect ; but it is certainly not peculiar to the dark varieties of that 
temperament : some of the most sıriking examples of rapid memory I have 
met with occur in persons of light complexion. An appropriate mode of 
distinguishing this modification of memory from those previously men- 
tioned, would be by attaching to it. the epithet ranıd. Miss Praıt, quoted 
in the phrenological works as an example of large Individuality, may be 
eited as an instance of rapid compined with extensive memory of objects 
and occurrences. 

*“ Nearly allied to, but by no means always coexistent with, the rapid 
memory is readiness of memory, or the power of immediately directing 
it to any giverrsubjeet.” "There are men of co.,siderable rapidity and diver- 
sity of ideas, who, if suddenly asked the simplest question concerning any 
matter not just then occupying their thoughts, find, great difficulty in 


-turning the current of their ideas into a new channel, or opening a new 


spring. They thus seem, both to themselves and others, to be remarkably 


'deficient in memory. Inequality of developement probably tends to in- 


crease this peculiar defect, but it appears to me that Concentrativeness 
and Secretiveness, one or both, are also concerned...... I have but few 
observations on the developement of individuals whose memory presents 
this modification, but it seems in perfection when large Secretiveness, 
Concentrativeness, and the anteıjor lobe, especially Individuality, are 
combined with rapidity, and to be proportionally injured by the abduction 
of any one of these requisites. I] have seen an instance of this prompt- 
ness of memory ina case where the knowing organs, particularly Individu- 
ality and Eventuality, with Secretiveness, were large, Concentrativeness 
and the reflecting organs rather above moderate, with a medium degree 
of rapidity and retentiveness of memory. The epithet ready or prompt 
may designate this variety of memory, which probably cecurred in Burke, 
Pitt, Curran, and Sheridan. 
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‚“T'o the preceding peculiarities of memory there yet remains to be 
ndded another, which, from its influence over memory, by association, may 
be viewed as the transition and connecting link between the two artifieial 
divisions here made. I] mean partial memory, or that limited to particular 
ranges of ideas. The connexion between partial memory and proportion- 
ate developement of the cerebral organs is so completely one of the foun- 
dation-stones of Phrenology, that ıt must be quite unnecessary to say 
anything about it here; but we must never lose sight of the fact, that 
partial memory, dependent on this cause, is exhibited only in the nature 
of the ideas, as those of colour in contradistinetion to shape, or shape in 
opposition t6 dimensions, and not merely in the peculiar direction.” 

JUDGMENT, in the metaphysical sense, belongs to the REFLECTING 
faculties alone. The knowing faculties, however, may also be said te 
judge ; the facultv of Tune, for example, may be agreeably or disagree- 
bly affected, and in this way may judge of sounds ; but Judgment, in the 
proper acceptation of the word, is a perception of adaptation, of relation, 
of fitness, or of the connexion between means and an end, and belongs 
entirely to the reflecting powers. These, as well as the knowing faculties, 
have Perception, Memory, and Imagination. Causality, for example, 


‚perceives ıhe relation of cause and effect, and also reınembers and ima- 


genes that relation, just as Locality perceives, remembers, and imagines 
the relative position of objects. Hence, Judgment is the decision of the 
reflecting faculties uponithe feelings furnished by the propensities and sen- 
timents, and apon) te ideas furnished by the whole intellectual faculties. 
This I conceive tobe the strietly phrenological analysis of Judgment ; but 
this term, in the popular sense, has a more extensive signification. Itisa 
common obseivation to say of an individual, that he possesses an acute 
or even profound intelleet, but that he is destitute of judgment. This 
apparent paradox may be explained intwo ways. First: by ‘“anacute or 
profound intellect ” is frequently meant a great, but limited, talent, which 
would refer to some of the knowing faculties. 'T'hus, a person may be 
distinguished for ability in mathematics or painting, and not be eminent 
for reflection or judgment, in the stricter sense. There is, however, a 
second explanation, which is preferable. To judge o 

proper to be followed in tke affairs of life, it is necessary to feel correctly 
as_well as io reason deeply ; or rather, it is more necessary to feel rıghily 
than to refleet. Hence, if an individual possess very powerful reflecting 
faculties, such äs Lord Bacon enjoyed, and be deficient in Conscientious- 


uess, as his lordship seems to have been, he is lıke a fine ship _wanting a, 


The reflecting faculties give the power of thinking profoundly, but Con- 
scientiousness and the other sentiments are necessary to furnish correct 
feeling, by which practical conduct may be regnlated. Indeed, Lord 
Bacon affords a striking example, how poor an endowment intellect—-even 
the most transcendent—is, when not accompanied by upright sentiments. 
That mind which embraced, in one comprehensive grasp, the whole circle 
of the sciences, and pointed out, with a surprising sagacity, the modes in 
which they might best be enltivated—that mind, in short, which antici- 
pated the progress of the human understanding by a century and a half— 
possessed so little judgment, so little of sound and practical sense, as to 
become the accuser, and even defamer, of Essex, his early patrou and 
friend ; to pollute the seat of justice by corruption and bribery; and to 
stoop to the basest flattery of a weak king, all for the gratification of a 
eontemptible ambition. Never was delusion more complete. He fell ints 
an abyss of degradation from which he never ascended;, and to this day 
the darkness of his moral reputation forms a lamentable contrast to the 
brilliancv of his intellectual fame. There was here the most evident 


helm, liable to be carried from her course by every wind and current. 
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defect of judgment ; and with such reflecting powers as he possessed, the 
source of his errors could lie only in the sentiments, deficieney in some 
of which prevented him from feeling rightly, and of course withheld from 
his understanding the data from which sound conelusions respecting 
eonduct could be drawn. 

In common life the effect of the feelings in originating opinion is by far 
too little attended to. We frequently hear persons carrying on angry 
disputations, with a view to convince each other’s understandings ; when, 
in fact, the cause of their difference lies in a feeling, so that, if ı£ could be 
made the same in both, no disagreement would exist. It is common in 
such cases to say, ‘“ My sentiments are entirely dıfferent from yours ;” a 
forın of expression which is strictly philosophical, and harmonizes with the 
explanation now given : butthe partiesdo not perceive that a “ sentiment,”” 
in the strict sense, or in popular language a “ feeling,” cannot be commu- 
nicated by argument; and hence they maintain tlıe controversy by an 
address to the understanding alone, and generally with no satisfactory 
result. If, on the other hand, two persons meet, whose propensities and 
sentiments harmonize, their “ sentiments,” in the popular sense, generally 
coincide, although, in the depth of their intelleciual powers, there may be 
considerable disparity. In estimating, therefore, the degree of sound and 
practical Judgment for the aflairs of life, the good sense or mother-wit, of 
any individual, we ought not to confine our attention to the forehead alone, 


sires assume an undue ascendency, and no emotions are so feeble as not 
to be adequately experienced. This combination is rare, and hence high 
practical sense is more uncommon than great partial talent. A person 
was pointed out to me as possessing the forehead of an idiot, who yet had 
conducted himself with remarkable prudence and success in trade, and, by 
his estimable qualities, had gained the esteem of the little eircle in which 
he moved. On examination, I found a fine nervous and sanguine tem- 
perament, and a forehead greatly retreating indeed, but with a full deve- 
lopement of the knowing organs; and, on turning to the region of the 
propensities and sentiments, the former were found in fair proportion, 
with an excellent developement of the latter. Conscientiousness, Vene- 
ration, Benevolence, Love of Approbation, Adhesiveness, and Oautious- 
ness were all large; and the sources of his prudence, good sense, and 
amiable qualities were at once apparent. To show that Phrenology and 
the head were not at variance, I inquired into his powers of logical or 
protound argumentation ; when his friend said, that, although he was fond 
of reading, his acquaintances were surprised that he never learned the 
meaning of a great many plain words; and, on asking what these were, 
I found them to be abstract terms and expressions, significant of ideas 
formed by Causality and Comparison. The individual in question not 
only could not reason consecutively, but in ordinary discourse misapplied, 
and seemed not to understand, the terms now adverted to. This was 
exactly what a phrenologist would have predicted. 

In describing, therefore, the effect of the reflecting faculties in ordinary 
life, I would say that the propensities and sentiments furnish the chief de- 
sires which prompt to action, and,the feelings which regulate conduct ; 
while reflection, wıthout being äbte to alter their nature, judges of the 
motives presented by them to its consideration—taking in an extent of 
riew, greater or less, in proportion to the size of the intellectual organs 


and 
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The intellect becomes acquainted with the mental faculties and their de- 
sıres, with the external world, and with the relations subsisting between it 
and thie mind, and judges of the means by which the des .es may obtair 
gratification, and also of the consequences of indulgence ; and, by pre- 
senting a prospect of good or evil as the ultimate result, it thus eonstitutes 
the regulating and direeting power. The influence of the propensities 
and sentiments in biassing the judgment may be thus explained : If Oau- 
tiousness be excessively large and Hope small, this combination will pre- 
sent dismal forebodings to the mind ; and the understanding will not be 
able to alter the feelings so asto render cheery and brilliant scenes which 
they tinge with melancholy and gloom. If Hope be very large and Cau- 
tiousness very small, then the most delusive anticipations of felieity will 
be suggested, and the understanding will see objects under this Impression. 
If, agaın, both Cautiousness and Hope be large, each will furnish its own 
emotions on the objects of contemplation ; and the understanding now 
having two views, will possess elements for judging, and be able, by com- 
paring, to come to a sound determination between them. Hence, as 
already observed, a sound practical judgment is the result ofa favourable 
combination of allthe organs, sustained by an active temperament and 
experience. j 

Tr these principles be correct, they enable us to explain why, among 
lawyers, a bad pleader sometimes makes a good judge, and vice versa. 
To a pleader intellect and propensity are more essential than Oonscien- 
tiousness. To a judge, on the other hand, great moral organs are indis- 

ensable ; for, without an ample developement of them, his intellect is 
Fable to be led astray by subtleties and false views, and in his deeisions 
the grand element of justice will be wanting. I have noticed, that, where 
Conscientiousness is large in a lawyer, and he is pleading a bad cause, 
he cannot avoid betraying,. by his natural manner, his impression that he 
is in the wrong. He in whom this organ is deficient, views all cases as 
questions of opinion, and contends for victory with that ardour which the 
other can display only when advocating the cause of truth. 

The same principles enable us to judge of the propriety of a very im- 
portant regulation in one of the institutions of our country—I mean the 
requisite of unanimity in juries in civil causes. If two individuals were 
eonstituted umpires on a claim of damages for defamation, and if one of 
them possessed from nature an immense Love of Approbation—judging 
from his own feelings, he would rather suffer death than live defamed ; 
while the other, if he was, by natural constitution, extremely deficient in 
this sentiment, could pass his days unmoved by the censures or applauses of 
the world: and the two could not, by any efforts of their understandings, 
come to view the injury sustained by the plaintiff in the same light, or 
agree about the amount of damages which would constitute an equitable 
compensation for the slander. "The one must either surrender his con- 
science to the other, or allow a third party to decide between them; for 
real unanimity is exceluded by the very constitution of their minds. No 
exercise of the understanding will produce it. Even the intellectual per- 
ceptions of jurymen differ. If one be very deficient in the reflecting 
organs, he will forget the inferential evidence and conclusions as fast as 
they are stated to him, and hence he may regard a point as not proved, 
which appears demonstrated to another in whom the reflecting organs are 
large. It is diffieult to admire the wisdom of that legislature which is 
so ignorant of the human mind as to imagine that men can by argument, 
ifthey will, arrive at one conclusion in such cases; or which, if it knows 
that ıhey cannot agree, nevertheless conceives it profound and beneficial 
to require a verdiet in direct opposition to the constitution of the mind-— 
to produce an appearance of unanimity, where the substance is unattain- 
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‚ merely modes of action of the faculties disclosed by Phrenology, with‘ 
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| other mental operations and affections, which make a figure in the com- 
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able. Many arguments have been brought forward on the opposite sıdes 
of this question: but it appears to me that the mode of judging of it 
afforded by Phrenology carries us to the ultimate prineiples at once. If 
it be naturally in the power of men, by honest efforts, to see questions 
of conduct, such as occur before jury-courts, in the san.e light, then 
unanimity should be required ; but if this perfect harmony of sentiment 
be excluded by nature, it is mere imbecility to pretend to bring it 
about by an act of parliament. Accordingly, nature prevails here as 
in every other case; for all sensible jurors, before commencing their 
deliberations, arrange that the minority shall yield to the majorıty ; and 
the only effects of the law are to put it in the power of some very ob- 
stinate or very wicked individual to force his fellows into the adoption 
of his opinion—which, from his standing alone, will, on the ordinary 
chances, be placed at an extreme point in the scale of absurdity ;—or else 
to defeat the object of the parties, by depriving them altogether ofa verdict. 

It has been said, that the requisite of unanimity produces attention in 
the jury to the case, and discussion of the subject among themselves. 
‘This I have no doubt may be true, but even with every degree of atten- 
tion and discussion, unanimity in general is morally impossible. They 
are not obvious questions of evidence or right, in which all men may 
agree, that comes most frequently before courts of justice ; but diffieult 
cases, in which the most conscientious and enlightened may differ in 
opinion. Out of twelve or fifteen persons there is always a risk that Lwo 
ur more may be the antipodes of moral and intellectual constitution to 
each other. Under the present system such individuals must yield un- 
convinced. It appears to me that, by leaving out the extremes, and re- 
quiring a majority of three-fourths, or some such proportion, the advantages 
of discussion would be gained, and the evil of the great body of the jury 
being forced into a verdiet by one obstinate individual, might be avoided. 
A proposition noluntarily assented to by nine men out of twelve, would 
be nearer the truth than one modified by mutual concessions to conciliate, 
but not to satisfy, the whole. 

Having now discussed the metaphysical faculties of Perception, Con- | 
ception, Imagination, Memory, and Judgment, and shown them to | 


which the metaphysicians were unacquainted, I proceed to notice severai 





mon systems of mental philosophy, and to refer them also to their princi- | 


ples in this science. 

CONSCIOUSNESS means the knowledge which the mind has of ite 
own existence and operations. Dr. Thomas Brown denies that it is a 
power, or anything different from sensation, emotion, or thought, exist- 
ing at any moment in the mind. It gives us no intimation of ‚the exis- 
tence of the organs, and reveals to us only the operations of our own minds 
leaving us entirely in the dark regarding the mental affeetions of others, 
where they differ from our own. Hence, by reflecting on consciousness, 
which the metaphysieians chiefly did, as their means of studying the 
mind, we can discover nothing concerning the organs by which the facnl- 
'ties act, and run great risk of forming erroneous views of human nature, 
by supposing mankind in general constituted exactly like ourselves. 

Each organ communicates consciousness of the feelings and ideas 
which it serves to manifest : thus, if the organ of Tune be extremely de- 
ficient, the individual will not be able to attain consciousness of melody ; 
a person in whom Conscientiousness is extremely small, will not be con- 
scious of the sentiment of justice, or of its obligations ; one in whom 
Veneration is very feeble, will not be conscious of the emotion of piety. 
If we place individuals so constituted in situations requiring vivid com 
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sciousness af ihese emotiuns for the direction of their conduct, we shall 
oe disappointed. The metaphysicians who studied the philosophy of 
nind by reflecting on their own consciousness, could not succeed in dis- 
sovering the primitive faculties, because they were not conscious of those 
whose organs were very deficient in their own brains, nor of those which did 
dot give their impulses in the retirement of a philosophical study ; such as 
Sombativeness, Secretiveness, and Acquisitiveness. Farther, conscious- 
uess being single, they could not discover a plurality of powers attached 
.o a variety of organs. On tbe other hand, when the organs are large and 
„he teinperament active, intense consciousness of the corresponding feel- 
'ngs and ideas is experienced ; and some persons, mistaking the emotions 
arising in this manner from Wonder, Veneration, and other faculties, for 
supernatural communications, fall into fanaticism and superstition. 

No satisfactory explanation has yet been given why consciousness Is 
single when the organs of all the mental faculties, external and internal, are 
double. There are cases on record of double consciousness, apparently 
from the two hemispheres of the brain being in opposite conditions. 
“ Tiedemann,” says Dr. Spurzheim, ‘“relates the case of one Moser, ho 
was insane on one side, and.observed his insanity with the other. Dr. 
Gall attended a minister similarly afllieted: for three years he heard 
himself reproached and abused on his left side ; with his right he com- 
monly appreciated the madness of his left side—sometimes, however, when 
feverish and unwell, he did not judge properly. Long after getting rid 
of this singular disorder, anger, or a greater indulgence in wine than usual, 
induced a tendency to relapse.”* Dr. Caldwell states, in allusion to these 
instances, that “ another case perfectly analogous, produced by a fall from 
a horse, exists in Kentucky, not far from Lexington.”’t I have received 
a communication of a case of a similar nature from a gentleman who was 
the subject of it. In a letter, dated 25th June, 1836, the Reverend R 
B writes to me thus: “ You have heard, no doubt, of persons being 
Jeranged with one hemisphere of the brain, and setting themselves right 
with the other. Gall and Tissot, I think, both mention such cases. A 
eircumstance, however, of this kind occurred to myself a few months 
ago, which may perhaps strike you as singular. I wasreading in my bed- 
room one night, after a day of unusually hard labour and excitement. 
All at once | seemed to read my author with two minds. To speak 
more intelligibly, I read at the same time asentence in my ordinary way, 
i. e., I understood the sense of what J was reading in a plain, ınatter-of- 
fact way, and I read it likewise in a more than usually imaginative way. 
There appeared to be two distinct minds, in fact, at work at. the same page, 
at the same time, which continued after I closed my book and went to 
bed. The next morning the sensation was gone, and I have not dis- 
tinetly experienced anything of the kind since. Do you not think that a 
different state of activity in tbe two hemispheres of the brain—perhaps 
in the region of Ideality and Marvellousness—may account for this? It 
!s certainly different from what is called double vision, for I felt conscious 
of reading only one page.” Additional facts, illustrative of divided con- 
s No’'sness, are given at pages 102 and 369. 

U, „as been argued by some skeptics that the human mind possesses no 
„ertain knowledge ; because, not only the senses and understanding 
occasionally deceive us, but even Consciousness itself gives false intima- 
tions: thus, a man whose leg has been amputated, is sometimes con- 
scious, years after the operation, of a pain in the toe of the lost foot; or 
a patiert suffering under chronic disease of the liver, feels no uneasiness 
in it, but is conscious of a pain at the top of the right shoulder. The 
answer to this argument is, that each nerve and faculty has received a 


* Phrenology, p. 37. + Elements of Phrenology, 2d edition, p. 82, 
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definite constitution, in virtue of which it gives certain intimatıons wnen 
affected in a particular manner ; when the nerve of the ıoe, for example, 
is affected, the nerve itself gives consciousness of pain, accompanied by 
an Instinctive reference to its seat. After the leg has been amputated, 
part of ıhe nerve remains, and, when affected in the same manner as 
while the toe existed, it communicates the impression which belonged to 
it ın its entire state. In this there is no deception ; because the nerve 
which originally intimmated pain in the toe, is affected in the same manner 
as it was wben the toe existed. In like manner, the liver itself possesses 


litıle sensibility, but the phrenie nerve which is ramified on it communi-_ 


cates with the shoulder ; and the nerve, being highly sensitive, ıs affected 


by the state of the liver, and produces pain in the shoulder. The nerve„_- 
in tlıis case is really affected, and the pain is the correct indication of its = 


state. It is the office of Oausality to discover the causes of these affec- 
tions, that of Consciousness being limited to the intimation of the sen- 
sations themselves. Every derangement of an organ of sensation or 
Perception is accompanied by disorder of consciousness to a correspond- 
ing*extent: thus, in jaundice the mind has consciousness of all objects 
being yellow ; in cases like that of Miss S. L., detailed on p. 359, there 
is consciousness of disturbed equiliorium ; in such cases as that of Mr. 
Macnish, p. 361, consciousness of hearing musie exists; but Causality 
refers these perceptions to diseases as their causes. When the derange- 
ment embraces the organs of Causality themselves, the power of discerimi- 
nating the impression to be a morbid one is lost, and insanity is established. 

It would be of much practical utility to teach individuals the depen- 
dence of consciousness on the states of the mental organs, as a means of 
:uducing them, when under morbid excitement, to distrust their own im- 
pressions, and seek relief from seusible advisers. In the present system 
of education, the connexion of the feelings and intellect with material 
organs is so totally overlooked, and every emotion and perception is 
represented as so purely ınental, that, when these become exalted or dis- 
ordered, it is extremely difhicult to enable the individual to comprehend 
how they can be delusive, orin any way affected by corporeal conditions: 
and hence he suffers much uneasiness in secret, avoids recourse to a phy- 
sicilan, and persists in acting on his morbid impressions as if they were 
sound; till at last disease is permanently established, which, under more 
enlightened guidance, might easily have been averted, or cut short at its 
comınencement. 

It is extremely difhicult to determine whether the feeling of personal 
identity indicated by the pronoun J is connected with a particular organ, 
ur the result of the general action of the whole organs. The reader is 
referred to what is said on this subject on pages 102, 185, 312. 

ATTENTION is not a faculty of the mind, but consists merely in the 
application oFthe_knowing or reflecting faculties to their Objects. Thus, 
the faculty of Tune, excited by melody, atiends to notes; Caüsility, ad- 


.. dressed by a demonstration, attends to the steps of the argument; and 
the other faculties of the ıntellect, in like manner, attend to their various 
“ objects. Concentrativeness gives continuity to the impressions of the 


faculties, Individuality and Eventuality direct them to their objects, and 
Firmness maintains them in a state of application—and these greatly aid 
attention; but still attention, in itself, is a mere act of the different in- 
tellectual faculties, and not the attribute of any particular power, esta- 
plished exclusively for its production. 


ASSOCIATION. The metaphysicians have endeavoured, by reflect-_ 


ing on their own consciousness, to discover universal laws, by which the 
succession of ideas in mankind in general is regulated. They imagine 
our thoughts to follow each other in an established order, and have at- 


ur 
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tempted to find out the causes and circumstances which determine the 
train. Success in such an attempt appears to me to be impossible. If 
we wished to ascertain the laws by which the succession of notes emitted 
by an /Bolian harp is regulated, we should endeavour to discover the 
causes which produced them. Similar causes, acting in similar eireum- 
stances, produce similar effects ; but if we vary one circumstance out of 
a thousand, we cannot caleulate on the result. Now, the causes which 
determine the succession of notes from an /Eolian harpare, the structure 
of the harp, the impetus of the air, and the order in which it excites the 
various strings. Render all these circumstances the same in the case of 
every harp, and the same succession of notes may be assuredly predicted. 
But ifthe air, that emblem of inconstancy, does not blow twice with the 
same force on the same spot in a month, or will not excite the same 
strings twice in the same order of succession in a year; and if no two 
/Eolian harps can be made, in every particular of string, form, and sub- 
stance, alike—who, by observing the notes arising from one harp, will 
succeed in unfolding the laws by which the succession of notes from 
Arolian harps in general may be determined, whatever may be their size, 
structure, and number of strings, and the ceireumstances in which they 
are placed? This illustration is completely applicable to the case of the 
intellectual faculties. Ideas are affections of these, just as notes are affec- 
tions of the strings of the harp. These affections may arise from the 
internal activity of the faculties, or from impressions made on them by 
external objects; and there is as little regularity in the order in which 
the exeitement oceurs, as in the breathing of the air onthestrings. And, 
lastly, if harps may vary in structure, human beings do positively differ 
in the relative strength of their powers. Hence the same impressions 
must produce very different effects, or introduce very different ideas into 
minds dissimilarly constituted ; and how, amid such a countless variety 
of causes, can similarity of effects be expected? 

If we place a number of persons on a hill-top, say Arthur’s Seat, over- 
looking a champaign country and the sea, and bid each declare his 
thoughts, we shall find that one, with Ideality predominant, will think 
of the magnificence of nature, the boundless extent of the ocean, the 
vastness of the mountains; and, on recalling the scene, these ideas and 
emotions will be associated with it in his mind : another, with great 
Causality and Constructiveness, and little Ideality, will admire the skill 
which he sees displayed in the cultivation of the fields, and in the con- 
struction of the houses and the ships : one, with Benevolence large, will 
think of the happiness enjoyed by the people who inhabit the plain: 
another, with Acquisitiveness active, will thınk how the various branches 
of industry will pay: öne, with a strong Veneration, will probably take 
occasion to admire the greatness and goodness of God ; and some youth- 
ful lover may seize the opportunity afforded by the remoteness of the spot 
from human observation, to declare a passion for the lovely companion 
of his excursion. Now, the metaphysician expects to find out laws, by 
which, on Arthur’s Seat being afterward mentioned in the presence of 
these individuals, the train of the thoughts of each in relation to it will 
be regulated ; and he hopes to arrive at this result, by studying the train 
which arises in his own mind on the hill being referred to as an object 
of thought. Such an expectation must necessarily be futile. Bach of 
the individuals supposed world, on the mention of the hill, experience a 
train of ideas corresponding to the first impressions which he received 
from it, and nothing can be more dissimilar than these. As well, there- 
fore, (to use the words of an ingenious phrenologist,) may we expect, by 
studying the forms and hues of the clouds which flit along the sky to-day, 
:o be able to disc ver laws by which their succession will be regulated 
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to-morıow ; as, by reflecting on the ideas which pass ın one mind, to 


discover links of association, by which ideas in the minds of mankind in 
general will be uniformly connected, and introduced in a determinate 
succession. 

Mr. Stewart, in his Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
(chap. v., part ii., sect. ill.,) speaks of “the association of ideas operatiug 
in producing new principles of.action,” and names avarice as one of them. 
He says, that “ it cannot be doubted that this principle of action is artifi- 
cıal ;”’ (p. 392.) In the same page he adds, that “there must be some 
limit, beyond which the theory of association caunot possibly be carried ; 
for the explanation which it gives, of the formation of new principles of 
action, proceeds on the supposition that there are other principles pre- 
viously existing in the mind. The great question, then, is, when are we 
arrived at this limit? or, in other words, when are we arrived” (not ut 
the primitive Jaculties, but) “at the simple and original luws of our con- 
stitution ?” “It is on account of the enjoyments,” says he, “ which it 
enables us to purchase, that money is originally desired ; and yet, in pro- 
cess of time, by means of the agreeable impressions which are associated 
with it, it comes to be desired for its own sake ; and even continues to be 
an object of our pursuit long after we have lost all relish for those enjoy- 
ments which it enables us to command.” The erroneous nature of this 
mode of philosophizing may be illustrated by directing our attention to the 
mental organs. Is it conceivable that any habits of association should 
create a new organ? and yet this is what Mr. Stewart's hypothesis neces- 
sarily leads to, if by principles of action he means faculties of the mind. 
The love of distinction, for example, is a primitive desire arising from 
Love of Approbation, and it has a specific organ. Money serves to gra- 
tify ıhis desire. According to Mr. Stewart, however, there is no organ 
giving rise to the love of money: but, in consequence of “the agree- 
able ımpressions which are associated with it,” as a means of gratifying 
the love of distinction, the love of money becomes itself a new principle 
of action ; and, as all principles of action have organs, it must be presumed 
to create an organ for itself. This new organ, we must suppose, causes 
money ‘to be an object of our pursuit long after we have lost all relish 
for those enjoyments which it enables us to command,” and which first 
called the organ into existence. 

It is evident that Mr. Stewart never saw clearly the difference between 
pritnitive faculties and their modes of action, and that he did not compre- 
hend the real philosophy of association. "The new principles of action sup- 
posed by Mr. Stewart and other metaphysical authors to be produced by 
association, are either primitive propensities or sentiments, which they 
have erroneously imagined to be factitious, or the results merely of com- 
binations in action among the primitive powers. Mr. Stewart, as we have 
seen, describes the love of money, and Sir James Mackintosh states con- 
science, as new principles ofactıon produced by association, both of which, 
however, are referrible directly to primitive faculties having distinet organs. 
Mr. Stewart regards the power of Taste as a faculty formed by particular 
habits of study, whereas Taste is not a primitive faculty at all, bür"the 
result of harmonious action in the primitive powers. “Mr. Stewart also, 
as remarked on p. 258, confounds, throughout his writings, primitive 
faculties, modes of action, laws of action, and results of combinations of 
facalties ; mistaking the one for the other, and applying the same language 
to all, in such a manner as to set consistency at defiance. 

Althengh it is in vain to expect to find any law or principle regulating 
the association of one idea with another, the mutual influence of organs 
by association is determinate. There are also natural associations be- 
tween certair external objects and the internal faculties : and, lastly, arti- 
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Hcıal associations may be formed between objects and the feelings of the 
mind ; and the laws which regulate the constitution of these associations 
are ascertainable and interesting. Let us, therefore, inquire briefly into 
these laws of association. 

First, in regard to single organs. Each, by frequently repeating any 
given mode of action, comes to perform it with greater facility and rapı- 
dity. For every idea formed and every emotion felt, (here must be an 
affection of an organ. If, therefore, any organ has been trained to act in 
a certain manner—as the organ of Language to repeat certain verses, or 
the organ of Tune to reproduce a certain air—it will acquire additional 
facility in repeating the act; or, in other words, the verses or notes will 
be presented in the order of succession, or be associated, so that, when 
one is produced, the others will have the tendency to follow in the accus- 
tomed order of succession. 

Secondly, We are able to perform anew, when we wish to do so, any 
voluntary motion which we have performed before. This shows that the 
nerves of motion are so associated or connected with the organs of the 
mind, as to be at the command of the will. 

In the third place, by conceiving an object in distress, we can raise the 
emotion of pity in the mind ; by conceiving a splendid scene in nature, 
wecan excitethe emotions of sublimity and beauty produced by Ideality ; 
by reading a terrific story, we are able to experience the chilling emotions 
of fear creeping along thenerves. These facts point out a close connex- 
ion between the organs of intellect and those of the different propensities 
‚and sentiments. Indeed, in the dissection of the brain, the closest rela- 
tion between its different parts is perceived, combined with arrangements 
for separate functions ; but this is connexion rather than association. 

Farther, in surveying the cerebral organs, we perceive them to be 
beautifully associated, in point of arrangement, for the purposes of mutual 
assistance in their action. “ When I began,” says Mr. Scottp* “to con- 
sider the schedule or map presented to us by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 
I could at first see none of this beauty in it. In looking over their list of 
powers, I could observe no order or connexion between them. The whole 
presented to me a rude appearance, quite different, as I then thought, 
from what iscommonly found in nature. Aftera more attentive conside- 
ration, however, light began to dawn upon me, and, beginning to consider 
the faculties in a certain.way, and to group them after a certain order, the 
whole gradually formed themselves before me into a system of surprising 
symmetry ; and, like the disjointed parts of an anamorphosis, when seen 
from the proper point of view, collecting themselves into one elegant de- 
sign, delighted me with the appearance of that very order and beauty which 
] should beforehand have expected to find in them. In a scheme such as 
this, where we find powers which are analogous, which resemble one 
another in their nature and uses, or which act upon, and co-operate with, 
one another, or mutually aid and assist, or control and balance, eachother, . 
we should naturally expect the organs of these powers to be situated near 
one another, and in such a way as either to adjoin, or at least to admit of 
an easy communication. Accordingly, we find this to bethe case.’”’” Im- 
mediately above Amativeness, for example, we see, in the bust, Philopro- 3 
genitiveness, giving the love of offspring, and Adhesiveness, producing — 
the propensity to attachment, the three together constituting the grrup 
of the domestic feelings. Next to them we find Combativeness as if there —<. 
were no dearer objects than those for which our courage could be exerted. 
Adjoining to Combativeness is Destructiveness ; the former giving bold- 

* Observations on Phrenology, as affording a Systematic View of Human Na: 
ture. Edinburgh, 1822. Dr. Gall has a section on this subject, Sur les Fonc 
rions du Cerveau, tome iil., p- 206. 
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ness to meet the enemy, the latter putting peril in the onset, and threat- 
ening him with destruction, 

Amid the difficulties of life it is necessary to use, not only cautıon, put 
also so much of secrecy regarding our own purposes, as not to carry “ our 
hearts on our sleeves for daws to peck at,” and we find Secretiveness 
surmounted by, and in, juxtaposition with Cautiousness. 

Turning to the region of the sentiments, we find Veneration, which 
produces the tendency to religion, surrounded by Benevolence, Hope, 
Perseverance, and Justice ; or the fountains of the whole charities and 
‚duties of life associated in a group, and beautifully arranged for recipro- 
cal aid and combined action. 

We find Ideality approaching these, but a little below them, yet so near 
to, and above, Constructiveness as to elevate its designs. Ideality also 
adjoins to Wit and Tune, as if to give soul and fancy to poetry. 

In like manner, we find the organs which simply perceive, or the know- 
ing organs, arranged together, along the superciliary ridge, and those of 
reflection occupying the summit c ıhe forehead, like the powers which 
govern and direct the whole. 

Mr. Scott, after exhibiting these views, observes, that such an arrange- 
ment is more beautiful, systematic, and appropriate, than huınan ingenuity 
could have devised ; and taken in connexion with the fact, that the organs 
were discovered at different times, and in separate situations, and that 
order and beauty appeared only after the ultimate filling up of the greater 
part of the brain had taken place, it affords a strong argument a priori, that 
ihe organs were discovered, not invented, and that the system is the work 
of Nature, and not of Dis. Gall and Spurzheim. 

In treating of the organ of Language, I have explained the association 
of Ideas with signs. I may here add, that the science of Mnemonies is 
founded on this power of tlıe mind to associate ideas with other ideas, or 
with arbitrary signs. In devising means for aiding the memory, it ought 
constantly to be kept in view, that every individual will, with the greatest 
ease, associate ideas with such external objects as he has the greatest 
natural facility in perceiving. For example, sometimes notions of place 
are used as the medium of recalling the ideas which we wish to remember, 
The room is divided, in imagination, into compartments, and the first topie 
of the discourse is placed in the first compartment, the second in the 
second, and so on ; so that, by going over the spaces, the different heada 
of the discourse with which they were. associated will be recalled. It is 
obvious, however, that it is only when Locality is large that such a device 
can be serviceable ; because, if this faculty be weak, it will be as difficult 
to imagine and recollect the position of the compartments as the discourse 
itself. If, in like manner, numbers be resorted to as the connecting me- 
dium, with the view that, on hearing one idea which we wish to recollect, 
we shall associate it with the number one, and, on hearing another which we 
wish to recollect, we shall associate it the number two—-it is obvious, that, 
unless the faculty of Number be powerful, this will be a more difhicult task 


than that of simple recollection. Hence, different modes of recollection 


should be used for different individuals. He who has Number most powerful, 
will associate words most easily with numbers; he who has Form most 
energetic, will associate words most easily with figures ; he who has Lo- 
cality most vigorous, will associate words most easily with positions ; and 
he who has Tune most powerful, will associate words most easily with 
musical notes Hence, also, the influence of associations on our judg- 
ment ıs acconnted for. He in whom Veneration is powerful, and te 
whom the image of a saint has been from infancy presented as an object 
to be venerated, experiences an instantaneous and involuntary emotion 
of Veneration every time the image is presented to him, or a concept.on 
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ef it formed ; because it is now the sign which exeites in hira that erno- 
tion, altogether independently ofreflection. Until we can break this asso- 
ciation, and prevent the conception of the image from operating as a sign 
to excite the faculty of Veneration, we shall never succeed in bringing 
his understanding to examine the real attributes of the object itself, and 
to perceive its want of every quality that ought justly to be venerated. 
In the same way, when a person is in love, the percepilon or conceplion 
of the object beloved stirs up the faculties which feel into vivid action ; 
the cousequent emotion is so delightful, and the reflecting faculties have 
so little consciousness that the real source of the faseination is In the 
faculties which feel, that it is impossible to make the lover see the object 
with the eyes of a disinterested spectator. If we could once break the 
association between the object and the faculties which feel, the reflecting 
faculties would then perforın their functions faithfully, and the object 
would be seen in its true colours. But, while we are unableto break this 
link and to prevent this fascination, we may reason ad sempiternum, and 
our conclusions willnever appear to be sound ; because ıhe premises, that 
is, the appearance of the object, will never be the same to the party most 
interested in the argument, and to us. 

Thus, the associations which mislead the judgment, and perpetuate 
prejudices, as those of words or things with feelings or senliments, and 
not associations of conceptions with conceptions, or merely of ideas with 
ideas. The whole classes of ideas formed by the knowing and reflecting 
faculties may be associated ad infinitum, and no moral prejudices will arise, 
if these ideas do not become linked with the propensities and sentiments 

In studying the laws of association, therefore, we must go beyond the 
ideas themselves, and consider the faculties which forın them. If the 
faculties be kept in view, the whole phenomena of association will appear 
lucid and intelligible; and we shall find nature confirming our principles, 
because they will be founded on her laws. We shall see the individual 
who has the reflecting faculties most powerful, associating ideas according 
to the relation of necessary consequence ; we shall perceive him who has 
the knowıng faculties most powerful, associating ideas according to the 
relations of time, place, and circumstances ;* and very often, though not 
always, we shall find each individual associating with most facility, and 
recollecting most perfectly, those ideas which minister to the gratification 
of his most powerfül propensities or sentimments. If we seek only for 
relations among individual ideas themselves, or for general laws, accord- 
ing to which ideas are associated in all individuals, our researches will 
never be crowned with success. No stronger proof of this fact could ba 
found than the circumstance, that, although different individuals will use 
the same process of reasoning to produce the same conviction, yet no two 
will state their arguments ın the same words, nor make use of the same 
illustrations. The general similarity of the reasoning process depends on 
the similarity of the constitution of the faculties which reason ; but diffe- 
rences in words and illustration arise from particular combination of organ 
belonging to different individuals, and from the eircumstances in which 
they have been placed, which afford materials of thought in some degree 
peculiar to each. 

In all ages unprincipled individuals have availed themselves of the law 
of association before explained, to enslave the minds of their fellow-men. 
By means of early impressions they have connected certain practices and 
notions favourable to their own power, with the sentiments of Cautious- 
ness, Conscientiousness, and Veneration in the people, and thereby caused 
them to fear objects existing only in imagination, and to perform actions 
inconsistent with the welfare of society. Phrenology will tend to bring 


* See examples of association of colours on page 292 of this work. 
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this species of tyıanny toan end. Each faeulty has a sphere of legıtı. 
mate action, established by the Creator, which is in harmony with every 
interest that He acknowledges as pure and beneficial ; but there is also a 
boundless field of abuse of each, favourable to base and selfish purposes. 
While the faculties themselves, and their relations to each other and to 
external objects, are unknown, and the human intellect is uncultivated and 
Ignorant, it is extremely difhicult for ordinary minds to distinguish aceurately 
the boundaries of right; and hence a wide door is opened to abuse of 
every power. From this cause error is largely mixed up with truth, and 
deliberately so, by the unprincipled, who hope to profit by delusion. Hence 
the opinions and institutions of society in most countries present a feeble 
and ınconsistent appearance. In the moral world, in consequence of our 
own Ignorance, we perceive little of that magnifiecient power and coınpre- 
hensive design, applied by the Deity for benevolent ends, which are so 
conspicuous in physical creation. Inthis state of things it is not difheult 
to impress false and prejudicial notions on the minds of youth, and to 
support them through life by observances fitted to give them permanence ; 
and on this basis individual interest erects its baneful structures. But 
when the faculties and their relations shall be generally studied, and 
knowledge of their legitimate spheres of action shall be obtained, the dis- 
covery will be made, that creation is constituted in harınony only with their 


proper manifestations; and then acute perception of right, with high’ 


determination to pursue it, will take the place of groping blindness and 
irresolute imbecility, which now characterize the moral aspects of society 
in many countries of the world. 

In treating of the circumstances which modify the effects of size upon 
the power of the celebral organs,* I enumerated “ constitution, health, 
exercise, excitement from without, and, in some cases, the mutual influ- 
ence of the organs.” The effects of the first three circumstances were 
considered in the introductory chapter ; and in the present section | have 
introduced various observations on the othertwo. T'helaws ofthe mutual 
influence of the organs form a department of Phrenology to which close 
and particular attention has been too little directed. Mr. Robert Cox, 
however, has recently been engaged with the investigation of these laws, 
and some of his conclusions are published in T’he Phrenological Journal. 
“ There are different ımodes,” he observes, “in which one cerebral organ 
may be said to influence another. First, it may restrain us from actıng 
under the other’s impulse, without in any degree lessening the force of 
that impulse itself; as when a person who ardently desires to strike his 
neighbour is prevented by Cautiousness from gratifying this inelination 
Or, in the second place, it may direct the other to seek gratifhication 
in a particular line of conduct ; as when an avaricious man is led by 
Censcientiousness to amass wealth by honest industry rather than by theft. 
In such cases, however, it is only the result of the activity that is modified, 
not the activity itself ; so that, strietly speaking, the mutual influence of 
the organs is the production, increase, diminution, or extinction of the 
activity of one organ, consequent upon certain states of other organs. As 
already hinted, this department of Phrenology, though a most interesting 
field of inquiry, has hitherto been greatly overlooked Dr. Spurzheim 
adverts to it in a brief and somewhat unsatisfactory manner in his work 
on EyJucation, a chapter of wnich is devoted to ‘the mutual influence of 
the faculties as a means of excitement ;’ and the subject is touched upon 


‚in a cursory way also by Mr. Combe, in his analysis of Association in the 


“ System of Phrenology.’ It is intricate and bewildering in no ordinary 
degree, but, being als» of’ very great importance, obviously deserves to be 
minutely and carefully investigated. Ihave of late bestowed considerable 


* See Introduction, p. 48. 
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ettestion upan this department of the physiology of the brain, and am 
convinced that phrenologists may labour in it with every encouragement 
to hope for useful and valuable discoveries. Such data as I have been 
able to colleet appear to show that the mutual influence of the organs is 
regulated by general laws—which, however, are, for special purposes, 
subject to ınodification by particular laws, regulating only certaın organs. 
My speculations concerning the former class of laws here alluded to, 
although they have made some progress, are not yet sutficiently mature 
for publication ; but, in regard to at least one department of the particu- 
lar laws, precise and definite conclusions are believed to have been arrived 
at.”’* The laws whose existence Mr. Cox conceives himself to have 
established are, Ist, That, when any of our faculties is pained or disagree- 
ably active, Destructiveness is excited sympathetically, in a degree varying 
with the intensity of the existing pain ; and, 2dly, That, by a law per- 
fectly analogous, the organ of Benevolence receives excitement from the 
agreeable or pleasurable action of the organs of the other mental powers. 
In support of these propositions Mr. Cox has adduced many facts and 
arguments, for which F am obliged to refer to the pages of the Journal.t 

PASSION is the highest degree of activity of every faculty ; and the 
passions are as different as the faculties: T'hus, a passion for glory is 
the result of a high activity of the Love of Approbation ; a passion for 


money, of Acquisitiveness; a passion for music, of the faculty of Tune; 


a passion for metaphysics, of Causality. Lord Byron says, “I can never 
get people to understand that poetry is the expression of excited passion ; 


‚and that there is no such thing as a life of passion, any morethan a con- 
tinuous earthquake, or an eternal fever.”] This is correct ; but, among- 


the faculties excited to passion, Ideality must be one before beautiful or 


exquisite poetry can be produced. Hence there can be no such thing as... 


factitious passions, although such are spoken of in various books. Man 
zannot alter his nature ; and every object that he can desire must be 
desired in consequence of its tending to gratify some natural faculty. 
“Locke, and many modern writers,” says Dr. Spurzheim, “ maintain 
that children are destitute of passion; and it is true, that there is. in 
adults, one passion which is not observed in children, the passion of love. 
There have been, however, some individuals who, at three or four years 
of age, have felt passionately this propensity ; and, in general, the greater 
number of inclinations manifest themselves with energetic activity in 
children. The opponents of Phrenology, for the most part, confound the 
objects upon which the particular faculties act at different ages, with the 
inclinationsthemselves. Children, it is true, have no inclination to defraud 
the orphan of his inheritance, or to conquer kingdoms; but they some- 
times deceive one another for a bird’s nest; they fight for playthings, and 
they are proud to occupy the first place at school.” The same faculties 
which give desires for these objects, when differently directed in after-life, 
produce the various passions which characterize our maturer vears. The 
boy who is extremely mortified at. losing a place, and burns with desire to 
stand at the top of his class, will not be destitute of ambition when a man. 
PLEASURE and PAIN are affections of every faculty. Each, when 
indulged in its natural action, says Dr Spurzheim, feels pleasure ; when 
disayreeably affected, feels pain: consequently the kinds of pain and plea- 
sure are as numerous asthe faculties. Hence one individual delights in 


‚ generously pardoning offences, and another in taking revenge:: one is happy 


in the possession of riches, and another glories in disdaining the vanities 
of mankind.” Thus, “ pain and pleasure are the result, and not the cause, 
of the particular facu ties.” 


# Phrenolagical Journal, vol. ix., " 403. + See vol. ix., p. 408; and vol.x.,p. }- 
1 Letter 436, Moore’s Life, vol. v., p. 197 
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PATIENCE and IMPATIENCE. Patieuce, as a positive feeling 
arises from a large developement of Benevolence, Veneration, Hope, Gon- 
scientiousness, and Firmness, combined with small Self-Esteem. This 
combination is accompanied with meekness, humility, constancy, and 
resignation ; the constituent elements of a patient and enduring spirit. 
Apathy may arise from a highly Iymphatic temperament, or great deficiency 
of brain. By persons ignorant of human nature, this state is sometimes 
mistaken for patience ; just as the extinction of thought and feeling in a 
nation is called by a despot repose. 

An individual possessing an active temperament, and Self-Esteem, 
Combativeness, and Destructiveness larger than Benevolence, Venera- 
tion, and Conscientiousness, will be impatient of opposition and contra- 
diction; one in whom Tune, Time, and Ideality are large, will be impatient 
of bad music; one in whom Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and Caus- 
ality are large, will be impatient of hypoeritical and selfish conduet. If 
the nervous and sanguine temperaments predominate, the organs will be 
very active, and the individual will be impatient of all slow prosing 
movements, whether in speech or in actions. 

JOY and GRIEF. Mr. Hume enters into a very accurate and refined 
analysis, to show that grief and joy are merely mixtures of hope and fear. 
After treating of several passions, he continues thus: * None of these 
passions seem to contain anything curious or remarkable, except hope and 
fear, which, being derived from the probability of any good or evil, are 
mixed passions, that merit our attention.” 

“ Probability,”’ says he, “ arises from an opposition of contrary chances 
or causes, by which the mind is nor allowed to fix on either side, but is 
incessantly tossed from one to another, and is determined one moment to 
consider an object as existent, and another moment as the contrary.” 

‘“Suppose, then, that the object concerning which we are doubtful 
produces either desire or aversion, it is evident that, according as the mind 
turns itself to one side or the other, it must feel a momentary impression 
of joy Or sorrow.” i 

*“ The passions of fear and hope may arise when the chances are equal 
on both sides, and no superiority can be discovered in one above the other. 
Nay, in this situation the passions are rather the strongest, as the mind 
has then the least foundation to rest upon, and is tossed with the greatest 
uncertainty. Throw in a superior degree of probability to the side of 
grief, you immediately see that passion diffuse itself over the composition, 
and tincture it with fear. Increase the probability, and by that means the 
grief; the fear prevails still more, till at last it runs insensibly, as the joy 
continually dimirishes, into pure grief. After you have brought it to this 
situation, diminish the grief by a contrary operation to that which increased 
it, to wit, by diminishing the probability on the melancholy side, and you 
will see the passion clear every moment, till it changes insensibly into 
hope ; which again runs, by slow degrees, into joy, as you increase that 
part of the composition by the increase of the probability.” Mr. Hume 
soncludes by this question : “ Are not these as plain proofs that the pas- _ 
sions of fear and hope are mixtures of grief and joy, as in opties it is a 
proof that a coloured ray of the sun, passing through a prism, is a com- 

osition of two others, when, as you diminish or increase the quantity of 
either, you find it prevail proportionally, more or less, in the composition ?’'* 

These views are exceedingly ingenious, and, to a certain extent, sound ; 
but Phrenology presents us with a still more distinet and accurate eluci- 
dation of the nature of grief and joy. Each propensity desires to attain 
its object, and the attainment aflords to the mind a feeling of gratification. 
&cquisitiveness desires wealth ; Love of Approbation longs for praise and 


* Fume's Dissertation on the Passions, sect. i 
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distinction, and Self-Esteem pants for authority »r independence. The 


obtaining of wealth gratifies Acquisitiveness ; this is attended with a plea- - 


sing emotion, and this emotion constitutes joy. The losıng of wealth roba 
Acquisitiveness of its object; this, again, is accompanied with a painful 
emotion, which is grief. The same remarks may be applied to Love of 
Approbation, Self-Esteem, or Philoprogenitiveness. When a lovely child 
is born, the delight experienced by the parents will be in proportion to the 
ardour of their desire for offspring ; or, in other words, their joy will be 
great in proportion to the gratification of their Philoprogenitiveness. If 
they lose the child, their grief will be severe in proportion to the intensity 
of this feeling, lacerated by theremoval ofitsobjeet. Inall these instances 
we find joy.and grief existing without involving either hope or fear. 

Let us now advazt “0 Mr. Hume’s analysis. Cautiousness and Hope 
are both pritnitive sentiments, the former producing fear, and the latier an 
emotion sui generis, attended with delight. Both have relation to future 
objects, and in this respect differ from the other faculties, the gratiication 
of which relates to present time ; but this eircumstance does not change 
the laws of their operation. If the prospect of future evil be presented 
to the mind, it exeites Cautiousness, and fear is produced; this emotion 
is painful, but fear is not grief. It is to be observed, however, that there 
must be the fear of something ; and as evil is that which causes a dis- 
agreeable affection of some primitive faculty, of Acquisitiveness or Philo- 
progenitiveness, for example, Cautiousness is rarely affected alone, but 
generally in conjunction with some other power. Thus, if a son be sick, 
Cautiousness fears that he will die, and Philoprogenitiveness is painfully 
affected by the prospect of that event— which painful emotion is grief. 
Here fear and grief are conjoined ; but they arise from different sources, 
and, although the fear cannot exist without grief in some degree or other, 
yet the grief might exist without the fear; and would do so, if the child 
were carried in a corpse without a moment’s warning. In the saıne way, 
it a person hope, he must hope for something. If for gaining a thousand 
pounds, the prospect gratifies Acquisitiveness, and this is joy. Here ıhe 
active Hope and gratified Acqnisitiveness mingle in producing joy, but 
still the sources of the joy and hope are separate ; and if the money were 
realized, joy would exist without the hope, älıthough hope can scarcely be 
active without joy. The principles here unfolded will be found to eluci- 
date every instance of the operation of hope and fear, joy and grief, which 
can be supposed ; and this ıs a strong proof that we have found the truth. , 
They explain beautifully, for instance, how, with many individuals, the 


| antıcıpation of good is more delightful than the enjoyment of it. If Ac- | 


ı quisitiveness and Hope be both strong, the prospect of gain exeites and | 


gratifies both Jaculties at once ; whereas, the actual attainment pleases uniy 
4equisitiveness, and excludes hope. But Hope being not less than Acquisi- 
tiveness a source of pleasure, it is easy to conceive that the exercıse of both 
must be more delightful than that of either separately ; and that, when Hope 
is dropped from the combination, a great part of the pleasure will be gone. 

The converse of this holds equally good. The prospect of distant evil 
is more painful than the experience of it when actually present. While 
the loss of a child is contemplated at a distance, Cautiousness, if large, 
adds its melancholy and heart-sinking fears to the pains of a wounded 
Philoprogenitiveness ; but when the event happens, the influence of Cau- 
tiousness is withdrawn, Philoprogenitiveness alone suffers, and the actual 
distress is frequently less grievous than the antıcipation of it. 

Great wisdom and benevolence on the part of the Creator are displayed 
im this constitution of our minds; for we are thereby prompted, with 
double ardour, to avoid evil, while it is vet at a distance, and subject te 
eontrol from our efurts. 
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SYMPATHY* may be defined to be a fellow-feeling in one person, 
with emotions experienced by another. By attending to the laws which 
regulate the activity of the mental faculties, we shall discover the true 
nature of this affectien, and the circumstances most favourable to its 
oceurrence. 

Every internal faculty, like each of the external senses, ıs most power- 
fully and most agreeably roused to activity by the direct presentment of 
its own objects ; Cautiousness, for instance, by the aspect of danger ; 
Benevolence, by that of suffering; and so on. Hence, if two individuals 
vf nearly sitnilar constitutions of mind be exposed to the operation of the 
same external causes, the same faculties being called into activity in both, 
will give rise to similar emotions; and they may then be said to sympa- 
thize with each other. This is one kind of sympathy, but it is not the 
state of mind to which that term is most correctly applied. 

The next source of stimulus to the faculties is that afforded by Natural 
Language. When any faculty is predominantly active, it givesa peculiar 
expression to the features and certain determinate attitudes to the body, 
the import of which is intuitively understood by all who possess the same 
faculty even ina moderate degree. Thus, Self-Esteem, being predomi- 
nantly active, communicates to the body a cold, formal, erect, and haughty 
air. This air is recognised intuitively by the spectator as indicating ex- 
cessive pride in the individual who exhibits it; and it is called the natural 
language of Self-Esteem.+ Now, by alaw of our constitution, the natural 
language of any active faculty invariably excites the same faculty to action, 
and, consequently, gives rise to the same emotions, in the minds of those 
who witness it. The forbidding strut of great Self-Esteein, for instance, 
in a person whom we never saw before, addresses itself dıreetly to our 
Self-Esteem ; we instinctively draw up, and feel moved to support our 


own consequence by a coldness proportioned to his. In like manner, 


when we meet, for the first time, with a person whose countenance and 


_gestures express kindness, candour, and open-hearted friendship, which are 
the natural language of active Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and Adhe- 


siveness, the same emotions are excited in ourselves, and we instinctively 
return his advances with a kindness corresponding to his own + Or, let 


* I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. A. Combe for the following observa 
tions on Sympathy. A 

t See Remarks on the Natural Language of the Faculties, p. 106. 

I These phenomena are differently explained by Mr. Robert Cox, who re 
sgards the influence of the law of sympathy as less extensive ; but his remarks 
do not appear to me to be entirely sound. Commenting on the above passage 
in the text, he says: “It appears to me that these effectstake place, not un- 
der the operation of any such law as thatimagined by Dr. Combe, but simply 
because the natural language conveys a meanıng caleulated to rouse the cor- 
responding faculty in the spectator. T'he forbidding strut of Self-Esteem 
calls that sentiment into action in ourselves only in so far as it is significant 
to us of an insult or assumption of superiority on the part of the strutter— 
these being directly caleulated to stimulate the faculty in us, just as by a fine 
landscape the sentiment of ldeality is called into play. 'T'hatthe mere natu- 
ral language of Self-Esteem does not exeite the same faculty in the spectators, 
is obvious from the fact, that where eircumstance put all reference to self out 
of the question, no such consequence ensues: thus, though we see an actor 
on the stage exhibiting in perfection the natural language of arrogance, yet, 
being ourselves not in the least offended by the exhibition, we experience no 
ınclination to “draw up,” but are satisfied with laughing heartily. In like 
manner, we may see one man strutting up to another on the street, without 
feeling at all disposed to imitate his carriage ; though, if ourselves strutted up 
to, Self-Esteem is touched by the insult, and its natural language of course 
is exhibited. That this is the consequence of the unceremonious treatment 
alone, and not of mere perception of the natural language, appears from this, 
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us imagine that we hurry to meet a friend whem we expect to find all 
happiness and gayety, and that, instead of this, seriousness, anxiety, and 
grief are depicted on the countenance, and indicated by his gestures, 
Ihese being the natural language of Cautiousness and other faculties pain- 
fully affected, will call up a corresponding affection of the same faculties 
in our minds, and, without knowing what has distressed him, our features 
und attitudes will instantly assuıne an expression consonant with his own. 
It is to this involuntary and almost unconscious communication of feelings 
and e:notions from the mind of one individual to that of auother, through 
the mediuın of natural language, that the term Sympathy is most properly 
applied. 

An excellent illustration of this kind of sympathy is to be found in the 
eifects of a panic, or excessively excited Cautiousness, in one individual, 
exciting the same feeling in all who behold it. The very sight of a panic- 
stricken person, when we do not know the cause which has given rise to 
the aların, excites a general uneasiness about our own safety ; and if a 
great number of persons together, and at the same instant, perceive the 
terrified expression, it instantly rouses the faculty of Oautiousness to its 
highest pitch of activity in all of them, and produces the most intense 
feelings of dread and alarm. Such are the causes and origin of panics 
in battles and in mobs ; and hence the electric rapidity with which passions 
of every kind pervade and agitate the minds of assembled multitudes. 

Another and very familiar example of this kind of sympathy may be 
seen in a crowded city. Let any one in passing along London bridge, 
for instance, stop short, and turn up his face, with his mouth half open, 
as if stupified with wonder and amazement ; and immediately the same 
expression, being the natural language of Individuality and Wonder, will be 
transferred to the countenances of zine-tenths of the passengers, not one 
of whom, of course, will be able to assign any direct cause for the emotion 
with which his mind will be filled. As the propensities and sentiments 
employ the intellect to minister to their gratification, if the wag happen to 
say that it is something vastly surprising in the heavens which attracts 
his gaze, the majority of the curious in wonders will soon, by astretch of 
intellectual conception, come to perceive something where nothing actual- 
ly exists. 

True sympathy, then, arises from the natural language of any active 
feeling in one individual exciting the same feeling in another, “ antece- 
dently to any knowledge of what excited it in the person principally con- 
cerned ;” and, therefore, as the stimulus of natural language is secondary 
or inferior in power to that derived from the direct presentment of the 
objects of any faculty, it iseasy to explain why the person who feels sym- 


that an insult given quite unintentionally, and with the kindest and most re- 
spectful air, has exactly the same effect. Ishallnever forget the air of offend- 
ed dignity with which a gentleman in a publie office “ drew up,” when, in a 
moment of abstraction, half a crown was offered him as a compensation for 
his eivility in showing the building. So it is likewise with Destructiveness 
and Benevolence. We may see a man furiously enraged, without having our 
own Destructiveness exeited in the least; while the tenth part of the con- 
comitant verbal abuse, iflavished on ourselves, would imnıediately kindle our 
wrath into a flame. 'Thus also, the natnral language of Benevolence fails to 
excite tlıat faculty in us, if we are aware that the appearance is merely as- 
sumed. An open, sincere, and friendly countenance produces good will only 
in so far as it is significant of estimable qualities, and these, being agreeable 
to our own feelings, excite Benevolence through their medium. All the phe- 
nomena whıch really take place are explained by the laws whose existence 
I have laboured to establish—namely, that Destructiveness is roused by the 
Sisagreeable action, and Benevolence by the agreeable, of every power of the 
human mir.d.” Phrenolosical Journal, vol. x., p. 13. 
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pathetıcally, feels less deeply than the person with whom he sympathizes 
The same principle explains, also, why all men do not sympathize in the 
same degree, and why, in some cases, the spectator does not sympathize 
at all. Ifthe objects presented be such as to afford a direct stimulus to a 
different faculty in us from that exhibited in activity by another, it follows 


that, in virtue of the stronger influence of the direct excitement, the par- 


tieular faculty which it addresses will be roused into higher activity than 
the one which has only the less powerful stimulus of natural language, 
and thus a totally dissimilar emotion will be experienced. For example, 
let us suppose that a man with a good endowment of Combativeness and 
Destructiveness is attacked on the hishway ; the menacing loaks and 
‚gestures (the natural language of these faculties) displayed by the uggres- 
sor instantly rouse them into energetic action in the defender, and force 
is repelled by force. But, suppose that the attack is made upon a woman, 
or an individual in whom Combativeness is only moderate, and in whom 
Cautiousness predominates, the attack then becomes a direc: stimulus to 
Cautiousness, which, being excited, produces fear; and the direct stimulus 
of Cautiousness overpowering the indirect stimulus of Combativeness, 
submission or flight is resorted to, rather than defence 

Dr. Adam Smith* supposes that there are emotions with which we 
have no sympathy. “ T'he furious behaviour of an angry man,” says he, 
“is more likely to exaspsrate us against himself than against his enemies ” 
According to the theory, however, of sympathy, that it excites in us the 
same emotion which others feel, this opinion seems to be untenable. If 
Combativeness and Destructiveness in one excite by sympathy Comba- 
tiveness and Destructiveness in another, which I hold them to do, it fol- 
lows that, as the function of these faculties is to attack or to repel attack, 
when they are roused, they must, from their very constitution, exert them- 
selves against something or somebody. If we know the cause of the 
anger, and approve of it, and direct our Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness against the angry man’s enemies, this is clearly sympathy in every 
sense of the term. But if’ we disapprove of the cause, then he himself 
becomes the object of our resentment ; and in popular language it may 
be said, that, in this case, we do not sympathize with him : but it must 
be observed, 1st, that the activity of Combativeness and Destructiveness 
in him is the cause of rousing the same faculties in us; and, 2dly, that the 
reason of anger being directed against himself is to be found in his having 
outraged, by his conduct, our moral sentiments, and presented us with an 
object (an unreasonably furious man) which stimulates these directly ; 
and they being excited, determine the direction which Combativeness 
and Destructiveness shall take. The same reasoning applies to the sym- 
pathy of Self-Esteem and of other faculties, hitherto supposed not to 
sympathize. 

The proof, that we do sympathize with anger, when properly directed, 
as well as with grief or pity, is to be found in the. cordiality with which 
we approve of, and indeed encourage, a just degree ofit. Fortunately, in 
the case of Combativeness and Destructiveness, as well as of all the other 
propensities, our sympathy, beyond certain limits, is soon arrested by the 
direct stimulus which the moral sentiments receive from the conduct of 
Iheangry person, and by the deep sense oftheir inherent supremacy which is 
then felt. In consequence we sympathize with, or approve of, the actions 
produced by the lower faculties of others only when these’are guided by 
the faculties peculiar to man. For example, we never sympathize with 
Combativeness when indulged for the mere pleasure of fighting ; or of 
Destructiveness, when gratified for the mere delight of being ferocivus - 


* T’heory of Moral Sentiments, p. 32 
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or of Acquisitiveness, when directed to the sole purpose of accumulating 
wealth. But we sympathize with the action of all of these faculties when 
directed by justice and understanding. Such, however, is the beautiful 
eonstitution of our nature, that we sympathize with the action of the sen- 
tıments proper to man, even when unmingled with any other motive; for 
example, we sympathize with benevolence, from the mere glow of charity;; 
with veneration, from Ihe mere inward feeling of devotion ; with Justice, 
froın the pure dietates of Conscientiousness ; and actions done apparently 
from the impulses of these faculties lose their character of purity and 
excellence in our estimation, in exact proportion to the alloy ofthe inferior 
faculties which we perceive to be mingled withthem. Kindness, in which 
we perceive interest, is always less valued than when pure and unadul- 
terated. Activity in the service of the public loses its merit in our eyes, 
in exact proportion as we perceive the motive to be the Love of Appro- 
bation, unmingled with Conscientiousness and true Benevolence. These 
facts prove the accuracy of the phrenological doctrine, that the higher 
faculties are made to govern the lower; and also the curious circumstance, 
that man is conscious of possessing feelings, necessary, no doubt, in them- 
selves, but of the gratification of which, when undirected by the superior 
powers, he himself disapproves. Even the higher sentiments, however, 
to be approved of, must act conformably tothe understanding ; and excess 
of veneration, of benevolence, or of scrupolosity is regardel as weakness, 
as excess of any lower propensity is regarded as vice. 

The doctrine of sympathy leads to valuable practical consequences. 
The natural language of any faculty is intelligible to, and excites the same 
faculty in, another, and this simple principle explains why harshness is 
much less powerful than mildness in commanding the services of others. 
Harshness is the natural language of active Self-Esteem, Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, and Firmness : in virtue of the above rule, ıt naturally 
excites the same faculties in those against whom it is directed, and an 
instincetive tendency to resistance or disobedience is the result. Among 
the uneducated classes this process is exhibited every day. A parent, in 
a harsh and angry tone, commands a child to do or to abstain from doing 
sornething ; the child instinctively resists; and loud threatenings, and at 
last violence ensue. These last are direct stimulants to Cautiousness ; 
they overpower the faculties excited only by the indirecet stimulus of harsh- 
ness, and obedience at last takes place. This is the uniform effect of 


_ Imperious commands : obedience never ensues till gonseguences alarming 


to Cautiousness are perceived, and then it is attended with a grudge. 
Veneration, Conscientiousness, Love of Approbation, and Benevolence, 
on the other hand, are the faculties which lead to willing submission and 
obedience, and to which, therefore, we ought to address ourselves. If 
we stimulate them, compliance will be agreeable to the individual, and 
doubly beneficial to the person who commands. 

This principle explains also the force of example in training to good 
conduct, and affords instructive rules for the proper education of the pro- 
pensitiesand sentiments. Where parents and seniorsact habitually under 
the infittenee-of-the higher sentiments, the same sentiments in ehildren 
not only receive a direct cultivation, but are sustained in enduring vivacity - 
by the natural expression of their activity thus exhibited. Children 
having the Organs of the sentiments early developed, can judge of what is 
right and wrong long before they can reason ; and hence the importance 


> ofalways manifesting before them the supremacy of sentiments. Much 


of the effect of exainple upon the future character has been ascribed to 
Imitation ; but, although this has an influence, I am persuaded that it ie 
small compared with that of Sympathy as now unfolded. 

There is a state of mind which has been confounded with Synepathy 
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but which. arises from the direct exeitement of the faculties by their own 
objects. When we see a stroke aimed and ready to fall upon the arm or 
leg of another person, we are apt to shrink and draw back our own leg or 
arm, and, when it does fall, we in some measure feel it, and are hurt by it 
as well as the sufferer. Dr. Adam Smith proceeds to explain this by 
saying, that our fellow-feeling here arıses from our changing places in 
fancy with the sufferer. Thus, if our brother is upon the rack, says he, 
“by the imagination we place ourselves in his situation, we conceive our- 
selves enduring allthe same torments ; we enter, as it were, into his bodv, 
and become in some measure the same person with him, and thence form 
some idea of his sensations, and even feel something which, though weaker 
in degree, is not altogether unlike them. His agonies thus brought home 
to ourselves, when we have thus adopted and made them our own, begin 
at last to affect us, and we then tremble and shudder at the thought of 
what he feels.’”’* 

This theory, however, appears to be incorrect, for we often feel intense- 
ly for another’s misery without, even in idea, changing places with him. 
In’ beholding suffering, we feel deep commiseration with its object, simply 
because the faculty of Benevolence, the function of which is to manifest 
this emotion, is a primitive mental power, having the same relation to ex- 
ternal misery or pain that light has to the eye; and as such it is as in- 
stantly and irresistibly roused by presentment of a suffering object, as the 
eye is by the admission of light, or the ear by the percussion of sounds. 
In witnessing another’s misery, we, in virtue of this constitution of mind, 
first feel the emotion of pity, and, in proportion to its strength, fancy to 
ourselves the pain which he endures: but the pity always precedes, and 
the effort to conceive the pain is the effect, and not the cause, of the pity. 
'Hence those who are remarkable for a morerate endowment of Benevo- 
lence, although possessing superior intellectual or concerving powers, never 
even try to fancy themselves placed in the situation of the sufferer, because 
they feel no motive impelling them to the attempt. T'he benevolent idiot, 
on the other hand, with scarcely any power of conception, feels the most 
poignant distress. | 

The same principle explains our shrinking from a blow impending over 
another. The feeling then experienced is a’compound of fear and pity, 
Cautiousness and Benevolence Fear is roused by the danger, and Pity 
is roused by the consequent pain. Danger is the direct stimulant of Cau- 
tiousness, and suffering that of Benevolence ; and, therefore, when these 
objects are presented to the mind, we can no more help feeling the cor- 
responding emotions, than we can help seeing or hearing. The direct 
chief end or function of Cautiousness is the care and preservation of self; 
therefore, when it is exeited by the aspect of danger, we look eagerly to 
self, and draw in our own leg or arm as parts of ourselves ; but this results 
directiy from the constitution of the faculty, and not from putting our- 
selves in the place of another. The direct end or function of Benevo- 
lence, again, is the good and happiness of others, and therefore, when it 
is excited by the misery of another, it necessarily, from its very constitu- 
tion, feels for them, and not for ourselves. 

An.active temperament greatly conduces us to sympathy, by producing 
vivacity in all the cerebral functions ; but this does not supersede the 
laws of sympathy before explained. 

HABIT. Next to Association, Habit makes the most conspicuous 
figure in the philosophy of Mr. Stewart. He refers the incapacity of 
some individuals to discriminate colours to habits of inattention. T’he 
powers also of wit, faney, and invention in the arts and sciences, he ın- 
forms us, are not the original gifts of nature, ‘“ but the result of acquired 


* Theory of Moral Sentiments, p. 30. 
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nabits.”* “The power of taste, and a genius for poetry, painting, musie, 
ana matlıematics,” he states, “ are gradually formed by particular habits 
of study or of business.” And not only does Habit execute these mag- 
nificent functions in the system of Mr. Stewart, but, in the estimation of 
individuals in private life, it appears to be viewed as almost omnipotent. 
On reading to a friend the account of the boy J. G’s early dishonest con- 
duct,t he attributed them all to bad habits formed in the charity work- 
house of Glasgow ; on exhibiting an individual whose mental character 
was directly opposite, he attributed the difference to good habits, formed 
under the tuition of his parents. T'hus, there are no talents so tran- 
scendent, and no dispositions so excellent or so depraved, but habit is 
supposed by many, at once, to account for them in such a manner as to 
supersede the necessity of all farther investigation. What, then,2s Hasır, 
and what place does it hold in the phrenological system ? 

Every voluntary action is a manifestation of some one or more faculties 
ofthe mind. Habit is defined to be ““a power'in a man of doing anything, 
acquired by frequently doing it.” Now, before it can be done at all, the 
faculty on which it depends must be possessed ; and the stronger the 
faculty, the greater will be the facility with which the individual will do 
the thing at first, and learn to repeat it afterward. George Bidder, for 
example, the celebrated mental calculator, acquired the habit of solving, 
in an ineredibly short time, extensive and intricate arithmetical problems, 
without the aid of notation. Before he could begin to do such a thing, 
the organ of Number was indispensable ; possessing it largely, he made 
great and rapid acquisitions of skill, and at seven years of age established 
the habit which struck us with so much surprise. Other individuals are 
to be found endowed with a small organ of Number, who, although forced 
by circumstances to practise the use of figures, never succeed in acquiring 
a habit of performing even the simplest arithmetical questions with facility 
and success. This illustration may be applied to painting, poetry, music, 
and mathematies. Before the habit of practising these branches of art 
and science can be acquired, the organs on which the talents depend must 
be largely possessed ; and being so, the habits result spontaneously from 
exereising the powers. If a boy at school acquire a habit of quarrelling 
and fighting, it is obvious that, as these acts are manifestations of Oom- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, he will the more readily acquire the habit 
the larger these organs are, and the less controlled by others. If these 
organs be small, or if the higher organs decidedly predominate, the boy 
will be naturally indisposed to quarrelling, and will acquire the habit of it 
with great difficulty, wherever he may be placed. He may repel unjus 
aggressions made upon him, but he will not be the promoter of mischief, 
or a leader in the broils of hiscompanions. Many boyscan never acquire 
the habit of quarrelling, even though urged to it by circumstances.f 

Exercise strengthens the organs and causes them to act with greater 


__faeility,$ and in this way the real effects of habit on the mind, which are 
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important, may be accounted for; but the organ must possess considerable 
natural power and activity, to render it susceptible of the exercise by 
which habit is formed. The practice of debate by advocates at the bar 
givesthem great facility in delivering extemporaneous harangues, com- 
pared with that enjoyed by persons whose avocations never lead them ta 
make speeches ; and this facility may be said to be acquired by the habit 
of speaking ; but it will always bear a proportion to the original endow- 
ment of the faculties; and we shall find that, while habit gives to one 


* Elements, vol. i., chap. v., p. 1, seat. 4. 

+ See Trans. ofthe Phren. Soc., p. 289. 

t See these views illustrated in the case of John Linn, Phren Journ., vol 
K., p. 207 $ See p. 50. 
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individual great flueney and copiousness of diction, it often leaves another 
in much poverty of speech and embarrassment of utterance. The powers 
of both will be greatly sıperior to what they would have been without 
the practice of speaking ; but disparity in eloquence will continue to cha- 
racterize them, owing to differences in their original constitution. 

The metaphysicians, as we have seen, attribute many important mental 
phenomena to ihe effects of habit, and yet they altogether neglect the 
influence of organization on the mind. According to our views, it is the 
organ which acquires strength, activity, and superior facility in performing 
its functions, by being properly exercised, just as the fingers of the musi- 
cian acquire facility of motion by the practice of playing : “ The effects 
of habit in giving readiness and ease are thus accounted for in a manner 
that is at least intelligible and supported by analogy. "The metaphysicians, 
on the other hand, must imagine that it is the immaterial principle itself 
which is improved by exercise and gains strength by habit—a notion that 
is altogether inconceivable, and in opposition to the attributes of a purely 
spiritual being. Farther, Phrenology teaches that the organ of Tune is 
Jistinet from that of Language; that the organs of Size, Locality, Number, 
Individuality, and Comparison, on which matheınatical talent depends, are 
different from the organ of Causality, by. which general reasoning is per- 
forıned ; and that it is quite possible to exercise one organ, and leave 
another unemployed. This doctrine explains why, by practising music, 
we do not acquire the habit of speaking or writing with facility ; and why, 
by studying mathematics, we do not acquire the habit of reasoning deeply 
in moral or political science. Those physiologists, however, who hold the 
brain to be a single organ, and every part of it to be engaged in every act 
of the mind, ought to show how it bappens, that exereising it in one way 
does not improve it in all; or, to use au illustration applied by Dr. John- 
son, to genius, they should inform us why the man who can walk east is 
unable to walk west. If the organs by ıneans of which he walks east be 
different from those by which he walks west, no difficulty will occur; but if 
they be the same, some portion of ingenuity on the part of the disciples ofthe 
old school will be necessary for the satisfactory sulution of the question. 

TASTE. Mr. Stewart speaks of Taste as a power or faculty, and, as 


“already mentioned, supposes it to be acquired by habit. I am not aware 
that any other metaphysician coincides with him in these views; but a - 


great deal has been written on the subject, and no satisfactory theory of 
it, except that of Sir G. S. Mackenzie,* exists. I shall point out the 
manner in which it might be treated phrenologically ; but the subject is 
too extensive to allow me to enter into it in detail. 

In the first place, every act of the mind must be a manifestation of 
some faculty or other ; and every act must be characterized either by bad 
taste or good taste, or be wholly indifferent in this respect. Let us inquire 
into the origin of bad taste, and this wili lead us to distinguish its opposite 
or correct taste. Bad taste, then, appears to arise from an excessive or 
impröper manifestation of any of the faculties. Lord Byron is guilty of 
very bad taste in some passages of Don Juan, in which he exhibits the 
passion of love in all the grossness of an animal feeling ; this arises from 
an excessive manifestation of Amativeness, not purified and dignified by 
the moral sentiments and reflecwon. In the same work there is a scene 
in a boat, in which Don Juan and his companions are made to devour his 
tutor. To.a being under the sole dominion of Destructiveness, such a 
representation may perhaps be gratifying ; but unless this propensity be 
very powerful, it will be impossible for any mind deliberately to invent 
and enjoy such a picture of human misery. No thoughtlessness, levity, 

* An Essıy on some subjects connected with Taste. B , Sir George Stewart 
Mackenzie Bart. Edin., 1817 
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freak of fancy, or other folly, could produce it without a predominant 
Destructiveness. This great defect of taste, therefore, may be ascribed 
to an excessive manifestation of this faculty, unrelieved by Benevolence 
or other higher feelings. Moore als», in his earlier verses, was guilty of 
sins against taste, from excessive manifestations of the amative propensity ; 
but this error he has corrected in his later productions. 

Faults in taste, however, arise, not only from unbecoming manifestations 
of the lower propensities, but also from an inordinate expression of the 
sentiments and intellectual faculties. In Peter Belland Christabell, and 
ın tlie productions of the Lake school of poetry in general, much bad 
taste springs from mawkish and infantine manifestations of Benevolence, 
Philoprogenitiveness, and Adhesiveness. Even Ideality itself may be 
abused. It is undoubtedly the fountain of beauty, but, in excess,.it dege- 
nerates into bombast, rant, and exaggeration ; or that species of composi- 
tion which a contemporary critie has appropriately designated by the 
epithet of *“ drunken sublimity.” Wordsworth affords examples of errors 
in taste arising from an abuse of Oausality ; he introduces abstruse and 
unintelligible metaphysical disquisitions into his poetry, and mystifies it, 
instead of rendering it profound. Homer also sometimes offends a cor- 
rect taste by overloading his descriptions with similes, under the influence 
of Comparison. 

In like manner, the expression of any sentiment or propensity in an 
undue degree in conversation or conduct, is essentially characteristic of 
bal .aste. An excess of vanity, and the tendency to engross conversation, 
ıs one form of it which oceurs in society, and arises from over-active Love 
of Approbation and Self-Esteem. The tendency to wrangle, dispute, 
and contradiet is another fault, springing from excessive activity of Com- 
bativeness. The disposition to flatter, and utter a profusion of agreeable 
things to persons whom we do not esteem, but wish to please, is also 
characterized by bad taste, and arises from an improper manifestation of 
Secretiveness and Love of Approbation. 

The question naturally occurs, What is the distinction between bad 
taste and bad morality! I would answer, that bad morality always implies 


„ bad taste, for it springs from an improper manifestation of some lower 


feeling, to the outrage of the sentiments of Justice, Benevolence, and 
Veneration Bad taste, however, may occur without turpitude, and this 
arises from an undue activity of any of the faculties, without oflence 
against any moral sentiment. The effeminaciesof Peter Bell, for example, 
stand low enough in the scale of taste ; but as the greatest tenderness 
for asses does not necessarily imply any breach of justice, kindness, yr 
respect to other beings, the taste only is bad, and not the morality. In 
like manner, when an individual, under the influence of an excessive Sell- 
Esteem and J,ove of Approbation, constitutes himself the bore of a party 
—as his offence does not amount Lo a serious attack upon such rights as 
we recognise by the sentiments of Oonscientiousness, Veneration, and 
Benevolence, we set him down as ill-bred, but not as immoral. 
Chesterfield, and some dictators in manners, deliberately recommend 
slight offences against candour, not only as not liable tothe imputation of 
bad taste, but as essential to good taste. 'Thus, Chesterfield admits a 
great deal of deceitful compliance into his characteristics of a gentleman ; 
but, with great deference to his lordship’s authority, I cannot subscribe 
to tbe doctrinie, that bad morality and good taste are in any degree com- 
patible in the same action. An individual may act very improperly in 
mauy parts of his condact, and show considerable refinement in other 
instances ; and this is easily understood : for the higher sensiments may 
zoexist with strong animal propensities, and one occasion may call forth 
ihe former, and another excite only the latter, so that ihe conduct may 
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thus assume different aspects at different times. But tite question w 
Whether the same action can be characterized both as immioral and as 
distinguished by good taste? In my opinion it cannot. It is good tastı 
to restrain the expression of our opinions or views in society, when aı 
opposite conduct would cause only dissensions and broils ; but this i. 
good morality also. Chesterfield, however, goes farther, and allows, a. 
verfectly compatible with good ınanners, an expression of seutiments which 
we do not entertain, if they be pleasing to those to whom we address theın 
and this is a breach of candour. Such a practice is an insult to the per 
son who is the object of it; and, if he saw the real motives, he would fee 
ıtto beso. Nothing which, when examined in all its lights, and seen in its 
true colours, is essentially rude and unprincipled, can possibly be correct ın 
Be of taste ; it has only the appearance, and not the true elements, of po- 
iteness. Purityin the motive is requisite equally to good taste and to sound 
morality ; for the motive determines the essential quality of the action. 
The sources of good taste may now be adverted to. T'he nervous and 
sanguine temperaments, by giving fineness to the substance and vivaecity 
to the action of the brain, are highly conductive to refinement. All 
authors and artists, whose works are characterized by great delicacy and 
beauty, have fine temperaments, along with Idealitiy. The most exqui 
“es mental manifestations are those which proceed from a favourable 
vuosuruotion of the whole faculties, in which each coutributes a share of 
its own good qualities, and is restrained by the others from running into 
excess or abuses. If afavourable developement of this kind be possessed 
the higher Ideality rises—without running into excess—and the finer the 
temperament, the more perfect will be the taste. At the same time, and 
for the same reason, there may be much good taste, of a simple kind, witb_ 
moderate Ideality, if the other faculties be favourably balanced. 


As Taste arises from fine quality of brain and a favourable combina- 


tion of organs, the explanation is simple, how it may be possessed without 
genius. Genius springs from great vigour and activity, depending on 
large size, and a high temperament : these are greater endowments than 
equability, and an individual may be deficient in them, and yet be se 
favourably constituted, with respect to the balance of his powers, as to feel 
acutely the excellencies or the faults of genius manilested by others. 
Hence many persons are really excellent critics, who could not themselves 
produce original works of vaıue; hence also, many original authors, of 
great reputation, display very questionable taste. 

In applying these principles to actual cases, I find them borne out by 
numerous facts. Dr. Chalmers occasionally sins against taste, and in his 
head Ideality and Comparison are out of due proportion to Causality and 
some other organs. In Lord Jeffrey’s bust, on the contrary, there is a 
very beautiful and regular developement of Eventuality, Comparison, and 
Causality, with a fair balance between the propensities and sentiments ; 
his temperament is nervous-bilious ; and his taste is generally admirable. 

As good taste is the result of the harmonious action of the faculties, 
we are able to perceive why taste is susceptible of great improveinent by 
eultivation. An author will frequently reason as profoundly, or soar as 
loftily, in his first essay, as after practice in writing for twenty years ; but 
he rarely manifests the same tact at the outset of his career as he attains 
by subsequent study and the admonitions of a discriminative criticism. 
Reasoning depends on Causality and Comparison, and lofty flights of 
ımagination on Ideality ; and if the organs of these faculties be large, they 
will execute their functions intuitively, and carry the author forward, from 
the first, on a bold and powerful wing: but as taste depends on the 
balancing and adjusting, the suppressing and elevating, the ordering and 
erranging of onr thonghts and emotions, so as to produce a general har 
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mony ot ıhe whole—it is only practice, reflection, and comparison with 
higher standards that will enable us successfully to approximate to excel- 
lence; and even these aids will suffice only when the organs are by 
nature equally combined ; for if the balance preponderate greatly in any 
particular direction, no effort will produce exquisite adjustment. 

Much has been written about a standard of taste ; and, in considering 
this question, a distinetion should be made. If, by fixing a standard, we 


mean determining particular objeets, or qualities of objects, which all men, 


shall regard as beautiful, the attempt must necessarily be vain. A person 
weli endowed with Form, Size, and Ideality, may experience «the most 
delightiul emotions of beauty from contemplating a Grecian teinple, in 
which another individual, in whom these organs are very deficient, ınay 
perceive nothing but stone and morltar. One individual may discover, in 
an arrangement of colours, beauty which is quite imperceptible tg a person 
deficient in the organ of Colouring. Or one may be delighted with 
music, in which another, through imperfection in tk.e organ of Tune, may 
perceive no melody. Thus no object, and no qualities of objects, can be 
fixed upon, which all mankind, whatever be their original constitution, 
will unanimously acknowledge to be beautiful; and in this view no stan- 
dard of taste exists. 

But degrees of beauty may be estimated, in which sense a scale at 


> least, if not a standard, of taste may be framed. The more favourable the 


original constitution of an individual is, and the greater the cultivation 
bestowed on his powers, the higher authority he becomes in questions of 
taste. The existence of a sentiment of Justice has been denied, because 
individuals are found in whom it is so weak that they seem scarcely to 
experience the influence of it in their conduct ; but Phrenology, by point- 
ing out their defect, shows that these persons form exceptions to a general 
rule, and no one thinks of appealing to them as authorities to determine 
whether any particular action be just or unjust. In like manner, men 
deficient in the faculties which give the perception of beauty, are not 
authorities in taste ; but that individual is the highest judge in whom the 
most favourable developement of the organs of propensity, sentiment, and 
intellect is combined with a fine temperament and large Ideality ; and 
who, besides, has cultivated his faculties with the greatest assiduity. His 
determinations in regard to degrees of beauty in objects will form the best 
standards of taste which our imperfect nature is capable of attaining. 


EFFECTS OF SIZE IN THE ORGANS ON THE 
MANIFESTATIONS OF THE FACULTIES. 


Havıng now unfolded the primitive faculties of the mind, (so far as 
discovered,) with their organs and modes of action, I proceed to treat of 


> their effects when acting in combination. In order to understand this 


subject, it is necessary, in the first place, to attend particularly to the 
effects of size in the organs on the manifestations of the faculties. 

The reader is referred to the distinetion between power and activity in 
ine ınind, as stated on page 98 of the present work. C«teris paribus, 
size in the organs is the measure of power in the faculties. 

As great size in the organs is an indispensable requisite to the mani 
festation of mental vigour, no instance ought to occur of än individual 
who, with a sınall brain, has manifested, clearly and unequivocally, great 
force of character, animal, moral, and intellectual, such as belonged to 
Bruce, Bonaparte, Cromwell, or Fox ; anc such, accordingly, phrenologists 
affırm to be the fact. The Phrenological Society possesses casıs of the 
skulls of Bruce, La Fontaine, Rammohun Roy, and other men distir 
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tinguished by great power of mind, and they are alllarge. The kusts 
and portraits of Lord Bacon, Shakspeare, and Bonaparte indicate large 
heads; ard among living characters no individual has occurred lo my 
observation who leaves a vivid impression of his own greatness upon the 
public mind, and who yet presents to their eyes only a small brain. 

The European head is distinguished from the Asiatic and native Ame- 
rican, not male by difference of form than ofsize ; the European is much 
the larger, anıl the superior energy of this variety of mankind is known. 
The heads of men are larger than those of women, and the latter obey ; 
or, to bring the point to the clearest demonstration, we need only to com- 
pare the head of a child with that of a full-grown man, or of an idiot with 
that of Rammiohun Roy, as represented on page 46. If, then, size is so 
clearly a concomitant of power in extreme cases, we are not to presume 
that it ceases to exert an influence where the differences are so minute 
. that the eye is scarcely ableto detect them. The rule, Extremis probatis, 
media presumuntur, is completely applicable here. 

The doctrine, that power is a characteristic of mind, distinguishable at 
once from mere intellectual acumen and also from activity, fs one of great 
practical importance ; and it explains a variety of phenomena of which we 
previously possessed no theory. In society we meet with persons whose 
whole manner is little, whom we intuitively feel to be unfit for any great 
enterprise or arduous duty, and who are, nevertheless, distinguished for 
amiable feelings and good sense. This springs from a small brain favour- 
ably proportioned in its parts. Other individuals, again, with far less polish, 
inferior information, and fewer amiable qualities, impress us with a senti- 
ment of their power, force, energy, or greatness ; we feel that they have 
weight, and that, if acting against us, they would prove formidable oppo- 
nents. This arises from great size. Bonaparte, who had an admirable 
tact in judging of human nature, distinguishes between mere cleverness 
and force of character, and alınost always prefers the latter. In his Me- 
moirs he speaks of some of his generals as possessing talents, inteliect, 
and book-learning, but as still being nobody—as wanting that weight and 
comprehensiveness which fit a man for great enterprises : while he adverts 
to others as possessing limited intelleet and little judgment, but prodigious 
force of character; and considers them as admirably adapted by this 
qualification to lead soldiers through peril and difhiculty, provided they be 
directed by minds superior to their own. Murat was such a man; and 
Bonaparte appears, on the whole, to have liked such oflicers ; for they did 
not trouble him with thinking for themselves, while they possessed energy 
adequate to the execution of his most gigantic designs. The leader of a 
popular party, who has risen to that rank by election, or assumed it with 
acquiescence, will be found to have a large brain. The leaders of an 
army ora fleet also require a similar endowment, for otherwise they would 
possess artificial authority without natural weight, and would never inspire 
confidence in their followers. Bonaparte had a large head ; and oflicers 
and soldiers, citizens and statesmen, bowed before his mental greatness, 
however much they might detest the use he made of hispower. In him 
all the organs, animal, moral, and intellectual, (Conscientiousness, and 
perhaps Firinness, excepted,) seem to have been large ; great activity was 
added ; and hence arose commanding energy, combined with profound 
and comprehensive intellectnal capacity. 

The society possesses casts of the heads of Captains Franklin and 
Parry ; and both are decidedly large, with an excellent proportion in the, 
different orders of organs. These commanders displayed great force of 
character in their respective expeditions in quest of a nortlı-west pas- 
sage. No tendency to mutiny or insubordination occurred even in the 
wnost trying circumstances; and this would be the case, because the men 
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ander their command would instinctively feel natural superiority coinciding 
with artificial rank. 

The men who are able to attend to their private duties, and at the 
same time carry a load of public business on their minds, without feeling 
encumbered, owe this quality to great size in the brain, with an active 
teınperament and large knowing organs. Those who, having small 
brains, find their whole powers absorbed and exhausted by their particular 
oceupations, wonder at such men, and cannot comprehend either their 
motives or the means by which they accoınplish so much. It is power 
which distinguishes them ; so that duties which to others would prove 
oppressive, press lightly on them, or afford them only amusement. Mr. 
Joseph Hume, M. P., is a striking illustration of this doetrine. He pos- 
sesses moderate organs of Causality, little Wit, less Ideality, and no 
great endowment of Language; yet even his opponents allow him to 

manifest great force of character, 
Dr. Spurzuem. with a power of application and perse- 
verance which, to ordinary minds, is 
incomprehensible. If we look at the 
large brain indicated in his cast, and 
attend to the combination of organs 
which it displays, we shall perceive 
the source of his weight. Dr. 
Spurzheim also showed great force 
of character, and his brain was 
large. This quality in him was 
the source of the intense and long 
enduring interest which he create 
and supported in the minds of those 
who came in contact with him. 
He was calm, mild, and unobtru- 
sive, yet there was a degree of 
depth and power about him, which 
made lasting impressions on those 
who listened to his public dis- 
_ eourses, or conversed with him in 
private. 

In examining the heads of criminals in jail, I-have found the most 
daring, desperate, and energetic to possess large brains.. When great 
size and an unfavourable combination occur together, the officers of jus- 
tice are reduced to despair in attempting to correct the offender. They 
foel a strength of character which they cannot subdue, and an evil bent 
which they cannot direct ;—the result generally is a report from the 
police that the individual is incorrigible ; his first capital offence is prose- 
cuted to extremity, and he is hanged for the sake of protecting society 
from farther mischief. In professional pursuits also, the men who are indis- 
putably paramount to their fellows, not merely in cleverness, but in depth 
and force of character, have large heads ; and this holds, not only in the 
learned professions, but in mercantile avocations. I have observed that 
individuals who, born in indigence, have arisen to wealth by conducting 
great and extensive establishments, have uniformly brains above an 
average size; and that mercantile travellers who succeed in procuring 
orders, and pushing a trade amid a keen and arduous competition, are 
distinguished by the same quality. Such men make an impression, and 
act with a confidence of power which gives effect to all they say or do. 
In a school, if the children care nothing for the master, and treat him 
with disrespeet, and if he faıl, after using every severity, to maintain 
discipline and subordination, he will be found to have a small brain. Ig 
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the domestie eircle, if the mistress of a family (while in good health) ie 
easily overcome, annoyed and oppressed with the cares and duties of her 


‚ household, the origin of the evil will be found in too small a head. 


In the church the effects of size are equally conspicuous. A preacher 
with a large brain is feit by his flock to possess weight, and they submit 


willingly to be led and taught by him, while they treat with indifferences, 


the feebleness that accompanıes a little head. If, as occasionally happens, 
a preacher possess an excellent combination, that is, Ihe organs of the 
sentiments and intellect large in proportion to those of the animal pro- 
pensities, he may be acute, amiable, sensible, and interesting ; but if ıhe 
general size of the brain be under an average, he will not be impressive 
and commanding. 

The principle, that size gives power of manifestation, forms the key to 
the following eriticim on Dr. Chalmers : ‘ Hıs manner, so far from being 
graceful,” says a writer, ‘is very nearly uncouth ; his 
tones are neither musical nor under strict subordination ; in the selection 
of words and management of figures his taste, so far from being pure, is 
sometimes very much the reverse ; his pronunciation, though vigorous 
ard distinct, is beset with provincialisms, which time and a city andience 
have done very little to correct; and as to gesture, wherever we have 
heard him, he appeared to be totally unconscious that he had got such 
a thing as hands and arms to manage. . In what, then, it may be asked, 
consists the secret of the doctor's eloquence? Simply, as we take it, in 


this—that, while his arguments and illustrations are, for {he most part, _ 


strıking and original, he possesses prodigious enthusiasm and energy in 
enforcing them ; that the defects of his rhetoric are completely lost in 
the force of his ratiocination ; that, while he has mathematics or logie 
enough to make his reasoning acute, grasping, and irresistible, he has 
poelry enough to prevent it from being dull; thus evineing the very 
highest species of intelleet—the union of a sound and comprehensive 


judgment, with a fertile and brilliant imagination. We have said he « 


possesses energy, and this we take to be the great and redeeming quality 
of his manner, compared to which the tiny graces sink into insignificance. 
Whether we are facile or fastidious, whether we like or dislike tlıe 
preacher’s doctrine, one thing is certain, he forces us to atttend to hım. 
A man might easily get his pocket picked while listening to Dr. Chalmers, 
but we defy hım to fall asleep.’ "The head of Dr. Chalmers indicates a 
large brain. 

In authorship the same law holds good. Critics have been puzzled 
to account for the high rank which Dr. Samuel Johnson holds in English 
literature, and to discover the mental qualities on which his eminence is 
founded. He has made no discoveries in morals or in science to capti- 
vate the mind. His style is stately and sonorous, and his arrangement 
in general good ; but equal or superior graces may be found in Goldsmith, 
Thomson, and other authors, whom nobody would compare with him in 
genius. His great characteristic is force and weight; and these are the 
concomitants of great size of brain. Milton’s writings are highly distin- 
guished by vigour, as are also those of Locke. Addison, on the other 
hand, is a specimen of genius produced by a felicitous combination of 
sentiment and intellect, without preponderating energy from great size. 
Power is the leading charm of Swift’s writings : he is not graceful, and 
is far from elegant ; his reasoning is frequently superficial, and his conelu- 
sions questionable. But he is rarely feeble. Strength, energy, and de- 
termination mark every page. His skull indicates a large brain, partieu- 
larly in the region of the propensities. 

To produce its full effects, large size must be accompanied with sound 
healıh and an active temperament, as explained on p. 48; but these, 
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whue necessary to give it effect, will never compensate for its ab- 
sence. 

ACTIVITY in the organs, on the other "hand, gives liveliness, quick 
ness, or rapidity ; Dr. Spurzheim thinks that long fibres contribute ts 
activity. The sanguine and nervous temperaments, described on pages 
48 and 97, afford external indications of constitutional activity. Mo- 
derate size of brain, with a favourable combination and much activity, 
constitute what is commonly understood by a clever man in ordinary life ; 
such an individual will form ideas rapidly, do a great deal of work, show 
tact and discrimination, and prove himself really a valuable and useful 
member of society ; but he must not be loaded with too many duties, or 
opposed by obstacles, nor must the field in which he is called on to labour 
be too extensive. 

Great errors are often committed in society through ignorance of this 


fact. An individual possessing a small brain, but a fine temperaur + 


and favourable combination, perhaps distinguishes himself in a limit. uac.d 
subordinate sphere, or he makes one great and successful effort, in which 
his powers are tasked to the utmost extent of their limits ;—the notion is 
then adopted that he is very clever, fit for higher duties, and capable of 
exhibiting habitually the force of mind thus displayed on a single occasıon 
He is, in consequence, promoted to a more arduous station. He con- 
tinues to execute small matters so well, that it is difhicult to point out 
individual instances of failure in his more extensive duties; yet a grneral 
impression of his incapaeity arises, want of success and discontrs:t in- 
crease, and at last, after producing great suffering to himself and annoy- 
ance to his employers, he is disınissed. T'he small brain is the origin of the 
incapacity ; and ignorance of its effects the cause of his being misplaced:«. 

Mankind, in extreme cases, recognise energy of feebleness of mental 
character, and modify their conduct accordingly. Those in whom moral 
and religious principles do not constitute the habitual rule of conduct, 
treat individuals in the most different manner, according to the impression 
which they receive from tkeir manner, and the estiınate which they forın 
from it of their strength or weakness of mind. There are men who carry 
in their very look the intimation of greatness—whose manner at once 
proclaims, ‘‘ Nemo me impune lacesset.” The world reads this notice, 
and holds it safest to allow them to follow their own course without ob- 
struction, while they avoid giving offence. Contrasted with them are the 
feeble and vacillating; men unstable as water, unsteady as the wind. 
The wicked seize upon them, and make them their prey. The treatment 
received by different persons from society is thus widely different; and 
it may be truly said, that a large portion of mankind cannot easily con- 
ceive the miseries inflicted on the weak by the powerful and unprineipled 
teking advantage of their deficiencies. 

When a favourable combination, a fine temperament, and large size 


are conjoined in an individual, they constitute the perfection of genius. 


This I conceive to have been the case in Homer and in Shakspeare. 
Vıvacious buoyancy, ease, and fertility, arising from the first and second 
causes, joined with depth, strength, comprehensiveness, and masculine 
energy, the result of the third, place these authors above all others whom 
the world has ever seen. And when we consider that these rare and 
splendid gifts must again be united ın one individual, before their equal 
can appear, we shall have no difficulty in perceiving why so few Homers 
and Shakspeares are given by nature to the world. 

In these observations I have treated of the effects of size in the brain 
in general on the general manifestations of the mind, to bring the doctrine 
elearly and forcibly before the reader ; but I beg of him not to fall inte 
the error of taking general size as an indication of particular vower, foı 
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then difficalties without end will be encountered. For example, ic has 
often been objected, that a particular individual wears a large hat, indi- 


cating a large brain, and that yet he has no great scope of intellect, and . 


no ability, in the general sense of the term. The answer is, that we 
must look for the power in the direction of size, as explained on p. 95. 
If the large hat is requisite on account of a great developement of the 
animal organs, we must expect the individual to be only a powerful anı- 
mal; and he may be this, and at the same time a weak man. If ihe size 
predominate in the region of the sentiments, we may then look for great- 
ness in ınoral worth ; but it is only when great size, combined with 
an active temperament, pervades the organs of the whole three classes of 
faculties, propensities, sentiments, and intellect, that Phrenology autho- 
rizes us to expect a general character vigorous, comprehensive, and pro- 
found. The hat does not indicate the size either of the moral organs or 
of those of the intellect. 

The eircumstances which modify the effects of size have already been 
stated, (pp. 48 and 97,) when treating of the princıples of the science. 


COMBINATIONS IN SIZE, OR EFFECTS OF THE OR:sANS 
AR COMBINED IN DIFFERENT RELATIVE PROPOR- 
LONS. 


Tue primitive functions of each organ were discovered by observingeases 


ın which it decidedly predominated over, or fell short of, otter organs 
in point of size; and by similar observations each must still be verified. 
After the discovery is established, its practical application deserves atten- 
tion. Every individual above idiocy possesses all the organs ; but they are 


combined differently in degrees of relative size in different persons, and 


the manifestations of each are modified in some degree by the influence 
of those with which it is combined. The effect of combination, how- 
ever, is not to change the proper functions of the different organs, but 


on!y to modify the manner in which they are manifested ; or the acts“ 


in which they seek gratification. If, for example, the organ of Tune 
be equally large in two individuals—but if, in one of them, the organs 
of the animal propensities predominate, he may manifest it in produeing 
bacchanalian songs ; while, if the organs of the moral sentiments pre- 
doruinate in the other, he may employ it in singing sacred melodies. 
In both instances Tune leads to the production of music, the only effect 
of the combination being to alter the direction. This illustration is ap 
plicable to all the faculties ; and shows that, although the functions of some 
parts of the brain are still unascertained, the discovery of them cannot 
alter the functions of those already known. 

Dr. Gall,* in considering the combinations of the organs, divides men 
into six classes. 

In men composing his first class the organs of the highest qualities 
and faculties are completely developed, while those of the faculties com- 
mon to man with the lower animals possess only a feeble degree of de- 
velopement and activity. The dispositions and conduct of persons of this 
class are in accordance with reason, justice, and morality. 

In the second class the combination is precisely reversed, and the in- 
dividuals belonging to it are the slaves of sensuality and error. 

In the third class the animal organs, and also those peculiar to man, 
have acquired a considerable degree of developement and activity. Men 
belonging to this class may be great in virtue or vice, and often manifest 
the most opposite qualities. They experience tke internal struggle of the 


* Sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, tome i p. 319. 8vo. 
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higher and lower elements of our nature. Socrates, St. Paul, and St 
Augustin belonged to it. 

In the fourth class one, or a few, of the organs are highly developed, 
while the others are only moderately so, or even below mediocrity. This 
class includes men of great, but partial, genius, or men distinguished for 
great strength of character or for powerful dispositions of a determinate 
description; such as great musicians, great mechanicians, or brave wor- 
ı!ors, who out of these lines show no superiority. 

In the fifth class one, or several, of the organs are very little developed, ' 
and remain inactive, while the others are more favourably developed and 
energetic. This class includes men of general ability, who have some 
particular and limited defieieney. Lessing and Tischbein detested music, 
and Newton and Kant had no passion for women. 

In the sizth class the animal organs and those proper to man are 
nearly equally moderate. In this class is comprehended the great mass R 
of ordinary men. These six divisions, says Dr. Gall, are subject to thou- 

___ sands of modifications. 

Dr. Vimont* observes that these divisions are insufhicient to give a just 
and complete idea of the combinations of all the faculties, but he reproves 
me for having omitted to notice them in the former editions of this work. 
My apology is, that Dr. Gall’s remarks are contained in his first volume, 
amid the discussion of preliminary moral, and metaphysical objections, 
and were overlooked by me until referred to by Dr. Vimont. Dr. Vimont 
makes several judicious observations on these classes, and adds to them 
two more, viz., Men in whom the perceptive organs predominate over 
those of reflection; and men who are placed a little above idiots, who 
have feeble perceptive powers and a nullity of reflection. This class 
may manifest some talent, such as that of construction, or of music; or 
they may be distinguished by cunning, stubbornness, or vanity ; and never 
improve. Dr. Vimont makes also some valuable observations on the 
combinations of the organs in the different species of the lower animals, 
to which I can here only refer. 

The limits of the present work prevent me from doing more than stating 
three rules for estimating the effects of differences in relative size occur- 

s: ring in the organs of the same brain. 

ee. Rute rırst.—Every faculty desires gratification with a degree of en- 
ergy proportionate to the size of the organ ;t and those faculties will be 
habitually indulged, the organs of which are largest in the individual.t 

Examples.—If the animal organs in general be large, and the organs 
of the moral sentiments and intellect in general be small, the individual 
will be naturally prone to animal indulgence in the highest degree, and 

Pa disposed to see gratification in the directest way, and in the lowest pursuits. 

% If, on the other hand, the organs of the moral sentiments and intellect j \ 
greatly predominate, the individual will be naturally prone to moral and - 

intellectual pursuits; such persons are “a law unto themselves.” = 


* Traite de Phrenologie, tome. ii., p. 459. 

+ The condition, ceteris paribus, is always understood, and therefore needs 
not to be repeated in treating of the effects of size. 

1 Having been solieited to state, in methodical order, the effects of tke 
combinations as far as observed, I tried to do so in the MS. of the present 
work ; but found the result to be a tedious enumeration of propositions, 
adapted to Individuality alone, difhcult to be remembered, and withal ex 
tremely incomplete. I have, therefore, preferred stating prineiples chiefly, 
accompanied by illustrations, to render them intelligible and show their ap- 
plication. This method was adopted in the Elements for the sake of brevity, 
and, on mature examination, it appears to be preferable in itself. 'T'he reader 
in whom the refleering organs are amply developed, will not only easily com- 
prehend the rules here laid down, but be able greatly to enlarge ıhe sphere 
pf Yheir application. 
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In illust ration of this rule, the head of Pope Alexander VI., p. 181, 
who was a monster of wickedness in human form, may be contrasted 
with that of Melancethon the reformer, p. 86; or ıhe skull of a New 
Hollander may be compared with that of Dr. Spurzheiim, represented on 
pages öl and 52. 

In farther illustration, the heads of Vitellius, and Hare the murderer, 
represented on pages 89 and 85, may be contrasted with those of Tasso, 
p. 232, Chaucer and Locke, p. 244, and Michael Angelo, p. 277. In the 
one class of heads the basilar and posterior regions of the brain, dedicated 
to the animal propensities, greatly preponderate over the anterior and 
eoronal regions, which manifest the intelleet and moral sentiments ;* in 
the other the basilar region is large, but the intellectual and moral de- 
eidedly preponderate. 


Now, under the rule before stated, the first class will be naturally ” 


prone to low and degrading pursuits, having for their object the gratifica- 
tion of Amativeness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, and other inferior 
feelings ; they will possess very few aspirations after the noble and bene- 
ficent virtues which dignify human nature ; they will be blind to the 
obligations of justice, piety, and mercy, and totally incapable of appre- 
eiating the advantages of science. The scond class will form a direct 
eontrast to them. T'hey will naturally feel the superiority of moral and 
intellectual pursuits, ardently desire to advance in the career of improve- 
ment, and instinctivelv love every virtue and attainment that is caleu- 
lated to increase the true dignity and happiness of man. It is common 
for individuals to assume themselves as standards for judging of mankind 
in general ; yet no criterion can be more fallacious : the conseiousness 
of ınen belonging to the inferior class would represent the race as base, 
grovelling, and selfish—that of the higher as elevated, benignant, and in- 
tellectual. 

Rute seconp.—As there are three kinds of faculties, propensitive, 
moral, and intellectual, which are not homogeneous, it may happen that 
several large organs of propensities are combined in the same individual 
with several moral and intellectual organs highly developed. The rule, 
then, will be, that the lower propensities will take their direction from the 
higher powers; and such a course of action will be habitually followed 
as will be calculated to gratify the whole faculties whose organs are large. 

In this combination the strong propensities may escape, at intervals, 
from the control of the sentiments, and produce abuses; but as nature 
has rendered the moral and intellectual faculties the direeting powers, the 
habitwal conduct will be such as will be consistent with their dictates, 
and at the same time gratifying to the propensities. 

Examples.—If the organs of Acquisitiveness and Conscientiousness 
were both large, stealing might gratify Acquisitiveness, but it would of- 
fend Consciertiousness. According to the rule, the individual would en- 
deavour to gratify both, by acquiring property by lawful industry. If 
Combativeness and Destructiveness were large, and Benevolence and 
Conscientiousness also amply developed, wanton outrage and indisceri- 
minate attack might gratify the first two faculties, but they would outrage 
the last two: hence the individual would seek for situations caleulated 
to gratify all four : and these may be fouza in the ranks of an army imbo- 
died for the defence of his country, or in moral and intellectual warfare 
against the patrons of corruption and abuse in church and state. Luther, 


* The size of the coronal region is best judged of by the heisht and breadth 
ofthe braın above Cauciousness and Causality,the situation of which organs 
is indicated in some of the figures by asterisks. Wherever that reg..n ia 
shallow or narrow, the moral feelings will be comparatively feeble S 
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Knox, and many other benefactors of mankind, were probably actuated 
by such a combination of faculties; Washington nobly displayed it. 

If the cerebellum be very large, and Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesive- 
ness, and’ Consientiousness deficient, the individual will be prone to seek 
the directest graßifications of the animal appetite ; if the latter organs be 
also large, he will perceive that wedlock affords the best means'of satıs- 
fying the*whole group. ’ 

If Benevolence, Self-Esteem, and Acquisitiveness be all large, giving 
charity may gratify the first ; but, unless the individual be very rich, the 
act of parting with property nay be disagreeable to the last two faculties, 
he will therefore prefer to gratify Benevolence by personal kindness ; he 
will sacrifice time, trouble, influence, and advice, to the welfare of others, 
but not property. If Benevolence were small, with the same combina 
tion, he would not give either money or personal advice. 

If Love of Approbation large, be combined with large Ideality and 
moderate reflecting organs, the individual will be ambitious to excel in 
the splendour of hıs equipage, style of living, dress, and rank. If to the 
same combination be added a powerful intellect and large Conscientious- 
ness, moral and intellectual excellence will be preferred as the means of 


‘ obtaining the respect of the world. 


An individual in whom Benevolence and Love of Approbation are very 
large, and Conscientiousness deficient, will be exceedingly kind and at- 
tentive to those persons who praise him loudly and extol his benevolence ; 
but he will overlook huinble, retiring, and unostentatious meritf=he will 
speak much of his own good deeds. If Conscientiousness and Benevo- 
lence predominate, the amiable and unpretending will be the first objects 
of his regard, and the good done will never be proclaimed by himself. 

If Self-Esteem large, be combined with deficient Love of Approbation 
and Conscientiousness, the individual will be prone to gratify his selfish 
feelings, with little regard to the good opinion or the just claims of other 
men. If Self-Esteem large, be combined with large Love of Approba- 
tion and Conscientiousness, the former will produce only that degree of 
self-respect which is essential to dignity of character, and that degree of in- 
dependence of sentiment without which even virtue cannot be maintained. 

If Cautiousness large, be combined with deficient Combativeness, the 
individual will be extremely timid. If Combativeness be large and Cau- 
tiousness small, reckless intrepidity will be the result. If Combativeness 
be equally large with Cautiousness, the individual will display courage 
regulated by prudence. If Cautiousness, Conscientiousness, Self-Esteem, 
Secretiveness, and Love of Approbation be all large, and Combativeness 
moderate, bashfulness or mauvaise honte will be the consequence. This 
feeling is the result of the fear of not acquitting one’s-self to advantage, 
and of thereby compromising one’s personal dignity. J o. —* L 

If Veneration and Hope be large, and Conscientiousness and Benevo- 
lence small, the individual will be naturally fond of religious worship, but 
averse to the practice of charity and justice. If the proportions be re- 
versed, the result will be a constitutional disposition to charity and jJus- 
tice, with no great tendency to the exereise uf devotion. If all the four 
organs be large, the individual will be naturally inclined to engage in the 
worship of God, and to discharge his dutiestomen. If Veneration large, 


’_ be combined with large Acquisitiveness and Love of Approbation, the 
former sentiment may be directed to superiors in rank and power, as the 


means of gratifying the desires for wealth and influence depending on the 
latter faculties. If Veneration be small, combined with Self-Esteem and 
and Firmness large, the individual will not naturally look up with defe- 
rence to superiors in rank. 

The intellectual faculties will naturally tend to such employments as 
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are calculated to gratify the predominant propensities and sentiments 
If ihe organs which constitute a genius for painting be combined with 
large Acquisitiveness, the individual may paint to become rich ; if com- 
bined with Acgnisitiveness small and Love of Approbation large, he will 
probably labour for fame, and starve while attaining it. 

Talents for different intellectual pursuits depend upon the combinations 
of the knowing and refecting organs in certain proportions. ÜConstruc- 
tiveness, Form, Size, Colouring, Individuality, Ideality, Imitation, and 
Secretiveness large, with Locality small, will constitute a portrait, but 
not a landscape, painter. Diminish Form and Imitation, and increase Lo- 
cality, and the result will be a talent for landscape, but not for portrait, 
painting. Constructiveness and Weight, combined with Tune large, may 
produce a talent for musical instrument making: without a large Tune 
the other faculties could not successfully take this direction. Construc- 
tiveness, combined with Size and Number large, mar lead to mathematica} 
instrument making. Causality, combined with large Ideality and Imita- 
tion, will seek to discover the philosophy of ıhe fine arts ; the same organ, 
combined with large Benevolence, Conscientiousness, and Concentrative- 
ness, will delight in moral and political investigations. If to Individu- 
ality, Eventuality, Comparison, and Causality, all large, an equally well- 
developed organ of Language be added, the result will be a talent for 
authorship or public debate ; if Language be small, the other faculties 
will be more prone to seek gratification in the business of life, or in ab- 
stract philosophy. 

One great difficulty frequently experienced is, to comprehend the effect 
of the reflecting powers, added, in a high. degree of endowment, to the 
knowing faculties, when the latter are exercised in partieular brauches of 
art, for which they appear to be of themselves altogether suflicient. It 
is stated, for example, that Constructiveness, Secretiveness, Form, Size, 
Ideality, Individuality, Colouring, and Imitation constitute a genius for 
painting ; and it may reasonably be inquired, What effect will the reflect- 
ing organs, large or small, produce on this combination? This question 
is easily answered. When the reflecting organs are sınall, form, colour, 
beauty, constitute the ieading objects of the painter’s productions. T'here 
is no story, no event, no comprehensiveness of intelleet displayed in his 
works. These must be examined in detail, and, as single objects, uncon- 
nected with others by any of the relations perceived by the higher powers. 
Add the reflecting organs, however, and then ontline, form, colouring, 
perspective, will all sink into the rank of means, which the intellect em- 
ploys to accomplish a higher object; such as the expression of some great 
action or event—some story which speaks to the judgment and interests 
the feelings—historical painting. 

In the portraits of Raphael ıhe organs here enumerated as essential to 
a painter, appear to be large, and those of Causality, Comparison, and 
Wit are likewise far above an ordinary size. Now, a critic on the pro- 
ductions of Raphael* says, “ In composition Raffaello stands pre-eminent. 
His invention is the refined emanation of a dramatie mind, and whatever 
can most interest the feelings or satısfy the judgment, he selected from 
nature, and made his own. The point of time, in his historical subjects, 
is invariably well chosen ; and snbordinate ineidents, while they ereate a 
secondary interest, essenliully contribute lo the principal event. Contrast 
or combination of lines makes no part of bis works as an artificial principle 
of composition ; the nature and character of the event create the forms best 
calculated to express them. The individual expression of particular figures 
corresponds with their character and employment ; and, whether calm or 
agitated, they are at all times equally remote from affectation or insipidity 


* Life of Raphael, London, 1816, anonymous. 
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Tlıe general interest of his subject ıs kept up throughout the whole composı- 
tion ; the present action implies the past and anticıpates the future. If, in 
#8 .blimity of thought, Raffaello has been surpassed by his great contempo 
rary, Michael Angelo—if, in purity of outline and forın, by the antique— 
and in colouring and chiaro-oscura by the Lombard and Venetian schools ; 
yet in historical composiltions he has no rival;; and for inventson, expres- 
sion, and the power of telling a story, he has never been approached ” 

M. Fuseli, speaking of the qualities of Raphael’s style as a painter, 
says, that “ perfect human beauty he has not represented. No face of 
Raphael's is perfectly beautiful ; no figure of his, in the abstract, possesses 
the proportions that could raise it to a standard of imitation. “Form to 
him was only a vehicle of character or pathos ; and to these he adapted 
it in a mode, and with a truth, which leaves all attempts at emendation 
hopeless. His composition always hastens to Ihe mosi necessary point as 
its centre; and from that disseminates, to that leads back, its rays, all 
secondary ones. Group, form, and contrast are subordinate to Lhe event; 
and common-place iseverexcluded. His expression is unmixed and pure, 
in striet unison with, and decided by, character, whether calm, animated, 
agitated, convulsed, or absorbed by the inspiring passion : it never con- 
tradıcts its cause, and is equally remote from tameness aud grimace. The 
inoıment of his choice never suffers the action to stagnate or toexpire. It 
is Ihe moment of transition, the crisis big with the past and pregnant 
with the future. His invention connects the utmost stretch of possibility 
with the most plausible degree of probability, in a manner that equally 
surprises our fancy, persuades our judgment, and affects our hearts.” 

In all this eritieism we have the most exaot description of the manifes- 
tations of Comparison and Causality, which give scope, depth, and force 
of intellectual conception, the power of combining means to attain an end, 
and the natural tendency to keep the means in their appropriate place, as 
subordinate to the main design. 

Raphael’s genius, accordingly, can be fully appreciated only after having 
exercised the higher intellectual faculties on his works. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds acknowledges that it was only after repeated visits and deep reflec- 
tion that he discovered their merits, his first impression having been that 
of mortification and disappointment, from not seeing at once all their 
greatness. The excellence of Raphael’s style, says he, is not on the 
surface, ‘* but lies deep, and at the first view is seen but mistily. It is the 
florid style which strikes at once, and captivates the eye for a time, without 
ever satisfying the Judgment.” If, on the other hand, the knowing and 
constructive organs alone had predominated in Raphael, all these acces- 
saries would have become principles ; and the critic who possessed 
reflective intellect, would have felt in his paintings a decided deficieney 
of design, story, interest, and object. Hence high reflecting organs are 
indispensable to historical painting: Haydon, who has manifested great 
power of conception in this line, possesses them in an eminent degree 
The late Sir H. Raeburn, whose style of portrait-painting, in point of 
dig...ty and force, approaches the historical, possessed also a full devolope- 
ment of the upper part of the forehead, as well as large pictorial organs 
In sculpture the same rule holds. The artist who has Form, Size, Con- 
structiveness, and Ideality large, without high reflecting organs, may chisel 
a vase or a wreath of flowers; but he will never reach grandeur of 
conception, nor confer dignity and power upon his productions. 

It follows from these prineiples, that a sculptor or painter will represent 
one class of objeets with greater truth and fidelity than another, according 
to the particular organs which predominate in his head. T’'hus, to model 
the exquisite grace, elegance, and symmetry of the female forın, the con- 
structive organs Ideality, and the moral sentiments, with a fine tempera- 

35 
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ment, may suffice, without much depth and power of reflection. To 
tepresent, en the other hand, whether on canvass or in marble, men of 
superior nature, profound in thought, and elevated and intense in emotion, 
the artist himself must possess great organs of sentiment and reflection, 
in addition to the organs of art before described, otherwise he will never 
be able adequately to conceive or to express these modes of mind, when 
they occur in hissubjects. This fortunate combination oceurs in conjunc- 
tion with a fine temperainent in Lawrence Macdonald, and hei ce the ad- 
mirable qualities for which his sculpture is already so highly dis .inguished. 

The same rules hold in architecture and music. An architect possessing 
only the knowing organs large, may produce the plan of acomınon house, 
or of any other simple object, with success ; but he ought never to attempt 
a work in which profound thought and extensive combinations are indis- 
pensable to success. From not attending to this fact, many abortions in 
architectural designs occur in this country. An artist, with a constructive 
and knowing head, may produce a plan which will look beautiful on paper, 
and which, as a mere drawing, is beautiful ; but if the reflecting organs 
be deficient, he wıll be incapable of eonsidering the fabric designed in its 
relations to surrounding objects, and of divining how it will affeet the 
mind, when presented in contrast with them :—hence, when executed, it 
may turn out a deformity. Add, however, the reflecting organs, and the 
effects of collateral objects will be anticipated and provided for. An 
architect, in whom the reflecting organs are large and the knowing organs 
deficient, will fail in the practical arrangement of details. 

The musician, in like manner, who is able to express thought, feeling, 
and emotion with exquisite effect, with whom sound is subordinate ta 
sense, design, and expression, will be found to possess the higher powers 
in addition to the merely musical faculties. 

In oratory, too, a person with Individuality, Eventuality, Comparison, 
Ideality, and Language, may be erudite, fluent, brilliant, and, if propensity 
and sentiment be added, vehement, pathetic, or sublime ; but, to give 
great comprehensiveness, deep sagacity, and a talent for profound eluei- 
dation of principle, Causality must be joined to the combination. 

Taste in every branch of the fine arts is distinguishabie from power and 
comprehensiveness, and depends, as already explained,* on a harmonious 
combination and due cultivation of the organs in general. In Raphael 
these requisites seem to have occurred; and it is because nature rarely 
unites the particular organs which constitute a painter—high reflecting 
organs, large general size, harmonious proportion, and natural activity— 
all in one individual, that so few Raphaels appear. 

In no instance is it a matter of indifference to the talents and disposi- 
tions of the individual, whether any particular organ be large orsmall,. If 
it be large, although its abuses may be prevented by restraint imposed by 
the other faculties, still its presence will operate on the mind. If, for 
instance, large Combativeness and Destructiveness be combined with a 
large developement of the moral and intellectual organs, the whole life 
may be passed without the occurrence ofany outrage ; and it may be asked, 
What effect, in this case, do the former organs produce ! We shall find 
the answer by supposing all the other organs to remain large, while those 
are diminished in size, and tracing the effect ofthe change. The result 
would be an undue preponderance of moral and intelleetual qualities, 
degenerating into effeminacy. Large Combativeness and Destructiveness 
add the elements of repulsion and aggression to such an extent as to permit 
the manifestation of manly enterprise and courage. Hence. in the case 
supposed, these organs would be duly performing their functions and adding 
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force to the character in the struggles of active life, when the superficial 
vbserver would imagine them to be entirely useless. 

In like manner, if an organ be greatly deficient, its small size cannot be 
eompensated by that of the other organs, however large. Suppose, for 
example, that, in an individual, Benevolence, Veneration, Love of Appro- 
bation, and Intelleet are all large, and Conscientiousness very deficient, 
it may be thought that the absence of Conscientiousness will be of small 
importance, as its ınfluence will be compensated by that of the other 
faculties here named. This, however, will not bethe case. The senti- 
ınent of duty originates from Conscientiousness, and the individual sup- 
posed would be benevolent, when Benevolence predominated ; religious, 
when Veneration was paramountly active; obliging, when Love of Ap- 
probation glowed with fervour ; but if all or any of these were, on any 
oecasion, counteracted by the solicitations of the inferior propensities, he 
would not, if the organ of Conscientiousness were sınall, feel the obligatıon 
of duty enforcing the dictates of these other sentiments, and Increasing 
their restraining power : he would be deficient in the sentiments of justice, 
duty, and incumbency : he would obey the impulses of the higher faculties 
when inclined ; but if not inclined, he would not experience so strong a 
sense of demerit in neglecting their solicitation, as if the organ of Consci- 
entiousness were large. Farther, the sentiments which we have supposed 
him to possess would themselves, if not directed by Conscientiousness, be 
continually prone to run into abuse. Benevolence to one would tend to 
trench on justice due to another ; devotion might occasionally be substi- 
tuted for charity, or charity for devotion. 

If we take the opposite case, and suppose that an individual possesses 
great Intelleet and Uonscientiousness, with deficient Benevolence, Vene- 
ration, and Love of Approbation ; then, if the propensities were strong, 
bis conduct might be the reverse of amiable, notwithstanding his large 
Conscientiousness. With this combination he would be actuated. by 


' vigorous selfish feelings, which probably might overpawer the single sen- 


timent of duty, unaided by Benevolence, Veneration, and Love of Appro- 
bation; and he might act wrong in opposition to the clear dietates of his 
own Öonscientiousness. Video meliora probogue, deteriora sequor would 
be his motto. If his propensities, on ihe other hand, were moderate, he 
would be strietly just; he would give every one his due, but he would 
probably not be actively benevolent and pious. The faculty of Benevo- 
lence inspires with the feeling of charity, and Conscientiousness enforces 
its dictates ; but if (to suppose an extreme case) the feeling of charity 
were not inspired at all, Conscientiousness could not produce it, nor act 
upon it: it might impress the command, Do not injure another, because 
this is simply justice ; but it would not inspire with the desire to do him 
good, this being beyond its limits. 

Öeccasionally very unusual combinations of particular organs present 
themselves, the effects of which cannot, by ordinary sagacity, be divined ; 
ad in such cases the phrenologist ought not to predicate anything, but 
wo ask for information. As, however, nature is constant, he may speak 
with confidencee the next time he meets with a similar case. Before it 
was ascertained that Secretiveness and Imitation confer the talent for 
acting, I met with an instance of this combination, and predicated some- 
thing from it, which was entirely erroneous. This occurrence was loudly 
and extensively proclaimed as subversive of Phrenology ; but to me it 
zas a valuable lesson, and a discovery of some importance : ever after- 
ward | found that particular talent accompany that combination. 

Rute rHırDd.— Where all the organs appear in nearly equal proportions 
\o each other, the individual, if left to himself, will exhibit opposite phases 
wf character, according as the animal propensities or moral sentiments 
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predominate for the time. He will pass his life in alternate sinning and 
repenting. If external influence be brought to operate upon him, his 
conduct will be greatly modified by it ; if placed, for instance, under severe 
discipline and moral restraint, these will cast the balance, for the time, in 
favour of the higher sentiments; if exposed to the solicitation of profli- 
gate associates, the animal propensities will obtain triumphant sway. 
Maxwell, who was executed ; 

for housebreaking and theft, 
is an example of this combi- 
nation. In his head the three 
orders of organs are well de- 
veloped, but the region of the 
moral sentiments, lying above 
the asterisks, is deficient in 
size, in proportion to the ba- 
silar and occipital regions, 
manifesting the propenesities, 
While subjected to the disci- 
pline ofthe army he preserved 
a fair reputation; but when 
he fell into want, hıs propen- 
sities assumed the ascenden- 
cy, he joined a company of 
thieves, adopted their prac- 
tices, and was executed. The 
eharacteristice quality of men possessing this combination is their liabiltty 
tobeswayed by external influences. 





COMBINATIONS IN ACTIVITY. 


WHERE several organs are pre-eminently large in the same individual, 
they have a natural tendency to combine in activity, and to proinpt him 
to a line of conduct calculated to gratify them all. Where, however, all Der 
or the greater part of the organs are possessed in nearly equal propor- 
tions, important practical effects may be produced by establishing com- 
binations in activity among particular organs, or groups of organs. For 
example, if Individuality, Eventuality, Oausality, Comparison, Language, 
and Concentrativeness be alllarge, they will naturally tend to act together, R 

; and the result of their combined activity will be a talent for public \ 
speaking or literary composition. If Language be small, it wili be ex- 
tremely difhicult to establish such a combination in activity, and this talent 
will be deficient : but if we take two individuals, in both of whom this 
group of organs is of an average size, and if we train one of them to a 
mechanical employment and the other to the bar, we may accustoın the 
ReflectingOrgans and that of Language to act together in the latter, the 
result of which will be an acquired facility in writing and debate ; whereas, 
in the former individual, in consequence of the organ of Language never 
having been accustomed to act in combination with those of Intellect, - 
this facility will be wanting. < 

On the same prineiple, if a person, having a favourable endowment of = 
the organs of Propensity, Sentiment, and Intellect, were introduced for 
the first time into higher society than that to which he had been accus- 
tomed, it might happen that he would lose for a moment the command of > 
his faculties, and exhibit awkwardness and embarrassment. This would 
arise from irregular and inharmonious action in the different organs: 
Veneration, powerfully excited, would prompt him to manifest profound i 
respect ; Love of Approbation would inspire him with a desire to acquit DE 
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kımselt to advantage; Cautiousness would produce alarm, lest he should 
fail in accomplishing this end ; Self-Esteem wouid feel compromised by 
the consciousness of embarrassment stealing on the mind ; and the iniel- 
lect, distracted by these conflicting emotions, would be unable to regulate 
the conduct with propriety. When familiarized with the situation, the 
sentiments would subside into a state of less energetic an! more harıno- 
nious action; the intellect, assuming the supremacy, would regulate and 
direct the feelings; and then the individual might become a pattern of 
refined manners and the ornament of the eircle in which he at first made 
an awkward debut. 

It is in virtae of this principle that education produces its most impor- 
tant effects. If, for instance, we take two individuals, in each of whom 
all the organs are developed in an average degree, and educate one of them 
among persons of sordid and mercenary dispositions—Aequisitiveness and 
Self-Esteem would in him be cultivated into a high degree of activity, 
and self-interest and personal aggrandizement would be viewed as the 
great objects of his life. If the Love of Approbation were trained into 
combined activity with these faculties, he would desire distinction in 
wealth or power: if Veneration were trained to act in concert with them, 
it would take the direction of admiring the rich and great; and, Con- 
scientiousness not being predominantly vigorous, would only intimate that 
such pursuits were unworthy, without possessing the power by itself of 
overcoming or controlling the whole combination against it. If the other 
individual, possessing the same developement, were trained in the society 
ol moral and religious persons, in whose habitual conduct the practice of 
benevolence and justice toward men, and veneration toward God, was 
regarded as the leading objects of human existence—the Love of Appro- 
bation, acting with this combination, would desire esteem for honourable 
and virtuous actions ; and wealth would be viewed as the means of pro- 
ceuring gratification to these higher powers, but not as itself an object of 
paramount importance. The practical conduct of the two individuals 
might be very different, in consequence of this difference of training. 

The change of character exhibited by some individuals appears to be 
referrible to new combinations in activity. Itoccurs generally in men ir 
whom the organs of both the propensities and sentiments are large. _In 
youth the propensities take the lead, and intelleet acts in combination 
withtbem, producing sensual and immoralconduct. At amore advanced 
age, when the propensities have become less energetic, the individual may 
be placed in circumstances which powerfully excite his sentiments: the 
intellect will then act in combination with them, new interests will be felt, 
and higher views of duty and enjoyment arise. Life may thenceforward 
be regulated by reason and moral sentiment, sensual gratifications may be 
shunned and resisted, and the individual may appear like a different being 
Religious impressions are frequently the causes which give cominence- 
ment to this reformation ; and this is natural, because religion addresses 
the most powerful motives to the higher faculties. I have observed, 
however, that individuals in whom the organs of the moral and intellectual 
faculties decidedly predominate, do not exhibit this change, because at no 
period are they strikingly vicious; neither do men in whom these organs 
are very deficient and the organs of the propensities very large, per:ina- 
nently undergo it ; because their minds are like the stony ground men 
toned in Scripture, on which good seed fell, but in which it could not 
take root, owing to the want of soil. 

The principle now under discussion is not inconsistent with the influ- 
ence of size ; because it is only in individuals in whom the organs ara 
nearly on an equality in point of size, that great effects can be produced 
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by combinstions in activity. In such cases the phrenologist, in estimating 
the effects of size, always inquires into the education bestowed. 

The doctrine of combinations in activity explains several other mental 
phenomena of an interesting nature. In viewing the heads of the higher 
and lower classes of society, we do not perceive the animal organs pre- 
ponderating in point of size in the latter, and those of the moral sentiments 
in the former, in any very palpable degree. The high polish, therefore, 
which characterizes the upper ranks, is the result of sustained harmony 
ın the action of the different faculties, and especially in those of the moral 
zentiments, induced by long cultivation. The rudeness observable in some 
of the lower orders results from a predominating combination in activity 
among the lower propensities ; while the awkwardness that frequently 
characterizes them arises from the propensities, sentiments, and intellect 
not being habituated to act together. If, however, an individual be very 
deficient in the higher organs, he will remain vulgar, in consequence of 
this defect, although born and educated in the best society, and in spite 
of every effort to communicate refinement by training. On the other hand, 
if a very favourable developement of the organs of the higher sentiments 
and intellect, with a fine temperament, be possessed, the individual, in 
wlıatever rank he moves, will have the stamp of nature’s nobility. 

Several other phenomena, which were complete enigmas to the older 
metaphysicians, are explained by this principle. Dr. Adam Smith, in his 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, Chapter II, “On the influence of fortune 
upon the sentiments of mankind, with regard to the merit and demerit of 
actions,” states the following case: A person throws a large stone over 
a wall into the public street, without giving warning to those who may 
be passing, and without regarding where it may fall ; if it light upon a 
person’s head, and knock out his brains, we would punish the offende. 
pretty severely ; but if it fall upon the ground, and hurt nobody, we would 
be offended with the same measure of punishment which, in the former 
event, we would reckon just, and yet the demerit in both cases is ihe same. 
Dr. Smith gives no theory to account for these differences of moral de- 
termination. Phrenology explains them. If the stone fall upon an un- 
happy passenger, Benevolence in the spectator is outraged ; if the sufferer 
had a wife and family, Philoprogenitiveness and Adhesiveness are offended. 
Self-Esteem and Cautiousness also are excited, by the idea that we might 
have shared the same fate; all these rouse Destructiveness, aud the 
whole together loudly demand a smart inflietion on the transgressor. In 
the other event, when the stone falls to the ground, and hurts nobody, the 
only faculties exceited are Intellect and Conscientiousness, and probably 
Cautiousness, and these calmly look at the motive of the offender, which 
probably was the love of mere muscular action, and award a slight punish- 
ment against him. The proper sentence, in such a case, would. be one 
that would be approved of by Intellect and the moral sentiments acting 
in combination, uninfluenced by the lower propensities. 

Dr. Smith states another case. One friend solicits a place for another, 
and, after using the greatest eflorts, is unsuccessful. Gratitude in this 
case is less warm than if the place had been obtained; and yet the merit 
is the same. In the event of success Self-Esteem, Acquisitiveness, and 
the other animal organs are gratified, and excite Conscientiousness and 
Benevolence to gratitude. In the opposite result the repressing influence 
ut these faculties, disappointed and grieved, chills the glow of Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness, and feeble gratitude is felt. 

When a person becomes judge in his own cause, his intellect ınay pre- 
sent to him the facts exactly as they happened, but these exeite in his mind 
no! simply the sentiment of Conscientiousness, but also Self-Love, Acqui 
sitiveness, and, if he has been grievously injured, Destructiveness. Hence 
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the deeision of his own mind, on his own case, proceeds from Intelleet, 
- infuenced and directed by all these lowe” “eelings acting along with Con 
*  scientiousness. Present the same case to an impartial spectator, favourably 
constituted, and his decision will be the result of Conscientiousness and 
Intelleet, unalloyed by the intermixture of the selfisb emotions. 
— Pure or abstract justice, then, in the proper sense of the term, is the 
result of the combined activity of intellect and Conscientiousness, unin- 
“ fluenced by the animal propensities. For example, if we are called on 
«to Judge of the conduct of a person accused, in order to arrıve at an abso- 
lutely Just decision, the intellect must present to us a clear perception oı 
his real motives and the tendency of this action ; if either of these is 
wanting, the sentiment of Conscientiousness acts not on a real, but on 
an imperfeet or imaginary case. In the next place, all the animal propen- 
sities must be quiescent ; because, if offended Selfishness, or anger, or 
"Acquisitiveness, orambition, or Adhesiveness, mingle with Conscientious- 
ness, the fountain is polluted, and the stream cannot be pure. It isan 
interesting fact, that the dictates of Conscientiousness, when perfectly 
enlightened, and not misled by the lower feelings, will be found always to 
TU  harınonize with the enlightened dictates of Benevolence and Veneration. 
= The moral sentiments have been so constituted as to coincide in their 
- results ; and hence, wherever any action or opinion is felt to stand in 
‘  opposition to any of these sentiments, we may, without hesitation, suspect 
— either that it is wrong, or that the intellect is not completely informed 
—>eoneerning its nature and legitimate consequences. 
$ In party-politics Adhesiveness, Love of Approbation, and Benevolence, 
2 not to mention Combativeness and Destructiveness, are extremely apt to 
enter into vivid activity in surveying the conduct of an individual who 
has distinguished himself by zealous eflorts upon our own side ; and our 
judgment of his conduct will, in consequence, be the determination of 
Intellect and Conscientiousness, disturbed and led astray by these inferior 
feelings. 

The doctrine of the primitive functions of the faculties, explained in 
the first part of this work, and of the combinations now laid down, shows 
why Phrenology does not enable us to predict actions. Destructiveness, 
for example, is not a tendency to kill a man or a beast as a specific act, 
but a mere general propensity, capable of leading to destruction as its 
ultimate result, but which may be manifested in a great variety of ways, 
(many of them justifiable, others unjustifiable,) according as it is directed 
by the faculties which, in each particular instance, act along with it ; thus, 
acting along with large Acquisitiveness, and in the absence of Uonscien- 
tiousness, it may prompt to murder ; while acting along with large Con- 
scientiousness and Benevolence, it may prove the orphan’s help and the 
widow’s stay, by arresting the arın of the oppressor. 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
COMBINATIONS. 


I cannor too earnestly repeat, that the principles now illustrated are 
practical and important. If any one require the assistance of a human 
being in affairs of moment, let him be assured that attention to the three 
elements—of temperament, combination of mental organs, and education 
or training, will afford him more certain information regarding the inherent 
qualities of the object and his practical capabilities, than certificates of 
character and attainments, such as are commonly relied on. The extent 
to which this work has already attained prevents me, however, from doing 
more than making a few observations. 

In one instance I refused to hire a boy as a seryant, because | foune 
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his head to belong to the inferior class, although he was in‘roduced by a 
woman whose good conduct and discrimination I had long known, and 
who gave him an excellent character. That individual was at first greatly 
incensed at ıny refusing to engage the boy, but withina ınonth she return- 
ed, and said that she had been grossly imposed upon herself by a neigh- 
bour, whose son the boy was; that she had since learned that he was a 
thief, and had been dismissed from his previous service for stealing. On 
another occasion I hired a female servant, because her head belonged to 
the superior class, although a former mistress gave her a very ir.different 
snaracter—the result was equally in favour of Phrenology. She turned 
Yut an excellent servant, and remained with me for several years, until 
she was respectably married.* 

When a servant is to be hired, the points to be attended to are the 
following : 

First, The temperament.—Tf this be.lymphatic, there will be little spon- 
taneous activity ; work will bea burden ; and exhaustion will soon follow 
from forced application. If it be purely nervous, there will be great viva- 
eity and strong natural tendency to activity ; but physical strength will 
not be present in a corresponding degree. Combinations of the sanguine 
and bilious, or bilious and nervous temperaments, are the best ; the bılious 
bestowing the quality of endurance, and the sanguine or nervous that of 
activity. 

Second, The proportions of the different regions of the brain to each 
other.—If the base of the brain, the seat of the animal organs, be large, 
and the coronal region be shallow and narrow, the animal feelings will be 


strong, and the moral weak ; if both of these regions be large, and the 


anterior lobe of the brain small, the dispositions may be good, but the 
intellect will be weak. If all three be large, the moral and intellectual 
predominating, the best combination of qualities will be present. 

Third, The proportions of particular organs to each other. —If the lower 
.egion of the forehead be largely developed and the upper deficient, the 
intelleet will execute well whatever work is placed before it ; but it will be 
limited in its capacity of foreseeing what ought to be done, if not pointed 
yut, and of arranging details in reference to the whole. Ifthe upper part 
of the forehead be large and the lower deficient, the power of abstract thınk- 
ing (which a servant rarely requires, and is almost never called on to exer- 
cise) will be considerable, but quite uncultivated, and destitute of materials 
soact on; while the talent for observing details, the love of order and 
arrangement, and, in short, the elements of practical usefulness, will be de- 
ficient. The best combination of the intellectual organs for a servant, is 
that which occurs when the lower region of the forehead is large, the mid- 
dle region immediately above the nose, up to the line of the hair, is also 


large, and the upper lateral region full. "The dispositions depend on the 


"combinations of the moral and animal organs. If Acquisitiveness, Secre- 


tiveness, Love of Approbation, and Veneration be large, and Conscientious- 
ness deficient, the servant will be selfish and cunning ; but extremely 
plausihle, deferential, and polite ; eye-service wıll be rendered abundantly, 
but eonscientious discharge of duty will be wanting. If Benevolence, 
Oonscientiousness, Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Combativeness be large, in 


ı combination with Cautiousness, Secretiveness, Love of Approbation, and 


Veneration moderate, there ınay be great fidelity and honesty, with heat 
of temper, unbending stitiness of deportment, and, in short, an exterior 


* A report of eleven cases observed in the Dublin Penitentiary is published 
ın The Phrenological Journal, No. xxi., p. 88, in which the dispositions were 
inferred from developement of brain; and similar cases are recorded in 
“ Testimonials” presented by me in 1836, on becoming a canlidate for the 
ehair of Logie in the University of Edinburgh. 
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manner the reverse of the former, but internal dispositions and practica 
“eonduct in situations of trust far superior. The combinations also deter- 
mine the fitness of the individual for partieular employments ; a female 
with small Philoprogenitiveness ought never to be einployed as a nursery 
maid ; nor one deheient in Order and Ideality as a lady’s maid. A man 
deficient in Conseientiousness is unh to be a butler or stewäard. The 
varieties of combination are extremely numerous, and the effects of them 
can be learned only by experience. 

Fourti, The education or training of the individual falls to be inquired 
into. — Phrenology shows only the natural qualities, but the direction which 
they have received must be ascertained by inquiry. No combination of 
organs will render an individual an expert cook, without having practised 
cookery, or an accomplished coachman, without having practically taken 
charge of horses, and learned to drive. 

Fıfth, The relation of the natural qualities of the master or mistress to 
those of the servant must be attended to.—If a mistress with a small brain, 
having Conscientiousness and Benevolence moderate, and Self-Esteem 
and Combativeness large, should hire a servant possessed of a large, active, 
and well-proportioned brain, the latter will instinctively feel that nature 
has made her the superior, although fortune has reversed their relative 
positions. The mistress will feel this too, but will maintain ber authority 
oy imperiousness, captiousness, or violence. In this condition the best 
dispositions of the servant may be outraged, and conduct produced of a 
discreditable nature, when contemplated by itself, apart from the provoca- 
tion. A servant wıth a small brain, but favourable combination, would 
prove a treasure to a mistress possessed of similar qualities; whereas she 
would be feltto be too feeble and inefficient in her whole manner and mode 


of acting, by a lady whose brain was very large, very favourably coın-: 


vined, and very actıve. This principle explains why the same individual 
may be found to be an excellent servant in one family, and an unsuitable 
one in another. 

Sızth, The qualities of servants, in reference to each other, ought to 
be considered. — T'wo individuals, possessing large and active brains, great 
Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation, and Combativeness, may, if they have 
large Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, prove excellent 
servants to their employers, whom they regard as legitimate objects of 
veneration and conssientiousness; but may make very indifferent com- 
panions to each other. Zach will desire deference and respect from the 
other, which neither will yield ; and, in all probability, they will quarrel 
and manifest only their propensities in their mutual intercourse. Instruc- 
tion in their own nature, and in the proper direction of their feelings, 
would, in many instances, remedy this evil. But while ignorance con- 
tinues, it is advisable to rely chiefliy on natural qualities : for example, if 
one servant has Seif-Esteem large, a companion should be selected in 
whoin this organ is moderate ; and tlıe same with Combativeness. When 
this is neglected, the natural language of Self-Esteem or Combativeness 
in the one involuntarily excites the same feeling in the other, and harmony 
is nearly Impossible : whereas, if one has Self- Esteem large, and the other 
has it sıw ıll, the natural expression of the former is not painful to the 
latter ; on the contrary, the absence of pretension, which attends a small 
Self-Esteem, renders the latter agreeable to the former, and a sincere 
mutual regard may arise between them. 

It will be obvivus to every reflecting person, that the circumstance of 
a servant being rejected by a phrenologist is no proof of the individual 
being essentially bad; it shows only that, in one or other of the six points 
before mentioned, the individual did not suit the particular phrenologist, and 
no more. The servant may be admirably qualified for a different employer. 
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Sımilar remarks apply to the selection of clerks, partners in business 
and all persons required to fill confidentıal situations. I have been to] A 
that it is extremely diffieult to prevent peculation in the post-office ana 
other departments of public and private business, in which extensive trust 
ıs necessarily confided to the individuals employed If only persons in 
whom the moral and intellectual organs decidediy predominated were 
chosen to fill such situations, the evil would disappear. 

These observations are offered as hints of several partieulars which appear 
io ıne proper to be attended to, and not as complete practical directions, 
The elements which compose human character are so numerous, their com 
binations so intricate, and so little has been done in the practical application 
of the science in the manner now recommended, that it is impossible to 
be too modest either in giving directions or in promising results. Experi- 
ence is the great teacher, and my sole object is to induce phrenologists 
«seek experience by practice. I am aware that many of my readers will 
feel that much greater attainments than they at present possess would be 
requisite, to enable them to act on the principles unfolded even in this 
brief statement; and hence many of them may consider the remarks as 
altogether useless ; but several answers may be made to this objection 
First, There are several phrenologists who actually practise what is here 
recommended, and have experienced great advantages from it; and what 
has been done successfully and with benefit by some, may be accomplished 
by others. Secondiy, Science is useless unless it be practical ; all practi 
cal sciences must advance by experience ; and it is only by beginning and 
persevering, that experience can be gained. And, {hirdly, Even those 
persons who are conscious of incapacity to practise these rules must per- 
ceive the advantage of acting on them if they could; and must feel that, 
until some mode of guiding the judgment in the selection of individuals 
who are to be placed in confidential situations shall be resorted to, which 
shall bring into view the points before treated of, uncertainty, disappoint- 
ment, and annoyance must afllict both the employers and the employed. 
And, finally, Every person of common reflection will acknowledge that, 
while it would be a great advantage to vbtain the foregoing knowledge 
of human character, there is no system of mental philosophy in exis; 
tence which affords even the least aid in attempting it, if it ben 
Phrenology. 

This application of Phrenology has suggested the question, Are indivi- 
duals with “ ill-shaped heads ”’ to become ‘* outcasts from society ?!” . This 
is precisely the evil which, under the actual system of eriminal legislation, 
exists, and which the phrenologists are labouring to remove. An unfa- 
vourably developed brain and good natural dispositions are two conditions 
which do not coexist in nature. Phrenologists, therefore, by establishing 
the fact, that an imperfectly formed brain renders an individual naturally 
prone to vice, will afford an inducement to society to treat men so consti- 
tuted as moral patients, and ‘0 use more effectual means for restraining 
their propensities than any that are at present adopted. This, in my opi- 
nion, would be preferable to the existing practice, which leaves individuals 
wıth. the worst natural dispositions at liberty, in the most unfavourable 
eircumstances, to follow their instinctive tendencies, and only punishes 


> them after having committed crimes. At present these beings are sur- 


rounded by want, misery, and the means of intoxieation. They transgress 
the criminal law, are confined in jails and bridewells, calculated to excite 
their propensities, and to afford little eultivation to their moral powers ; 
and they are afterward ejected into the immoral atmosphere from which 
they were takan ; amode of treatment which could not exist, if Phrenolagy 
were believed and understood. 

Jt has been farther asked, by way of objection, * Does Mr. Combe deny, 
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that, in the case he mentions, the boy whom he rejected might have had 
a good character, notwithstanding the indications of his original propen- 
sities! If he denies this, he denies a proposition which he himself has 
always stated, and from which he derives the practical value of Phreno- 
logy ; namely, that the original propensities can be corrected, and eveu 
eradicated, by education and other means.” 

« Answer: I have not stated that the “original propensities can be 
eradicated by education and other means.” If so, Phrenology would 
necessarily be adream. What I have said is this—that all the faculties 
may be directed to proper objects, and, when so directed, their action wiH 
become good. But to guide strong animal propensities to virtue, there 
must be a directing power. If there be vigorous moral and intellectual 
faculties in the individual, he will, in that case, be a law and a guide unto 
himself. If, however, the moral and intellectual faculties be deficient, 
which was the case with the individual under discussion, then I certainly 
maintain, that strong animal feelings will not guide themselves to virtue. 
In this case the directing power must be supplied from without. The 
case of E. S., mentioned in the Phrenological Journal, No. xxi., pp. 82 
and 147, is exactly in point, and illustrates the positious here maintained. 
Now, if the boy had been placed from infaney in an asylum, from which 
temptation to vice was excluded, and in which the highest moral and in- 
telleetual treatment was administered, he might have had a good character, 
notwithstanding the form of his brain ; because, so sıtwated, he could not 
have offended. But I was informed that he had been brought up in the 
_ ordinary eircumstances of the labouring classes in this counıry ; and ex 
tensive observation had convinced me that that condition does not with 
draw temptation from the propensities, and does not supply moral and 
intellectual stimulus to the higher faculties sufficient to direct a mind 
constituted like his to morality. I therefore inferred, that his good cha- 
racter was false; which it actually proved to be. At present society is 
greatly deficient in institutions in whıch the moral influence of higher 
minds can be brought habitually io bear on inferior minds, in the absence 
of external temptation. 

In consequence also of the lamentable ignorance of the nature of in- 
dividuals, which too generaliy abounds, the mental deficiencies in which 
the tendency to crime originates are not understood, and still less is the 
immense power of moral influence which the best order of minds could 
wield over the inferior duly appreciated. This infAuence, however, can- 
not exert itself eficiently, uniess external temptation to evil be withdrawn, 
wlıich cannot be the case without institutions formed for the purpose. 
Phrenology will hasten the day when these shall exist. Society is in 
possession, from history and observation, of a pretty accurate knowledge 
of human nature in general; but this knowledge is too general to be 
practically useful. When an individual is presented to them, they can- 
not tell, previous to experience, whether he is naturally a Oaligula or a 
Washington. Phrenology not only gives a scientific basis and form to 
the general knowledge of mankind already existing, but renders it avail- 
able in particular instances ; it unfolds the natural qualities of individual 
men, and enables us to judge how tar they will be wnclined to one course 
of action or to another. I consider it, therefore, neither unjust nor un-® 
humane to deeline taking into my service individuals whom I know to be 
unfitted by their mental qualities for the duties which they wonld be called 
on to perform. In short, ifthe members of society instead of giving false 
characters of profligate individuals, (through Bene ‘olence acting without 
Conseientiousness,) and, in consequence, exposing each other to loss of 
property and life by criminal outrages, would treat as moral patient« 
those persons whose mental deficiencies render them incapable of 
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guiding themse ves to virtue, they wou/d benefit both themselves and tns 


vicious.* 


ON THE COINCIDENCE BETWEEN THE NATURAL TALENTS 
AND DISPOSITIONS OF NATIONS, AND THE DEVELOPE- 
MENT OF THEIR BRAINS. 


Te mental character of an individual, at any given time, is the result 
of his natural endowment of faculties, modified by the circumstances ın 
which he has been placed. T'he first element, or natural coustitution, is 
adınitted, by most thinking men, to form the basis of, and prescribe the 
limits to, the operation of the second. Ifa child be by nature extremely 
combative, and very little cautious, highly prone to covetousness, and 
very insensible to justice, a reflecting guardian will adopt a different 
method of education and expect different consequences, than if his na- 
tural dispositions were exactly the reverse ; and he will not expect edu- 
cation to change his nature. 

A nation is composed of individuals, and what is true of all the parts, 
(which in a nation preserve their individuality,) must hold good of the 
whole; nevertheless, the fashionable doctrine is, that national character de- 
pends altogether on external circumstances ; and that the native stock of 
animal, moral, and intellectual powers on which these operate, is the same 


‚‘ in New Holland and in England, in Hindostan and in France. Mr. Stew- 


art informs us, “that the capacities of the human mind have been in all 
‚ages the same ; and that the diversity of phenomena exhibited by our 
species is the result merely of the different circumstances in which men are 
placed.” “{'This,” says he, ‘ has long been received as an uncontroverti- 
ble logical maxim ; or rather, such is the influence of early instruction, 
that we are apt to regard it as one of the most obvious suggestions of 
common sense. And yet, till about the time of Montesquieu, it was by 
no means so generally recognised by the learned as to have a sensible in- 
fiuence on the fashionable tone of thinking over Europe.’’t 

There is some ambiguity in this passage. The proposition, that ‘ the 
capacities of the human mind have been ın all aczs the same,” does not 
necessarily iınply that they have been alike in all narıons. The Hindoo 
ınind may have been the same in the year 100 as in the year 1800, and 
so may the English and all other national minds ; but it does not follow 
that either in the year 100 or 1800 the English and Hindoo minds were 
coustituted by nature alike ; and yet this is what ITunderstand Mr. Stewart 
to mean: for he adds, “that the diversity of phenomena exhibited by 

* The chief object of this work is to unfold the fundamental facts and doc- 
trines of Phrenology as the science of the human mind. Its applications 
are treated of in other works. Besides those quoted in the work itself, tke 
following may be eonsulted with advantage : 

A Sketch of the Natural Laws of Man. 12mo., pp.220. By Dr. Spurzheim. 

Elementary Principles of Education. By Dr. Spurzheim. 

The Constitution of Man considered in relation to Externel Objects. By the 
author of the present work. The People’s Edition, price Is 6d. The 
Sixth Edition, 12mo., price 4s. 

Phrenology in connexion with Physiognomy. By Dr. Spurzheim. A 
" Obserwations on Mental Derangement ; being an application of the principles 
of Phrenology to the Elucidation of the Causes, Symptoms, Nature, and Treat 
ment of Insanity. By Andrew Combe, M.D. Small 8vo., pp. 392. ' 

The Philosophy of Education, with its practical application to a system and 
plan of Popular Education as a National Object By James Simpson, Esq., 
Advocate. 

Selections from the Phrenological Journal, eonsisting of the most interesting 
articles in the first twenty Numbers. 12me. 
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our species is the result mereiy, of the different circumstances in which 
men are placed ;” embracing in this proposition ınen of every nation as 
equally gifted in mental power. Now, there is reason to question this 
doctrine, and to regard it as not merely speculatively erroneous, but as 
laying the foundation of a great deal of most hurtful practice. 

When we regard the different quarters of the globe, we are struck 
with the extreme dissimilarity in the attainments of the varieties of men 
who inhabit them. If we glance over the history of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America, we shall find distinet and permanent features of characıer 
which strongly indicate natural differences in their mental constitutior.s. 
The inhabitants of Europe have manifested, in allages, a strong tendeney 
toward moraland intellectual improvement. As far back ashistory reaches, 
we find society instituted, arts practised, and literature taking root, not 
only in intervals of tranquillity, but amid the alarms of war. Before the 
foundation of Rome the Etruscans had established civilization and the 
arts in Italy. Under the Greek and Roman empires philosophy, litera- 
ture, and the fine arts were sedulously and suecessfully cultivated ; and 
that portion of ıhe people whose wealth enabled them to pay for educa- 
tion, attained a high degree of intelligence and refinement. By the ırrup- 
tion of the northern hordes these countries were subsequently involved 
in a chaos of ignorance ; but again the sun of science rose, the clouds 
of Gothic darkness were dispelled, and Europe took the lead of the world 
in science, morals, and philosophy. In the inhabitants of this portion of 
the globe there appears an elasticity of mind incapable of being perma- 
nently repressed. Borne down for a time by external violence, their 
mental energies seem to have gathered strength under the restraint, and 
at length to have burst their feıters, and overcome every obstacle opposed 
to their expansion. 

When, on the other hand, we turn our attention to Asia, we perceive 
manners and institutions, which belong to a period too remote to be as- 
certained, and yet far inferior tothe European standard. The people of 
Asia early arrived at a point comparatively low in the scale of improve- 
ment, which they have never passed. 

The history of Africa, so far as Africa can be said to have a history, 
presents similar phenomena. The annals of the races who have inhabited 
that continent, with few exceptions, exhibit one unbroken scene of moral 
and’intellectual desolation ; and in a quarter of the globe embracing the 
greatest varieties of soil and climate, no nation is at this day to be found 
whose institutions indicate even moderate civilization.* 

The aspect of America is still more deplorable. Surrounded for cen- 
turies by European knowledge, enterprise, and energy, and incited to 
improvement by the example of European institutions, the natives of that 
continent remain, at the present time, the same miserable, wandering, 
houseless, and lawless savages as their ancestors were, when Columbus 
first set foot upon their soil. Partial exeeptions to this description may 
be found in some of the southern distriets of North America ; but the 
numbers who have adopted the modes of civilized life are so small, and. 
the progress made by them so limited, that, speaking of the race, we do 
not exaggerate in saying, that they remain to the present hour enveloped 
in all their primitive barbarity, and that they have profited nothing by the 
introduction among them of arts, sciences, and philosophy. The same 


* Sınce the observation in the text was written, accounts have appeared 
of a people Jdiscovered by Major Clapperton in the interior of Africa in astate 
of comparative ceivilization. It is said, that, although they are jet black, 
they are not negroes, and it is conjectured that they are the descendants of 
the Numidians ofancient history. Ifthe representations of their attainmente 
be correct, | anticipate in them a brain developed like the European. ° 
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observations kave occurred to a writer in the Elinburgh Review. The 
following remarks, on the native American character, appeared in that 
work in an article on “ Howison’s Upper Canada,” June, 19822: “From 
all that we learn,” says the reviewer, “of the state of the aborigines of 
this great continent from this volume, and from every other source of in- 
formation, it is evident that they are making no advances toward civiliza- 
on. It is certainly a strikiıng and mysterious fact, that a race of men 
should thus have continued for ages stationary in a state of the rudest 
barbarısm. That tendency to improvement, a principle that has been 
thought more than perhaps any other to distinguish man from the lower 
animals, would seem to be totally wanting in them. Generation after 
generation passes away, and no traces of advancement distinguish the 
last from the first. The mighty wilderness they inhabit may be traversed 
from end to end, and hardly a vestige be discovered that marks the hand 
of man. It might naturally have been expected that, in the course of 
ages, some superior genius would have arisen among tlıem to inspire his 
countrymen with a desire to cultivate the arts of peace, and establish 
some durable civil institution ; or that, at least, during the long period 
since the Europeans have been settled among them, and taught them, by 
such striking examples, the benefits of industry and social order, the, 
would have been tempted to endeavour to participate in blessings thı 
providentially brought within their reach. But all has been unavailing 
and it now seems certain that the North American Indians, like the bea. 
and wolves, are destined to flee at the approach of civilized man, and t« 
fall before his renovating hand, and disappear from the face of the earth 
along with those ancient forests which alone afford them sustenance and 
shelt‘r.” 

The theory usually advanced to account for these differences of national 
character is, that they are produced by diversities of soil and climate. 
But, although these may reasonably be supposed to exert a certain in- 
fluence, they are altogether inadequate to explain the whole phenomena. 
We ought ever to bear in mind, that Nature is constant in her operations, 
and that the same causes invariably produce the same effects. Hence, 
when we find exceptions in result, without being able to assign differences 
in causes, we may rest assured that we have not found the true or the 
only cause, and our diligence ought to be quickened to obtain new light, 
and not employed in maintaining the sufliciency of that which we possess. 

If we survey a map of the world, we shall find nations, whose soil is 
fertile and climate temperate, in a lower degree of improvement than 
others who are less favoured. In Van Diemen’s Land and New South 
Wales a few natives ‚have existed in the most wretched poverty, igno- 
rance, and degradation, in a country which enriches Europeans as fast as 
they possess it. In America, too, Europeans and native Indians have 
lived for centuries under the influence of the same physical causes ; the 
former have kept pace in their advances with their brethren in the Old 
Continent, while the latter, as we have seen, remain stationary in savage 
ıgnorance and indolence. 

Such differences are not confined to the great continents alone ; but 
different tribes in the same hemisphere seem to possess different native 
minds, and these remain unchanged through numerous ages. Tecitus 
describes the Gauls as gay, volatile, and precipitate, prone to rush to ac 
tion, but without the power of sustaining adversity and the tug of strife 
and this is the character ofthe Celtic portion of the Frenzh nation down 
to the present day. He represents the Britons as cool, considerate, and 
sedate, possessed of intellectual talent, and says that he prefers their 
native aptitude to the livelier manners of the Gauls.. The same mental 
yualities characterize the English of the nineteenth century, and they 
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ınd the French may still be contrasted in similar terms. Ta«itus de- 
‚—— scribes the Germans, allowing for their state of civilization, as a bold, 
“—- © prudent, self-denying, and virtuous people, possessed of great force of 

“ character; and the same features distinguish them still. The native 

>, Irishman, in manners, dispositions, and capacities, is a being widely 
) different from the lowland Scotchman ; and if we trace the two nations 
to the remotest antiquity, the same characteristic differences are found. 

These differences between nations living under similar climates are 
commonly attributed entirely to the religious and political institutions of 
the several countries. Presbytery and parish schools, for example, are 
supposed to have rendered the Scotehman habitually attentive to his own 
interest, but cautious, thoughtful, and honest ; while Popery and Catholic 
priests have made the Irishman free and generous withal, but precipitate 
and unreflecting—ready in the gust of passion to sacrifice his friend, and 
in the glow of friendship to immolate himself. It is forgotten, that there 
were ages in which Popery and priests had equal ascendency in all the 
Sritish isles, and that the Englishman, Irishman, and Scotchman were 
Deings as specifically distinct then as at present: besides, the more correct, 
| as well asthe more profound, view, is, to regard religious and political in- 

">. stitutions, when not forced upon a people by external conquest, as the 
_ spontaneous growth of their natural propensities, sentiments, and intel- 
lectual faculties. Hierarchies and constitutions do not spring from the 
ground, but from the minds of men: if we suppose one nation to be gifted 
‘* with much Wonder and Veneration, and little Conscientiousness, Reflec- 
tion, and Self-Esteem, and another to possess an endowment exactly the — 
reverse, it is obvious that the first would be naturally prone to supersti- 
tion in religion and servility in the state, while the second would, by 
native instinct, resist all attempts to make them reverence things unholy, - 
and tend constantly toward political institutions, fitted to afford to each 
individual the gratification of his Self-Esteem in independence, and his ——. 
Conscientionsness in equality before the law. Those whe contend that "— BR 
institutions come first, and that character follows as their effect, are 
bound to assign a cause for the institutions themselves. If they do not 
spring from the native mind, and are not forced on the people by conquest, 
it is diffieult to see whence they can originate. 

The phrenologist is.not satisfied with these common theories of national 
character; he has observed that a particular form of brain is the invariable 
eoncomitant of particular dispositions and talents,*and that this fact holds 
good in the case of nations as well as of individuals. Dr. Gall* has 
treated briefly of this subject, and after noticing the effects of climate 
on the human faculties, he adds the following most proper caution. “It 
is generally believed that it is sufficient to have a few national craniä be- 
fore one’s eyes to be in a condition to draw inductions from them. This 
would be the case, certainly, if the moral and intellectual character of all 
the individuals composing a nation were the same ; but, according to the 
observations of Dr. Spurzheim and myself, great differences exist between 
individuals belonging even to nations having a very determinate cha- 
racter. Dr. Spurzheim saw in London twelve Chinese, and he found 
them to differ as much from each other as Europeans. Resemblance 
between the individuals held good only in the countenance, and particu- 
larly in the position of the eyes. M. Diard gave me two crania found 
at Coulpi, on the banks ofthe Ganges. If I except the organs of Philo- 
progenitiveness and Acquisitiveness, which are very large, all the others 
presented striking differences. We see the same differences among ne- 
groes, although they always resemble each other in the mouth and nose, 
especially when they are natives of the same country. Dr. Sputzhe.m 


* Sur les Functions du Cerveau, tome v., p. 412, 
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saw in London, in the establishment for mutual instruction, thres negroes, 
one Of whom was a young man of eighteen years of age, endowed with 
extraordinary talents and an agreeable countenance. I have seen several 
uegroes, of both sexes, whose features were altogether agreeable. I ob- 
serve the same forıns among individuals of different nations ; so much so, 
that ıt would be impossible to distinguish, by these alone, whether an in- 
dividual was a Frenchman, German, Italian, Spaniard, or an Englislı- 
man. It is for this reason that we find individuals in all nations who 
have the same moral and intellectual character. Those, therefore, judge 
precipitately, who believe that they are able to deeipher the general cha- 
racter of a nation from a small number of skulls. In order to discover 
this general character, ıt is necessary to study a great number of indivi- 
duals— entire regiments—the whole nation so far as possible. With such 
facilities, it will be easy for the organologist to discover in the structure 
of the head the material cause of the peculiar character of the people.” 
The Phrenological Society of Edinburgh possesses the largest collec- 
tion of national crania in Europe, and while I am ready to admit the 
importauce of Dr. Gall’s caution, it is proper to remark that, if one may 
Judge from this collection, he overstates the extent of the differences be- 
tween individual skulls belonging to the same people. The variety of 
tribes of mankind is very great, and the political do not always coincide 
with the natural divisions of the races. A collection of Russian crania, 
for instance, might contain almost every variety of the human species, 
except negroes; they would all be Russians politically ;, but in their 
natural characteristics they would belong to the Celtic, German, Mongo- 
lıan, and OCircassıan races, and their varıeties. Distinct and well-ınarked 
tribes alone should be considered as nations when we are considering the 
peculiarities of national skulls ; but if this be done, it appears to me that 
the study is possıble, because a general type pervades the great majority 
of each tribe. It is true that several individual skulls, closely resembling 
each other, may be selected from a great number belonging to different 
nations ;—but this is an exception to the general rule. A coınmon form 
in the entire skull, and a common proportion in the different organs, 
pervades the forty or fifty Hindoo skulls in the society’'s museum, ac- 
uired at different times and {rom different parts of Hindostan ; to which 
the head of Rammohun Roy ıs the sole marked exception. T'he head of 
this celebrated man, both in size and combination, resembles the skulls 
of the mixed race of Celts and Germans in Europe ; but he was a phe- 
nomenon in hisown country. There are varieties of developement among 
the other Hindoo skulls, corresponding to the differences in individual 
character; but these sink into insignificance when the Hindoo skull, 
in its general form, is compared with the negro or Charıb in tlieir general 


types. The same remarks.apply to the Esquimaux, the Swiss, the Pe- 


ruvian, and other national skulls in the society’s possession; a peculiar 
character pervades the skulls of each nation, which strikingly distinguishes 
them from others. It is not extraordinary that this should be the case, 
considering that the nation consists of ordinary beings, whose general 
characteristics are closely analogous. 

I proceed, therefore, to offer a few remarks on several of the national 
cranıa in the Phrenological Society’s collection, requesting the reader to 
give due weight to Dr. Gall’s caution. ge 

In the Phrenological Transactions an account is given of the Phreno- 
logy of Hindostan, by Dr. G.M. Patterson. The HINDOOS are re- 
markable for want of force of character, so much so, that a handful of 
Europeäns overcomes in combat, and holds in permanent subjectiom, 
thousands, nay, millions, of that people. Power of mental manifestation 
bears a proportion ta the size of the cerebral organs, and the Hindoo bead 
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5 s small and the European large, in precise conformity with the different 
L- III mental characters.* Farther, the Hindoe 
® is distinguished by a great respect for 
< animal life and absence of eruelty in his 
e dispositions ; while, at tie same tiıme, he 
= is destitute of fire, and of that energy of 
mind which overcomes obstacles and 
q gives force tocommand. 'The European 
En is precisely the opposite; he lives to a 
great extent upon animal food, is fierce 
in his anger, and is characterized by great 
EB combative and destructive vigour. The 
r Hindoo skull indicates a manifest deficieney in the organs of Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness ; while ın the European these parts are amply 
developed. The Hindoo is cunning, timid, and proud ; and in him Se- 
3 eretiveness, Cautiousness, and Self-Esteem are large in proportion to the 
organs last mentioned. In intellect the Hindoo is more prone to analo- 
.) gical than direct reasoning, is fond of metaphors and comparisons, and 
\ little given to diseriminating differences; and the organ of Comparison 
nd is much larger in his head than those of Causality and Wit. Dr. Patter- 
1 son states that these facts are drawn from upward of three thousand ob- 
E servations; and they are illustrated by a collection of Hindoo skulls 
4 presented by him to the Phrenological Society. These skulls,t twelve 
5 in number, and a large addition of skulls of the same nation, acquired by 
> the society from other quarters, have long been exhibited to public in- 
a spection. Mr. Montgomery has called in question the justness of the 
> character assigned to the Hindoos, but his objections have been ably an- 
swered by Dr. Corden Thomson in the Phren. Journ., vol. vi., p. 244. 

I still regard the statements made by Dr. Patterson to be correct. 
The society’s collection contains other specimens of national develope- 
ment of brain equally interesting. The CHARIB skulls present a 
CHaRıB. striking appearance. They are 
much larger than the Hindoo 
heads, and, in conformity with 
the principle, that size indicates 
power, this tribe is the most re- 
markable among all the native 
Aınericans for force of character. 
R The Europeans have in vain at- 
temped to subdue them; they 
have hunted them down like 
wild beasts, and nearly extirpated 
S them, but failed in every attempt 
\ to enslave them in a mass, as the 
< Portuguese and Spaniards did the natives of Mexico and Brazil. Farther, 
) the Charib brain is prodigiously developed in the regions of Combative- 
5 ness and Destructiveness, in which the Hindoo head is deficient ; and the 
5 former race is as ferocious as the latter is mild and inoffensive. In the 
> reflecting organs the Charib is extremely deficient ; and he is described 
2 as rushing with unbridled eagerness on present gratification, blind to every 
consequence, and incapable of tracing the shortest links in the chain of 
causation. If the ear be taken as a centre, and a line drawn from it to 
2 * At the end of this section a table of measurements is given of all the 


skulls mentioned in it. 
t Lstrongly recommend to the reader to inspect the casts of national skulla 


here referred to. The study of them will make an impression infinitely 
deepe: than any description. 
36* 
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the most prominent part of the forehead of the Charib skulls, and anotheı “ 
line be drawn from the same point to the most prominent part of the. 
occiput, it will be found that by far the largest quantity of the brain is 
situated behind the ear. The organs of the animal propensities greatly 
preponderate over those of the intellectual faculties. If the region above 
the organs of Cautiousness and Causality be measured, the height will be 
found tu be small, compared with that in Europeans—an indication that 
the organs of the moral sentiments also are deficient in size. T'he so- 
ciety possesses casts of five skulls of Charibs, all of which, with indivi- 
dual differences, present a general type characteristic of the whole. In 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, I have seen the original of one of these 
casts : the whole were procured by Dr. Spurzheim from authentie skulls, 
and their genuineness may be relied on. In the Anatomical Museum of. + 
the Andersonian University, in Glasgow, I have seen another Charib skull, ö 
corresponding exactly with those now mentioned. 

Mr. Sedgwick, Secretary to the Phrenological Society of London, 
communicated an interesting Essay to the Phrenological Journal, (vol vi., 
p- 377,) on “the artificial compression of the infant head, by barbarous 
nations,” in which he clearly establishes that the Charib and other Indian 
tribes flatten the forehead of their children by compression, some of them 
by means of a small bag of sand, others by confinement of the infant head 
between two small pieces of wood, one placed before and the other 
behind, both being firmly bound together ; and others, on the north-west 
coast, by a board in the cradle brought over the forehead, and tied ürmly 
down upon the head of the infant. The child is seldom taken from the 
cradle, and the compression is continued till it is able to walk. With 
the cause of the flatness, however, I am not at present dealing, the only 
point I wish to establish being the fact of concomitance between the 
deficiency of organization and deficiency of mental ability, which is se 
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_ certain as to be altogether indisputable. 


The NEW HOLLAND skull in- 
dicates a lamentable deficieney in 
the regions of the moral and intel- 
lectual organs.. The organs of 
Number, Oonstructiveness, Reflec- 
tion, and Ideality are particularly 
deficient, while those of the animal 
propensities are fully developed. 
The society possesses casts of two 
skulls of natives of New Holland, (WW z I I, 
and Sir George S. Mackenzie has Pa 
presented to it the actual skulls of a chief and a female of that country ; b 
and the whole correspond, in a striking manner, in their general fea- 
tures. 

If these skulls were put into the hands of a phrenologist to state the — 
dispositions which they indicate, he would say that there should be 3 
considerable energy and courage, but extreme intellectual incapacity, >, 
selfishness, stubbornness, and harshness. Every talent necessary for San 

S 





architecture, and the constructive arts in general, is defective, while 
Ideality is so small, that sentiments of refinement or elegance willscarcely 
be at all experienced. The most unaccustomed eye will perceive how 
far this skull and that ol the Charib fall short of the European in tlie or- 


ans of Reflection, Ideality, and Constructiveness. ” DB 
The following account of the actual condition of the natives of New - 
Holland is given in Smellie’'s Philosophy of Natural History: “It 7 
would appear that they pıll out the two fore-teeth of the upper jaw ; for >» 


in neither sex, nor at any particular period of life. are there teeth to b# 
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iven.* Ihey are beardless: their visage is long, without exhibiting a 
s.ngie agreeable feature; their hair is black, short, and crisped ; aud theu 
skin is equally black as that ofthe Guinea negroes. Their only clothing 
eonsists of a piece of the bark of a tree tied round their waist, with a 
handful uf long herbs placed in the middle. They erect no houses ; and, 
without any covering, they sleep on the ground. Men, women, and 
children assoeiate promiseuously to the number of twenty or thirty. A 


sınall fish which they catch in reservoirs made with stones in arıns ol the ” 


sea, constitutes their chief nourishment ; and with bread and every spe- 
cies of grain they are totally unacquainted.”t I select this description on 
account of its brevity  Smellie refers to Dampier as his authority. 

Captain Cook was the first who explored the eastern coast of New 
Holland, of the natives of which he gives the following account: “* They 
appeared to have no fixed habitations ; for we saw nothing like a town 
er a village in the whole country. Their houses, if houses they may be 
called, seem to be formed with less art and industry than any we had 
seen, except the wretched hovels at Terra del Fuego, and in some respects 
tkey are inferior even to them. At Botany Bay, where they were best, 
they were just high enough for a man to sit upright in, but not large 
enough for him to extend himself in his whole length in any direction: 
they are built with pliable rods, about as thick as a man’s finger, in the 
form of an oven, by sticking the two ends into the ground, and then 
covering them with palm leaves and broad pieces of bark: the door is 
nothing but a large hole at one end, opposite to which the fire is made. 
Under these houses or sheds they sleep, coiled up with their heels to 
to their head; and in this position one of them will hold three or four 
persons. ”—“ The only furniture belonging to these houses that fell under 
our observation, is a kind of oblong vessel made of bark,” which was 
supposed to be used as a bucket for carrying water. Captain Cook adds, 
that “both sexes go stark naked ;”” and that he saw neither nets nor 
vessels in which water might be boiled. ‘‘ The canoes of New Holland,” 
he continues, “ are as mean and rude as the houses,” being, on the south- 
ern parts of the coast, “ nothing more than a piece of bark, about twelve 
feet long, tied together at the ends, and kept open in the middle ’by small 
bows of wood ;”’ and in the northern parts merely the hollow trunk of a 
tree. These were the inhabitants of a different part of New Holland 
from that visited by Dampier. Their want of curiosity also was very re- 
markable, and forms a good contrast with the wonder with which some 
Aınerican tribes regarded the Spaniards and their ships on their first ap- 
pearance in the new world. Captain Cook relates that, of about twenty 
natives who were seen on the shore, not far from Botany Bay, “ not one 
was observed to stop and look toward us, but they trudged along, to all 
appearance without the least emotion of curiosity or surprise, though it 
is impussible they should not have seen the ship by a casual glance, as 
they walked along theshore; and though she must, with respect to every 
other object they had yet seen, have been little less stupendous and un- 
accountable than a floating mountain, with all its woods, would have 
been to us.’’f 

These observations are confirmed by the Rev. Dr. Lang in the follow 
ing terms :$ “ Throughout the whole period of his government,” says Dr. 

* "These teeth are wanting in the chief’s skull presented by Sir George S. 
Mackenzie to the society. 

+ Vol. ii., p. 8%. f See Ca»k’s First Voyage, b. ii., ch. ii. and vi. 

$ An Historical and Statistical Account of New South Wales, both as a 
penal settlement and as a British Colony. By John Dunmore Lang, D.D., 
Senior Minister of the Seots Church, and Principal of the Australian College, 


Sydney, New South Wales. London : Cochrane and MacCrone. 1834, Vol, 
i, pp. 36-39. 
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Lang, “ Captain Philip endeavoured, with a zealand perseveranee which 
»vinced the correctness of his judginent and the benevolence of his dis 
position, to conciliate the aborigines of the territory. But all the efforts 
of the governor, as well as of other humane individuals in the colony, to 
effect the permanent civilization of that miserable people, proved utterly 
abortive. There was no diflieulty in indueing individuals of their number, 
partizularly the young, to reside for a time in European families, and to 
acquire the habits and learn the arts of civilization; but sooner or later 
they uniformly rejoined the other children of the forest, and resumed the 
habits of savage life. Bennelong, an intelligent native of some conse- 
quence in his tribe, had been domesticated in the governor’s family, and 
could acquit himself at table with the utmost propriety. Un returning to 
England, Captain Philip carried him along with him, and introduced him, 
as an interesting specimen of the aborigines of the colony, in many of the 
highest circles in the mother country. On returning, however, to his 
native land, Bennelong speedily divested himself of his European attire, 
and rejoined his tribe as a naked savage, apparently unimproved in tbe 
least degree by his converse with civilized man. 

“In the year 1788 the number of the aborigines inhabiting the shores 
of Port Jackson was very considerable. A disease, however, somewhat 
resembling the small-pox, which appears to have prevailed among them 
to a great extent shortly after the establishmment of the colony, thinned 
their ranks very sensibly, and left only a comparatively small number to 
inherit the invaded patrimony of their forefathers. Numerous dead ho- 
dies were, from time to time, found by the colonists in all directions in 
the vicinity of the harbour, in the very attitude in which the wretched 
individuals had died, when abandoned by their tribe from fear of the 
pestilence. Besides, the natives could not be supposed so utterly devoid 
vf understanding as not to perceive that the occupation of their country 
by white men was likely to diminish their means of subsistencee. ‘ White 
fellow come,’ said an intelligent black native of a tribe residing beyond the 
Blue Mountains a few years ago—‘ White fellow come, kangaroo all gone!’ 
This impression, heightened to madness, as it must often have been, 
by the positive aggressions of the convicts, led not unfrequently, in the 
earlier years of the colony, to ihe desultory and abortive, but murderous, 
eflorts of savage warfare....But the vicious example of the conviet popu- 
lation of the colony has already done much more to extinguish tlıe mise- 
rable remnant of this degraded race, in all the more populous distriets of 
the territory, than could have been effected, in amuch longer series of 
years, by the united agency of war and famine and pestilential disease ! 

“It seems, indeed, to be a general appointment of Divine Providence, 
that the Indian wigwam of North America and the miserable bark-hut 
of the aborigines of New Holland should be utterly swept away by the 
flood-tide of European colonization ; or, in other words, that races of 
uncivilized men should gradually disappear before the progress of civiliza- 
tıon in those countries that have been taken possession of by Europeans. 
Humanity may interpose for a season, for the preservation of savage man, 
and the Christian missionary may endeavour, successfully perhaps in some 
instances, to raise him from the darkness and the slavery of heathenism 
to the light and liberty of the gospel ; but European vice and demoralıza- 
tion will, even in free colonies, ere long infallibly produce a.rich harvest 
of misery and death among the choicest flowers of the forest ; and the 
miserable remnant of a once hopeful race will at length gradually disap- 
pear from the land of their forefathers, like the snow from the summits 
of the mountains on the approach of spring !” 

In Malthus’s Essay on Population* will be found a character of Ihe 


* Book i., chap. iüi. 
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New Hollanders, founded on Cook’s narrative and on Collin’s “ Account 
of New South Wales,” coinciding in all important partictlars with the 
foregoing. 2 
The NEW ZEALANDER rises above the New Hollander. The size 
of the brain is pretty nearly the 
same as that of the European, but 
the great predominance of size is 
N in the region of the propensities. 
NN The anterior lobe is larger than in 
) \\ the New Hollander, but less than 
inthe European, while the coronal 
region above Cautiousness is broad, 
but extremely shallow. The cha- 
racter which this head indicates is 
one moderately intellectual, of con- 
siderable energy, cruel, cunning, 
cautious, vain, and decidedly de- 
ficient in Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness. Mr. Earle 
describes them as active, shrewd, and intelligent. They toil by hundreds 
in their forests, hewing wood for the European dock-yards established on 
their coast. They cultivate potatoesand Indian corn, imitate the houses 
built by the English, decorate the interior of them with pairtings and 
carvings, not inferior to what is found among some of the elder labours 
ofthe Egyptians. The chiefs do not consider labour disgraceful. They 
are exceedingly handsome. They murdered their female infants in great 
numbers, until they discovered that Europeans prized their young women. 
They roast and eat, not only their enemies, but occasionally one of them- 
selves. Mr. Earle saw a female slave killed for running away, roasted, and 
eaten. ‘“ Nine months’ residence in New Zealand in 1827,” pp. 10, 243. 
The skull of a NORTH AMERICAN 
INDIAN is high from the ear upward, and 
short from the front to the back. The fore- 
\ head is not largely developed, while Firm- 
N ness, Secretiveness, and Cautiousness are 
} very prominently enlarged; as is also De- 
structiveness. Adhesiveness and Concen- 
trativeness, especially the latter, are small. 
The society possesses only two casts of 
skulls ofthis tribe, and their general form and 
appearance are alike. It is impossible to 
draw any safe inference from so limited a 
collection, yet it may be worth while to notice their character, for the 
purpose of inducing travellers to attend to their cerebral developement 
ın their future descriptions. Asthe North American Indians extend over 
an immense territory, it is probable that they consist of a variety of tribes; 
in which case we must expect to find considerable differences in theiı 
skulls. A general character, nevertheless, appears to pervade theın. 
“To flee from an adversary that is on his guard, and to avoid a contest 
where he cannot contend without risk to hisown person, and consequently 
to his community, is the point of honour with the American. The odds 
of ten to oneare necessary to warrant an attack on a person who is armed 
and prepared to resist, and even then each is afıraid of being the first to 
advance. The great object of the most renowned warrior is, by every 
art of cunning and deceit, by every mode of stratagem and surprise that 
his invention can suggest, to weaken and destroy the tribes of his enemies 
with ‘he least possible loss tohisown. To meet an enemy on equal terme 
in vegarded as exıreme folly Tofall in battle, instead of being reckoned 
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an hon»urable death, is a misfortune which subjeets the memory of the 
warrior to the imputation of rashness and imprudence. But to lie in wail 
day after day, till he can rush upon his prey when most secure and leası 
able to resist him ; to steal in the dead of niglit upon his enemies, set fire 
!o their huts, and massacre the inhabitants asthey fleenaked and defence- 
less from the flames, are deeds of glory which will be of deathless memory 
in the breasts of his grateful countrymen.”* h 

To this description it may be added, that these savages possess insu 
perable determination: when the-fate of war has placed one of them in 
the power of his enemies, he knows that the most dreadful tortures await 
him ; but the point of honour then is to setthe malignity of his tormentors 
at defiance, and to surpass in his powers of endurance the utmost limits 
of their barbarous inflietions of pain. The American savage, besides, as 
already noticed, has rarely been found a member of settled society, but 
has continued a wanderer since the sun first rose upon him in his deserts 
tıll the present day. Even contact with Europeans, surrounded by arts 
and enlightened by intelligence, has scarcely communicated one iota of 
improvement to this miserable race. When Europe has been conquered, 
the vietoriousand the vanquished have in a few ages amalgamated together, 
been blended into one, and haveat last formed a single and united people. 
The native Americans have, on the contrary, uniformly receded before 
the Europeans; and even in those states of the Union in which their 
privileges are equal with those of the whites, they rarely rise above the 
dignity of a barber or a shoe-black. 

The exact coincidence between the developement of these skulls and the 
character of this people would lead us to suppose that they represent the 
national shape. 'T’he general size is greatly inferior to that of the average 
European head; indicating inferiority in natural mental power. The 
combination of Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Cautiousness, and Firm- 
ness corresponds remarkably with their timid, cunning, persevering fero- 
eity ; while their deficiency in the moral organs, and in Concentrativeness 
and Adhesiveness, would account for the looseness of their social and 
patriotic relations. 

A similar description of the American Indians is given by Timothy 
Flint, in his “ Recollections of Ten years’ Residences and Journeyings 
inthe Valley of the Mississippi.”’ “I have conversed,” says he, “ with 
many travellers that have been over the Stony Mountains, into the great 
missionary settlements of St. Peter and St. Paul. These travellers, and 
some of them were professed Catholics, unite in afürming, that the con- 
verts will escape from the mission whenever it is in their power, fly into 
their native deserts, and resume at once their old modes of life. The 
vast empire of the Jesuits in Paraguay has all passed away, and we are 
told the descendants of their convert Indians are nowise distinguished 
from the other savages. It strikes me that Christianity isthe religion of 
ceivilized man ; that the savages must first be civilized, and that as there 
is little hope that the present generation of Indians can be civilized, there 
is but little more that they will be Christianized,” p. 145. These testi- 
monies are all confirmed, and the developement of brain is described from 
actval observations, by Dr. Caldwell, in the following terms:t “ The 
aborigines of North America are to be regarded, I think, as a variety of 
the Mongolian race. Üertainly they are not of the Caucasian. In the 
‚ourse of my tour I had an opportunity of examining and measuring the 
heads of six nations or tribes of that unfortunate family of men. 

“In the city of Washington were deputations of chiefs from the Che- 
ıokee, the Creek, and the Seminole nations; and in the state of Ne« 


* Malthus on Pop., B. i., ch. iv. 
t Phrenological Journal, vol. iv., p. 191. 
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York I visited the dwellings of the Oneidas, the Tuscaroras, and the 
Senek.as. 

“Without going into details, I can state only the result of my obser- 
vations and admeasurements, which were often repeated in presence of 
mtelligent and competent witnesses. R 

“ The average size of the head of the Indian is less than that ofthe head 
of the white man, by the proportion of from an eighth to a tenth, certainly 
from a tenth {oa twelfth part af its entire bulk. The chief deficieney ın 
the Indian head lies in the superıur and lateral parts of the forehead, where 
are situated the organs of Comparison, Causality, Wit, Ideality, and 
Benevolence. The defect in Causality, Wit, and Ideality is most striking. 
In the organs of Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Caution, 
and Firniness, the functions of which constitute the dominant elements 
of the Indian character, the developement is bold. T'he proportion of brain 
behind the ear is considerably larger in the Indian than in the white man. 
The organ of Adhesiveness in the former is small. 

“This analysis, brief and imperfect as it is, unfolds to us much of the 
philosophy ofthe Indian character, and enables us, in a particular manner, 
to understand the cause of the peculiar inaptitude of that race of men for 
eivil life. For, when the wolf, the buffalo, and the panther shall have 
been completely domesticated, like the dog, the cow, and the household 
cat, then, and not before, may we expect to see the full-olooded Indian civi- 
lized like the white man. 

“Of the mixed breed, which is very numerous, the cerebral develope- 
ment and the general character approach those of the white man in pro- 
portion to the degree of white blood which ındividuals possess.. On 
account of the marked superiority of his intellect, a half-bred seldom fails 
to become a chief. 

“A chief of the Creek nation, who, on account of his pre-eminence in 
eloqueuce, held the appointment of orator of the delegation, surpassed, ın 
a high degree, all the others in the developement of the.organs of Ideality 
and Comparison. His addresses were replete with metaphor, and, for an 
uneducated speaker, marked with taste. i 

“Of the full-blooded Indians generally, permit me to remark, that such 
is their entire unfitness for civilization, ıhat every successive eflort to 
mould them to that condition of life more and more deteriorates their 
character. Ofthe mixed-bloods this is not true. Hence, the only eflicient 
scheme to civilize the Indians is, to cross the breed. Attempt any other, 
and you will exztinguish therace. To the truth of this the experience of 
every day bears ample testimony. Therealaboriginal Indian is retreating 
before civilization, and disappearing with the buffalo and the elk, the pan- 
ther and the grisly bear. Let the benevolent and enthusiastic missionary 
say what he may, the forest is the natural home of the Indian. Remove 
him from it, and, like the imprisoned elephant, he loses the strength and 
loftiness of his character. He becomes a hot-house plant, and dwindles 
in all his nativeeflieciencies. This problem (for so by many it is considered) 
is solved only, but can be solved zasily, by the lights of Phrenology. On 
this position it is my purpose to dwell more fully hereafter. 

“The wisdom of Providence is manifested in the innumerable aptıtudes 
of things that everywhere present themselves, and in none more clearly 
than in those which concern the human family. The vast American 
wilderness, the haunt of the deer and the elk, the bear and the buffalo, 
required a race of savages to people ıt. But converted, as it already is, 
in part, and rapidly as that conversion is daily extending into cultivated 
fields and populous towns and cities, the abode of civilization, commerce, 
and the arts, the mere man of the forest is no longer wanted, and he is, 
therefure, passing away He has flourished—he was needed; but he is 
needed no longer, and he therefore deca ys.” 
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The head of the BRAZIL INDIAN 
bears some resemblance to the former. 
The deficiency in Size is the same, indi- 
cating natural inferiority of mind, and the 
combination of organs is similar, only 
Firmness is not so great, and Concentra- 
tiveness and Philoprogenitiveness are 
moderate. T'he dimensions are annexed 
ın the table. 

It is known that the Jesuits attempted 
to civilize a number of these tribes, and 
that, by humane and intelligent treatment, they acquired a great moral 
ascendency over them, induced them to settle, and established something 
like order and the arts of social lifeamongthem. Iftheir brains had pos- 
sessed the European developement, the seeds of improvement, sown and 
fostered for years by a protecting hand, would have sprung up, flourished 
vigorously, and produced an abundant harvest of permanent civilization ; 
but the picture is precisely the reverse. “It must be admitted,” (says 
the reviewer of Koster’s Travels in Brazil,) “ that Mr. Koster’s represen- 
tation of the Indians is by no means favourable ; and the opinions which 
he expresses are of the more weight, because, as his feelings and princi- 
ples are of the best kind, they lead him alwaysto judge charitably, and to 
look forward with hope. Infinitely meliorated as the condition of the 
Indians has been, theirs is still no very desirable state of existence ; they 
are always regarded as children, and not always treated as they were by 
the Jesuits, with paternal kindness.. But when they escape they show 
little capability of acting for themselves, and an evident tendency (as if 
instinctive) to return to a wandering and savage life: it does not arise 
from any feeling connected with the love of their ancestors, nor a tradition 
of their free state; they do not appear to know that their ancestors had 
been slaves, much less would any knowledge be preserved of their anterior 
state. T'he Indian who has escaped from control scarcely ever plants for 
himself—if he does, he sells the growing crop for half its value, and re- 





" moves to some other district; fishing and hunting are his favourite pur- 


suits, and he is never stationary for any length of time, unless it be near 
a lake or a rivnlet.” The strangest and worst part of their character is 
their want of natural affection—an old charge against them, which Mr. 
Koster’s unexceptionable testimony confirms. “ They appear,” he says, 
“to be less anxious for the life and welfare of their children than any other 
race of men who inhabit that country.” 

These observations present the most fertile field of speculation to the 
phrenologists.. The cast of the Brazil Indian shows a deficiency in size 
compared with the European ; and hence it corresponds with the fact, that 
these Indians are regarded and treated as children, that they are destitute 
of foresight, and of that degree of steadiness of purpose which pursues a 
remote advantage through numerous intervening obstacles.. When an 
adult individual is treated as a child, this is not done by his parents or 
guardians out of perversity, but because his inferiority in intellectual power 
is perceived both by him and them, although this may not be stated in so 
many words as the reason of his being subjected to guidancee. When 
strength of mind appears, we are constrained by the very laws of our con- 
stitution to treat the possessor with respect, however infantine in bodily 
stature, or limited in pointofage. Were the Indians, therefore, equal in 
their natural energies to Europeans, they w>uld soon, by dint of this men- 
tal power, acquire their knowledge and accomplishments, and, instead of 
being their slaves, would become their rivals. 

These Indians, however, have derived some improvement from educa 
tion, although it has not supplied the defect of natıve energy. ‘If edu- 
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satıon has hitlierto done little in implanting good qualities, it has done 
much in eradicating evil ones. They were among the fiercest and most 
revengeful of the human race ; they are now quiet and inoffensive, rarely 
eommitting murder, (in a country where murder is accounted venial, and 
generally obtains impunity, if not applause ;) and even those who are dis- 
honest confine themselves to pilfering.” 

Mr..Koster draws the following comparison between the negro and the 
Brazil Indian: ““ The negro character,” says be, “is more decided; it 
Is worse, but it is also better.” “ The Indian seems to be without energy 
or exertion, equally incapable great evil or of great good. Rich mulattoes 
and negroesare not uncommon ; there is no instance of a wealthy Indian, 
nor did he ever see an Indian mechanic. The priesthood is open to them, 
put to little purpose. Mr. Koster heard of only two Indiänus who were 
ordained as priests, and both died of excessive drinking.” ' 

It would be interesting to know whether the native Mexican brain is 
better developed, for a rude form of society existed in Mexico before the 
European conquest. 

The skullofthe NEGRO evidently 
\ rises in the scale of developement of 

ER “N the moral and intellectual organs : 
j yyyliln AN i\) the forehead is higher, and the organs 
f IM of the sentiments bear a larger pro- 
MN la) portion to those of the propensities, 
| than in the New Hollauder. The 
organs of Philoprogenitiveness and 
Concentrativeness are largely deve- 
loped ; the former of which produces 
the love of children, and the latter 
that concentration of mind which is 
favourable to settled and sedentary employments. The organs of Vene- 
ration and Hope also are considerable in size. The greatest deficiencies 
lie in Conscientiousness, Cautiousness, Ideality, and Reflection. The 
dimensions of this skull are given in the table. 

Timothy Flint says, ‘““ The negro, easily exeitable, in the highest degree 
susceptible of all the passions, is more especially so of the mild and gentle 
affections. To the Indian, stern, silent, moody, ruminating, existence 
seems a burden. To the negro, remove only pain and hunger, it is 
naturally a state of enjoyment. As soon as his toils are for a moment 
suspended, he sings, he seizes his fiddle, he dances.” 

The different tribes which inhabit Africa present very different appea- 
rances in point of civilization ; but none of them have made so great a 

rogress as the European nations. I] have been inforıned by persons who 
RZ been long resident in the West India Islands, that great differences 
are observed in the natural talents of the negroes, according to the pro- 
vinces from which they have been brought. Some parts of Africa yield 
persons capable of becoming excellent operative mechanics ; others, clerks 
and accountants; and some mere laböurers, incapable of any intellectual 
attainment. It would be extremely interesting to learn in what respect 
they differ in the forms of their heads. 

Some nations of Africa greatly surpass otners in energy of character 
and mechanical skill. * The Catfres are entirely black, but bear no trace 
uf the negro features Inthe form of their skull and face they differ little 
from the most perfect Europeans.” This race is ingenious in several 
arts; but, on account of their constant wars, agriculture is in a depressed 
state. Although their coast is covered with excellent fish, they do not 
catch them, and indeed have no boats nor canoes. Marriage is invariably 
conducted by sale. The Boshuans are represented as “gay, gentle, and 
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peaceable’' in cheir manners ; yet they “carry on war as fiercely as all 
other karbarians. Mr. Campbell having, in the course of religious in- 
struction, asked one of them, ‘for what end was man made,’ the answer 
was, *for plundering expeditions.’ ”* Mr. Bowditch gives an Account 
of the Ashantees, by which it appears that they display great activity and 
considerable ingenuity of mind; but that they are debased by the most 
ferocious dispositions and the grossest superstition. The descriptions 
given by a variety of travellers of 'Timbuctoo, and of the commerce carried 
on upon the Niger by the natives of Africa, if they can be at all depended 
upon, also indicate considerable scope of mind and some capacity for the 
social state, and place the Africans decidedly above the native Americans ; 
all these facts coincide with the expectations which a phrenologist would 
form, on examining their different skulls. 

One feature is very general in descriptions of the African tribes; they 
are extremely superstitious. They purchase fetiches, or charıns, at a 
high price, and believe them to be sure preservatives against all the evils 
„ life. "This character corresponds with the developement which we 
»bserve in the negro skulls ; for they exhibit much Hope, Veneration, and 
Wonder, with comparatively little reflecting power. Their defective 
Causality incapacitates them for tracing 'the relation of cause and effect, 
and their great Veneration, Hope, and Wonder render them prone to 
credality, and to regard, with profound admiration and respect, any object 
which Is represented as possessing supernatural power. 

The heads of the SANDWICH 
ISLANDERS are under, rather than 
equal, to the average size of the Euro- + 
pean; and the race certainly does not Er 
indieate so high a natural character as N) 
the European, although closely ap- Ile Kamm || 
proaching to it. The Phrenological 
Society possesses five skulls of ıhe 
Sandwich Islanders. They are charac- 
terized by the long form of the Europe- 

'an—the Caucasian variety of Blumen- 

bach ; and by a greater proportion lying 
before than behind the external orifice of the ear. This is remarkable 
particularly in two of the skulls. The coronal region is broad and tole- 
rably well developed, but not equal in height above Cautiousness and 
Causality to the European. The anterior lobe, manifesting the intellect, 
is pretty well developed, being decidedly larger than that of the negro, 
American Indians, and New Hollanders. All of them have a considera- 
ble portion of Eventuality, a faculty which Dr. Gall long age denominated 
Educability, and which must greatly expedite civilization. Three of the 
skulls are decidedly ancient, and, having been obtained from the older 
Moraıs or burial-places, probably afford correct specimens of the heads 
of the aboriginal inhabitanıs, before the islands were discovered by Oap- 
taın Cook. This navigator found this race very superior to most of the 
other savage tribes which he visited. Their advance toward civilization 
is evinced by their respectful reception of the bodies of their king and 
queen, who had died in London—by the appearance of their chiefs in Eng- 
lish mourning—by their procession to the church, and the high improve 
ment conspicuous in the whole community—circumstances which have 
been noticed by the public papers, and are given more in detail in a nar- 
rative ofthe voyage of the Blonde Frigate tothe Sandwich Islands, pub- 
\ished in the year 1826.t 

* Leyden and Murray’s Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in 


Africa, vol. ii., pp. 332, 350. t A more particular account of the 
Bandwich Islanders will be found in the Phrenological Journal, vol. iii., p. 421 
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The brains of the EUROPEAN 

u NATIONS dien. eoneiderahly Kain 
each other, but a common type charac- 
terizes them all, and distinguishes them 
& from those now described. They are 
nö] A decidedly largerthan the Hindoo, Ame- 
MM m i rican ne negro heads; and this 
hi! indicates superior force of mental cha- 
I racter. The portion before the ear, 
connectedwith the intellectual faculties, 
and the coronal region, or the organs of 
the moral sentiments, are more amply 
developed in proportion to the base and 
- posterior inferior parts of the brain, or 
the organs of the animal propensities. In short, they indicate a higher 





„natural power of reflection, and a greater natural tendency to justice, 


benevolence,*veneration, and refinement, than the others. The organs 
in which the European brain in an especial degree excels are, Ideality, 
Conscientiousness, Causality, and Wit. The organs of these faculties 
are almost inyariably small in barbarous and savage tribes. The Euro- 
pean skull belongs to the Caucasian variety of Blamenbach, which he 
eonsiders as the most beautiful and perfect uf all the national crania in 
the world ; and in this point he and the phrenologists agree. The cut 
represents a Swiss skull, which is very favourably developed in the region 
of the moral sentiments. If the space above the asterisks, Cautiousness 
and Causality, be compared with the same region in the New Zealander 
or New Hollander, a very marked inferiority in the latter will be observed. 

The ANCIENT EGYPTIANS appear, from the stupendous monu- 
ments of arts and science left behind them, to have been a highly intelli- 
gent and civilized people: and it is a striking fact, that the skulls of 
ancient mummies almost invariably belong to the same class with those 
of moderu £uropeans. In the society’s collection there are two skulls 


- of mummies, five casts of the skulls of mummies, and I have seen or 
- obtained accurate descriptions of the skulls of half a dozen more: full 


size, full developement of the anterior lobe, and broad coronal region 
characterize them alı. "The coronal region, however, is not high, and this 
is the point in which their inferiority to modern European skulls chiefly 
consists. 

The society possesses also several skulls of ANCIENT GREEKS. 
Theyare large, and exhibit a favourable developement of the coronal 
region and intellect, combined with large organs of the propensities. In 

ANCIENT GrEEex. pPärticular, the organs of Constructiveness and 

Ideality are large, and in this respect they form 

21 13 21,9 as striking a contrast to the skulls of the New 

IN Hollanders, as the hovels of the latter do to the 
temples and works of art of the Greeks. 

These facts appear to indicate that, wken 
nations are independent and left at liberty to 
follow the bent of their own judgments and 
dispositions, their institutions spring from the 
peculiar mental constitutions which they have 
respectively received from nature, and that this 
eonstitution isin accordance with the develope- 
ment of their brains. Climate and other exter. 
nal causes modify, to some extent, the effects ot 
natural endowment, but the distinguishing features of each people seem 
to bear a more direct and uniform relation to the size and form of their 
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brain, than to thoga adventitious cirzumstances. When a people ıs sub- 
jJugated by a foreign power, as the Greeks by the Turks, and the Italians 
by tie Austrians, the national character has no adequate opportunity of 
unfolding its peculiarities ; and hence, if this circumstance be overlooked, 
the same race may seem to present different characteristics at different 
periods of ıheir history. "The modern Greeks, it was lately said, no more 
reseinble their ancestors than the Hindoos the Europeans ; and this was 
urged as an insuperable objection against Phrenology. Now, however, 
when the Turkish yoke is loosened, so as to allow the native qualities to 
shoot, we see the same force of character, the same deliberate and deter- 
mined heroism, the same capacity for stratagem in war, all the fickleness 
and proneness to dissension, and the same ascendency of passion which 
distinguished the Greeks in the days of Pericles, reappearing in their 
descendants. Many millions of Hindoos, Africans, and American Indians 
have been for ages independent of a foreign yoke, and never displayed 
qualities such as those exhibited by independent Europeans. 

The effects of temperament are distinguishable in nationarskulls. The 
grain ‘of the New Holland skulls is extremely rough and coarse; that of 
the Hindoos fine, smooth, and compact, more closely resembling ivory ; 


the Swiss skulls are open and soft in the grain, while the Greek are closer ' 


and finer. T'here would be a corresponding quality of brain in the indi- 
viduals, which would influence the mental character. 

The Phrenological Society have more specimens of national skulls than 
are there noticed. T'hey afford interesting materials for philosophical 
reflection, but the great length to which this work has extended compels 
me to omit the notice of them. 
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The measurements in the foregoing table do not represent the size of 
any organs in particular, for the reasons stated on p. 94. They are intend- 
ed to indicate whether the skulls are large or small. They do not, 
however, accomplish this object successfully, in consequence of the 
impossibility of measuring irregular spheres by diameters: They are, 
therefore, indications merely of the length of the particular lines stated 
in the different skulls; from which a rough estimate of the relative dimen: 
sions of the skulls may be formad. A scientific mode of measurement is 


Er 
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much wanted These measurements are taken from individual skulls, and 
cannot be given as an exact statement of the average ot the different 
national crania. They are, however, an approximation to truth, and are 
sufficient to show the interest of the investigation. The collection is stil} 
too limited to enable us to draw average results. The negro skull is a 
very favourable specimen, and the Swiss is rather above an average. 

The real characters of foreign nations will never be philosophically 
delineated, until travellers shall describe their temperaments, and the size 
and combinations of their brains.. Blumenbach’s extensive work on Na- 
tional Crania is destitute of moral interest, owing to his omission of all 
hotice of the characters of the nations whose heads he represents. 

Dr. Vimont, in his Trait® de Phrenologie,* has a valuable chapter on 
national heads, in which he describes, among others, the characteristic 
features of the German, French, and English heads and nations with great 
accuracy. He pronounces an eloquent eulogium on the Scotch character, t 
which derives a greater value from the unprejudiced and enlightened spirit 
in which he speaks of his own, the English, and other nations. He 
regrets that he is not informed concerning the Scotch and Irish deve- 
lopements of brain. In T’he Phrenological Journal, vol. ii., p. 169, some 
observations on the Irish head are recorded. We invite him to come 
to Scotland, and form his own judginent of our national heads. The 
SCOTCH lowland population, which has done everything by which 
Scotland is distinguished, excepting in the department of war, is a mixed 
race of Celts and Saxons. The long head of the Celtsäs combined with 
the large reflecting and moral organs which characterize the Germans. 
The following is an average specimen of the Scotch lowland head : 
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The SCOTCH lowland head is rather large ; and considerable variety 
of temperament exists among the people In the labouring classes the 
Iymphatic and nervous, with an infusion of the bilious, temperament is very 
common ; the hair is of a sandy colour, the skin pale, the figure heavy, 
but the eyes are blue and clear. The individuals are capable of long en- 
during eflorts. "The organs of Amativeness are considerable, and Philo- 
progenitiveness and Adhesiveness large : and domestic attachment is a 
striking characteristie of the race. Combativeness and Destructiveness 
are generally large, and the people are irascible, fond of war, and addicted 
to the worst species of mischief, the wanton destruction of objects of utility 
and ornament. They are also not particularly mereiful to the lower ani- 
mals. The organs of Secretiveness, Cautiousness, and Firmness are ge- 
nerally large ; and the Scotch are remarkable for prudence, savoir-faırre, 
and perseverance. Se!f-Esteem and Love of Approbation are large, and 


* Tome ii., p. 470, t Zib. Cit., vol. ii., p. 490. 
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relatively t> each other equally developed ; the cansequence of which 18, 
tat the Scotch stand in the middle line between the English and the 
French in regard to these faculties. In the English Self-Esteem predo- 
winates, and their vices are pride and egotisın. Inthe French the Love 
0! Approbation predominates, and they are prone to vanity, and show a 
deficieney of dignity and self-respect. The Scotch, with equal Self- 
Esteem with the English, temper its manifestations by Love of Approba- 
tion, and present a mitigated egotism that is not offensive to foreigners. 
With Love of Approbation equal to the French, but restrained by a larger 
Self-Esteem, Cautiousness, and Secretiveness, they present a more digni- 
fied and reserved politeness. The organs of Acquisitiveness are generally 
large in the Scotch, and, taken in connexion with large Self-Esteeın, the 
result is a strong infusion of selfishness, or at least of attention to self- 
interest. Aided’by Cautiousness, Secretiveness, Firmness, and the moral 
and intelleetual organs, this combination leads them to general success, 
when placed in competition with other nations, in the career of wealth ; 
and explains the extraordinary rapidity with which Scotland acquired capi- 
sal when the markets of England and its colonies were opened to her in- 
dustry. In the Scotch head the organs of Benevolence, Veneration, and 
Wonder are generally largely developed: large Conscientiousness is 
common, but not nearly so prevalent as these, and Hope in general is 
only moderately developed. "The combination of Adhesiveness, Benevo- 
lence, Conscientiousness, and Firmness gives the Scotch an attached, 
faithful, and trust-worthy character. The combination of Veneration, 
Wonder, and Conscientiousness renders them religious, but their great 
Destructiveness, Cautiousness, and Firmness give a dark and stern cha- 
racter to their faith. They are sincere and ardent in their religious im- 
pressions, and cannot conceive the possibility of any form of belief being 
acceptable to God except theirown. They are, in consequence, regarded, 
by the other European nations, as bigoted and intolerant ; but this cha- 
racter, in so far as justly attrihutable to them, is the result rather of an 
undoubting sincerity in their own belief, than of feebleness of intellect or 
deficiency of generous sentiment. Theenlightenment ofthe understanding 
of the people will correct these errors. The organs of Ideality and Imi- 
tation are only moderately developed in the Scotch, and they are not re- 
markable for quickness in adopting new modes, nor for refinement. They 
area homely people. The anterior lobe of the brain devoted to intellect is 
generally well developed. The organs of Individuality, Form, and Con- 
structiveness, however, are relatively deficient. Hence the Scotch do not 
excel in precise knowledge of details, nor in the fine arts. The organs 
of Time are larger than those of Tune ; and the national music pre- 
sents a combination of a few notes generally expressive of boldness, 
affection, tenderness, or melancholy, formed into simple melodies strongly 
marked by time. They have little genius for the pleasures of refined 
harmony. The organs of Colouring are in general only moderately de- 
veloped, and it is often remarked, that, in their selections of colours, in 
furniture, dress, and ornaments, the Scotch are by no means successful. 
Order and Number are tolerably large, and the national character is 
orderly and calculating. The organs of Language are moderate in size: 
Eventuality and -Comparison are generally full, and Oausality is frequent- 
ly met with large. Causality is more frequently larger than Comparison 
in the Scotch head than in those of the English and French : Concentra- 
tiveness is generally large. Wit is full, though not large. The combi- 
nation of deficient Form and Individuality, with large Concentrativeness, 
Comparison, and Causality, accounts for the Scotch intellect being specu- 
lative and analytic, rather than given to observation in philosophy. The 
intellec* of tke Scotch appears in their music : their national nelodies, 
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with much sinıplieity, display great completeness : every note hangs on 
another by necessary connexion, so that it could not be separated withont 
derauging the whole. There is no incongruity. Each melody is a sys- 
tem. This combination of intellectual organs, joined with large moral 
vrgans, gives them that love of moral and metaphysical disquisition which 
Aistinguishes them ; while it explains also their singular want of practical 
observation in their mental science. Reid, Stewart, and Brown knew 
enough of Bacon’s rules of philosophizing to be aware of the necessity 
of facts, as the foundation of all science ; but they were so little given 10 
practical observation, that they looked only into theirown minds, and not 
at the external world, for their data in regard to the qualities of human 
nature. They in consequence missed the facts which most foreibly strike 
a practical observer, viz., the existence of such propensities as Comba- 
tiveness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Cautiousness ; and the 
immense differences between individuals in the strength of particular 
faculties in relation to the others. Inthestudy of Phrenology this com- 
bination of intellectual faculties is conspieuous. How much of reasoning 
in proportion to accurately described facts do Scotch journals and works 
in general contain ! 'T'he combination of full Wit with large Secretive- 
ness accounts for the Scotch being famed for practical humour. Sır 
Walter Scott’s works give many just representations of the national cha- 
racter in this particular. The people are not destitute of Wit also, and, 
when placed in favourable circumstances, manifest it with considerable 
effect. When Dr. Spurzheim was in Scotland, he remarked, that the 
Scotch needed only a higher temperament to become one of the first 
nations in Europe. 

I shall now present to the reader a few of Dr. Vimont’s observations 
on national character. He describes the German head, of which Dr. 
Spurzheim’s skull, represented onp. 401, is a correct, although favourable, 
specimen, in the following terms : “ The regions of the reflective faculties, 
of Cautiousness, and of the moral sentiments are all largely developed, 
Veneration and Benevolence in particular are well marked. The per- 
ceptive faculties considered generally, with the exception of Tune, are 
moderately developed. The organs of Ideality, Constructiveness, and 
Gustativeness are often very prominent; Secretiveness and Self-Esteem 
are also very conspicuously large. 

“The French head is smaller than the German. The region of the 
perceptive faculties is generally larger, while the organs of reflection are 
smaller, in the French than in the Germans. The organs of Tune and 
Number are larger in the Gerinans. The French are generally deficient 
in the organs of Cautiousness. The organs of Individuality, of Colour, 
and Form are generally large in the French, as also those of Comparison. 
Wit, Wonder, and Poetry. "T'he organs of Constructiveness, Imitation, 
and of the sense of the beautiful in the arts are also large in them, parti- 
eular!y the last two. “The organ of Love of Approbation or vanity 
generally predominates. Benevolence is well developed ; but Veneration, 
Self-Esteem, and Firmness arenotso. The inhabitants of Normandy and 
Brittany form exceptions in regard to the last two named faculties. Born 
in Normandy, and having in consequence had occasion to examine a great 
number of the heads of the inhabitants of this province, ] am convinced 
that Self-Esteem and Firmness are largely developed in them. Among 
tbe Bretons Firmness is often very large, but the head is ın general not 
sc high as in the Normans.” 

Dr. Vimont adds, “It is conceivable that, among a population exceeding 
tb ., wmillions, and in a territory presenting upward of 26,000 square 
le wues, remarkable varieties of organization should be met with. It would 
% lesirable that they were studied in the prir.cipal provinces of whicu 
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Franve is composed. Regarded in a philosophical and phrenological poir* 
0° view, they could not fail to prove interesting to persons who occupy 
th.ınselves with science, and to present results of incalculable value for 
those who are at the head of the government. 

“I cannot avoid citing on this occasion some remarks of one uf out 
most distinguished men, Baron Charles Dupin, because they relate directly 
to the subject in hand. Ofall the provinces of France, those of the north 
are most remarkable, on account of their superior industry and intelligence. 
Almost all manufactüred articles come from the north. The number of 
primary schools is more considerable in the north than in the south. Of 
1933 pupils admnitted into the Polytechnie school during thirteen consecu- 
tive years, 1233 were furnished by the departments of the north, while the 
departments of the south have given only 700. Of 65 members of the 
Academy of Sciences, 48 come from the departments of the north, and 17 
from the departments of the south. Finally, of 2112 patents for inven- 
tions delivered from the Ist of July, 1791, to the 1st of July, 1825, 1699 
have been delivered to the departments of the north, and only 413 ta 
those of the south. Such great differences, founded on observations of 
indisputable authenticity, deserve every attention from phrenologists. 

“ Let us return to the relations which exist between the predominant 
>rgans of the French and the most striking features of their moral and 
ntellectual character. 'T'he superior developeinent of the reflective facul- 
Lies of the Germans becomes apparent in its results. There is perhaps no 
country in the world where primary instruction is more widely diffused 
than in Germany : where a taste for reading is more decided; and in 
his respect the Germans are greatly superior to the French, among whom 
nstruction has hitherto penetrated only into the great towns. Germany 
abounds in thinkers and philosophers of the first order ; but it is necessary 
to remark that their reflective faculties, so excellent in themselves, often 
give to their writings a character of tediousness and obscurity, which is 
not met with among French authors, whose thoughts, although they often 
present less depth than those of the Germans, inänitely surpass them in 
elegance, clearness, and precision. 

“ The great difference which exists between the developement of Firm- 
ness and Oautiousness in these two nations explains that which is obser- 
vable in the spirit of their actions. 'T’he French, under the influence of 
moderate reflective faculties and a small developement of Cautiousuess 
and Firmness, are light, expansive, unreserved, and easily moved. The 
Germans, on the other hand, are grave, tenacious, reflective, and eircum- 
spect. The want of foresight frequently shows itself in the institutions 
of the French ; the contrary takes place among the Germans. Napoleon, 
in speaking of the French, saiıd— ‘the nation, in its character and tastes, 
is provisionaland lavish ; everything forthe moment and caprice—nothing 
for endurance ! such are the motto and manners of France! Every one 
passes his life in doing and undoing ; nothing ever remains. Is it not 
unbecoming that Paris has not even a French theatre, nothing worthy of 
her destinies! I have often resisted fetes which the city of Paris wished 
to give me. These were dınners, balls, fire-works, which would have 
cost 4, 6, or 800,000 franks ; the preparations for which obstructed the 
public for several days, and which cost subsequently as much to undo them 
as tlıey had cost ın their construction. I proved, that with these foolish 
expenses they might have erected Jurable and magnificent monuments.’ 
—(Las Cases, Memoires de Sainte- Helene.) 

* Duclos, in his Considerations on Manners, has represented, with great 
fidelity, tlıe character of the French. ‘The great defect of the French 
character,’ says he, ‘is tobe always young; by which circumstance it is 
»iten amiable, but rarely steady. It has almost no ripe manhood, but 
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passes from youth directly to old age. Our talrnts of every description 
appear early. We neglect them for a long time by dissipation, and scarcely 
do we commence to turn them to account before their tiıne is past.’ 

“The extreme lightness of the French, arising in part from the small 
levelopement of Cautiousness, has been signalized by Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. ‘ The French,’ says this great writer, ‘ have a manner of interesting 
themselves about you which deceives more than words. The fulsorne 
eompliments of the Swiss can impose only on blockheads: the manners 
of the French are more seductive, because they are more simple. One 
would believe that they do not tell you all that they would wish to do for 
you, in order tocause you the more agreeable surprise. Ishall say more; 
they are not false in-their demonstrations; they are naturally officious, 
humane, benevolent, and even, whatever may be said on the subject; more 
‘rue than any other natıon ; but they are volatile and light: they really feel 
the sentiment which they express, but that sentiment goes as itcame. In 
the act of speaking to you they are full of interest about you. When 
they see you no more—they forget you. Nothing is permanent in their 
affections: everything with them is the work of the moment.’—(Rous- 
seau, Confessions.) 

“The great developement of the sense for what is fine in the arts, 
combined with the faculties of Form, Imitation, Ideality, and the sense of 
construction in general, sufliciently conspicuous in the erania ofthe French, 
explain why they are the first people in Europe for the finish and, exquisite 
taste of their manufactured articles. There is nothing comparable to the 
productions of manual labour in France. It is to the same faculties that 
we must attribute the high superiority of the French as painters and 
statuarles. 

“Two faeulties, the organs of which are largely developed in the French, 
Love of Approbation and Combativeness, coineide exactly with their 
character. ‘The desire of being approved—of putting itself forward, is 
incontestibly the portion of our nation. If this desire be united to ener- 
getie reflecting faculties, it may give rise to great results, because it ope- 
rates asa spur to the other powers. If not so combined, it produces only 
abuses. 'I’'he man who possesses only vanity, seeks by all possible means 
to give himself the appearance of merit and of knowledge. This accounts 
for that excessive love of the French for titles, for cordons, and all those 
baubles which impose on nobody but blockheads and the most superficial 
of mankind. To the same cause must be ascribed all those plots, those 
cabals, and those miserable intrigues which, in France, reign in the bo- 
soms of alllearned societies. It isthe unbridled desire to be spoken about 
which creates the coteries, and strikes with a mortal blow every kind of 
honourable emulation. It would be difhcult to calculate how ınany faults 
the sentiment of vanity has produced in France, and with how many 
misfortunes it has inundated this fine nation, which would do well, as 
Napoleon remarked, to exchange its vanity for pride. 

“Courage, the other distinctive faculty of the French, is too well 
known to be insisted on. The French have already afforded every proof 
of bravery which a nation can exhibit. 

‘“ I have said that the sentiment of Veneration, that is to say, the faculiy 
which disposes us to respect ınen and things, is little developed in the 
French. It is tothis deficiency of developement that the want of religion, 
nearly general in France, falls to be attributed. To the same cause must 
be ascribed the destruction and neglect of a multitude of monuments, for 
which other nations exhibit a kind of worship. In France, and particu- 
larly in Paris, a great number of extremely curious edifices exist, known 
to, and venerated by, foreigners, of which the inhabitants of this capital 
know nothing. Speaking generally, we may say, that everything that 
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presents a character of antiquity is displeasing to fie French. The low 
degree of veneration, united to the great developement of the talent of 
discrimination, or of combination, produces among the French that love 
of sarcasm and of raillery which attacks all without distinetion of rank, 
merit, or fortune. This spirit generally manifests itself under the form of 
caricatures, which is easily to be conceived when we attend to the great 
deveionement of the organs of Constructiveness and Form in the 
pP “ul, 

“ The great difference which exists between the French and Germans 
in the organs of Alimentiveness accounts for the difference between the 
two nations in sobriety. After the Spaniards, no nation in Europe is 
ınore sober than the French, while the Germans are essentially great 
feeders. Among a pretty considerable number of German, Spanish, and 
French soldiers, who were in the same hospital at Caen, I have observed 
that a remarkable difference existed among them in regard to the faculty 
in question. A light soup, some fruit, or a little meat were suflicient for 
the Spaniards ; the repast of the French consisted of three-fourths of the 
portion ; while the Germans swallowed the whole allowance, and continu- 
allycomplained that they did not receive enough of meat and of potatoes. 
Every time I'happened to pass the wards where the Gremans were placed, 
I was certain to be assailed by the words flesh, flesh, sir !* 

“The organs of Wonder and Imitation, largely developed in the French, 
eontribute to distinguish them from other nations. T'his combination 
explains why all that is new strikes them, and also their eagerness to 
reproduce it. Who can calculate the varieties in the forms of French 
dress even within a single age. These changes frequently have relation 
to extraordinary personages or events. From the extreme developement 
of Imitation in the French, their marked gesticulations arise. Every 
class has its own, which is peculiar to it, and every one repeats it as one 
learns a form of politeness. Under the influence of Imitation, Love of 
Approbation, and the sense of the beautiful, the French are to some extent 
mannerists ; but with taste and ease, and without awkwardness. Although 
the English attempt to ridicule our nation on this account, I am satisfied 
that they try to imitate us, although not very successfully. Although 
the reflecting organs are in general only moderately developed in the 
French, this is not a suflicient reason for believing that onlya small num- 
ber of individuals of the highest order of intellect appear among them 
No nation in Europe has furnished so many men distinguished in the arts, 
sciences, and philosophy as France ; and if we reflect that instruction is 
little diffused in this country, we may believe that the number of superior 
ınen would otherwise have been still more considerable.” P. 487. 

“During my stay in London, I went almost every Sunday to the 
churches. "The result of my remarks may be shortly stated. Considered 

“ generally, the size of the heads of the inhabitants of London do nut differ 
much from that of the Parisian heads :t in particular points the differences 
are very striking. In equal numbers, the reflective faculties are more 
developed in London than in Paris ; and the same rule holds in regard to 
Cautiousness, Firinness, and Self-Esteem. The organ of Alimentiveness “ 
is larger in the English, and to this cause is to be ascribed their love of 
spirituous liquors. Drunkenness is the predominant vice of the English 
Dr. Vimont quotes from Bulwer’s “ England and the English ” the num- 
ber of persons entering gin-shops within certain periods of time, andadds, 
“the Scotch, and particularly the Irish, appear to be greatly addieted te 
spirituous liquors. I have never spoken to an Irishman who has not 

* The organ in question was little developed in the heads of fire Spanish 


prisoners who died in France. 
t According to my observation the London heads are larger —G C. 
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assured me that idleness, and particularly drunkenness, were tlıe dominant 
vices of the mass of the Irish population.”* P. 489. 

“ The organs of Number are larger, while the organs of Constructive- 
ness, Form, and of beauty in the arts are smaller in the English than ın 
the French.” P. 490. 

The Phrenological Journal, vol. viii., pp. 289 and 424, contains a 
valuable Essay, by Mr. Robert Cox, on the character of the Esquimaux, 
illustrated by figures of their skulls. In that work a variety of additional 
illustrations of the relation between national character and natural deve- 
lopement of brain will be found. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF INCLUDING DEVELOPEMENT 
OF BRAIN AS AN ELEMENT IN STATISTICAL INQUI- 
RIES INTO THE MANIFESTATIONS OF THE ANIMAL, 
MORAL, AND INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES OF MAN. 


Tue European public has recently taken a great and commendable 
interest in moral statistics; and in France several valuable works have 
been published on the subject: I have perused, with much interest, the 
“ Essaissur la Statistique Morale de la France, par Mons. A.M. Guerry,”t 
and Mons. Quetelet’s work ‘“ Sur L’Hoınme et le döveloppement de ses 
facultes, ou Essai de Physique Sociale.”t The object of all works on 
moral statistics should be to bring to light the causes of human hap,'iness 
and misery, with a view to enable mankind to increase the forıner ınd 
diminish the latter. Tables showing the average weight and strength . * 
the body at different ages ; the average weight of children of differeny 
ages employed in manufactures compared with that of children not so 
employed ; the average strength of men and women at different ages ; 
the number of beats of the heart and of inspirations of the lungs in a 
minute ; and other similar facts, allfounded on observations made on nu- 
merous individuals, and reduced to average results, are interesting and 
useful, because the facts brought to light may direct the efforts of society 
in devising circumstances calculated to promote the increase of valuable 
qualities, and to abate that of tendencies which are injurious. But great 
difhculties present themselves when an estimate is attempted to be made, 
in a similar way, of the moral and intellectual qualities of man, founded 
on mental manifestations alone, without reference to the cerebral deve- 
lopement of the individuals observed. Mons. Quetelet, for example, in 
pursuing his inquiries into the developement of the moral and intellectual 
qualities of man, presents tables of the number of plays of «the first rank 
produced by authors of different ages in France and in England ; tables 
ofthe numbers of insane in relation to the population in several countries 
of Europe ; tables of the numbers of suicides ; of men who have fallen 
in duels; and of criminals. He exhibits also m his tables the influence 
of Education, of Professions, of Seasons, of Climates, and of Sex on the 
tendency tocrime ; but a few remarks will suffice tu show the insufficieney 
of this information to lead to practical results, when the laws of organiza- 
tion in relation to the brain are not taken into account. 

* Idleness is the misfortune, not the fault, of the mass of the Irish people. 
The country is occupied by a dense population belonging to the lower ranks, 
reanred on small patches of land, and it is nearly destitute of capital, of manu- 
factures, and of middle and higher classes ; the consequence of which is, that 
the great body of the Irish people cannot get work, althotısh anxious to öbtain 
it. They are idle of necessity, therefore, and not from inclination. When 
they come to England or Scotland, and obtain employment, they are extremely 
setive and industrious labourers.—G. C : 

+ Paris»1832, t Paris, 1835. 
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The following table, for example, represents the number of insane in 
relation to the whole population in several countries in Europe : 


Numbers of the 














Countries. Population. | Insane. | Population to | 
each Insane. 
INGRWANE an) eupeife ad a an 1,051,318| 1,900 551 
Mnslande =. 2 Saar ne 12,700,000| 16,222 733 
tl ee 817,148 896 911 
Scotland. Cle2s.) „en. 2,093,454| 3,652 573 
NEW WOK, NISZI), re 1,606,458| 2,240 721 
France, (approximation,) . . 30,000,000| 30,000) 1,000 





of the total number of the insane, and one-half in Scotland and Wales. 
It is the great number of idiots which renders the number of insane in 
Scotland so large compared with the number in England. It is generally 
observed that in the mountains there are more idiots than in the plains ; 
and in plains devoted to agriculture there are more idiots than in eities. 
In France and New York the number of idiots is inconsiderable.” 

The superabundance of idiots in Norway and Scotland may be sup- 
posed to be owing to.a variety of causes: 1st, To the coldness and damp- 
ness of the climate. The remedy for this would be draining and improv- 
ing the soil, building warmer houses, and providing better clothing for the 
people. Or, 2dly, To the imperfect nourishment of the people. "To 
remove this cause, we should prescribe the introduction of capital and 
industry. Or, 3dly, To the intermarriages of near relations for successive 
generations, arising from a thin population scattered over a great extent 
of territory. To reredy this evil, instruction of the people in the functions 
and laws of health of the brain would be necessary, wıth the inculcation 
of the duty of their extending the sphere of their alliances Railroads 
and steam-boats, by extending the circle of social intercourse, may teud 
to remove this cause. 

That this last is probably one great cause of the evil may be inferred 
from the following facts: Mr. Brown, factor to the Duke of Hamilton, 
who had charge, for a number of years, of several of the smaller islands 
lying on the west coast of Scotland, told me that he found, by a census, 
that the number of idiots, in proportion to the total population, was greater 
in the islands than in the main land, which he attributed to intermarriages 
of near relations, resulting from their insular situation. Secondly, Among 
the royal, noble, and aristocraticai families of Europe, who frequently 
marry near blood-relations, idiots are generally said to be more numerous 
in proportion to their total numbers than among persons in the humbler 
ranks of life. Thirdly, The inhabitants of cities have a wider range of 
choice, and in generalare less given to marrying with blood-relations than 
the inhabitants of the country ; and the fact, that fewer idiots are produced 
among them, supports the principle here contended for. It isnot enough, 
therefore, for practical purposes, to know the proportion of idiots to the 
general population. We must discover the causes of idiocy before they 
can be abated ; and as the brain is the organ of the mind, every one of 
them will be found to affect directly or indirectly its size or its condition. 
These statistical tables, therefore, should embrace facts relative to the 
size and condition of the brain in the insane, and exhibit statements of all 
eauses, physical and moral, which are known to act injuriously on ite 
developement and activity. 

In making these remarks, I am far from undervaluing the importance 
vf the facts brought to light in the foregoing table, even regarding them 
merely as facts apart from any opinions regarding their causes. To know 
the existence and magnitude of anv evii is the first step toward the inves- 
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tıgation and eventual removal of its causes; and the publie s deeply 
indebted to statistical observers for presenting the phenomena of the 
moral world in tangible masses, measurable by figures, and capable of 
being generally understood. AIlI intend to say is, that the size, form, 
and laws of action of the brain form essential elements in any rational 
investigation into the causes of these phenomena, with a view to remove 
ihem ; and that they should not be neglected as, through their ignorance 
and prejndices, they have hitherto been. 

The Statisticsof Crime have been treated in great detail by the authors 
before-named. Mons. Quetelet presents us with the following table 
relative to Crime in France : 












Booep 3” June Ing ; 
SlsH 2 | 2528 | 5238 Aceusedoferimes) 5 
ee [Bee ae IE 
S ua == 5208 ns 3 jagainst |against| S, 
BS885| 5 Er: E the | proper--| 
@32S3| 0 | 9428 ©0°32 |person.| ty. en 
1826, 6988 4348 4457 62 1907 5081 2.7 
1827, 6929 4236 4593 61 1911 5013 2.6 
1328, 7396 4551 4307 61 1544 5552 3.0 
1529, 7373 4475 4321 61 1791 5582 3.1 
Total, | 28,686 [17,610 4463 6ı__| 7453 1,233 


“Thus,” says Mons. Quetelet, “ although we do not yet possess the 
statistical returns for 1830, it is highly probable that we shall find for that 
year also 1 person accused out of about every 4463 inhabitants, and 61 
condemned out of each 100 accused. This probability becomes less for 
1831, and less for the succeeding years. We are in the same condition 
for estimating, by the results of the past, the facts which we "shall see 
realized in the future. This possibility of assigning beforehand the num- 
ber of the accused and condemned which should occur in a country, is 
caleulated to lead to serious reflections, since it involves the fate of seve- 
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1823 and 1829, | crimes a-| 1830 and 1831, | crimes a- 
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ral thousands of human beings, who are impelled, as it were by an irre, 
sistible necessity, to the bars of the tribunals, and toward the seniences 
of condemnation which there await them. These conclusions flow di- 
rectly from the principle already so often stated in this work, that effects 
are in proportion to their causes, and that the eflects rema’n the same if 
the causes which have produced them do not vary.”* 

In the section entitled, * On the influence of Instruction, of Professim;s, 
and of Climate un the tendency to Crime,” Mons. Quetelet presents the 
preceding table.t 

Tables are also given in the same form for each department of France 
and Belgium, and Mons. Quetelet sums up the results in the following 
words :t 

“1. The greatest number of crimes against persons and property take 
place in the departments which traverse or border on the Rhone, the 
Rhine, and the Seine, at least in their navigable portions. 

“2. The smallest number of crimes against persons and property are 
committed in the central departments of France, in those which are situ- 
ated in the west, toward the ocean, from the Lower Alps to the Channel, 
and those which traverse toward the north, the Somme, the Oise, and the 
Meuse. 

“3. The shores of the Mediterranean and neighbouring depa.tments 
show, other things being equal, a more marked tendency toward crimes 
against the person, and the northern part of France toward crimes against 
property. 

“After having established these facts, if we seek to mount up to the 
causes which produce them, we are at once arrested by numerous obsta- 
cles. Indeed, the causes which influence crimes are so numerous and so 
various, that it becomes almost impossible to assign to each its due degree 
of importance. It frequently happens, also, that causes which appeared 
highly influential, disappear before others, to which one scarcely dedicated 
alhought atfirst. I have particularly experienced this in actualresearch- “ 
es. Perhaps I was too much preoccupied with the influence generally 
allowed to education as a means of extinguishing the propensity to crime 
[t appears to me that the common error on this subject arises from th« 
expectation of finding less crime in a country because more children in i 
are sent to school, or because a greater proportion of the common peopl» 
are capable of reading and writing. Account should rather be taken o: 
the extent of moral instruction ; because frequently the education which 
is received in schools affords only additional facilities for committing 
erime.”$ “Poverty also is generally regarded as leading to crime ; 
nevertheless, the department de la Creuse, one of the poorest in France, 
is that which presents, in every respect, the greatest morality. In like 
manner, in the Low Countries the most moral province is that of Luxem- 
bourg, where the greatest poverty reigns. It is necessary, however, ta 
define what is meant by the word poverty— which is used here in a sense 
that may be regarded as improper. A province is not poor because it 
contains less wealth than another, if its inhabitants, like those in Luxein- 
bourg, are sober andactive. If, by their labour, they succeed in providing 
securely for their wants and satisfying their taste, (which are the more 
moderate in respect that inequality of fortune is less commor., and offers » 
fewer ‘emptations,) they may properly be regarded as enjoying a modest 


* Sur L’Homme, &c.,tome ii., p. 168. } Lib, Cit., tome ii., p. 176. 

t Lib. Cit., tome ii., p. 197. 

+ “ Mons. Guerry has arrived almost at the same time with me at similar 
conclusions, in his Essay ‘Sur la Statistique Morale de la France,’ p. 51, 
and he has expressed them nearly inthe same terms. The results have been 
obtained also in England, in Germany, and in the United States ” 
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tompetence. Poverty makes itself felt in provinces where great rıchea 
are amassed, as in Flanders, Holland, the department of the Seire, &c., 
and, above all, in manufacturing countries, where, by the ieast political 
commotion or obstruction in the usual outlets of commerce, thousands of 
individuals pass suddenly from a state of comfort to one of misery. 'T'he 
rapid transitions frorn one state to another give birth to crime ; especially 
if the individuals who suffer are surrounded by objects of temptation, and 
find themselves excited by the constant spectacle of luxury, and of au 
ineqnality of fortune, which drives them to despair.” 

“ It appears to me that one of the first distinctions to be made in this 
study, is that of the different races of men who inhabit the country which 
we have under our consideration. It is, as we shall immediately see, of 
the highest importance, although it is not that which first presents ıtself 
to our observation.” These are wise and profound remarks, and I com- 
mend Mons. Quetelet for having direeted attention to them, which he does 
by quoting the following passages from Malte Brun’s Precis de la @£o- 
graphie Universelle, livre 159? “The population of France,” says Malte 
Brun, “belongs to three principal races: the Celtic, which constitutes 
nearly three-fifths of its inhabitants; the Germansic, which comprehends 
those of the ancient provinces of Flanders, of Alsace, and of a part of Lor- 
raine; andthe Pelasgian, (named by Dr. Spurzheim the Phenician,) spread 
in the neighbourhood of the Mediterranean and in Corsica. Changes 
of manners and the progress of civilization may alter the character of 
a people, but may not change it entirely.” Mons. Quetelet proceeds 
to remark, that if we cast our eyes over the chart representing crimes 
against the person, this distinction of races makes itself felt in a very re- 
markable manner. ‘“ We see that the Pelasgian race, spread on the bor- 
ders of he Mediterranean and in Corsıca, is particularly addicted to crimes 
against the person. Among the German race, which extends over Alsace, 
the Duchy of the Lower Rhine, part of Lorraine, and of the Low Ooun- 
tries, where the dense population and abundance of property afford more 
opportunities for committing crime, and where the general use of intoxica- 
ting liquors more frequently occasions excesses, there are generally a 
great number of crimes against both property and person. The Batavianı 
and the Frisons, who also belong to the German race, are addicted par 
ticularly to crimes against property. Finally, the Celtic race appears ta 
be the most moral of the three which we have considered, especially in 
regard to crimes against the person. It occupies the greater part of 
France, and the Walloon portion of Belgium. It appears, moreover, that 
frontier countries, where the races are intermixed, where there is generally 
more agitation, and where lines of custom-house oflicers are established, 
are the ınost liable to demoralization.” 

These remarks are deficient in precision, arising probably from imperfeet 
knowledge in the author of the mental qualities which distinguish the 
different races. In estimating these qualities independently of cerebral 
organization, we are exposed to the necessity of expressing mere general 
ideas in vague language, instead of stating positive facts with philosophical 
preeision. Mental differences arise from differences in cerebral size and 
proportions, and the influence of the brain on the dispositions is funda- 
mental ; that is to say, it determines the effect of external circumstances ; 
and the real operation of these on the mental manifestations cannot be 
understood until the developement of the brain of the individual exposed 
to them be comprehended. Individuals possessing a predominating de- 
velopement of the moral and intellectual organs, like Melancthon, (p. 86,) 
or Eustache, (p. 87,) rise superior to circumstances. No condition could 
be more unfavourable to virtuous conduct than that of Eustache, when he 
was a slave, associated with slaves engaged in a war of exterminat'on 
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against their masters ; yet such was the preserving power of a high ınoral 
and intellectual organization, that he nobly discharged his duty to botk 
belligerents, and triumphed over temptations which would have proved 
irresistible to a less favourably constituted brain. On the other hand, 
when the moral and intelleetual organs are remarkably deficient, and those 
of the propensities predominate, no external circumstances short of phy- 
sical restraint are sufficient to preserve the individual from vicious prac- 
tlices. The heads of. Hare, p. 85, Gottfried, p. 86, and Pope Alexander 
VI.,p. 181, are exaınples of this combination, and their lives show an 
appetite for atrocious crime, which sought its own gratifhication in circum- 
stances the most dissimilar. It is only on brains in which the three regions 
of propensity, sentiment, and intellect are nearly equally balanced, (of 
which Maxwell’s head, p. 412, isa specimen,) that external circumstances 
produce a powerful and decided influence. All inquiries into the deve- 
lopement of the animal, moral, and intellectual faculties of nations, there- 
fore, in which the influence of the brain is omitted, must necessarily be 
defective; and as this fact is one of great importance, I beg leave to 
support it by means of documents printed in the Appendix, No. IV., 
being Testimvnials presented in 1836 by Sir G. S. Mackenzie to Lord 
Glenelg, Secretary of State for the Colonies, to induce his lordship to 
employ Phrenology in the classification of eriminals. 

At the time when I publish this edition no attention has been paid to 
that representation ; but the time must come when facts such as are here 
expounded cannot fail to influence the conduct of practical men. 


OBJECTIONS TO FPHRENOLOGY CONSIDERED. 


Havına now considered the elements of Phrenology, I shall notice 
briefly some objections which have been urged against it. These shall 
be given, as nearly as possible, in the words of actual opponents, and an 
answer shall be subjoined. 

Objection.— The idea of ascribing different faculties to different parts of 


the brain isnotnew. Many authors did so before Dr. Gall; buttheirsys- « 
tems have fallen into disrepute, which proves that the doctrine is not true. 


Answer.—Dr. Gall himself has called the attention of philosophers to 
the fact, that the idea alluded to is very ancient: he has given a history 
of previous opinions concerning the functions of the brain; and shown 
that different functions have been attributed to different parts of it for 
centuries past, while he has assigned reasons for these ideas falling into 
oblivion. Dr. Spurzheim in his works does the same ; and, in the Phre- 
nological Journal, No. vii., Art. 8, “An Historical Notice of early Opi- 
nions concerning the Brain” is given, accompanied with a plate ofthe head, 
showing it marked out into different organs in 156% : it is copied on page 
40 of this work. The difference, however, between the mode of proceed- 
ıng of prior authors and that of Dr. Gall is so great, that the different 
results are accounted for. Former speculätors assigned to certain mental 
faculties local situations in the brain, on account of the suyposed aptitude 
of the place to the faculty. Common sense, for example, was placed in 
the forehead, because it was near the eyes and nose ; while memory was 
lodged in the cerebellum, because it lay like a store-house behind, to 
receive and accommodate all kinds of knowledge, till required to be 
brought forth for use. This was not philosophy. It was the human ima- 
gination constructing man, instead of the intellect observing how the 
Creator had constituted hım. Dr. Gall acted on different principles. He 
did not assume any mental faculties, and neither did he assign them habi- 
tations in the brain according to his own fancy. On the contrary, he 
observed, first, the manifestations of mental talents an“ disposition ; and, 
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seconilı the form of brain which accompanied each of these when strong 
and weak. He simply reported what Nature had done. There ıs the 
same difference between his method of proceeding and that of prior 
authors, as between those of Des Cartes and Newton ; and hence it is 
equally intelligible, why he should be successful in discovering truth, 
while they invented only ingenious errors. . 

Objection.—It is admitted by phrenologists, that the functions of some 
parts of the brain are undiscovered ; when these are found out, they may 
give a new view of the uses of the parts to which certain functions are 
now ascribed, and, therefore, no certain conclusion can be drawn on the 
subject in the present state of phrenological observations, even supposing 
them to be all correct. 

Answer. —Each organ will always manifest its own faculty, whatever 
discoveries may be made in regard to other organs. The direction may 
be modified, but the function will remain unaltered. See page 405. 

Objection.—It is ridieulous to suppose that the mind has thirty-five 
faculties; why not fifty-ive? or a hundred and five! Besides, the 
phrenologists have been continually altering the number. 

Answer. —As well it may be said to be absurd, that we should possess 
exactly five senses; why not ten, or fifieen! The phrenologists deny 
all responsibility for the number of the faculties. They admit neither 
fewer nor a greater number than they find manifested in nature. Be- 
sides, authors on mental philosophy admit as many, and some more, facul- 
ties tlıan the phrenologists. Lord Kames, for example, admits twenty 
of the phrenological faculties ; while Mr. Dugald Stewart, in his system, 
ascribes more faculties to the mind than are enumerated in the phrenolo- 
gical works.* The increase of the number of the phrenological faculties 
ıs easily accounted for. It has invariably been stated, that the functions 
0X certain portions of the brain remain to be discovered ; and, in propor- 
tion as this discovery proceeds, the list of mental powers will necessarily 
be augmented. 

Objection.—*‘ On opening the skull, and examining the brain toward 
the surface, where the organs are said to be situated, it seems to require no 
small share of creative fancy to see anything more than a number of almost 
similar convolutions, allcomposed of eineritious and medullary substance, 
very nearly in the same proportions, and all exhibiting as little difference 
in their form and structure as the convolutions of the intestine.” ‘No 
phrenologist has ever yet observed the supposed line of distinction be- 
tween them; and no phrenologist, therefore, has ventured, in the course 
of his dissections, to divide a hemisphere ofthe brain accurately into any 
such number of well-marked and specific organs.” 

This objection was urged by the late Dr. John Barclay, and is answered 
at full length by Dr. A. Combe, in the Phrenological Transactions. A 
summary only of his observations can beintroduced here. First, Although 
the objection were literally true, it is not relevant ; because it is an ad- 
mitted principle of physiology, that the form and structure of an organ 
are not sufficient to convey an idea of its functions ; no man who saw an 
eye, an ear, or a nostril, for the first time, (supposing it were possible 
for a man to be so situated,) could, merely by looking at it, infer its uses. 
The most expert anatomist had looked frequently and long upon a bundle 
of nervous fibres, enclosed in a common sheath, without discovering that 
one set of them was the organ of voluntary motion, and another that of 
feeling ; on the contrary, from their similarity of appearance, these nerves 
had, for ages, been regarded as possessing similar functions. Neverthe- 
less, Sir ©. Bell and Magendie have demonstrated, by experiment, that 
they possess the distinet functions of feeling and motion. Sir C. Bell 

« * See answer *» Mr. Jeffrey in Phrenological Journal, vol. iv., p- 30. 
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has, more recently, proved, that another nerve, the use of which nobody 
had conjectured from its structure, serves to convey to the brain intima- 
tion of the state of the muscles, so that there is now evidence of the 
muscular system being supplied with three distinet sets of nerves having 
separate functions, which was never conjectured from appearances. 'T'hese 
discoveries are rliscussed on p. 55. It may, therefore, competently be 
proved, by observation, that different parts of the brain have distinet func- 
tions, although it were true that no difference ofstructure could be perceived; 

But, 2dly, it is not the fact that difference of appearance is not dis- 

coverable. It is easy to distinguish the anterior, the middle, and pos- 
terior lobes of the human brain from each other; and, were they shown 
separately to a skilful phrenological anatomist, he would never take one 
for the other. The mental manifestations are so different, according as 
one or other of these lobes predominates in size, that there is, even in 
this case, ample room for establishing the fundamental proposition, that 
different faculties are connected with different parts of the brain. Far- 
ther, many of the organs differ so decidediy in appearance, that they 
could be pointed out by it alone. Dr. Spurzheim says, that he “ should 
never confound the organ of Amativeness with that of Philoprogenitire- 
ness ; nor Philoprogenitiveness with that of Secreliveness ; nor the organ 
af the desire to acquire with that of Benevolence or Veneration ;” and, 
after having seen Dr. Spurzheim’s dissections of the brain, I bear my 
humble testimony to the truth of this assertion. Even an ordinary ob- 
server, who takes a few good casts of the braın in his hand, may satisfy 
himself that the «nterior lobe, for example, uniformly presents convolu- 
tions different in appearance, direction, and size from those of the middle 
lobe ; while the latter, toward the coronal surface, uniformly presents 
convolutions differing in appearance and direction from those of the pos- 
terior lobe ; and, above all, the cerebellum, or organ of Amativeness, is 
not only widely different in structure, but is separated by a strong mem. 
brane from all other organs, and can never be mistaken for any of them. 
Difference of appearance, therefore, being absolutely demonstrable, there 
is much better reason on the side of the phrenologists for presuming dif- 
ference of function, than on that of the opponents for maintaining unity. 
, 3dly, It is admitted that the organs are not perceived to be separated 
iin the brain by strong lines of demarcation ; but those persons who have 
either seen Dr. Spurzheim dissect a brain, or have attended minutely to 
its impressions on the skull, will support me in testifying, that the forms’ 
[of the organs are distinguishable, and that the mapping out is founded in 
\nature. To bring this to the test, the student has only to observe the 
jappearance of any particular organ in a state of large developement, the 
\surrounding organs being small; the form will then be disünetly visible. 
‘This subject is discussed at more length on pp. 91 and 92. 

Objection.—All parts of the brain have been injured or destroyed with- 
out the mental faculties being affected. 

Answer. —The assertion is denied : there is no philosophical evidence 
for it. The subject is discussed at length by Dr. A. Combe, in the Phre- 
nological Transactions, and in a subsequent part ofthis work. The objec- 
tion is now generally abandoned by persons who have considered the cases, 
with the answers to them. 

Objection.—Post-mortem examinations do not show diseased structure 
in the brain from Insanity. 

Answer. —They frequently do so ; and when they do not, our ignorance 
of the appearances in health, and our want of power of diseriminating 
minute changes of the structure, are the causes of our perceiving nothing 
different from health. Professor Christison observes, that “ some poisons 
operate by irritating, destroying, or corroding the organ; while others 
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aeııner corrode nor irritate, but make a peculiar impression on the sentient 
»xtreinities of the nerves, unaccompanied by any visible change of strur- 
‚ure.’”' Similar observations may be applied to the appearances of the 
prain in Insanity. If the disease has been merely functional, no structural 
ehange may be discernible. JR 

Objection.—“ The most extravagant departure from all the legitimate 
modes of reasoning, althouglı still under the colour of anatomical investi- 
‘ıtion, is the system of Dr. Gall. It is sufficient to say, that, without 

„vrehending the grand divisions of the nervous system, without a 
Nouw.. of the distinet properties of the individual nerves, or having made 
any distinction of the columns of the spinal marrow, without even having 
ascertained the difference of cerebrum and cerebellum, Gall proceeded 
to describe the brain as composed of many particular and independent 
organs, and to assign to each the residence of some special faculty.” 
These are the words of Sir Charles Bell, in his treatise “ on the Nervous 
Circle, which connects the voluntary museles wih the brain,” reprinted 
from the Philosophical Transactions, p. 187, 1836. 

Answer.—First, This objection itself is “an extravagant departure 
from all legitimate modes of reasoning ;”” because the most intimate ac- 
quaintance with the structure of the brain does not serve to unfold its 
functions. This subject is fully discussed on p. 56. T'he soundness of 
this principle adımits of a demonstration which Sir Charles Bell will not 
easily overturn. He himself, of course, is intimately acquainted with all 
the anatomical knowledge of which he affırms that Dr. Gall was ignorant, 
yet does not pretend, even at this day, to have discovered the functions 
ofthe different parts of the brain! Secondly, Although Dr. Gall did not 
accomplish what was impossible, namely, the discovery of the functions 
of the different parts of tie brain by means of dissection, yet it is a gross 
misrepresentation to say that he continued in ignorance of the anatomy 
of the nervous system. It is known to every physiologist of reputation 
in Europe, Sir Charles Bell excepted, that both Drs. Galland Spurzheim 
were intimately acquainted with the anatomy of the brain and nervous 
system.* The brain never was dissected in arational manner, nor the re- 
presentation of its structure brought into harmony with its functions, until 
this was accomplished by them. 

Their printed volumes and plates render such an assertion as that now 
combated injurious only to him who states it. Dr. Bailly, of Blois, in 
reply to what he calls “an inconceivable accusation ” made by M. Leuret, 
that Dr. Gall neglected the anatomy of the convolutions, refers to Gall’s 
large work, and “to some thousands of physicians of different countries, 
who, for upward of twenty years, learned, from the lectures of the founder 
of Phrenology, the most accurate and rational anatomy of the cerebral 

* Dr. Spurzheim answered this attack of Sir ©. Bell in his Appendix to the 
Anatomy of the Brain. Treuttel, Würtz, and Richter. London. 1830. He 
there says, “In our Memoir presented to the French Institute in 1808, and 
in our large work above mentioned, we make four principal divisions of the 
nervous system, and treat of them in four separate sections. In my work, 
‘ The physiognomical System of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim,’ there is achapter 
on the Anatomy of the nervous system. In the second edition, 1815, p. 13, 
lsay: “We are of opinion that the nervous system must be divided and sub- 
divided, and that each part of these divisions and subdivisions has its peeu- 
liar origin.’ I speak of the common division of the nervous system into four 
portions. P.23: ‘I admit a difference between the nerves of motion and 
those of feeling.” Itreat ofanatomical, physiological, and pathological proofs 
in favourof my opinion. I positively state that ‘the same nervous fıbres do 
not go to the muscles and to the skin ;’ and conclude (p. 25) that ‘the spinal 
marrow consists of nerves of motion and of feeling, and that the greater num 
Bu the pretended cerebral nerves belong to the nerves of motion or of 
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convolutions yet known.” “Iaffirm,” says he, “ wıthout fear of contra 
diction, that no anatomist before Gall had the slightest idea of tlie strue 
„ure of the convolutions. This has been acknowledged by Cuvier him- 
self, whom no one will accuse of too much partiality toward the works 
of Gall.”* 

Objection.—Sir Charles Bell proceeds, *“ When the popularity of these 
doctrines is considered, it may easily be conceived how difficult it has 
been, during their successive importations, to keep my pupils to the ex- 
amples of our own great countrymen. Surely it is time that the schools 
of this kingdom should be distinguished from those of other countries 
Let us continue to build that structure which has been commenced in the 
labours of theMonros and Hunters, and which the undeserved popularrty 
af the continental system has interrupted.” 

Answers. —First, I allow that it must indeed have been diflhicult for 
Sir Charles “to keep his pupils to the examples of his own great coun- 
trymen ” on this subject, in the face of these successive continental 
“importations ;” for the simplest of all reasons—because he was endea- 
vouring to distinguish the noon-tide blaze of truth by the lustre of mere 
human authority. If the prineiples laid down in the introduction to this 
work be sound, neither the Monros nor the Hunters, any more than Sir 
Charles himself, could possibly discover the functions of the brain by 
the methods of investigation which they and he, with equal want of suc- 
cess, pursued. Secondly, It is not “time that the schools ” (of anatomy 
and physiology) “ of this kingdom should be distinguished from those of 
other countries;” because the structure and functions of the human body 
are the same in all countries, and in proportion as inquirers approximate 
to truth, the harmony of their doctrines must increase. This sentence, 
when analyzed, resolves itself simply into an appeal to national vanity to 
resist truth, because it has been discovered by foreigners. T’hirdly, The 
structure which was commenced in the labours of the Monros and the 
Hunters, in so far asit had a basis in nature, has stood firm and continues 
to be respected in every country of Europe; in so far as it was founded 
in error, it has fallen, and cannot again be reared up; and in so far as it 
was utterly defective, without even the outline of the foundations being 
traced, (as was the case in regard to that department of it which should 
bave included the functions of the brain,) it will be completed by men to 
whom God has given the necessary genius and industry to accomplisk 
the work, without reference to the country in which they may chance to 
have been born. Sir Charles has showed no authority for the notion im- 
plied in this appeal—that the exclusive privilege of discovering the phy- 
siology of the brain has been conferred by Providence on the natives uf 
the British Islands. For the benefit of my younger readers, I conclude 
in Sir Oharles’s own words, used by him in reference to the late Mr. 
Abernethy, ““ you may learn from this that it is dangerous to give a new 
idea to an old gentleman—even to one who, in his earlier life, was fore- 
most in the pursuit of novelty—and that ? is better to keep to old theories 
when you go to Ihe College of Surgeons.”t 

Objection.—The world has gone on well enough with the philosophy 
of mind it already possesses, which, besides, is consecrated by great and 
venerable names, while Phrenology has neither symmetry of structure, 
beauty of arrangement, nor the suflrages of the learned to recommend it. 
Its votaries are all third-rate men— persons without scientific or philoso- 
phical reputations. They are not entitled, therefore, to challenge the 
regard of those who have higher studies to occupy their attention. They 
complain that only ridıcule and abuse are directed against them, and that 

* Journal de la Societe Phrenologiyue de Paris, April, 1835. 
+ On the Paralysis ofthe Portic Dura, No. xxv. 
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ao one ventures to challenge their principles or refute their facts; but 
they do not yet stand high enough in public esteern to give them a right 
to expect any other treatment. 

Answer. —The world has not gone on well enough without Phrenology 
A fierce and general confliet of opinions is maintained on many important 
subjects connected with mind, which cannot be satisfactorily settled till 
the true philosophf of man shall be discovered and understood. Educa- 
tion and social institutions also rest, in many respects, on impertect founda- 
tions ; and at the present moment mankind need nothing so much as a 
sound, practical, and rational system of mental philosophy. Moreover, 
Phrenology being a new science, it followstkat men who possess reputation 
\n physiclogy or mental philosophy would appear to lose rather than gain 
renown, were they to confess their ignorance of the functions of the brain 
and the philosophy of mind, which is a necessary prelude to their adop- 
tion of Phrenology ; and the subject does not lie directly in the depart- 
ment of other scientific men. In this manner it happens, oddly enough, 
that those who are most directly called upon by their situation to examıne 
the science, are precisely those to whom its triumph would prove most 
humiliating. Locke humorously observes, on a similar occasion, “ Would 
it not be an insufferable thing for a learned professor, and that which his 
scarlet would blush at, to have his authority of forty-years standing, 
wrought out of hard rock, Greek and Latin, with no small expense of 
time and candle, and confirmed by general tradition and areverend beard, 
in an instant overturned by an upstart novelist? Can any one expect 
that he should be made to confess, that what he taught his scholars thirty 
years ago was all error and mistake, and that he sold them hard words 
and ignorance at a very dear rate? What probabilities, I say, are sufli- 
cient to prevail in such acase? And who ever, by the most cogent ar- 
guments, will be prevailed with to disrobe himself at once of all his old 
opinions and pretences to knowledge and learning, which with hard study 
he hath all his time been labouring for, and turn himself out stark-naked 
in quest afresh of new notions ? Allthe arguments that can be used will 
be as little able to prevail, as the wind did with the traveller to part with 
his cloak, which he held only the faster.”* Human nature is the same 
now as in the days of Locke. 

There is, however, another answer to the present objection. Some 
individuals are born princes, dukes, or even field-marshals ; but I am not 
aware that it has yet been announced that any lady was delivered of a 
child of genius, or an infant of established reputation. These titles must 
be gained by the display of qualities which merit them ; but if an indivi- 
dual quit the beaten track pursued by the philosophers of the day, and 
introduce any discovery, although equally stupendous and new, his repu- 
tation is necessarily involved in its merits. Harvey was not a great man 
before he discovered the circulation of the blood, but became such in con- 
sequence of having done so. What was Skakspeare before the magni- 
ficence of his genius was justly appreciated? The author of Kenilworth 
zepresents him attending as an humble and comparatively obscure suitor 
at the court of Queen Elizabeth, and receiving a mark of favour in an 
“Ah! Will Shakspeare, are you there?” And he most appropriately 
remarks, that here the immortal paid homage tothe mortal. Who would 
now exchange the greatness of Shakspeare for the splendour of the 
proudest lud that bowed before the Maiden Queen ? Or let us imagine 
Galileo, such as he was in reality, a feeble o!d man, humble in rank, 
destitute of political influence, unprotected by the countenance or alliance 
of the great, poor, in short, in everything except the splendid gifts of 2 
profound, original, and comprehensive genius—and conceive him placed 


* Book iv., ch. xx., sect. 11. 
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at the bar ofthe Roman pontiff and the seven cardinals, men terrible in 
power, invested with authority to torture and kill in this world, and, as 
was then believed, to damn through eternity ; men magnificent in state, 
and arrogant in the imaginary possession of all the wisdom of their age— 
and let us say who was then great in reputation-- Galileo or his judges ! 
But who is now the idol of posterity—the old man or his persecutors ? 
The case will be the same with Gall. If his discoveries of the functions 
ofthe brain, and of the philosophy of the mind, stand the test of examina- 
tion, and prove to be a correct interpretation of nature, they will surpass, 
in substantial importance to mankind, the discoveries even of Harvey, 
Newton, and Galileo ; and this age will in consequence be rendered more 
illustrious by the introduction of Phrenology than by the victories of 
Bonaparte or of Wellington. Finally, the assertion, that no men of note 
have embraced Phrenology, is not supported by fact. Professor Uccelli, 
of Florence, sacrificed his academical chair for Phrenology. In “ The 
Statistics of Phrenology, by Hewett ©. Watson,”’* the most irresistible 
evidence is produced that Phrenology is now embraced “ by not only a 
large, but a highly talented and respectable body of adherents, of whom 
no cause need be ashamed.” I earnestly recommend Mr. Watson’s 
work to the perusal of all persons who desire to know the real state of 
the science. Besides, the writings of the phrenologists will bear a com- 
parison in point of skill, extent of information, correetness of logic, and 
profundity ofthought, with those of the most eminent of their opponents. 

Objection.—All the disciples of Phrerology are persons ignorant of ana- 
tomy and physiology They delude lawyers, divines, and merchants, who 
know nothing about the brain ; but all medical men, and especially teachers 
of anatomy, are so well aware of the fallacy of their doctrines, that no 
impression is ınade on them. They laugh at the discoveries as dreams. 

Answer. —This objection, like ınany others, is remarkable more for bold- 
ness than truth. For my own part, before adopting Phrenology, I saw Dr. 
Barclay, and other anatomical professors, dissect the brain repeatedly, and 
heard them declare its functions to be an Enigma, and acknowledge that 
their whole information concerning it consisted of “names without mean- 
ing.” It is acknowledged, in an article on the Nervous System, in No. 
94 of the Edinburgh Review, quoted on p. 49 of this work, that the 
functions of the brain are unknown to anatomists, and that their mode 
of dissecting it is absurd. This circumstance, therefore, puts the whole 
faculty, who have not studied phrenologically, completely out of the field 
as authorities. The fact, however, is the very reverse of what is stated ın 
the foregoing objection. Drs. Gall and Spurzheim are now pretty gene- 
rally admitted to have been admirable anatomists of the brain, even by those 
wha disavow their physiology. Dr. Vimont’s T’raite de Phrenologie dis- 
plays great anatomical attainments ; and in Mr. Watson’s “ Statisties ” 
ample evidence is presented that Phrenology is embraced by a large number 
of medical men all over the British Islands. The leading medical journals 
also have adopted Phrenology as true. 

Objection.— “It is inconceivable, that, after the discovery was made, 
there should be anybody who could pretend to doubt of its reality. The 
means of verifying it, one would thınk, must have been such as not to 
leave a pretext for the slightest hesitation ; and the fact, that, after twenty 
years preaching in its favour, it is far more generally rejected than believed, 
might seem to aflord pretty conclusive evidence against the possibility 
of its truth.” 

This objection has been answered in the Introduction, p. 25, where it ie 
shown that all important discoveries have been equally despised and reject- 
ed at their first announcement. 

* Longman & Co.,I,ondon. 12mo., pr. 242. 1836 
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The observations there quoted from Playfair and Locke are completely 
applicable to the case of Phrenology. The discovery is new, important, 
and widely at variance with the prevailing opinions of the present genera- 
tion ; and its reception and progress have been precisely such as any 
sensible person, acquainted with the history of science, would have antici- 
pated. ‘ The discoverer of the circulation of the blood,” says the Edın- 
burgh Review*—* a discovery which, if measured by its consequences 
on physiology and medicine, was the greatest ever made since physic was 
eultivated, suffers no diminution of his reputation in our day from the 
incredulity with which his doctrine was received by some, the effrontery 
with which it was claimed by others, or the knavery with which it was 
attributed to former physiologists by those who could not deny and would- 
not praise it. T'he very names of these envious and dishonest enemies 
of Harvey are scarcely remembered ; and the honour of this great dis- 
covery now rests, beyond all dispute, with the great philosopher who made 

Posterity will pass a similar judgment on Dr. Gall and his opponents. 


II. MATERIALISM. 


THERE are two great questions connected with materialism, very diffe- 
rent in themselves, which are often confounded. The one is—On what 
is the mind dependent for existence? 'Thhe other—On what is it dependent 
far its power of manifesting itself in this life? Phrenologists declare them- 
selves unable to decide upon the first; but maintain, that facts demonstrate 
the second to depend on the condition of the organization. When, there- 
fore,; a phrenologist says that “the mental qualities and capacities are 
dependent upon the bodily constitution,” the sentence should be completed, 
“not for existence, but for the power of acting in this material world.’ 
This explanation has been frequently stated in the phrenological books ; 
and it should be remembered, as its repetition would be tedious. 


a real existence, remains permanent andimpregnable. In this view, then, ' 
the objection, that Phrenology leads to raten is absurd. If, on the 
other hand, Ihe seienee is held to be a Irue interprelafion of nature, and 
if it be urged, that, nevertheless, it Teads fairly and logically to materialism,. 
then the tolly of the obiection ıs equally glaring ; for it resolves itself into_| 
this—that materialism ıs the constitution of nature, and that Phrenology ' 
is dangerous, because it makes this consiitution known, | 

"The charge assumes a still more awkward appearance in one shape in | 
which it is frequently brought forward. The objector admits that the mind 
uses the body as an instrument of communication with external nature, 
and maintains that this fact does not necessarily lead to materialism. Ir 
his I agree with him ; but I cannot perceive how it should lead nearer 
to this result, to hold that each faculty manifests itself by a particular organ, 

* No. xcıv.,p. 76. The article quoted in the text is “On the Nervous 
System ;” and the names of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim are not mentioned in 
it from beginningtoend. The author, however, in the above remarks, afforda | 
them just grounds of consolation, although he exemplifies the injustice he se ' 
eloquently condemns. 
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‘ than co believe that the whole mind acts on external objects by means of 


the whole body or the whole brain. In short, in whatever point of view 
the system is regarded, whether as true or false, the objection of material- 


' ısm is futile and unphilosophical ; and one must regret that it should have 
‚ been brought forward in the name of religion, because every imbeeile and 


unfounded attack against philosophy, made in this sacred name, tends to 
diminish the respect with which it ought always to be invested. 

In entering on this subject, it is proper to take a view of the nature and 
extent of the point in dispute, and of the real effect of our decision upon 
it. The question, then, is, Whether the substance of which the thinking 

rinciple is composed be matter or spirit? And the effect of our decision, 
nn it be observed, is not to alter the nature of that substance, whatever 
it be, but merely to adopt an opinion consonant with, or adverse to, a fact 
in nature over which we have no control. Mind, with all its faculties and 
functions, has existed since the creation, and will exist till the human race 
becomes extinct, and no opinion of man, concerning the cause of its 
phenomena, can have the leası influence over that cause itself. The 
mind is invested by nature with all its properties and essences, and these 
it will possess, and manifest, and maintain, let men think, and speak, and 
write what they will concerning its substance. If the Author of Nature 
has invested the mind with the quality of endless existence, it will, to a 
certainty, flourish in immortal youth in spite of every appearance of pre- 
mature decay. If,ontbe other hand, He has limited its existence to this 
passing scene, and decreed that it shall perish for ever when the animating 
principle passes from the body, ‚then all our conjectures, arguments, dis- 
cussions, and assertions respecting its immortality will not add one-day 
to its existence. The opinions of man, ıherefore, concerning the sub- 
stance of the mind, can have no influence whatever in changing or modi- 
fying that substance itself ; and if so, as little can these opinions under- 
mine the constitution of the mind, or its relations to time and eternity, 
on which, as their foundations, morality and religion must, and do, rest as 
on an immutable basis. According to Phrenology, morality and natura: 
religion originate in, and emanate from, the primitive constitution of ıhe 
mental powers themselves. Innumerable observations have proved that 
faculties and organs of Benevolence, Hope, Veneration, Justice, and Re- 
flection exist. Now, our believing that the mind will die with the body 
will not pluck these sentiments and powers from the soul; nor will our 
believing the mind to be immortal implant a single one more of them in 
our constitution. They would all remain the same in functions and con- 
stitution, and render virtue amiable and vice odious, although we should 
believe the mind to be made of dust, just as they would do were we to 
believe the mind to be a more immediate emanation from the Deity himself. 

In short, therefore, this question of materialism is one of the most van, 
trivial, and uninteresting that ever engaged the human intellect; and 
nothing can be more unphilosophical and more truly detrimental to the 
interests of morality and religion, than the unfoundeu clamour, or cant, 
shall I call it, wbich has been poured forth from the periodieal Journals 
about the dangers attending it. A manly intellect. instead of bowing 
before prejudice, would dissipate it, by showing thai t!ıe question ıs alto- 
gether an illusion, and that, adopt what opinion we “wili concerning the 
substance of the’ mird, every attribute belonging t6 i“ must remain unal- 
tered and unimpaired. 

But not to stop in our investigation till we have reaehed the goal, we 
may inquire whether it be possible to discover the substance of which the 
mind is composed, and whether it be material orimmaterial? Previously 
to doing so, however, we oughit to endeavour to ascertain what means we 
possess of arriving at a knowledge of the essence of the mind. All our 
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snowlelge must be derived from either consciousness or observatiun. 
Now, by reflecting on consciousness or on what we feel, we discover 
nothing concerning Ihe nature or essence of the thinking being. We da 
not feel a spiritual substance stirring about within us, and elaborating 
sentiinent and thought ; and neither do we feel a material substance pro- 
ducing these effects. We are conscious only of feelings and eınotions, 
of friendships and attachments, of high conceptions and glorious thoughts; 
but whether these originate from matter or spirit; whether the first em- 
bryo substance of reflection dwelt lowly in the dust, or soared a pure 
ethereal essence amid the regions of boundless space, before it was con- 
stituted a part of us; whether God, in creating man, was pleased 10 Invest 
hie material organs with the property of thought, or to infuse into him a 
portion of immaterial fire: on all these points cunsciousness gives us no 
information. A great deal of popular delusion has been kept alive on this 
point, by the fact being overlooked, that we are not conscious of the opera- 
tions of the brain. Men in general, because they are sensible only of 
‘thought and feeling, and not of the movements of any material organ 
performing these acts of the mind, imagine that it is necessarily an Im- 
material substance which is thinking and feeling within them ; but they 
are equally unconscions of the contraction and relaxation of the museles, 
and they might as well imagine that their aums and legs are moved, not 
by material organs, but by the direct impulse of spirit, as entertain the 
supposition in question. In short, the truly philosophical conclusion is, 
that, by means of consciousness, we are unable to discover of what sub- 
stance the thinking principle is composed. 

Does observation, then, throw a stronger and steadier light upon this 
long agitated question! The mental organs, while in health, and in the 
natural state in which their functions are most perfectly performed, are 
completely hid from inspection. No eye can penetrate the integuments 
of the head, the tables of the skull, the dura muter, and the pia mater, to 
obtain a view of the operations performed in the brain while the thoughts 
run high and the sentiments swell with emotion : and when external injury 
or disease removes these coveriugs, the mind does not disport in all the 
vigour of its healthy action. Even when all these external obstacles to 
inspection are removed, it is only the surface of the convolutions which is 
perceived, and the soul may be enthroned in the long fibres which extend 
from the surface to the medulla oblonzrata, or thought may be elaborated 
there; yet,as the eye cannot see nor the hand feel thought, it may evade 
detection. It may be said, however, that death will solve the question, 
and allow the whole secrets of the soul to be disclosed ; but, alas! when 
the pulse has ceased to beat, and the lungs no longer play, the brain pre- 
sents nothing to our contemplation but an inert mass, of a soft and fibrous 
texture, in which no thought can be discerned and no sentiment perceived, 
and in which also no spirit nor immaterial substance can be traced ; so that, 
from inspecting it, even imagination receives no food for conjecture, as 
to the presence or absence of an immaterial guest while life and health 
yet animated its folds. 

Observation, therefore, reveals as little in regard to the substance of 
the mind, as does refleetion on consciousness ; and as no other modes of 
arriving at certain knowledge are open to man, the solution of the ques- 
tion appears to be placed completely beyond his reach. In short, to use 
an observation of Dr. Spurzhe.m, Nature has given man faculties fitted 
to o'sserve phenomena as they at present exist, and the relations existing 
between them; but has denied to him powers fitted to discover, as a 
matter of direct perception, either the beginning, or the end, or the es- 
sence or,anything under the sun; we may amuse our observation with 
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eonjectures, but shall never arrive at truth when we stray ınto these ın- 
terdicted regions.* 

Lord Brougham maintains that in this life “the mind is different from, 
and independent of, matter altogether ;” (Discourse op Natural Theology, 
p- 107 ;) but this objection has been adverted to on pages 34 and 35. 

The solution of this question, therefore, is not only unimportant, but 
impossible; and this leads me to observe, that no idea can be more erro- 
neous than that which supposes the dignity and future destiny of man, as 
an Immortal being, to depend, of necessity, on the substance of which he 
ıs made. 

Let us allow to the materialist, for the sake of argument, that the brain 
is the mind, and that medullary matter thinks— What then? If, in fact, 


‚ it does so, it must be the best possible substance for thinking, just because 


the Creator selected it for the purpose, and endowed it with this property. 
In this argument the religious constantly forget that the same Omnipotent 
hand made the brain which created the mind and the universe itself, and 
that, in the dedication of every cerebral convolution to its objects, be they 
thinking or any other process, the Divine Wisdom is as certainly exercised 


| as in impressing motion on the planets, or infusing light and heat into the 
‚ sun. If, therefore, de facto, God has made the brain to think, we may 


rest assured that it is exquisitely and perfectly adapted for ıhis purpose, 


‚ and that His objects in creating man will not be defeated on account of 
His having chosen a wrong substance, out of which to constitute the 


thinking principle. But what are his objects in creating man! This 
brings us to the jet of the question at once. Mr. Lawrence, it is said, 
founds no moral doctrine or his opinions regarding the essence of the 


* The argument maintained in the text is very ably stated, in a different 
form, by the author of “ Remarks suggested by the reading of Mr. Taylor’s 
‚etter tothe Lord Provost, &e., of Edinburgh, offering himself as a candidate 
for the Logie Chair,” 1836. ‘ Philosophers,” says he, are now beginning to 
discover a glimpse of the truth, that Mınn and MATTER, which they have all 
along assumed to be real existences, are only the NAMES, and nothing more 
than the naMEs, of certain classifications of human ideas ; there being within 
the scope of man's knowledge no such thing as Matter, independently of the 
different material objects of human perception, or ofthe individual elementary 
particles that compose them ; and there being, on the other hand, no such 
thing as Mind, independently of the different individual beings that feel, think, 
and will. To compare, therefore, together Mind and Matter, in the abstract, as 
antagonist principles, having no common property, as philosophers and theo- 
logians have always done, is really, it appears to me, wıth all deference t6 
the opinions of the great men who have wasted their energies upon it, one of 
the most futile operations in which the mind of man can be engaged, for it is 
a comparison of non-entities. There are no such things as extension, solidity, 
and resistance, form, size, colour, sound, or smell, different or separate frorm 
the material objects that exhibit them; and all that can be legitimately pre- 
dicated of them is, that they are attributes, qualities, or properties, not of the 
abstract essence, or substance, called matter, but simply of the particular 
stock, stone, pigment, earth, metal, or gas that is the immediate object of 
thought.” P. 10. “ Thought and feeling are, equally with extension and soli- 
dity, qualities of concrete beings, and mankind have no knowledge of any other 
than eoncrete beings that possess such powers. Reflection, indeed, upon 
eonsciousness. has brought thinking men to the conelusion, that their powers 
vı Inınkıng, feeling, and willing are the attributes, not of their whole being 
suunseriminately, but of their brain exelusively ; hut beyond this their means 
of inquiry cannot carry them. It is the eoncrete being lodged within the 
skull (the concrete being, and not the abstraction called Mind) that feels, thinks, 
and wills ; but what are the elements that compose that concrete? and what 
is the principle or mainspring of its activity ? are questions that no man cau 
answer.” P. 14. 
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aınd ; but other materıalists, who make these opinions the foundatıon of 
atheism, wish us to believe that the best evidence of the Divine intention 
in creating the human soul, is to be found by discovering the substance uf 
which it is made ; and they insinuate that, if it be constituted of a very 
refined and dignified material, the conclusion necessarily follows, that it 
is intended for magnificent destinies, while, if it be composed of a rude 
and vulgar stuff, it must be intended only to crawl on this filthy world. 
Here, however, sense and logie equally fail them; for no principle in 
philosophy is more certain than that we cannot infer, from a knowledge of 
the mere substance of anything, for what ends it is fitted. Exhibit to a 
human being every variety of imaginable essence, and if you allow him 
to know no more of its properties than he can discover from examining 
its constituent parts, he will be utterly incapable of telling whether it 
is calculated to endure for a day or last to eternity. The materialist, 
therefore, is not entitled, even from the supposed admission that mnedul- 
lary matter thinks, to conclude that the human being is not immortal 
and responsible. The true way of discovering for what end man has 
been created is, to look to the gualities with which he has been endowed, 
'rusting that the substance of which he is composed is perfectly suited 
„0 the objects of his creation. Now, when we inquire into his qualities, 
we find the thinking principle in him to differ, not only in degree, but in 
kind, from that of the lower animals. The latter have no faculty of 
justice to indicate to them that the unrestrained manifestation of De- 

iructiveness or Acquisitiveness is wrong; they have no sentiment of 
Veneration to prompt them to seek a God whom they may adore ; they 
have no faculty of Hope, pointing out futurity as an object of ceaseless 
'anxiety and contemplation, and leading them to expect a life beyond the 
grave ; and, indeed, several of the convolutions of the brain, which in 
man form the organs of these sentiments, appear not to exist in the lowerg 
animals. T'hose organs also, which in man serve to manifest the facul- 
ties of Reflection, are, in the lower animals, eminently deficient, and their 
understanding, in exact correspondence with this fact, is so limited as to 
be satisfied with little knowledge, and to be insensible to the comprehen- 
sive design and glories of creation. Man, then, being endowed with 
qualities which are denied to the lower creatures, we are entitled, by a 
legitimate exercise of reflection, the subject being beyond the region of 
the external senses, to conclude, or. principles truly philosophic, that he is 
designed for another and a higher destiny than is to be allotted to them, 
whatever be the essence of his mind. 

These principles enable us to dispose of an objection which was long 
ago stated by Dr. Barclay, and has since been repeated by many other 
opponents, and yet is in itself very absurd. Dr. Barclay’s hypothesis is, 
that the mind fashions the organs. If it is impossible to discover the 
substance of which the mind is composed, it is equally impracticable to 
tell whether the faculties determine the size of the organs, or the orgaus 
imit the power of the faculties. Some of the difliculties with which Dr. 
Barclay’s notions are beset are the following: If the immaterial mind 
fashions the organs, then God bestows idiotic minds, insane minds, stup:d 
minds, and viciously disposed minds on different individuals ; and these 
make bad organs: a doctrine which appears fully more objectionable than 
the theory, that the mind itself, in all individuals, is perfect ; but that 
the manifestations of its dispositions and powers, in this life, are affected 
by the state of the organs with which it is connected. On the former 
supposition, human efforts can do nothing to meliorate the condition of 
the mind ; for the immaterial prineiple is beyond our reach, and, until we 
modify it, no change in the organs can take place. On the latter hypo- 
thesis, we are encouraged with hopes of success to do our best; fur it 
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sssumes that the mind in all individuals is sound, and that the imperfee- 
dons lie in the organs, which are subject to modification by means of 
propagation and exercise. According to this view, also, insanity is nota 
disease of the immaterial principle, but an affection of the organs, which 
may be cured by medicine. See Phrenvlogical Journal, vol. ii., p. 149. 


Il. ON THE EFFECTS OF INJURIES OF THE BRAIN ON 
THE MANIFESTATIONS OF THE MIND. 


(BY DR. A. COMBE.) 


Or all the arguments advanced for the subversion of Phrenology, no 
one has been more frequently or more confidently urged, than that which 
rests on the alleged fact of the brain having, in various instances, been 
wounded or destroyed in whole or in part, without in any degree im- 
peding the usual operations of mind. When narrowly examined, however, 
this objection proves at varilance with the views of those who maintain it, 
and completely demonstrative of their ignorance of the prihciples of the 
science against which it is directed. “ The system of Gall and Spurz- 
heim,” it is said, ‘“however ingenious or amusing in theory it may be, is 
annıhilated by the commonest reference to fact. Experience has shown 
us that a man may live in the full enjoyment of his intellectual farultıes, 
although a part of his brain ıs destroyed by disease. Portions of the 
brain, various in situation and size, have been found to have been entirely 
disorganized, yet no single power of the mind was impaired, even to tbe 
very day of the patient's death. It would be difhcult to find any one 
portion of the brain that has not, in some case or another, been deranged 
in its structure, without injury to the mind. Certainly, of the parts 
«specified by Gall and Spurzheim, every one has, in its turn, been found 
wanting, without any deficiency in that intellectual faculty which they 
would represent it .ither to produce or sustain.”’* Such are the ıpsıssı- 
ma verba of a learned and respectable, though prejudiced, opponent ; and, 
although others might be quoted who go still farther than he does, I am 
ready to admit that, if the statements here recorded were as clearly sub- 
stantiated as they were sweepingly made, neither the system of philosophy 
which we advocate, nor any other which acknowledges the necessity of 
the intervention of a material instrument for the manifestation of the 
mind, could possibly survive for a day. 

At first sight the foregoing objection appears to be highly plausible and 
relevant; and, coming as it generally does, directly or indirectly, from the 
members of the medical profession, who, naturally enough, are supposed 
to be best qualified to judge, it is received by many with implieit confi- 
dence, and thus operates upon them with all the force of truth; and, in 
fact, to those who are alike ignorant of Anatomy and of Phrenology, and 
who, therefore, have no means of forming an accurate estimate of its 
force, it does present a very formidable aspect. As, however, to those 
who are acquainted with both these sciences, and who are consequently bet- 
ter qualified to judge correctly, the very facts upon which the objections are 
grounded seem, instead of invalidating the fundamental principles of the 
new philosophy, to be clearly and unequivocally demonstrative of their 
truth ; it may be useful to state such an abstract of the evidence itself as 
shall enable even the unprofessional reader to determine how far it au- 
thorizes the inferences which have been deduced from it by our opponents. 
With this intention I shall first make some observations on the testimony 
offered of the alleged integrity of all the mental faculties in cases of 
»ztensive injury of the brain; and ihen examine anatomically how far the 


* Rennel On Skepticism, p. 100. 
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extent, situation, and nature of the injuries sustained in the cases alluded 
to authorize us to infer the partial or tota. destruction of any individual 
phrenological organ ; and, lastly, I shall offer a few remarks on the pos- 


„ sibility of discovering the functions of the brain from notieing the eflects 


of its injuries—a mode of proceeding lately recommended froın high 
authority. 

In proceeding to this inquiry, it must first be observed, that, without a 
single exception, all the cases alluded to are related by surgical authors 
for purely professional purposes, without the remotest idea of ıheir being 
afterward founded on, to prove that entire preservation of the mental facul- 
ties may coexist with extensive disorganization of the organ of mind ; 
consequently, in allof them, as will be seen by areference to Dr. Ferriar's 
paper, in the 4th volume of the Manchester Memoirs, and to the 48th 
number of the Edinburgh Review, the state of the mind is mentioned 
merely incidentally, and in very vague and general terms, as it was, in 
reality, scarcely attended to. For instance, it is stated in one case that 
“the senses were retained to the last ;” in another, that “there was nc 
loss of sensibility ;” in a third, that there was “no alienation of mind ;” 
and, in a fourth, that “the patient remained quite well.” The want of 
precision, indeed, and the utter inadequacy of the statemenis to establish 
the important conelusions deduced from them, are so palpably conspicuous, 
ihat even the reviewer already alluded to, hostile as he is to the doctrines 
of Phrenology, expresses a ‘ wish to see cases more minute in all their 
details, and observed with a view specially to this physiological inquiry, 
substituted for those we at present possess,”’* before he ventures to pro- 
nounce an irrevocable decxee ; and if he hesitates, it would surely be too 
much to expect us to pronounce, upon testimony rejected by him, a verdiet 
against ourselves. 

But, even supposing that these cases had been observed wi’h a vıew 
specially to this physiological inguiry; still this testimony, to be of the 
slightest value in establishing the point contended for, necessarily supposes 
two conditions or requisites in those by whom they are narrated, which 
were manifestly not possessed, viz., 1st, A perfect knowledge of the num- 
ber and nuture of the primitive faculties of the human mind ; and, 2dly, A 
previous knowledge of their relative degrees of endowment and energy, 
during health, in the individual cases under consideration. 


Now, as to the first of these, it is well known that scarcely any two 


metaphysicians who make the philosophy of mind their particular study, 
are agreed either upon the number or nature of the primitive mental powers. 
Much less, then, can we expect the surgeon, engaged in the hurry of ge- 
neral practice, to be better informed. ‘ Certain cerude ideas,” says the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, in his notice of Sir E. Hume’s paper on the Func- 
tions of the Brain, “are attached to the words Intellectual Faculties; a 
vague conjecture arises as to Ihe seat and nature of these faculties.”t 
How, then, I would ask, can any one certify, even after the most scrupu- 
lous attention, that all the powers of the mind are retained, when he is 
ignorant what these powers are?! when he is ignorant, for instance, 
whether the propensities of Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, or Secre- 
tiveness exist, and whether the sentiments of Veneration, Hope, or Consci- 
entiousness are primitive emotions. The state of these, and other feelings 
and propensities, proved by Phrenology to be primitive, is never once 
alluded to in the history of injuries of the brain ; and, consequently, for 
anything we are told to the contrary, they, along with their respective 
organs, might have been entirely wanting in every one of the cases which 
are advanced as instances of the entire possession of the faculties. The 
opponents never speak of any except intellectua faculties ; and in expecting 
* Edinburgh Keview, No. 48, p. 448. t Ib., p. 439. 
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lesion of these powers, when, for instance, it ıs only the cerebellum or 
posterior lobes of the b.ain that are diseased, they display at once their 
own Ignorance of the nature and number of the primitive faculties, and 
their most profound ignorance of the doctrines which they impugn. If any 
injury oceurs in that portion of the brain Iying under the most prominent 
part of the parietal bone, which the phrenologist states to be the organ of 
Cautiousness, and if we be in doubt as to the accuracy of the function 
assigned to it, and wish to have our observations confirmed or refuted by 
the phennmena attending such a case, one would naturally suppose that, 
äs the organs are all double, we would begin by observing whether the 
corresponding portion of brain on the opposite side partook in the disor- 
ganization or not; and that we would then proceed to investigate the 
state of that particular faculty, of which these parts constitute the organs, 
and thus ascertain whether the feeling of Cautiousness ever remained 
undiminished, where, from the extent of the disease, it ought, according 
to the natural laws of the animal economy, to have been either impaired 
or entirely \Awanting. 

This mode of proceeding, plain and simple as it appears, is not that 
pursued by the opponents of Phrenology. The opponent does not care, 
and does not inquire, whether it is one side only, or both sides, which are 
diseased : he makes no inquiry about the presence or absence of the 
manifestations of the sentiment of Cautiousness ; he proceeds at once to 
the state of the intellectual powers, with which, as Phrenology most dis- 
tinctly teaches, that part of the brain has no direct connexion ; and finding 
none of the faculties which he calls Attention, Perception, Memory, or 
Imagination, at all impaired, he, with great confidence, concludes that 
the part in question cannot be the organ of Cautiousness ; and so satisfied 
is he with his own reasoning, that he thinks himself entitled to ridicule 
those who do not see its cogency as clearly as he does himself. On any 
other subject this mode of reasoning would be looked upon as proceeding 
from a very blameable and lamentable degree of ignorance ; but such was 
once the state of the public mind, that, when directed against Phrenology, 
it was hailed almost universally as highly philosophical and satisfactory. 

Even supposing, however, that the number of primitive faculties was 
known, still no dependence can be placed upon cases not observed with a 
view “‘ specially to this physiological inquıry ;” for daily experience proves 
that, whenever a patient is able to return a rational answer to any simple 
question about his health, the surgeon and attendants, whose attention is 
not directed to the point, invariably speak of him as in full possession of 
all his faculties, although he is as unable to think or reason on any seri- 
ous subject with his accustomed energy and facility, as a gouty or rheu- 
matic patient is to walk with his accustomed vigour. In one sense, no 
doubt, the former may be said to be in possession of all his faculties, just 
as the latter, merely because he can drag himself across a room, may be _ 
said to possess the power of masetftär motion; but then the power of 
exercising the faculties may be, and is, as much diminished in the one 
ease, as that of using the muscles in the other. Even take a convalescent 
from any acute disease, in which there has been no particular affection 


- of the brain, and introduce a subject which requires a train of thinking 


and concentration of mind to which, in health, he is fully equal—so far 
fronı retaining his powers undiminished, he will soon be reminded of his 
enfeebled state, by painful confusion in the head and other disagreeable 
symptoms. But confine his attention to anything which requires no effort 
on his part, and you benefit rather than harm him by such exercise,. for 
it is then suited to the diminished vigour of his mind. Now, this is pre- 


= eisely the kind of discaurse which the judicious surgeon permits to hia 


patient, and from it alone he forms his own opinion of the state of the 
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min. ; and, therefore, a person in such a state is uniformly said “ to retain 
his faculties,”” &c. Inlike manner, the convalescent, gouty, or rheumatic 
patient, if gently exercised by strolling about his room, reaps benefit aud 
strength ; but suppose you force him to an eflort beyond what his muscu- 
lar energy is caleulated to support, the same bad effect is produced as in 
the case of the mind ; and as well might this person be said to retain his 
power of voluntary motion undiminished, as the other all his force of 
intellect unimpaired. 

That the evidence as to the state of the mind, after wounds or alteration 
of the cerebral mass, is really so vague and unsatisfactory, may easily be 
shown from Dr. Ferriar’s paper, and from the Edinburgh Review, the 
text books of the opponents. Besides the objection of extreme latitude in 
such expressions, as “ no loss of sensibility,” ‘no loss of voluntary mo- 
tion,” &c., &e., when used to indicate the condition of all the mental 
faculties, it may be remarked, that Dr. Ferriar speaks of one man as re- 
taining all his faculties entire, who, it appears, had laboured under hypo- 
chondriasis for ten years, a disease the very existence of which implies 
a morbid activity of some of the mental feelings, and which, consequently, 
ranks in the list of insanities ; and of a girl who, with evident symptoms 
of oppressed brain, is also said to have retained her faculties : and that the 
reviewer speaks of a lady who, “the day before her death, was capable 
of being roused from her stupor, and was then in possession of all her 
senses.” But the idiot from birth, when roused from his natural stupor 
by the exaltation of a fever, appears sometimes to gain a considerable 
share of intellectual power, only to be lost upon recovery. Will he, too, 
then, be said to be in full possession of every faculty, because thus show 
to be susceptible of excitation from stimuli? The inference in the one 
case is certainly as logical as it is in the other. 

But, even allowing also that, from a previous acquaintance with the 
number and functions of allthe mental powers, we were qualified to judge 
of their presence or absence, it seems still to be a self-evident proposition, 
that, before we can affırm that a man possesses them all unimpaired under 
disease, we must have had some previous knowledge of the relative de- 
grees of endowment and energy in which he possessed them when in 
health. The differences of intelleetual vigour, of temper, and of-moral 
dispositions, between man and man, are exceedingly great. The scale 
extends from-the lowest pitch of idiocy up to the highest endowment of 
genius; and the history of diseases informs us that a man, whose facul- 
ties have suffered a great diminution of energy, may still be able to return 
a rational answer to a question, although his mind is unable to fathorn the 
depths it penetrated before. If, then, our first acquaintance with a patient 
suffering from an injury of'the brain is formed by the side of his sick bed 
after the accident has occurred, what means do we possess of knowing 
how far his mental powers in general, or any one in particular, have been 
injured or impaired! Even under the most favourable eircumstances 
the diffieulty isby no means easily surmountable ; and, when we consider 
that injuries of the head are by far more frequent in hospital than in pri- 
vate practice, and that, in the former, the surgeon has seldom seen the 
patient before, it will be obvious, that, even supposing the testimony as 
to the actual state of the faculties to be as specific and precise as it is 
general and vague, still, in a great majority of instances, the surgeon is 
unfavourably situated for speaking of the comparative force of any of 
them, seeing that this does not form the direct or usual object of his in- 
quiries, and that, although it did, he must necessarily be ignorant of the 
ir in which they were manifested before the injury was sustained. 

aving now shown that tlıe observers quoted by the opponent were 
evidently neither acquainted with the number and functions of the mental 
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taculties, nor in possession of any means of judging of the actual ex.stenee 
or comparative diminution of any individual faculty, in cases of disease 
or wounds of the cerebral mass, I proceed to point out an anatomical re- 
quisite, which, although as essential as the other two, seems not to have 
been possessed in any perceptible degree by any of those to whom the 
cases occurred, or by whom they are quoted. I allude to knowledge of 
dfthe sıtwation, form, and direction of fibre of the several organs of which 
the phrenologists state the brain to be a congeries. Without this know- 
„ledge, any observations must manıfestly be imperfect: how, for instauce, 
isa man to ascertain that the organ of OCautiousness has been wounded or 
destroyed, if he knows neither its local situation nor the direction in 
which its constituent fibres run?! And yet this is precisely the state of 
the ınind of those upon whose authority the objection we are now refuting 
is so strenuously urged : nine-tenths of the cases occurred long before 


„the organs were discovered, and the remaining tenth were, I believe, ob- 


served in ignorance of the discovery, so that all come under one class. 
If any one, indeed, could prove that he has found both the organs of Cau- 
tiousness destroyed, while the corresponding feeling was manifested as 
powerfully as before, then he would prove the operation of that sentiment 
to liave been erroneously ascribed to that particular part of the brain. 
But, unless he knows accurately the situation of that organ toward the 
surface, and the direction of its fibres toward the interior, whether they 
are horizontal, vertical, or oblique, and unless he ascertains the condition 
of the organs of both sides, How can he venture to affirm that they were 
destroyed either in whole or in part?! We are told, it is true, by Mr. 
Rennel, and other opponents, that every individual part specified by Gall 
and Spurzheim has ın its turn been destroyed, without injury to the 
faculty of which they call it the organ ; but if we examine the founda- 
tions upon which such assertions rest, the same want of precision, the 
same inconclusive vagueness, will be found to prevail, as in the evidence 
of the state of the mind. Not a single case in point can be produced; 
and it is evident that Mr. Rennel, as well as the other opponents, sup- 
poses the organs to be confined to the surface ofthe brain, instead of ex- 
tending to its very base, to the ınedulla oblongata. They also, by what 
rules of logie I know not, appear to think injury of one organ sufficient 
to destroy the function of both, although they may see the reverse ex- 
emplified in individuals who hear or see well with one ear or one eye 
after that of the opposite side has been destroyed. 

The brain has been considered by many physiologists, and particularly 
by those of them who are hostile to Phrenology, to be a single organ, 
every part of which concurs in executing a single function, viz., that of 
manifesting the mind ; but so far from supporting their own conelusions, 
the cases referred to, if true, are directly subversive of them, and leave 
no choice, except between the phrenological doctrine of a plurality of 
cerebral organs, and the notion that the brain, the most delicate, the best 
protected, and apparently the most important organ of the body, is, after 
all, a ımere useless encumbrance, or at most amere mass fitted into a caße, 
and placed at the top of the neck, more for the sake of ornanıent, or of 


preserving equilibrium, than for any more rational purpose : a conclusion 
.#” which, however logically deducible from their own premises. they would, 


I am satished, be fully more averse to admit tan the truth of Phrenology 
itself. The phrenological doctrine is, indeed, the only one by which these 
facts, so far as they are true, are at all explienble ; for the moment we 
can prove, not only that the brain consists of t vo halves or hemispheres, 


© "but that each half is a congeries of parts perf rming distinet functions, 


all difficnlty disappears, and the phenomena be 'ome consistent with the 
»rdinary laws of nature. We then see how one side or one part may ba 
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wounded or diseased, without involving the functions of the opposite side 
vr of the other parts, just as one eye may be put out without destroying 
he function of the other, and the organ of one sense, sight for example, 
be injured or destroyed, while the organs of all the others remain sound. 

Upon the same prineiple, it will be evident that, before we can expect 
complete loss of any one faculty, the entire organ of both sides must be 
destroyed—a fact which has been altogether overlooked by the objectors. 
For it will be seen, upon an attentive examination of the cases quoted, 
that not a single instance is recorded in which this destruction of both 
organs has occurred, while the alleged manifestations existed. In almost 
all the cases the injury or disease is expressly said to be on one side 
only; and where it ison both, the parts affected implicate different organs. 
But this will be better understood by an abstract of the cases themselvesas 
they are recorded in the Manchester Memoirs and in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. In perusing them, I beg the reader’s attention to the vagueness 
of the information which they offer in regard to the integrity of the mental 
faculties, and also to the extent and nature of the cerebral injuries. 

Mr. Earle relates the case of a man whose sensıbility remained un- 
affected till within a few hours of his death, although .an abscess occupied 
naarly one-third of the right hemisphere. Mr. Abernethy saw a gentle- 
man who lived for two years in the full possession of every faculty, 
notwithstanding a cavity two inches broad by one long in the rıght hemi- 
sphere. Another was perfectly sensible with an abscess in the left hemi- 
sphere. Sir John Pringle* found an abscess in the right hemisphere, as 
large as an egg, in a patient ‘ who had never been delirious, nor altogether 
insensible ;” and, in another, “who had never been so insensible as not to 
answer reasonably when spoken Lo,” he found an abscess in the cerebellum 
as large as a pigeon’s egg. Dr. Ferriar says, that Dr. Hunter found the 
whole of the right hemisphere destroyed by suppuration in a man who 
retained his faculties to ıhe last. One of Wepfer’s patients manifested 


> no loss of sensibility, although a cyst was found in the röght hemisphere 


ofthe brain as large asa hen’segg. Diemerbroek saw a young man who 
received a thrust from a sword, which entered at the eye, and passed up- 
ward through the right ventricle, as far as the sagittal suture. During 
ten days he “remained quite well,” with no loss of sensibility, of volun- 
tary motion, or of judgment, ‘cum sociis convenienter, et bono cum judi- 
cio quacunque de re disserens;” after which he was cut off by a fever. 
Petitr saw a soldier, shot through the left lobe of the cerebellum and left 
posterior lobe of the brain, live forty-three hours, whose faculties were 
perfect to the last. Another man, mentioned by Quesnai as seen by 
Bagieu, received a musket-shot from below upward through the right 
anterior lobe, who had no bad symptom till the twelfth day, and ultimately 
recovered. Next are mentioned three cases; in the first of which a ball, 
ım the second the end of a stiletto, in the third a part ofa knife, remained 
in the brain without ınconvenience for some years. Genga tells us ofa 
man who, from a blow on the left parietal and occipital bones, lost a por- 
tion of brain as large as a pigeon’s egg, and yet recovered. Petit saw a 
man with a corpus striatum converted into a matter like dregs of wine,, 
with no loss of sensibility, although one side was paralyzed. Valsalva 
eaw an old man who was not insensible, with an abscess of the right 
thalamus optieus extending to the surface of the brain. Then come some 


„ cases of dıseased pineal gland and cerebellum, without loss of sensibility. 


The reviewer then speaks of a lady who complained for a fortnight of an 
affection of the head, became comatose, and died. ‘“* The day before her 
death she was capable of being roused from her stupor, and was then in 
fuli possession of all her senses.” The left hemisphere of the ceretel- 


* Diseases of the Army, p. 259. t Mömoires d« l’Acad., 1748, 
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lum was converted ınto pus. Next follows a case from La Peyronie, 
nearly similar, without loss of sensibility. Drelincurtius* saw a steato- 
matous tumour as large as the fist between the cerebrum and cerebellum, 
produce first blindness, then deafness, and at last the abolition “ omnium 
sensuum et funetionum animalium, et necem ipsam.” Dr. Tysont men- 
nons a case where the left hemisphere of the cerebellum was found 
sphacelated, and the testis of that side enlarged and stony. The patient 
had been ill two months, and for the most part rational. In the Memoires 
de Acad. Royale, 1703, Duverney relates a case of extensive injury, 
without loss of sensibility. The Chevalier Colbert received a blow from 
a stone upon the temple, which drove in the bones forming the back part 
of che orbit, as well as the sella turcica. The inferior portion of the mid- 
ule lobe of the brain, as far as the cerebellum, was found broken down, 
and partly in a suppurating state. He lived seven days, “retained his 
judgment perfectly, continued to perform all his functions, and exhibited 
a surprising tranquillity of mind till his death.” Ferriar attaches little 
importance to this case, as confused. One of the most remarkable cases 
is that quoted by the reviewer from Planque, and by Dr. Ferriar from 
La Peyronie, as having occurred to Billot.£ A boy of six years received 
a pistol-shot in the middle of the brow, which passed through to the oc- 
eiput. He survived eighteen days, and lost a portion of brain as large 
as a nutmeg daily, and yet remained quite well until within a few hours 
of his death. The portion of brain found remaining in the skull did not 
exceed the size of a small egg. 

The reviewer then quotes three cases of hydrocephalus internus, or 
water in the head, which convince him that sensıbility may remain after 
the whole brain has been destroyed. 

Many of thereviewer’s cases are taken from Dr. Ferriar's paper in the 
Manchester Memoirs. I shall, therefore, select the most interesting of 
those which he has omitted. Diemerbroek$ quotesa case from Lindanus, 
of a patient receiving a wound in one of the lateral ventricles, who went 
about as usual for fourteen days, and then died. His surgeon thrust a 
probe into the ventricle every day, without exciting any sensation. He 
says|| he saw a woman who lost a portion of brain as large as the fıst, 
from a fraeture oftheright side. She lived thirty-six days without aliena- 
tion of the mind, although paralytic on the opposite side. In the appendix 
to Wepfer's Hist. Apoplect., Dr. Brunner mentions a case of a drunken 
blacksmith, aged sixty-four, who died of apoplexy, whose faculties were 
rather excited than impaired, althouglı he observed, after death, “ piam 
matreın aqua turgidissimam. Ablata dura matre, serum perpetim exsu- 
davit et effluxit limpidum. Uterque ventriculus aqua scatebat turbida, 
quin omnes recessuset cerebri cavitates hac inundat® et replet& fuerunt. 
Cerebellum minime flaccidum, sed sicut reliqu®& cerebri partes firmum 
apparuit,”” &c. He was rather acute in his intellect toward the end. La 
Peyronie mentions a case of a man who had been troubled with hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms for ten years, whose faculties were never affected, 
although the fourth ventricle and cerebellum were found diseased. A girl 
died in the fourth month of an arthritic complaint, with evident symptoms 
of oppressed brain, but in perfect possession of her intellectual powers, 
although the brain was soft and water eflused. Bonnet saw a case, 
where, after eleven days’ illness, and, only toward the end, occasional 
alienation of mind, “ tota fere basis cerebri, imprimis cerebellum, et ea 
pars medulle spinalis qu& primis vertebris excipitur, sphacelo invent® 
sunt correpte.” 

Dr. Ferriar concludes by quoting from Ambrose Pare& what he considers 

* Adden. ad Wepfer, Hist. Apop. Obs., 83. + Phil. Trans., No. 228, 
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a most extraordinary case ; but Par&’s authority being very great, he 
thinks it merits confidence. Itis that of the Duc de Guise, ‘ who was 
wounded in the head by the thrust of a lance, which entered under the 
right eye near the nose, and came out at the neck, between the ear and 
the vertebre. The steel remained in the brain, was extracted with great 
difheulty, and the patient recovered.” Such are the principal cases. 
The farther removed an account is from what we are accustomed te 
observe in ordinary circumstances, the stronger is the evidence required 
before we can believe it, and inversely. So, in the present instance, when 
we find almost allthe cases mentioned consisting of very partial injury 
of one side only of the brain, with no striking disturbance of intellect, we 
are not disposed to be scrupulous in admitting them to be true. We see 
such things occur in ourown day, and they are, in themselves, sufhieiently 
probable ; seeing that the organs are double, and that one may be affected 
without the other participating in the injury; and that the organs of the 
intellectual faculties constitute so small a portion ofthe brain, as to leave 


‚ nearly: wo-thirds of the whole mass to be destroyed on both sides, without 


necessarily interfering with the intellect. But when we come to such 
cases as that of the boy, who is said to have lost all his brain excepting 
““ about Ihe bulk of an egg,’' and yet ‘“ remained quite well” till withir. a 
few hours of his deatlı, we are compelled to pause, and ask for stronger 
evidence than that afforded by a quotation at third hand of a single case. 
Neither the reviewer nor Dr. Ferriar appears to have seen Billot’s own 
account of it, since each has quoted from a different source ; and not 
having been able to procure the original work, I know not whether it is 
correctly quoted by either. But if one such case could be made out by 
incontestible evidence, it would not only lay prostrate the whole fabric of 
Phrenology, but would save us a great deal of time and useless labour at 
present spent in trying to find out the functions of apart which, according 
to this account, could not possibly have any ; and, therefore, when we see 
the whole body of physiologists persevering in their endeavours to dis- 
eover the uses of the brain with as much zeal and earnestness as if no 
such case had ever been heard of, the only conclusion which we can 
legitimately draw is, that they, hostile as most of them are to Phrenology, 
have just as little faith in the accuracy of the details as the phrenologists 
themselves ; and if they disregard the story as unworthy of credit, we 
have surely, at least, an equal right to pursue a similar course, and to with- 
hold our belief. In like manner, when we are told, as in the three cases 
alluded to by the reviewer, of the faculties remaining entire after the 
complete destruction of the brain by water, we are entitled to require 
evidence of no ordinary force before giving credit to them ; more espe- 
cially since the late discoveries by Gall and Spurzheim of the structure 
of brain show the fallacy of the appearances commented upon as indı. 
cating the absence of that organ. 

Out of the twenty-nine cases here quoted from different authors, eigh- 
teen expressly refer to injury of one side only. These require no remarks ; 
for, granting that none of the faculties were lost, there still remained the 
sound organs of the opposite side to execute the functions. Five more 
expressly refer to injury or disease of the cerebellum and fourth ventricle, 
parts which have no immediate connexion with the exercise of the intel- 
lectual faculties, which alone are mentioned. In two the side is not 
mentioned. In three more the whole brain was extant, but altered in 
appearance ; and, lastly, comes the case par excellence, in which the brain 
had alınost disappeared, and which, if admitted, would undoubtedly bury 
Phrenology and its opponents in one common ruin. Some of these de- 
mand a few observations. 


In Dr. Brunner’s case of the drunken blacksmith, who died apoplectic, 
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the whole of the brain was still extant at his death; but a quantity of 
water was found effused upon it ; notwithstanding which, he not only 
retained his faculties, but was even more acute. “ Cerebellum minime 
flaceidum, sed sicut reliqu& cerebri partes firmum apparuit.” This isthe 
eonsequence of a certain degree of inflammation, which, in the case of the 
brain, as well as in that of other organs, often exalts instead of diminishes 
the function. Hence it proves nothing against us. The effusion appears 
to have been the cause of the apoplexy and of death. 

In the hypochondriacal patient, already referred to, even supposing all’ 
the faculties to have been unimpaired, the visible seat of the disease was 
confined to the cerebellum and fourth ventricle, and did not extend to the 
organs of the intellectual powers. In Bonnet’s case of eleven days’ ill- 
ness, with occasional alienation toward the end, where the cerebellum, 
part of the base of the brain, and a portion of the medulla spinalis were 
mortified, “ sphacelo invent® sunt corrept,” the part of the base of the 
brain is not mentioned ; and, therefore, no conclusion can be Jdrawn in 
favour of any of the organs of the intelleetual faculties having been par- 
tially destroyed:: besides, there is every reason to believe the sphacelus 
not to have existed for any length of time, but to have been the immedi- 
ate forerunner of death. 

Lastly, Although what Dr. Ferriar callsthe very extraordinary case of 
the Duc de Guise be included in the eighteen cases of injury on one side 
only, it is deserving of particular attention. T'he lance entered under the 
right eye, near the nose, and came out at the neck between the ear and 
vertebre. The steel, it is said, remained in the brain, was extracted 
with difhieulty, and recovery followed. The state of the faculties is not 
even mentioned. In thiscase, he says, the base of the brain must have 
been extensively injured. I humbly apprehend, however, that the brain 
was not and could not betouched. Let any one examine on the living 
or on the dead subject the direction of such a wound, and he will instant- 
ly agree with me in opinion, and will then be at no loss to account for the 
difficulty of extracting the steel. Having seen it stated in Boyer’s T'raite 
des Maladies Chirurgicales, that the spear entered above the eye, 1 pro- 
cured the original work of Ambrose Pare, and found that Dr. Ferriar was 
right in saying that it entered under the eye. But Pare never once men- 
tions either brain or faculty. He says, “ The head of the lance stuck so 
fast as to require a pair of smith’s pincers for its extraction. Although 
the violence of the blow was so great, that it could not be without frac- 
ture of the bones, a tearing and breaking of the nerves, veins, and arteries, 
and other parts, yetthe generous prince, by the favour of God, recovered.” 
P. 235, lib.x. Although the state of the faculties is not mentioned by 
Dr. Ferriar, I remember to have read in some French historical author 
that the duke bore the extraction with great fortitude, and retained his 
faculties apparently undiminished, and the above quotation accounts per- 
fectly for the fact ; for it shows that the brain was not in the least affected, 
the wound being altogether below it. In the case of the Chevalier Col- 
bert also Dr. Ferriar says, the eye was crushed to pieces, and the orbit 
knocked in; which misapprehension must have arisen from the confused 
account given by the original author, Duverney ; for, in point of fact, the 
stone struck the Zemple, and not the front of the eye 

Little confidence can, at any time, be placed in the history of dissections 
made only to discover the cause of death, when afterward applied to phy- 
siological purposes. The surgeon who has been in the habit of seeing 
numerous dissections, and particularly in hospital practice, made with this 
object alone in view, knows well how very general the examination of the 
diseased parts frequently is, even when seated in organs whose structure 
and functions are both known; and this observation naturally applies 
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with double force to parts so little known as those contained in the cavıty 
of the cranium. The Edinburgh Reviewer himself, in speaking of some 
parts (such as the corpus callosum, fornix, &e.,) which have not been ex. 
pressly mentioned as destroyed, says, p. 446, ‘* We believe, indeed, that 
several, if not the whole of them, were actually destroyed in the cases 
we have quoted ; but that they were omitted in the detail of the dissec- 
tion, either from a fear of being tedious, or because the authors did not 
conceive minuteness of description lo be an object either of practical or 
physislogical importance. As it is, however, instances are still wanting 
in which the parts we have enumerated are expressly staled to have been 
destroyed; and we beg leave to call the attention of the physiologists to 
this eircumstance,” &c. The phrenologists, in like manner, beg leave 
to call the attention of the public lo this circumstance, that instances are 
still wanting in which any oftheir organs is expressly stated to have been 
destroyed, and the function to have remained unimpaired. 

To such an extent, indeed, have anatomical structure and minuteness 
of detail been neglected in the history of the diseases and injuries of the 
cerebrum and cerebellumn, in so far as they are connected with the mind, that 
in almost every instance, the palpable fact of the organs being double has 
been overlooked : and not only has no attention been paid to the situation 
of the ındividual organs in examining the effects of their injuries in rela- 
tion to Phrenology, but it never has once been taken notice of by the 
opponents, that, while.they confine their attention to the state of the ıntel- 
lectual faculnes alone in all cases of wounded brain, the organs of these 
faculties, in he new system, constitute not more than one-third of the 
whole cerebral mass, and that the other two-thirds constitute the organs 
of the sentiments and propensities, which are never inquired into, as not 
being conceived to have anything to do with the brain. 

As it appears, then, notwithstanding the affırmation of the opponents, 
to be quite consistent with the prineiples of Phrenology, that injuries of 


the brain may occur, without necessarily affecting the inzellectual faculties, 


I might, perhaps, here safely drop the subject. Before quitting it, how- 
ever, we ınay shortly inquire how far the cases referred to coincide, or 
are compatible, with the doctrines which the opponents themselves profess. 
Many of them teach, for example, that the whole brain is the organ of 
mind, and that every part of it is engaged in every act of tlıought. Now, 
it seems to me, that their own cases are fatal to any such theory ; for, as 
the brain is subject to all the ordinary laws of animal organization, were 
any part of that general organ injured, the function, even according to their 
own account, ought always to be impaired in proportion. Instead of 
which, they tell us that the function which they believe it to execute 
does not suffer with almost total destruction of theorgan! No other part 
of the human body is known to retain its functions unimpaired, amid 
total or partial change, or destruction of its structure ; and, therefore, 
had they not been blinded by preconceived opinions, they myıst have per- 
ceived that the very circumstance of the brain being partially injured, 
without any considerable derangement of intellect, was sufficient to prove 
that every part of that organ was not necessary to every individual act of 
mind, and that the brain was not the single organ they believed it to be. 

Phrenology, or the doctrine of a plurality of organs and faculties, alone 
salisfactorily explains the apparent contradiction, by showing that the 
state of one organ, or part of the brain, does not necessarily affect the 
condition and functions of the others; and thüs the phrenologist, who 
considers partıcılar parts of the brain to be the organs of distinct mental 
faculties, ınay be quite consistent in believing that one of these organs, 
and the faculty with which it is connected, may be wounded and impaired 
without necessarily inducing any diminution ct alteration in the function® 
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of the others; and as he thinks it proved, that two-thirds of the bram 
constitute the organs of the propensities and sentiments, he may still be 
quite consistent in believing that large portions of these two-thirds, even 
on both sides, may be injured without necessarily disturbing, in any high 
degree, the intellectual operations carried on by the remaining sound tlıird, 
which he has previously ascertained to constitute the organs of the intel- 
lectual faculties. But (he opponent, who believes in the unity of the 
brain, is very differently circumstanced, and can no more account for the 
intelleet continuing unimpaired, after the destruction of any part, than he 
could for sight remaining unaffected by disease or destruction of the eye. 
What, then, are we to think of'the consistency of those philosophers who, 
like Dr. Ferriar, in one page gravely doubt whether the brain has not been 
altogether destroyed, without loss of mental faculties ; and yet in another 
declare that they consider, as he does, “these medical facts as almost 
demonstrating that the brain is the instrument, not the cause, of the rea- 
soning powers?”’” We, too, consider the brain as the instrument of the 
mental faculties; but we are not so inconsistent as to suppose that it is 
a matter of indifference to the manifestations of these faculties, whether 
that instrument be a whole or a broken one, or have even altogether ceased 
to exist. We farther consider that Phrenology, so far froın having any- 
thing to fear from these “ medical facts,” derives additional confirmation 
from them, since it is upon phrenological principles alone that they are 
either explicable or consistent with any of the known laws of nature. It 
is in such eircumstances that the new science rises so far superior to any 
theory of the mind hitherto invented ; and it can only be from its being 
founded on the solid basis of truth, that it is ever so beautifully and simpıy 
consistent with the observed phenomena of mind, alike in a state of health 
and of disease. 

I proceed, before concluding the subject, (being in some measure con- 
nected with the present essay,) to ınake a few observations on a mode of 
investigating the functions of the individual parts of the brain, proposed 
by that excellent surgeon, Sir E. Home,* and differing widely from that 
in use among the phrenologists. ‘ The various attempts,” says he, “which 
have been made to procure accurate information respecting the functions 
that belong to individual portions of the human brain having been attended 
with very little success, it has occurred to me that, were anatomical sur- 
geons to collect, in one view, all the appearances they had met with in 
cases of inyury of that organ, and of the effects that such injuries produced 
upon its functions, a body of evidence might be formed, that would mate 
rially advance this highly important investigation.” 

As this mode of inquiry is still looked upon by many as the most pro- 
mising and philosophical that has yet been tried, and as such is recommended 
by the Edinburgh Review, it may be worth while to see what it is really 
able to effect. To me it appears to be totally inadequate to the purposes 
of original discovery, although it may be usefully employed to procure 
additional information, after the functions of ıhe different parts of the 
brain have been ascertained by other means. 

The defects of this mode of investigation are, 1st, That, so long as we 
remain unacquainted with the situation and limits of the different cerebral 
organs, it is Impossible for us to pronounce whether, in any given case, 
one only, or several, are implicated ; and also, whether the destruction 
of any organ is partial or complete. 

2dly, That, so long as we remain ignorant of the number and functions 
ofthe mental faculties, and of the effects of their various combinations with 
each other, we are necessarily unable to decide, in any case, what parti- 
eular faculty or quality of mind has been impaired or destroyed. Some 


* Philosophical T'ransactions for 1814, p. 469. 
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faculties, for instance, require the presence of such external objects for 
their operation as are not to be found in the chambers of the sick or in 
the wards of an hospital; and, therefore, it is possible that the power may 
be altogether destroyed, and yet its absence may not even be suspected 
by the surgeon or his attendants, who never were aware of its existeuce 
as an independent faculty, even when the brain was extire. 

3dly, That the complex and delicate structure of the brain makes it 
exceedingly diflicult, if not impossible, to injure or destroy one part, with- 
out the neighbouring parts, and the functions which they perform, partici- 
pating in a greater or less degree. T'hus, Professor Rolando, of "Turin, 
who has devoted much of his time to the study of the anatomy and func- 
tions of the brain, in speaking of mutilations which he had performed with 
a view to discover the functions of a particular part of that organ in the 
lower animals, complains of this as an almost unsurmountable obstacle. 
“I have made,” says he, “ innumerable experiments to discover the results 
of injuries done to the bigeminal tubercles, and the parts in the neighbour- 
hood of the optic thalamı, but I have rarely obtained consistent resulis ; 
which is not surprising, if we consider the peculiar interlacing of the 
numerous medullary fibres which meet in these parts ; for, as it is extreme- 
ly dificult to know what bundles of fibres have been affected in these 
operations, we cannot draw clear and precise conclusions where there is 
a difference in the result.” If this holds true with regard to mutilations 
performed with every precaution to avoid wounding other parts, and under 
every advantage which an acquaintance with anatomy can afford, it cer- 
tainly applies with tenfold force to injuries, the results of accidental and 
unguided violence. 

Lastly, That, from the mere aspect of the wound, we are never certain 
of the precise extent of the injury done to the brain ; and, consequently, 
can never positively refer the phenomena to an affection of any particular 
part, and of it alone. One injury, for instance, apparently of the very 
slightest nature, often produces the most serious constitutional symptoms, 
and disturbance of the whole mind ; while another, in appearance much 
more severe, is productive of little inconvenience. In the former the 
effects of the violence seem to extend either immediately or from sym- 
pathy over the whole brain, or, at least, much farther than its external or 
visible seat; while in the latter the affection is more strietly of a local 
nature; and thus the results obtained in one case are often entirely nega- 
tived by those obtained in another. 

In accordance with, and in corroboration of, the opinion which I have 
here ventured to express, as to the total inadequacy of this mode of inves- 
tigation for the purposes of original discovery, I would ask no better au- 
thority than Sir E. Home himself. For althongh, for the sake of greater 
accuracy, he confines himself to cases which have come under his own 
immediate notice, and although these must have been observed with a 
view specially to this inquiry, yet his own essay on this subject affords 
the most convineing proof and apposite illustration of all the defects of 
the mede which it is written to recommend. The first things, for example, 
that strike the reader on referring to it are, 1st, That, out of the ten 
classes into which the cases are purposely divided by Sir Everard, no less 
than seven (l. Undue pressure of water on the brain, 2. Concussion of 
the brain, 3. Preternaturally dilated or diseased bloodvessels of the brain, 
4. Extravasated blood, 5. Formation of pus, 6. Depression or thickening 
of parts of the skull, 7. Pressure from tumours) resolve themselves into 
affections, in which the zotalıty of the brain is, in some way or another, 
concerned ; 2d, That in one (viz., 8. Injury uf the medulla spinalis) the 
entire brain ıs unaffected ; and, 3dly, That in two only (9. Injury to the 
substance of the brain ; and, 10. Alternation of structure) is the affectiog 
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genesally confined to individual portions of that organ ; although in very 
many instances, even in these two classes, it extends over the whole brain. 
From his own statement, then, the reader would naturally anticipate a 
priori, that the eflects resulting from most of these injur'es would be such 
as are known to indicate derangement, not of one, or of several, but of 
all the parts of the brain ; and, consequently, that they could not, by any 
possibility, lead to the discovery wished for, of the functions of its indı- 
vidual portions. Accordingly, Sir Everard himself informs us that the 
effects produced were, delırıum, convulsions, coma, apoplexy, sickness, 
watching, and the like, aud not lesion of any particular faculty or of any 
individual function. In one or two instances, indeed, the state of the 
memory and of ıhe external senses is mentioned, but without being con- 
nected in any way with specific injury. The reviewer himself, with every 
wish to be pleased with Sir Everard’s method, is constrained to say, that 
the results obtained in this manner are so vague and contradictory, that 
they ‘‘ serve only to confirm what had already perhaps been suflicientiy 
made out by the authors we have named ; to wit, that there is no sort of 
uniformity either in the kind or degree of the symptoms which accompany 
diseases of the brain.” And in this sentiment I cordially concur with 
him, in so far as regards violent injuries. 

To render the results obtained, either from observing the eflects of 
cerebral injuries in man, or from the performance of mutilatious upon the 
brains of animals, at all valuable in illustrating the cerebral physiology, a 
previous knowledge of the seats of the organs, and of the nature of the 
faculties which hey subserve, has been already shown to be an indispen- 
sable requisite , and if we suppose these to have been accurately ascer- 
tained by other wıeans, then the facility of making interesting and precise 
physiologiwal and pathological observations is so greatly increased, that 
much valuable information may be obtained, especially in some individual 
cases, in the last-mentioned two classes of Sir E. Home. But without 
this preliminary knowledge to guide us in our observations, it is obvious 
that nothing precise or practical can be got at. 

If an injury of the cerebellum, for example, or of part of the posterior 
lobes of the brain, oceurs to a philosopher, who is firmly satisfied in his 
own mind “ that the wbole brain is engaged in every act of thought,” and 
that no part of it is appropriated to the manifestations of any of the pro- 
pensities or sentiments, what inference can he draw as to the function, 
upon finding no intellectual faculty with which he is acquainted impaired 
or wanting ! He cannot consistently investigate the state of the propen- 
sities, and refer any irregularities among them to the injury sustained ; 
because these are not intellectual faculties, and, according to him, have no 
connexion with the brain. He remains of necessity as much in the dark 
as ever. But let such a case occur to a phrenologist, or to him who has 
ascertained, by previpus observation, the uses of the part, it is evident that, 
although he could not, any more than the philosopher, infer the function 
from a consideration of the symptoms alone, yet, having discovered it 
by other means, he comes to the injury fully competent to judge whether 
his former observations are confirmed or refuted by the phenomena now 
before him. It is only when in possession of this previous qualification 
that we can derive any advantage from such cases in increasing our 
knowledge of mind. 

That the philosopher, with such views, could never have been led to the 
discovery of the connexion between certain parts of the brain and the 
propensities and sentiments, by the mere observation of their injuries, is 
proved by wounds of these parts having been actually attended with 
symptoms corresponding to their phrenological functions, and nejther him 
aör the anatomical surgeon having drawn any such inference Woeunds 
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and diseases of the cerebellum, for instance, have forced themselves upon 
their notice, where the sexual propensity was extinguished by loss of sub- 
stance, or preternaturally excited by the subsequent inflammatory action; 
and yet no one drew the inference that the cerebellum was the organ of 
Amativeness.* Thetemper and moral sentiments have also been entirely 
changed, in consequence of certain injuries of the brain, while the intel 
lect remained unimpaired; and no one drew the conclusion that the 
parts affected were the organs of these sentiments. Nor would they have 
been warrauted in doing so, because instances of injury confined so 
entirely to one part as to affect its function, without having any influence 
upon those of the neighbouring parts, are so rare, in comparison to those 
of an opposite kind, that no just inferences can be drawn from them alone ; 
although, combined with other evidence, they are highly important. 


CONCLUSION 
(TO THE SECOND EDITION.) 


In the Introduction to this work it is observed, that, “in surveying 
tie philosophy of man as at present exhibited to us in the writings of 
philosophers, we perceive, first, That no account is given of the influence 
of the material organs on the manifestations of the mental powers; that 
the progress of the mind from youth to age, and the phenomena of sleep, 
dreaming, idiocy, and insanity, are left unexplained or unaccounted for ; 
secondly, T'hat the existence and functions of some of the most important 
primitive faculties are still in dispute ; and, thirdly, That no light what- 
ever has been thrown on the nature and effects of combinations of the 
primitive powers in different degrees of relative proportion. Itis, with 
great truth, therefore, that Monsieur De Bonald, quoted by Mr. Stewart, 
observes, that “ diversity of doctrine has increased, from age to age, with 
the number of masters and with the progress of knowledge ; and Europe, 
which at present possesses libraries filled with philosophical works, and 
which reckons up almost as many philosophers as writers ; poor in the 
midst of so much riches, and uncertain, with the aid of all its guides, 
which road it should follow ; Europe, the centre and focus of all the lights 
of the world, has yet its philosophy only in expectation.” 

May I hope that Phrenology will now appear to the attentive reader 
calculated to supply the deficiency here pointed out, and to furnish Europe, 
at last, with the Philosophy so long in expectation ? 

Hitherto the writings of Dr. Gall have been little known to the British 
public, except through the medium of hostile reviews ; and the most un- 
measured ridicule and abuse have been poured out against them, as if they 
were a disgrace to the century in which they were produced: his fellow- 
labourer, Dr. Spurzheim, has sustained an equal share of this unmerited 
storm. In preparing the present volume for the press, I have drawn 
largely from the works of both of these founders of the science ; in many 
instances I have compared their statements of fact with nature, sifted 
their arguments, and weighed deliberately their conelusions ; and I now 
feel it an imperative duty to state, that the present generation has, in my 
humble judgment, reacted, in theır cases, the scenes which have attached 
so deep a stigma to the ages of Galileo and Harvey. The discoveries of 


* Wepferus’s Historie Apoplecticorum, edit. 1724, p. 487. Magendie’s 
Journal ıle Physiologie for April and August, 1822; also Medical Repository 
vol. xviii., pp. 268-358.— Larrey’s Memoires de Chirurgie Militaire et Cam 
vagnes, vol il., p. 150; vol. iii., p. 262. 
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the revclution of the globe and the circulation of the blood were splendid 
displays of genius, interesting and beneficial to mankind ; but their results, 
compared with the consequences which must inevitably follow from Dr. 
Gall’s discovery of the functions of the brain, (embracing, as it does, the 
true theory of the animal, moral, and intellectual constitution of man,) 
sink into relative insignificance. Looking forward to the time when the 
real nature and ultimate effects of Dr. Gall’s discovery shall be fully 
recognised, I cannot entertain a doubt that posterity will manifest as eaget 
a desire to render honour to his memory, as his contemporaries have shown 
to treat himself with indignity and contempt. If the present work shall 
tend in any degree to rouse the public attention to his merits, and to excite 
the philosophers of England to do him justice ere he die, it wıll accom- 
plish one great end of its publication. Let them at last lay aside the 
prejudice which has so long kept them back from looking with their own 
eyes into his works, and froın appealing, with the lights which he affords, 
to Nature, as the standard by which to try the merits of his pretensions. 
If they will examine, they will find that a fortunate thought opened up to 
him a vast region of discovery, and that he has displayed gigantic powers 
in proseeuting it to its results ; that, instead of being an ignorant pretender 
to knowledge, he is a man of profound and solid erudition ; that, so far 
from being a reckless theorist, he is the most stubborn adherent to fact 
that has perhaps ever appeared in the annals of inductive philosophy ; 
and that, instead of being characterized by a weak understanding and 
bewildered imagination, he manifests an intelleet at once profound, regu- 
lated, and comprehensive. 

Dr. Spurzheim’s works and lectures have rendered him better known in 
this country, and the force of truth has for some years been operating in 
his favour. No reviewer would now reckon it creditable to use the terıns 
so unceremoniously applied to him in 1815; but a great debt of respect 
and gratitude remains to be paid by Britain and the world to Dr. Spurz- 
heim. He is second in fortune rather than in merit to Dr. Gall. The 
great discovery of Phrenology unquestionably belongs to the latter; but 
to Dr. Spurzheim is due the praise of early appreciating its importance, 
and of fearlessly dedicating his life to the enlargement of its boundaries 
and the dissemination of its principles, at a time when neither honour nor 
emolument, but on the contrary obloquy and censure, were bestowed on 
its adherents. In admiring the science as it now appears, it becomes us 
to recollect, that we owe much of its excellence and interest te this gifted 
individual. He has enriched it with the most valuable anatomical dis- 
coveries, ascertained the functions of several highly important organs, shed 
over it the lights of a refined analytic. philosophy, and pointed out the 
most important fields of its application. With profound gratitude and 
respoct, therefore, I acknowledge myself indebted to him for the greatest 
gift which it was possible for one individual to confer on another—a know- 
ledge of the true Philosophy of Man. 

To my excellent friends, also, the Reverend David Welsh, Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Simpson, Mr. Lyon, and Dr. Andrew Combe, fellow-labourers with 
me in Phrenology, I owe many obligations. In availing myself freely of 
the lights which they have struck out, it has been my constant wish to 
acknowledge the source of my information ; but if, amid the habitual in- 
terchange of ideas with which they have honoured me, their discoveries 
have, in any instance, been amalgamated with my own thoughts, and their 
anthors forgotten, I solieit their forgiveness, assuring them that inadver- 
tency alone has been the cause of any such mistakes. 


Eovınsuren, October, 1825. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


Sınce the foregoing observations were wrıtten, Dr. Gall has been 
humbered with the dead. Like many other benefactors of mankind, he 
has died without his merits being acknowledged, or his discoveries re- 
warded, by the “ great in literature and science” of his own age, but he 
possessed the consciousness of having presented to the wor!d one of the 
most valuable discoveries that ever graced the annals of philosophy, and 
enjoyed the delight ofhaving opened up to mankind a career of Iinprove- 
ment, physical, moral, and ıntellectual, to which the boldest imagination 
can at present prescribe no limits. This appears to be the reward which 
Providence assigns to men eıminently gifted with intellectual superiority ; 
and we may presume that it is wisely suited to their nature. A great duty 
remains for posterity to perform to the memory of Dr. Gall, and I cannot 
entertain a doubt that in due time it will be amply discharged. 

It gives me the greatest satisfaction to renew, after five years’ additional 
experience, the acknowledgment of my highest gratitude and esteem for 
Dr. Spurzheiim ; and to express my earnest wish that Britain may, by 
suitable encouragement, retäin him permanently to herself. 


Epıngurgn, October, 1830. 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


Ir is painful in no ordinary degree now to speak of Dr. Spurzheim 
ın the past tense ; but, since the third edition of this work was printed, he 
too has been numbered with the dead. He died at Boston, U. S., on the 
iöth of November, 1832, while zealously engaged in communicatıng the 
invaluable truths of Phrenology to a people in every respect worthy of 
\he doctrine,. and of the man who came among them to teach it. The 
eitizens of Boston, and ofthe United States generally, justly appreciated 
the talents and moral worth of this most excellent philosopher. They 
honoured him while alive, gave him a public funeral, and erected a beau- 
ufully appropriate monument to his memory in Auburn Cemetery. In 
expressing my heartfelt sorrow for his loss, I render a sincere tribute of 
respect and gratitude to theın for the kindness with which they received 


, kim, and the honour with which they epahr’"=d his mortal reınains. 


Evıngursn, 31st October 
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No. I. 
Text, page 33. 
The Brain the Organ of the Mind. 


A VERY striking argument in favour ofthe doctrine that the brain isthe organ 
of the mind, is found in the numerous cases in which changes of character 
bave been produced by injuries inflieted on the head. In this way ihe action 
of the brain is sometimes so much altered, that high talents are subsequently 
displayed where medioerity, oreven extreme dulness, existed before ; ın other 
instances the temper from being mild and amiable becomes irritable and con- 
tentious ; while in others, again, it occasionally happens, in consequence of 
the effect of the injury being to depress instead of exalt the tone of the brain, 
that talents formerly enjoyed are obscured or lost. ı'r. Gall refers toa case 
reported by Hildanus, of a boy ten years old, a portic of whose skull was 
aceidentally driven in; nothing was done to remedy thr ‚njury, and the boy, 
who had previously given promise of excellent parts, became altogether stu- 
pıl, and in that condition died at the age of forty. Headds a similar case 
of a lad whose intellectual vivacity was destroyed by cerebral disease accom- 

anied with fever.*—T'he aöronaut Blanchard had the misfortune to fall upon 
Br head, and thenceforward his mental powers were evidently feeble ; after 
death Dr. (Gall found his brain diseased.—A lady of distinguished talent fell 
and wounded the back of her head ; from this time she was subject to periodi- 
cal fits of madness, and gradually lost her intellectual brillianey.—A ınan 
whom Dr. Gallsaw at Pforzheim, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, had his (ron- 
tal bone fractured at the age of six years, and in consequence became liable 
to periodical fits of füry.—In another, residing at Weil, near Stuttgard, a 
portion of the skull was depressed by a blow from a stone ; before thıs acei 
dent he bore the reputation of a peaceful eitizen, but after recovery hıs friends 
were surprised to find his character entirely changed; though formerly so 
mıld and good-natured, he was now a troublesome brawler. Dr. Gall pre 


"served his skull, which is thick and very dense, thus showing how much the 


brain had been affected.{—Father Mabillon had a very limited capacity in 
early youth, insomuch that, at the age of eighteen, he could neither read nor 
write, and hardly even speak. In consequence ofa fall, it became necessary 
to trepan his skull : during his convalescence a copy of Euclid fell into his 
hands, and he made rapid progress in the study of mathematies.$—Dr. Gall 
mentions alsothe case of alad who, up to his thirteenth year, was incorrigi- 
bly dull; having fallen from a staircase and wounded his head, he afterward, 
when cured, pursued his studies with distinguished success. — Another young 
man, when at the age of fourteen or fifteen, was equally unpromising, but fell 
from a stair in Copenhagen, and subsequently manifested great vigour of the 


TE 


intellectual faculties. Nor was this the fullextent ofthechange. Before the ' 


accident his moral character was unexceptionable ; but latterly it became so 
bad, as to deprive him of an important situation, and ultimately to consign 
him to prison.—Gretry tells of hımself in his memoirs, that he was indebted 
for his musical genius to a viosent "!5w inflicted on his head by a falling beam 
of wood.—Haller speaks of an idıot who, having been seriously wounded on 
the head, manifested ıntelligence while the injury was unhealed, but relapsed 
into imbecility as soon as the cure was coınplete.|—Dr. Caldwell mentions 
the case of a mechanic, near Lexington, Kentucky, whose intellectual powers 
were greatly augmented by “an inflammatory action of the brain resulting 
from a mechanical injury.” A similar change, he adds, “took place in one 
of the sons of the late Dr. Priesuey. A fracture ofthe skull, produced bya 
fall from a two-story window, improved not a little the character of his intel- 
lect. For aknowledge of this fact lam indebted to the doctor himself. ”J— 


* Gall, ii., 172. rIb,p.18. 
ft Gall, ii., 174. 9 Ib., p. 176. . Ib, 1, 215, 216. v., 120. 
T Caldwell’s Elements of Phrenvlogy, 2d edit., pp. 92, 93. 
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& young man who had received a considerable wound near the temporal bone 
was trepanned by Acrel. When cured, he felt an irresistible propensity to 
steal, although formerly no such disposition had existed : Acrel procured his 
liberation from prison by attributing this troublesome inclination to the 
effects of the wound.*— There is in Dr. Gall’s collection a cast of the head 
of a relative of his own, whose brain was injured by the fall ofa tile: before 
Ihe accident this person was good-natured, pacific, and regular in his habits, 
but afterward became eccentric, quarrelsome, and apt to fly into a passion 
at the slightest contradietion.t—Mr. Hood, of Kilmarnock, has published simi- 
lar cases. A man was waylaid and struck severely on the head with a pair 
of tongs, which penetrated to a considerable depth into his brain at the situa- 
tion of the left organ of Cautiousness ; subsequently to this he manifested an 
unusual degree of timidity. Another individual had his skull fractured by 
falling from-a stage-coach, the injury extending over the organs of Destruc- 
tiveness and Combativeness; and his temper in consequence became more 
irritable than before. Little is yet known concerning the manner in which 
Ihe injuries produced these'effects. 


No. II. 
Text, pages 106, 180, and 238. 


Objections to Dr. Spurzheim’s Classification of the Mental Facultıes. 
By Robert Cox.—Abridged from the Phrenological Journal, vol. x., 
p- 154. 


Every mental faeulty is capable of acting in various forms ; in other words, 
it may exist in different states, each giving rise to a distinet variety of con- 
sciousness—a distinct affection of the mind$ The sense of feeling, for ex- 
ample, is one of the fundamental faculties, but the consciousness resulting 
from its activity is modified according to the particular state in which its 
organs happen to be, from the influence of some external or internal cause, 
Thus, when we hold our fingers near the fire, the sensation of heat arises, 
and this is one affection or mode of action of the faculty. If we prick the 
skin with a needle, the affection is that of pain : tickle the soles of the feet, 
and the sensation of itching follows : dip the hands into melting snow, and 
the sensation of cold is experienced. Allthese affections, it will be observed, 
are referrible to one faculty alone ; theyare modes of action ofa single power. 

The affeetions or modes of action of the fundamental powers are divided 
by Dr. Spurzheim into qualitive and quantitive affections ; that is to say, fırst, 
those which differ in kind, asthe sensation of heat differs from the sensations 
of pain, cold, and itching; and, secondly, those which differ in intensity or 
power. The sense of taste, for example, is, like that of feeling, subject to 
modifications, giving rise to different affections or states of consciousness. 
According to the nature of the substances taken into the month, the affection 
is that of sweetness, bitterness, sourness, acritude, and so on. These are 
qualitive affections of a single faculty—affections different in kind, and not 
merely in degree. The sense of smell, in like manner, is modified when stimu 
lated by different odoriferous substances ; and that of hearing is variously 
affected by different sounds, as shrill, grave, creaking, and whistling. So 
also the sentiments of pride and contempt are two qualitive affections of the 
single faculty of Self-Esteem. 

The quantitive affections are nv other than the qualitive existing at different 
points in the scale of intensity, quantity, or power; a single qualitive affec- 
tion often receiving different names, according to its degree of force. T'hus, 
one general qualitive affection receives at various points in the scale of in- 
tensity the names of velleity, desire, longing, and passion ; one general quali- 
tive affection of Acquisitiveness or Love of Approbation is called at a certain 
point pleasure, at another joy, and at a third ecstesy ; while another general 





* (all, i., 450 t Phren. Journ., vii., 33. t Ib., ii., 75, et seq. 

$ I employ the word affection as it is used by Dr. Spurzheim, “ solely ac- 
eurding to ıts etymology, to indicate the different states of being affeeted of 
the fundamental powers.” See his Philosophieal Principles of Phrenology, 
p. 43. In this article the last (American) editions of Dr. Spurzheim’s worka 
are quoted. 
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qualitive affection of the same faculties is termed on one occasier, pain, on 
another grief, and on a third wretchedness or misery. The special jualitive 
affection of Cautiousness ‚called fear includes the quantitive affections of 
wariness, apprehension, arxiety, terror, and panie. 

It happens with many of the faculties that their affeetions are of two kinds: 
Ist, an inclination or propensity to act in a particular way ; and, 2dly, certain 
emotions or sentiments which accompany, but are easily dıstinguishable from, 
propensity. T'hus, one affection of Acquisitiveness is an inclination to take 
possession of property and to hoard it up, while another is the sentiment of 
greed. Self-Esteem ıs the source of an inclination to wield authority, and at 
the same time of the emotion which its name denotes, including the various 
quantitive affections of self-satisfaction, self-reliance, self-importance, pride, 
und overweening arrogance. Contempt, which is a qualitive affection of the 
same faculty, falls, like the emotion named self-esteem, within the second or 
sentimental class of affections. Upon the existence of these two kinds of 
affections Dr. Spurzheim has founded an important part of his classification. 

Gall and Spurzheim agree in dividing the mental faculties into two gıeat 
orders, the first comprehending what are termed the dispositions, and the 
second the powers of the understanding. This division has been recognised, 
from the remotest antiquity, under the names of soul and spirit, (l’äme et 
V’esprit,) will and understanding, the moral and intelleetual faculties, heart 
and head. Dr. Spurzheim calls the former the feelings or affective faculties ;* 
of which, says he, “the essential nature is to feel emotions ;”t and the latter 
the intellectual faculties, whose “ essential nature is to procure knowledge.” 
To the designation intellectual faculties it appears impossible to object ; but 
as it isby no means evident that emotions are peculiar to the faculties called 
affective, the use of that term, as defined by Dr. Spurzheim, seems to be im- 
proper. In fact, many general emotions are modes of action of the intel!ec- 
\wual as well as of the affective powers. Every faculty, without exception, 
desires; and what is desire but an emotion? Every faculıy experiences 
pleasure and pain, and are.not these emotions? Take the sense vf taste as 
an example. This, being an intellectual faculty, experiences, according to 
Dr. Spurzheim, no emotion ; but, as Dr. Hoppe, of Copenhagen, has already 
inquired, ““ when we sit down, delightingin the dainties ofa well-stored table, 
isnotthen the working of the sense wholly affective ?”’$ I propose, therefore, 
to define the affective faculties as those of which the essential nature is to 
feel emotions, or inclinations, or both, but which do not procure knowledge. 

Dr. Spurzheim’s classification, however, does not stop here. “ Both orders 
of the cerebral functions,” says he, ‘ may be subdivided into several genera, 
and each genus into several species. Some affective powers produce only 
desires, inclinations, or instincts; I denominate them by the general title 
propensities. The name propensities, then, is only applied to indicate internal 
Impulses which invite to certain actions T'hey correspond with the instinets 
or instinctive powers of animals. There are other affective faculties,” he 
continues, “ which are not confined to inclination alone, but have something 
superadded that may be styled sentiment. Self-Esteem, for instance, produces 
a certain propensity to act; but, at the same time, feels another emotion or 
affection which is not merely propensity.”|| The affective faculties named 
by Dr. Spurzheim propensities, are Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, In- 
habitiveness, Adhesiveness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, and Constructiveness ; those which he calls senfiments are 
Self-Esteem, Love of Approbation, Cautiousness, Benevolence, Veneration, 
Fırmness, Conscientiousness, Hope, Marveilousness, Ideality, Mirthfulness 
wr Gayness, and Imitation. i 

To Dr. Spurzheim’s division of the affeetive faculties into propensities, or 
mere tendencies to certain modes of action—and sentiments, which are pro- 
pensities wıth emotions superadded—I offer no objection except that. as will 
be shown in the sequel, a third genus ought to be introduced. But when the 
claims of the individual faculties to be ranked in one or other of tlıe subdıvi- 
sions are narrowly scrutinized, I fear that much inaccuracy becomes apparent. 

Judging from the present state of our knowledge of the fundamental powers 
of the mind, the whole of the affective faculties, with the exception of only 


* Phrenology, p. 131. t Phil. Prin. of Phren., p. 48. t Ibid., p. 52. 
$ Phren. Journ., iv., 308 ll Phrenology, p. 131. 
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kive, seem entitled to be called sentiments, taking that word as it is defined 
by Dr. Spurzheim. These five exceptions I conceive to be—1st, Construc- 
tiveness, which is understood to be a mere inclination or tendency to fashion 
or configurate, without, so far as can see, any special emotion superadded 
to it ; 2diy, Imitation, which is in exactly the same predicament, though 
classed as a sentiment by Dr. Spurzheim ; and, finally, Love ot Approbation, 
Hope, and Ideality, which appear to be mere special emotions, superadded 
to no propensity whatever. Except these five, I repeat, the whole affective 
faculties seem to be propensities, tendeneies, or inelinations, having emotions 
annexed to them. This position it will be proper to demonstrate in detail. 
In taking a survey of the faculties, I shall notice, first, the sort of actions to 
which they give a tendeney ; and, secondly, the simple affections or emotions 
by which that tendeney is accompanied. 

Amativeness includes both a tendency to act in a particular way and a con- 
comıtant emotion. The former is the tendency to propagate, and inclination . 
to acts of dalliance in general ; while the latter is the emotion of sexual love. 
This faculty, therefore, falls within Dr. Spurzheim’s definition of a sentiment. 

Of Philoprogenitivenessthe same is true. The tendency is an inclination 
to associate with children, and the emotion is love of young. 

Adhesiveness is a tendency to associate with our fellow-creatures gene- 

rally, and the corresponding emotion is love or attachment between friends. 
This emotion never exists except in combination with a desire to be in the 
society ofthe person beloved. 
. The next faculty is usually named Cornbativeness ; but, for reasons else- 
where published,* I conceive that Opposiveness is a more accurate term. 
The propensity is not in all cases a tendency to fight, but a general inclina- 
tion to oppose. The emotion of which the mind is conscious when this 
tendency acts, is boldness or courage. 

Destructiveness is a tendeney to injure. The superadded emotion has no 
name that [ am aware of, except when high in the scale of quantitive affec- 
tions. Ferocity is then the appellation which it receives. 'T'he emotion is 
an ingredientin various compound affections, such as anger, jealousy, malice, 
and envy. : 

Alimentiveness may be regarded asa propensity to eat and drink. Hunger 
and thirstare not usually referred to this organ ; but these seem to be merely 
the sentimental affeetions which accompany the desire to feed. 

Secretiveness is an inclination to conceal. The emotion, like thatof De- 
structiveness, receives aname only when it isstrong. Slyness and suspicion 
are emotıons of this faculty in a state of vigorous action. 

Acquisitiveness is atendency to acquire and hoard property, Cupidity or 
greed isthe emotion when it is very powerful. 

Constructiveness is a tendeney to fashion. As already observed, no spe- 
eial emotion accompanies its activity ; so that it is entitled to be called a 
propensity in Dr. Spurzheim’s sense of that word. 

Self-Esteem is the name of the emotion arising from the organ No. 10. 
Self-complacencey is almost synonymous with it; and pride is the emotion 
hizher in the scale of quantitive affections of the faculty. T'he corresponding 
propensity is a tendency to take the lead, to exereise authority, to attend to 
self-interest and self-gratification, to prefer one’s self to other people. 

Love of Approbation ıs an emotion which assumes the name of vanity 
when in excess. It seems doubtful whether any propensity accompanies it. 
Shame is an affection of this power. 

Cautiousness is the emotion of wariness, and, when powerful, of fear. 
The propensity is to take precautions against danger. 

Benevolence is surely not less a propensity than Destructiveness, and no 
reason appears why they should be c!assified differently. It isatendency to 
inerease the enjoyment and diminish the misery of sentient beings. The 
emotions accompanying this tendency are good will and compassion. 

Veneration is a propensity to act with deference, submission, or respect 
toward our fellow-men—to obey these ın authority, and to worship the Su- 
preme Being. 'T'he emotion is well expressed by the words veneration and 
deference, and, when in great vigour, is called devotion. 


* See Phrenological Journal, vol. ix., p. 147. 
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Firmness I consider iw be atendency to persist in eonduct, opinion, and 
purpose. Resolution is the name which its emotion receives. 

Conscientiousness seems to be a propensity to give every man his due. 
The emotion is the sentiment of justice ; and the actions prompted by it are 
honest, candid, just. 

Hope is a mere emotion, unaccompanied by any propensity. It can hardly 
be said to give rise, except indirectly, to a tendency t2 act in a speculative 
manner. Acquisitiveness, modified by the emotion of Hope, appears to do this 

With Idealıty no propensity appears to be connected. There is only the 
lively emotion of the beautiful and sublime. 

Wonder is clearly an emotion, but whether no inclination is associated with 
it may perhaps be doubted. Isit not, for example, a propensity to exaggerate ? 

The emotion of the ludierous is accompauied by a propensity to act comi- 
cally. Jmitation ıs a mere propensity, without any special emotion whatever. 

This coneludes the list of the affective faculties. If we take the guidance 
of the prineiple by which Dr. Spurzheim was led, they ought, I think, 10 be 
divided into three genera instead of two—the first including those faculties 
which give rise to tendencies as well as emotions ; the second, those which 
are tendencies without emotions; andthe third, those which are emotions 
without tendencjes. In the first genus, therefore, we ought to rank Amative- 
ness, Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, Opposiveness, Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Self-Esteem, Cautiousness, Benevolence, 
Veneration, Firmness, Conscientiousness, Wonder, and Mirthfulness or the 
sentiment of the ludicrous. Inthe second genus—that of tendencies without 
emotions—-l would place Constructiveness and Imitation; and in the third, 
comprehending mere emotions, the faculties of Hope and Ideality, and per- 
haps also Love of Approbation. Such appears to be the classification of the 
affective faculties, on Dr. Spurzheim’s principle, warranted by the present 
state of phrenological science. 

No subdivision of the intellectual powers, or those which procure know- 
ledge, was made by Dr. Gall;»but Dr. Spurzheim has minutely classified‘ 
them. “ (They may be subdivided,” says he, “into four genera. T'he first 
includes the funetions of the external senses and of voluntary motion ; the 
second, those faculties which make man and animals acquainted with exter 
nal objects and their physıcal qualities; and the third, the functions connect 
ed with the knowledge of relation between objects or their qualities—these 
three genera I name perceptive faculties: the fourth genus comprises the 
faculties which act on all the other sensations and notions, and these I style 
reflective faculties.”* Respecting the first and last of these genera I offer no 
remarks. The second includes Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, and Co- 
louring, all of which, except Individuality, seem rightly elassified. The ex- 
ception of Individuality is here made on the ground that nothing but the 
qualities of external objects is perceptible, and that by these alone the 
existence of an object is revealed to us; so that Individuality, which takes 
cognizance of no quality, cannot be said to “ perceive” atall. Its essential 
nature appears to be, as Dr. Spurzheim expresses it, “to produce the concep- 
tion of being or existence, and to know objects in their individual capaecities.’”] 
In deseribing it, Dr. Spurzheim studiously avoids the use of the word per 
ception ; he speaks only of conception, knowledge, and cognition. 

Under the third genus of intellectual faculties—those “ which perceive the 
relations of external objects ”—Dr. Spurzheim ranges Locality, Order, 
Number, Eventuality, Time, Tune, and Language. In some respects he is 
here in error. Neither Eventuality, Time, nor Language is cosnizant of 
relations of external objects ; Tune perceives only relations of sounds , and, 
according to the best of our present knowledge, Order is merely (what Dr. 
Spurzheim calls it) a ‘‘ disposition to arrange,” and desire to see everything 
in its proper place. 

In his Philosophical Principles, and Outlines of Phrenology, Dr. Spurzheim 
inconsistently comprehends the second and third genera of the intellectual 
faculties in one, which is described as embracing the “internal senses oı 
perceptive faculties which procure know. edge of external objects, their 
physical qualities, and va’ious relations.” 


* Phrenology, p. 131 t Manual of Phrenology, p. 5% 
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No. IH. 
Text, page 106. 
Names and Order of ihe Mental Farulties adopted by Dr. Gall. 
































. EncLisu | 

No. FRENCH. GERMAN. Names given by 

Dr. SpurzHeın. 
1. |Instinet de la generation. Zeugungstrieb. |Amativeness. 
2. |Amour de la progeniture. Jungenliebe, Philoprogenitive- 
Kinderliebe. ness. 
3. |Attachement, amitie. y Adlıesiveness. 
4. IInstinet de la defense de soi-|Muth, Raufsinn. |Combativeness. 
meıne et de sa propriete. 
5. |Instinet carnassier. Wurssinn. Destructiveness. 
6. |Ruse, finesse, savoir-faire. List, Schlauheit,|Secretiveness. 
Klugheit. 
7. |Sentiment de .a propri6te. Eigenthumsinn. |Acquisitiveness, 
8. |Orgueil, fierte, hauteur. Stolz, Hochmuth,|Self-Esteem. 
Herschsucht. 
9. |Vanite, ambition, amour de lalEitelkeit, Ruhm-|Love of Approba- 
gloire. sucht, Ehrgeitz.) tion. 
. |Circonspection, prevoyance. Behutsamkeit, |Cautiousness. 
Vorsicht, Vor- 
’ sichtigkeit. 

11. |M&moire des choses, memoire des|Sachgedeschtniss,[|Eventuality and 
faits, sens des choses, educa-| Erziehungs- Individuality. 
bilite, perfectibilite. Fehigkeit. 

12. |Sens des localites, sens des rap-[Ortsinn, Raum- |Locality. 
ports de l’espace. sinn. 

13. |M&moire des personnes, sens des|Personen-sınn. |Form. 


personnes. 


10 
14. |Sens des mots, sens des noms,| Wort-Gedascht- |Language. 
m&emoire des mots, m&mojre| niss. ; 
verbale. 
15. |Sens du langage de parole, talent|Sprach-For- Held by Dr. 
de la philologie, &c. chungs-sinn. Spurzheim to be 
f included in the 
last organ. 
16. |Sens des rapports des couleurs,|Farben-sinn. Coüisıring. 
talent de la peinture. 
17. |Sens des rapports des tons, talent Ton-sinn. Tune. 
de la musique. j 
18. |Sens des rapports des nombres. Number. 
19, |Sens de m&chanique, sens de con-|IKunst-sinn, Bau-/Constructiveness. 
struction, talent de l’architec-| sinn. 
ture. 
20. ISagacit& comparative. Vergleichender- |Comparison. 
scharfsinn. 
21. [Esprit metaphysique, profondeur Metaphysischer- |Causality. 
d’esprit. Tief-sinn. 
22. |Esprit caustique, esprit de saillie.|Witz. Wit. 
23 [Talent po6tique. Dichter-Geist. Ideality. 
24. |Bonte, bienveillance, douceur,|Gutmethigkeit, |Benevolence. 
compassion, &c. Mitleiden, &e. 
25 |Faculte d’imiter, mimique. Imitation. 
26. |Sentiment religieux. Veneration. 
27. |Fermete, constance, perseve&- Firmness. 
rance. 
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NAMES AND ORDER DF THE ORGANS, 


ACCORDING TO THE CLASSIFICATION IN THE FIRST AND SECOND EDITIOR® 
OF THIS WORK. 


Orper 1.—FEELINGS. 


Genus I. —PRroPeEnsitiIEs. 


l. Amativeness. 6. Destructiveness. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness ° Appetite for Food 
3. Concentrativeness. . Constructiveness. 
4. Adhesiveness. . Acquisitiveness. 

5. Combativeness. . Secretiveness. 


own! 


Genus Il. —SEnTimEnts. 
1. Sentiments common to Man and Lower Animals. 


10. Self-Esteeın. 12. Cautiousness. 
11. Love of Approbation. 13 Benevolence. 
2. Sentiments proper to Man. 
14 Veneration. Wonder. 
15. Hope. 17. Conscientiousness. 
16. Ideality. 18. Firmness. 


Order Il.—INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 


Genus I.—ExTERNAL SENSsES. 


Feeling or Touch. Hearing. 
Taste. Sight. 
Smell. 
Genus Il. —InteLLEcTUAL FACULTIES WHICH PERCEIVE ExISTENOE: 
19. Individuality. _ 21. Size. 
Upper Individuality. 22. Weight. 
Lower Individuality. 23. Colouring. 
20. Form. 


Genus Ill. —InTELLECTUAL FACULTIES WHICH PERCEIVE THE RELATIONS 
OF EXTERNAL OBJECTS. 





24. Locality. 27. Number. 
25. Order. 28. Tune. 
26. Time. 29. Language. 
Genus IV.—Rerrecring FacuLriks. 
30. Comparison. 32, Wit. 
31. Causality. 33. Imitation. 
No. IV. 


Text, page 448. 


DOCUMENTS laid before the Right Honourable Lord Glenelg, Secretary 
for the Colonies. 





REPRESENTATION sent by SIR GEORGE S. MACKENZIE, Bart., to the Right 
Honourable LoRD GLENELG, Secretary for the Colonies—in reference to 
convicts sent to New South Wales. February, 1836. 


THE recent atrocities that have occurred in New South Wales are proofs 
that there ıs mismanagement somewhere, and that caution is indispensable 
for the future. But the manner in which that caution is to be exercised ın- 
volves questions of much importance, perhaps of difhiculty. It is, however, 
‘obvıous that caution must, in the first place, be dırected to the convicts. At 
present they are shipped off, and distributed to the settlers, without the least 
regard to their character or history. A man or a woman, found guilty of an 
otience. is deemed an object of punishment, whether the individual have spent 
previous life in crime, or has been driven by hard necessity unwillingly ta 
sommit it. To bring back a person condeinned by the law to a course of 
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industrious and honest habits, by means suited to the natural character and 
dispositions, is a thing never thought of. Punishment is most ignorantly 
deeıned a universal panacea for criminal propensities, and degradation ıs es- 
teemed the fitting means to restore a human being to self-respect, and to in- 
spire an inclination toward good conduct. Such ideas, though they lead to 
practice that has for ages been condemned by its results, arise out of ignorance 
ofthe human constitution ; and until that ignorance shall have been dispelled 
froın the minds of rulers, and its place filled up by an extended view. of the 
actual constitution of man, error must continue to direct their measures in the 
highway to evil. To be able to legislate for man implies a knowledge of 
man. But in the case which is now specially adverted to, that knowledge is 
entirely absent. In a short address, as this must be, it is impossible to point 
»ut the means of acquiringa knowledge of the true mental constitution of man. 
It can only be stated that it has been discovered, has been neglected, but 
still is making rapid progress in enlightening the British people. 

It is, therefore, submitted, 

Ist, That when the importance of the colony of New South Wales is con 
sidered, convicts should not be sent out indiseriminately. Their individual 
history and characters should be inquired into, and the best selected for the 
colony, and the worst kept for discipline at home. But, with every exertion, 
the selection cannot be accurately made without the assistance of some one 
acquainted with the true Philosophy of Man. 

2d, It is conceived that the management of conviets should be a special de- 
ap of Colonial government, to which attention ousht to be given. At 

ome the convicts are not under the superintendence of the Colonial Secre- 
tary ; but when they are to be sent abroad, he ought to have the power to 
select such as are the fittest for the purposes of his department, and in which 
there ought to be an oflicer qualified to investigate the history of convicts, 
and to select them on phrenological principles. 

That such principles are the only secure grounds on which the treatment 
of convicts can be founded, proof may be demanded, and it is ready for pro- 
duction. Inow unhesitatingly offer to your lordship the following public test 
of their truth and eflicacy, your acceptance of which, whatever may be your 
notions of what the result willbe, willat allevents do you honous. Itisthis: 

Let your lordship direct inquiry to be made into the eircumstances which 
brousht a given number of convicts to trial and punishment, and, if possible, 
let so much of their previous history as can be got at, be stated. Suppose the 
number be fifty. Let these be numbered, and their history, trial, and crimes 
inserted in a catalogue—of course I trust that this shall be as correctly done 
as possible, and in striet good faith Let this catalogue be laid aside. On 
being informed that this has been done, I will go to London andtake with me 
an experienced phrenologist. Let the conriets Le brought to us one by one, 
and we will make a catalogue of our owm-in the same order, and in it we will 
enter what we deem the characters of the individuals to be, and what were the 
crimes they probably had committed ; and likewise,we will state, in particular 
cases, what employment, or at least the nature of the employment, they had 
probably been engaged in, and that in which they are likely to be useful. The 
only information we will desire is, whether the individual has or has not been 
educated. We will examine the individuals in the presence of whom your 
lordship pleases. When our catalogue shall be completed, we will then re- 
quest a meeting with your lordship and such friends as you may wish to be 
present, and that the catalogues shall be publiely compared ; reserving oniy 
this, that, if any dıserepancy of importance shall appear, we shall be permitted 
to question the subject, and to make inquiry into the case eurselves, attended 
by those who made the previous inquiry. 

The result of such ar. experiment as this will, I venture to perdiet, satisfy 
your lordship that means do exist for the selection of convicts for the colo- 
nics, and for their classification for treatment. | refer your lordship to the 
fact of my friend Mr. Combe having actually done what is here proposed at 
Newcastle, in October, 1835, as narrated in the Phrenological Journal, No. 46, 
pize 524, of which a copy accompanies this communication. Ifl can prevailon 
you to make this experiment, | shall ever feel deeply grateful, and your lord- 
ship will gain the gratitude of all truly wise patriots, and lay the foundation 
ot a benefit to your country such as no ruler has vet conferred either for effect 
or extent, 
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LETTER—Sır GeorGE MAcKENZIE. 


To the Rigkt Honourable LoxD GLENELG, Secretary of State for the Coi«- 
nial Department. 


My Dear Lorp, 

\ now put into your hands anumber of certificates from eminent men, con- 
firming my former assertion, that it is possible to elassify conviets destined 
for our penal settlements, so that the colonists may be freed from the risk of 
having atrocious and incorrigible characters allotted to them, and the Colo 
nial public from the evils arising out of the escape of such characters. Allow 
me to take this opportunity to state, that, unless punishment shall be award- 
ed, not only proportionally to the crime committed, but to the actual moral 
character and degree of enlightenment of the eulprit, it cannot have the effect 
expected from it, and may even render criminals more wicked. The power 
to punish ought to be in the hands of those who have charge of convicted 

"persons, not to be positively inflicted under an imperative law, but to be used in 
the business of reform only when, to a sound and philosophical judgment, it 
may appear necessary. T'heexperience of penal settleinents teaches us that, 
while all eriminals condemned to transportation are regarded as equally de- 
serving of punishment, however various their degrees of guilt, they are not by 
any means equally prone to continue in a course »f crime ; for we find that 
some, with the certainty of the severest punishmei t before them, do continue 
tn manifest propensity to crime, and do commit it whenever opportunity offers ; 
while others become, of their own accord, sensible of their errors, (though 
condemned as equally guilty with the others,) exert themselves to overcome 
their evil tendencies, and arrive at the station of peaceable, industrious, and 
respectable members of the community. These facts, though perfectly and 
long notorious, have not attracted the notice of either the Colonial govern- 
ment or the government at home ; but they prove inrontestibly, that there is 
a very great difference in the moral constitution of eriminals condemaed to 
transportation, a fact of which philosophy may make the most important use. 
The horrid slaughter ofthe people on my sons’ property would not have hap- 
pened, I am bold enough to say, had the government been in possession of 
means to classify the convicts, and to keep the most atrocious in restraint at 
bome, sending to New South Wales only the better disposed among them. 

Such means I am now the instrument of placing in the hands of a liberal 
government, whether it shall be regarded or not; and your lordship, I trust, 
will not think me tedious, while I very briefly set before you the general facts 
which have brought men of philosophical understanding and habits of inves- 
tigation to perceive that a dıscovery of the true mental constitution of man 
has been made, and that it furnishes us with an all-powerful means to improve 
our race—and that the more rapidly, if those in whose hands the government 
of our eountry is placed will only listen to facts, look at their verification, and 
attend to philosophical induction from them. 

Your lordship must be aware of the fact, that, independently of rank, edu- 
cation, or wealth, men differ from each other very widely in the amount and 
kind of their intellectual power, in moral feeling, and in their tendencies to 
indulge their propensities. It is too well known that titled, intelligent, wealthy 
Jlackguards exist, guilty of the grossest violation of moral law, while they 
zontrive to escape the penalties of statutes, which, however, occasionally 
reach their enormities. That such are rather encouraged by what is called 
high society is notorious; and surely a tit.ed gambler, or cheat, or seducer, 
cannot be reckoned less guilty than a poor, ignorant wretch, who steals per- 
haps to sustain life, and not from a depraved propensity. Itis, however, to 
the fact of difference of character and talent among men of all stations of 
society to which I anxiously desire your lordship’s attention. This difference 
must elearly be the effect of something. There have been philosophers who 
taught that ınan is a Zabula rasa, on which we may stamp what talent and 
what character we please. This, however, has lorıg been demonstrated, by 
thousands of facts of daily oceurrence, to be a mere delusion. Differences 
in talent, intelligence, and moral character are now. ascertained to be the 
effects of differences in organization. The brain has been long regarded by 
physiologists as the organ by which the mind is connected with the body, 
and by means of which the mental faeulties are manifested. To this conclu 
sion the result of a vast nınount of observation and experiment has conduct 
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ed them. After this fact had been.universally admitted, a similar amount of 
observation and experiment led to the demonstration, by ıhı: celebrated Gall, 
of different portions of the brain being allotted to the power of manifesting 
different mental faculties. In those who exhibit the manifestation of any par- 
icular faculty strongly, the organ inthe brain is proportionally large ke 
differences of organızation are, asthe ceriificates which accompany this show, 
sufücient to indıcate externally general dispositions, as they are proportioned 
among one another. Hence, we have the means of estimating, with something 
like precision, the actual natural characters of convicts, (as of all human be» 
ings,)so that we may at once deterinine the means best adapted for their re- 
formation, or discover their incapaeity of improvement, and their being pro- 
per subjects of continued restraint, in order to prevent their farther injuring 
society. ltisthisıhat, for the sake of the future prosperity of the Australian 
colonıes, and the security and peace of the settlers, aud also for the sake of 
exalting them in the scale of morality, [I wish your lordship to put to the test ot 
experiment for your own satisfaction. Wiıth however little merit it may have 
been acquired, | have some credit which is at stake with the result of the pro- 
posed experiment, and which your lordship, it is hoped, will not think I risk 
rashly ic this matter. Butitisnotonly my own philosophical credit, but that of 
those who have written these certificates, and of many thousands besides in 
every quarter oftheglobe. With such support on all sides of me, your lordship 
cannot wonderat the confidence with which lurge you toward fame ofthe most 
enduring kind—that of being a benefactorto your country. Attacks are still 
made on the science of Phrenology ; but itis a science which its enemies have 
never, in a single instance, been found to have studied; and I freely confess 
the fact that, when | myself derided it, I knew nothing of it. Gross misre 

presentations of fact, as well as wild unfounded assertion, have been brough. 
to bear against it again and again, and have again and again been exposed. 
It isspreading its light far and wide, and reduced, in many instances, to most 
beneficial practice; and ıt will be a proud day for our country when the same 
government that has provided vigorously to reform our institutions, shall 
proceed in the true path to moral reform. T’'here isa near prospect of educa 

tion being conducted on the true principles of man’s nature under national 
sanction ; and | hope the time is not far distant when their influence on cri- 
minal legislation wıll be apparent. Il cannot help calling your lordship's 
notice to the fact, that many among the most able and zealous propagators of 
the new philosophy were at one time scoffers against it, until brought to at- 
tend to it by a dısplay of most stiking facts, exhibited to them by the amiable 
and lamented Spurzheim. 

I need not detain your lordship longer. To save you as much trouble as 
possible amid your important and onerous duties, l have had the certificates 
and this address printed; and, if your lordship will permit me to do so, I 
should be glad to publish thein, that phrenologists may know that one of the 
earliest converts to their science in Great Britain has not lost an opportunity, 
at the end of twenty years,to exerı himself in atteımpting to spread its bene- 
fits in a direction in which they will, if not now, at a future period certainly 
be duly felt and appreciated ; and also thatthe world may know, I fondly hope, 
that your lordship has been the first member of a liberal goverument who has 
had suflieient oral courage to do that which alone can satisfy a liberal man 
of the truth or falsehood of what is pressed on his notice by the best possible 
motives. Andif,as thousands of the most talented men in Europe and Ame- 
rica confidently anticipate, experience shall convince you, your lordship wil. 
at once perceive a source from which prosperity and happiness will flow in 
abundance over all our possessions. In the hands uf enlishtened governors, 
Phrenology will be an engine of unlimited improving power in perfeeting hu 
man institutions, and bringing about universal good order, peuce, prosnerity 
and happıness. 


Believe me, my dear lord, very truly yours, 
G. S. MACKENZIE. 
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I. From Dr. WırLıam Weır, Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, formeriy 


Surgeon ta the Royal Infirmary of Glasgow, and joint Editor of the Glasgow 
Medical Journal. 


To the Right Hon. Lo&p C-LENELG. 





BUCHANAN-STREET, GLASGOW, 
My Lorp, March 14, 1836. 

At the request of Sır. Geo. S. Mackenzie, Bart., and in reference to a cor 
respondence which has passed between your lordship and that gentleman, 
eoncerning the evils which the colony of New South Wales suffers from des 

erate characters being sent out as convicts, and let to the settlers as servants, 
beg leave to make the following statement : 

I have paid much attention. during the last twenty years, to human physio- 
logy in general, and to the science of Phrenology in particular, and have had 
many opportunities of comparing the form and size of the bead in living indivi- 
duals with their talents and mentalcharacter. I havealso been in the constant 
practice of examining the skulls and casts from the heads of deceased persons, 
and comparing these with their known mental characters and their actions 
exhibited during life; and [I have found a constant and uniform eonnexion 
between the talents and natural dispositions, and the form and size of the head. 

I have no hesitatior, therefore, in stating it as my firm conriction, drawn 
from these sources, and from long study and observation, that the natural dis- 
positions of man are indicated by the form and size of the brain, to such an 
extent as torender it quite possible for persons who have had practice in such 
manipulations, to distinguish during life men of desperate and dangerous ten- 
dencies from those of good dispositions. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient servant, 

E WILLIAM WEIR, M.D 


II. From ALEXANDER Hoop, Esq., Surgeon, Kilmarnock. 


To the Right Hon. Lorp GLENELG. KILMARNocK, 
My Lorp, March 14, 1836 
I take the liberty of addressing your lordship in consequence of having re- 
ceived a letter on the part of Sir George S. Mackenzie, Bart., whose sons ara 
settled in the colony of New South Wales, respecting the great evils which 
the colonists there sustain from desperate characters being sent out as con- 
victs, and let out to the settlers as servants. Sir George suggests that Phre- 
nology might be beneficially applied in pointing out the natural dispositions of 
convicts, and employed as a means of draucshting from among them the most 
desperate and incorrigible characters, previous to transportation. 

. Having for many years devoted a considerable time to the study of Phre- 
nology, and tested the truth of its principles by the most severe and conclusive 
experiments, the result has been a gradual, but thorough, belief in the truth of 
the doctrines which it promulgates, and that it is susceptible of being applied 
with much advantage tothe community in the manner suggested hy Sir George 
Mackenzie. My daily observation as a medical man confirms me in this be- 
lief, and I conceive that a skilful phrenologist is capable, by an examination 
ofthe human head, of detecting any defective or predominant intellectual fa- 
eulty, moral feeling, or animal propensity, nearly with as much accuracy as 
a physician can discover the healthy or diseased condition of the heart, lungs, 
liver, or spine. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient humble ser- 
vant, ALEX. HOOD, Surgeon. 





UI. From RıcHARD CARMICHAEL, Esq., M.R.I. A., Corresponding Member 
Royal Academy of Medicine of France, Honorary Member of severa! Medi 
cal Societies ; Consulting Surgeon of the Richmond Surgical Hospital 
and Author of several works on Surgery. 


To the Right Hon. LoRD GLENELG, 
Secretary for the Colonies, &e., &c., &e. 
RUTLAND-SQUARE, DUBLIN, 
My Lorp, March 15, 1836. 
Having received a letter at the instance of Sir George Mackenzie, desiring 
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to know whether it is my opinion and belief that “the natural dispositions 
are indicated by the form and size of the brain to such an extent asto render 
it quite possible, during life, to distinguish men of desperate and dangerous 
tendencies from those of good .dispositions,” and to lay such opinion before 
your lordship: 

[have no hesitation in certifying that such is my belief, and that I consider 
this mode of discriminating persons of good from those of bad dispositions, 
may be most usefully employed for various purposes advantageous to society. 

I have the honour to be your lordship’s very obedient servant, 

RICHARD CARMICHAEL. 


LV. From EpwArpd BArLow, M.D., of the University of Edinburgk ; Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland ; Senior Physician to the Bath 
Hospital, andthe Bath United Hospital ; Fellow ofthe Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Soeiety of London, &e., &c. 

To the Right Hon. LorD GLENELG, 
Secretary to the Colonies, &c., &c., &c. 
BıArH, Sypney PLAce, 

MY Lorp, March 15, 1836. 

At the desire of Sir George Mackenzie, I willingly offer my testimonv in 
favour of the application of Phrenology to the examination of convicts, which 

he has suggested to your lordship. Deeply interested in the science, from a 
thorough conviction of its truth, Ihave, for upward of twenty years, watched 
its progress; and lhave no hesitation in expressing my firm belief, that allmen- 
tal functions are dependent for the manifestations on the conformation of the 
brain ; and that the natural dispositions are indicated by its form and size to 
such an extent, as to render it quite possible, during life, to distinguish men 
of desperate and dangerous tendencies from those of good dispositions. 

In early life, my lord, I, through ignorance and inconsiderateness, joined in 
the doubts respecting Phrenology that then prevailed ; and mine was after- 
ward no sudden conversion resulting from raised imagination, but the clear 
eonvietion produced by calm and patient inquiry. T'he grounds of my present 
faith it would be out of place here to display ; but [may remark, that the ap- 
plication of Phrenology which Sir George Mackenzie now advocates, was 
actually and most successfully made ten years ago, in the examination, by Mr 
De Ville, of London, of one hundred and forty-eight conviets, transported in 
the ship England to New South Wales, and that the safe completion of the 
voyage was owing to the information respecting individual character that Mr. 
De Villehad supplied. The facts here referred to are matter of publie record, 
as they were reported oflicially to Dr. Burnett, by Mr. G. Thomson, the sur- 
geon of the ship. The history ofthe voyage, as detailed by Mr. Thomson, is 
deposited in the Vietualling-ofhice. 

I consider the truths of Phrenology to be as well established as are those 
of any other branch of natural science ; being throughout, not fanciful nor hy- 
pothetical assumptions, but rigid inductions from numerous and accurately 
observed facts. By such course of observation and reasoning alone can na- 
tural truths ever be developed ; by it has the philosophy of matter attained its 
present advancement ; and to it are we indebied forthe only sound and ration 
al philosophy of mind that has yet been produced, namely, that which Phre 
nology teaches. The applications of this science to the affairs of human life 
are sure to extend as its principles become known and appreciated ; and 
eventually they cannot fail to prove of the very highest importance to the wel 
fare and happiness of the human race. The application of it which Sir George 
Mackenzie has proposed to your lordship, has my cordial approval, and the 
full sanction of my unbiassed judgment. 

[ have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s faithful and obedient 
servant, E. BARLOW,M.D. 
V. From Messrs ALEXANDER Hoop, JoHN Crooks, and JoHN MILLER, 

Surgeons, and Dr. RoBERT WALKER, Kilmarnock. 

The Right Hon. LoRD GLENELG. 

My Lorp, KILmarnock, 16th March, 1836. 
Our attention having been direeted to Sir G. S. Mackenzie’s communica 

tion to your lordship, respecting the applieability of Phrenology to the diseri 
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mination of the character of conviets transported to the British Colonies, we 
whose names are subscribed, beg, with all submission, to offer our united and 
unqualified testimony in corroboration of his opinion. 

e are led to do so, my lord, from a decided conviction that Phrenology 
is the true science of the mind—that the natural dispositions are so accurately 
indicated by the form and size of the brain, as to render it perfectly practica- 
ble for properly qualified persons to distinguish, by examination of the head, 
individuals possessing such as are dangerous to the peace and safety of society 
from those who are differently constituted ; and farther, that the bringing the 
doctrines of Phrenology to bear, not only upon the matter in question, but our 
social institutions in general—upon education, and otker means of preventing 
crime, as well as upon the punishment of it, and the proper disposal of the 

erpetrators—would, besides its being an. important advance in philosophy 

e attended with great practical advantage to the community. 

With the highest esteem for your lordship’s public and private character 

we have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s obedient humble servants, 

ALEX. HOOD, Surgeon. 
JOHN CROOKS, Surgeon. 
JOHN MILLER, Surgeon. 
ROBERT WALKER, M.D 


VI. From RoBERT FErRGUSson, Esg., M.P. for Haddingtonshire. 


To GEORGE CoMBE, Esq., Edinburgh. 

18 PORTMAN-SQUARE 
My Dear Sır, 17th March, 1836. 

I have no hesitation in declaring it as my belief, that the science of Phre 
nology enables those who have made themselves master of it to decide oit 
any prominent and marked mental faculty or propensity ofan individual. And 
in ınore directly answering your circular, I think it would be attended wite 
the greatest advantage to society, if the heads of such convicts who have been 
guilty of the crimes of murder and such atrocious acts, should be examined. 

For it is certain, and can be proved from innumerable examples, that such 
an investigation, by practical persons, could easily pronounce whether they 
were likely to be incurable in their propensities, or whether other dispositions 
in their intellectual constitution might, if properly cultivated, restore them to 
the rank of respeetable citizens. 

The first should be prevented from having any intercourse with society, or 
hope of future freedom whatever. 

I see many difhculties yetin having a Board for this important investigation ; 
but means might be fallen upon to be enabled to come to such conelusions a3 
might guide to the necessary character of the punishment, for the future safety 
of society. 

l remain very truly yours, ROBERT FERGUSON. 


VII. From JoHn FIFE, Esq., one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
the Borough of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London, Member of the Medico-Chirurgieal Society of Man- 
chester, andofthe Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, Lecturer on Surgerv 
in the Newcastle School of Medieine, &e., &e., &c. 


To the Right Honourable Loxp GLENELG, 
Secretary for the Colonies. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
My Lorn, March 19th, 1836. 
Having received a communication from Mr. Combe, at the request of Sir 
George S. Mackenzie, Bart., stating your lordship's disinclination to select 
convicts for New South Wales by phrenologicai siens, and reyuesting me to 
express my Opinion upon the proposal, accompanyin& the statement of such 
opinion by an account of my claiıns to moral influence and to some share of 
your lordship’s attention, I hereby assert my convietion that the natural dis 
positions are indicated by the form and size of the brain to such an extent äa 
to render it quite possible, during life, to distinguish men of desperate and dan 
gerous tendencies from those of good dispositions. 
With reference to my positior as a professional man, J beg to refer your 
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tordship to the representatives in Parliament of this town or of the adjaceni 
sounties. ' 
I have the honour to be, my lord, your most obedient servant, 
JOHN FIFE. 


VII. From Dr. W. C. EnGLEDUE, late President of the Royal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh, and Secretary to ihe Phrenological Society of Ports 
mouth. 


To the Right Honourable Lorp GLENELG, 
Secretary for the Colonies, &e., &e., &e. 


PoRTSMOoUTH, 24 SANDPORT TERRACE, 
My Lorp, March 23d, 1836. 

Having been requested to state to your lordship my opinion regarding the 
subject of Sir George Mackenzie’s communication, | do so with considerable 
pleasure, being convinced both of its benefit and applicability. On the latter 
point I can speak with some degree of certainty, having numerous opportu 
nities of testing the truth and application of the science in that division of 
the Convict Establishment situated at Portsmouth. It would be impossible, 
in the present instance, either to enter into minutis or bring forward proofs ; 
but [can assure your lordship that, as far as my experience extends, I un- 
hesitatingly assert, that phrenologists can deteet and choose from a body ot 
criminals those of decidedly bad character, whom it would be almost impos- 
sible to retrieve, and those who, perhaps for some trivialoffence, are duoomed 
to associate with the former, and who could not only be retrieved, but, by care 
and better example, become valuable members of society. 

This is a fact which has almost entirely escaped the observation of those 
legislating upon this important subject, Conviets are now almost indisceri 
minately embarked for the colonies, without any regard to natural disposi- 
tions, or the effects which examples produce. They are huddled together, 
good, bad, and indifferent ; and, after disembarcation, portioned out to the 
settlers, too often, as incontrovertible evidence proves, to have recourse to, 
if not exceed, their former depredations. 

Viewing these colonies as young communities, where it is desirable to 
assemble individuals of the best character, it cannot be right to inundate them 
with the worst of beings—those which a country, protected by the justice and 
vigour of its laws, found it impossible to vontrol. 

I could enlarge upon the ulterior effects likely to ensue upon a continua 
tion of the present system, but the limits of a certificate forbid it. 

Afterthe preceding, I need hardly repeat that Sir G. Mackenzie’s memo- 
rial meets with my most cordial approbation ; and feeling assured that your 
lordship will bestow on it your serious consideration, 

I have the honour to remain your lordship’s most obedient servant, 


(Signed) . C. ENGLEDUE, M.D. 


IX. From Dr. James IneLıs, M.R.C.S.E., and Soc. Ed. Med. Reg. Soc. 
kd.; Samven M’Keur, Esq., Surgeon, Castle Douglas; the Rev. Wiır- 
L1AM GLoVER, A.M., Minister of Crossmichael ; Dr. Joun CoLvın, Bengal 
Establishment, M.R.C.S., Lond. and Mem. Med. and Phys. Soc., Calcutta. 


Tothe Rishi Honourable LorRD GLENELg, 
Secretary for the Colonies. 





CaAsTLE DousLas, KIRKCUDBRIGHT, 
MY Lorp, March 22d, 1836. 

Ifto the truth of Phrenology as a science based on observation, and borne 
out by facts, our testimony can be of any use, either regarding its propaga- 
tion, or, through it, the fartherance of the common good of mankind, and the 
lessening of human crime and misery, we unhesitatingly give it as our opi- 
nion, that the tendencies of the mind as it exists in this world, to cause actions 
either virtuous or vicious, can be discovered by the eranialdevelopement—and 
that, while this holds in every case, it does so with much more evident cer- 
tianty in the man of a desperate and dangerous charaecter—who, uneducated 
and unrestrained, has allowed for a length of time the lower feelings to reign 
over the higher faculties of his ınind. Believing this, we consider that Sir 
George Mackenzie’s proposition regarding the practical appliention nf Phre- 
nology in discriminating the natnral Jispositions of convicts, may become ot 
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the highest possible advantage to the proprietors and cultivators in the Aus 
tralian colonies. i 
We have the honour to be, my lord, your obedient servants, 
JAMES INGULIS, SAMUEL McKEUR, 
WILLIAM GLOVER, JOHN COLVIN. 





X. From S. Hıre, Esq., Proprietor and Medical Attendant of the Retreat 
for the Insane in Leeds. 


To the Right Honourable LornD GLENELG, 
Secretary forthe Colonies. 


My Lorp, LeEups, 23d March, 1836. 

‚Having received a communication to the purport that Sir G. S. Macken- 
zie has lately presented a memorial to your lerdship, represeuting that “ Phre- 
hology might be beneficially applied in diseriminating the natural disposi- 
tions of convicts before being chosen for transportation,” and requesting my 
opinion on the subject, I gladly avail myself of the opportunity of stating to 
your lordship, that I have repeatedly ascertained the characters of indivi- 
duals through the medium of the principles of Phrenvlogy, and believe that 
very great advantages will result to the nation from a proper application of 
those principles in the classification of convicts, and the improvement of 
prison discipline generally. 

Having occasion to employ a number of servants, I beg to be permitted to 
state, that I prefer choosing them by their temperaments and phrenological 
developements, to taking them on the characters given with them. 

Ardently hoping that these views will ere long be made available, as re 
gards the enactment of laws for the prevention and punishment of crime, both 
in our own and other countries, I have the honour to subscribe myself, my 
lord, your lordship’s most obedient servant, S. HAKE. 





Xl. From Dr. James STEwART, (A,) Surgeon, Royal Navy, and Physician 
Extraordinary to His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 
The Right Honourable LoRD GLENELG, &c., &c. 


Mv Lorp, PoRTsMOUTH, 22d March, 1836. 
For some years pwst I have paid much attention to the science of Phre 

nology, and I am firmly of opinion that the natural dispositions are indieated 

by the form and size of the brain to such an extent as to render it quite pos- 

sible, during life, to distinguish men of desperate and dangerous tendencies 

from those of good dispositions. JAS. STEWART,M.D. 

XII. From Dr. James ScoTT, LL. B., Surgenn and Lecturer to the Royal 
Hospital at Haslar ; Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of Lon 
don ; Surgeon and Medical Superintendent ofthe Royal Naval Lunatie Asy 
lum ; President ofthe Hampshire Phrenologieal Society, &e., &e. 


The Right -Honourable Lorp GLENELG, Principal Secretary 
of State for his Majesty’s Colonial Department, &e., &e., &c. 
Royar Hospital AT HAsLAR, 
My Lorp, 22d March, 1836 
I have just received a eireular letter from Mr. Combe, of Edinburgh, in con 
sequence of a communication made to your lordship by Sir George Mackenzie 
respecting the allotment of conviet servants to settlers in Van Diemen’s Land, 
in which communication Sir George recommended to your lordship that con 
viets should be phrenologically examined previously to their being sent out ot 
this country ; and, as it appears that your lordship does not believe in the 
truth of Phrenology, Mr. Combe is desirous of laying before you as many cer- 
tificates as he can procure from medical men regarding their opinion of the 
science, requesting me to state in what estimation I hold it. j 
I therefore beg to say, that, after having for many years viewed it unfavour 
ably by the false light of prejudice, chiefly from having read a most illogical 
“and witty, but virulent, attack on the system, published in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, now well known as the production of the late Dr. John Gordon, who 
assailed it anonymously with all the shafts of ridieule, my attention was pow- 
erfully arrested by attending a course of lectures on the subject by the late 
amiable and highly gifted Dr. Spurzheim, at Paris, and by anotker course o 
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‚ectures delivered by Mr. Combe, in Edinburgh ; and after some more years 
epent in careful study and observation, I became a sincere convert to the doc- 
trines of Gall and Spurzheim, 

I beg to assure your lordship that my conversion is the result of an honest 
and careful examination; and as | have been for nearly ten years the medical 
attendant of the lunatie asylum in this great hospital, my opportunities, at 
least ofobserving, have been greatindeed ; and a daily intercourse with the un- 
fortunate individuals intrusted to my care and management (whose number 
has never been less than one hundred and thirty persons, and often many 
more) has firmly, because experimentally, convinced me that mental disorder 
and ımoral dilinquency can be rationally combated only by the application of 
Phrenology ; and that the man who treats them on any other system will much 
oftener be disappointed, than he who studies the manifestations of mind, and 
traces effects to their secondary causes, by the almost infaliible beacon of 
Phrenology. 

On this subjeet I could add much ; but, at present, I have rather to apolo 
gize to your lordship for having so long vecupied your truly valuable time. 

[ have not yet published anything, except an Inaugural Dissertation on 
Pneumonia, and some medical and surgical cases in various periodical journals 
— which | mention only in compliance with a request made in Mr. ComBe’s 
eircular above referred to; but | have a mass of facts and observations bear- 
ing upon practical points. 

Permit me, my lord, to conclude, by assuring your lordship that, viewing 
you as astatesman whose acknowledged political talents and consisteney shed 
an additional lustre over those virtues by which you are distinguished in pri- 
vate life, I have the honour to be, with profound respect, your lordship's most 
obedient humble servant, JAMES SCOTT. 
XII. Fron HewErtT CorTTretr Warson, Esq., F.L.S., late President of 

the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh ; Author of the “ Geography of 

Patish Plants,” and other works. 


To the Right Hon. LorD GLENELSg, 
Secretary for the Colonies. 





THAMES DITTon, SuRRev, 
My Lorp, March 18th, 1836. 

At the request of Sir George Mackenzie, I have the honour to offer to your 
lordship my humble testimony in support of the science of Phrenology ; being 
convinced, after several years of careful attention to the subject, that ıL is 
quite possible to determine the dispositions of men, by an inspection of their 
heads, with so much preeision as to render a knowledge of Phrenvlogy of the 
utmost importance to persons -whose duties involve the care and management 
of criminals. 

I have the honour to suhscribe myself your lordship’s most obedient and 
humble servant, HEWETT COTTRELL WATSON. 





XIV. From Sır Wıurıam C. Errıs, M.D.. Superintendent of the Lunatic 
Asylum for the County of Middlesex, at Hanwell. 


To the Right Hon. Lorn GLENELG, 


Secretary for the Colonies. Lvnatıc AsyLumM FoR THE 
UoUNTY oF MIDDLESEX, 
My Lorp, 19th March, 1836. 


I am reauested by Mr. George Combe to address a letter to your lordshipon 
the utility of Phrenology. I cannot for one moment hesitate to comply with his 
request, and to give my strongest testimonial that, after many years’ experi- 
ence, l am fully convinced the dispositions of ınan are indicated by the form 
and size of the brain, and to such an extent as to render it quite possible to 
distinguish men of desperate and dangerous tendencies from those of good dis- 
positions. I have been the resident physician in this establishment, where 
we have upward of six hundred patients, for five years, and for thirteen years 
previous held a similar situation in Yorkshire, where we had two hundred and 
hfty. If it was necessary, l could mention a great variety of cases in the 
treatment of which I have founa the little knowledge I possess of this interest- 
ing science of the greatest utisty ; and | am fully persuaded that, when it is 
more known, and actel upon, 'ery great advantages will result to society 
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have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s very obedient and humble 


servant, Wm. C. ELLIS. 
Note by Sir W. C. Ellis to Mr. Combe.—“ Sir Wilriam is quite convinced 

that it is unnecessary for him to inform Mr. Combe himself, that, residing 

amıd 600 lunaties, no day passes «ver in which the truth of Phrenology is 
not exemplified.” 

XV. From Dr. Disney ALEXANDER, late one of the Physicians to the Wake- 
field Dispensary and the Pauper Lunatic Asylum, Leceturer on Phrenology, 
Author of an Essay on the best Means of preserving Health, of a Treatise 
on the Croup, and of Lectures on the Internal Evidences of Christianity. 

LUPsSET COTTAGE, WAKEFIELD 

March 20th, 1836. 
I'hereby certify, that I consider it as proved beyond all reasonable contradie- 
tion, that “the natural dispositions are indicated by the form and size of the 
brain, to such an extent as to render it quite possible, during life, to distin- 
guish men of desperate and dangerous tendencies from those of good disposi- 
tions ;” and that Phrenology might be beneficially applied in dıseriminating 
the natural dispositions of convicts before their being chosen for transportation. 
DISNEY ALEXANDER, M.D. 





XVI. From GEORGE MARTELL, Esq., Member of the College of Surgeons, 
London, Surgeon to the Jail of Portsmouth, and Senior Surgeon to the Dis 
pensary, &e., &e. 

To the Right Hon. LoRD GLENELG, 
Secretary for the Oolonies, &e., &c., &c. 

My Lorp, PORTSMOUTH, March 24th, 1836. 
Having had frequent opportunities of seeing the examination of individuals 

phrenologically, l am of opinion that their dispositions may be fully known by 

external configuration, size, &c.; and that such examinations would greatly 
facilitate the classification of prisoners. 
I remain your loıdship’s most obedient servant, 


GEORGE MARTELL. 





XVII. From James Sımpson, Esq., Advocate, City Assessor of Edinburgh. 
and Author of “ Necessity of Popular Education as a National Object.” 


The Right Hon. LorD GLENELG 

My Lorp, EDINBURGH, 25th March, 1836. 

Referring to the experiment on phrenological principles proposed by Sir 
George Mackenzie, for ascertaining the distinctive characters of a number ot 
convicts, l respectfully beg to offer to your lordship my humble opinion, found- 
ed on fifteen years’ experience, that the test will be entirely satısfactory, and 
show that character may be ascertained from cerebral developement, as indi 
cated externally on the head. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, your obedient servant, 

JAMES SIMPSON. 





XVII. From Hexnzy WırTHanm, Esq.,of Lartington, Yorkshire, Member ofthe 
Geological Society of London, and Royal Society of Edinbursh, &e., &e. 
and Author of a work on “ The Internal Structure of Fossil Vegetables.” 


The Right Hon. LorD GLENELG. 

My Lorp, LARTINGToN ÜOo., YoRK, 27th March, 1836. 

With reference to Sir George Mackenzie’s suggestion, that the heads of con- 
viets should be examined, with a view to ascertainıing their natural dispositions 
before transporting them to New South Wales, I beg leave to certify, that, from 
having studied the science of Phrenology during several years of my residence 
in Edinburgh, I am convinced of the ppacticability of accomplishing, by means 
of Phrenology, the object in view. 'T'he differences in point of form between 
the brains of men of naturally good and men of naturally bad dispositions, are 
so palpable, even during life, that a mouerate share of attention is suficient ta 
discover then. 

I hare the honour to be, my lord, your obedient humble servant, 

HEN RY THORNTON MAIRE WITHAM 


rn 
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XIX. From Dr. Francıs FArRQuHARson, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, and Vice-President of the Phrenological Society. 


The Right Hon. LorRD GLENELG. 
My Lorp, EDINBURGH, 28th March, 1836. 
In consequence of a communication from Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart., re 
garding the phrenological experiment proposed by him in a memorial to your 
lordship, I beg to state ray firm convietion that it would completely answer 
the object in view. This belief does not rest upon theoretical grounds, but 
is the result of an extensive experience during the last ten or twelve years, 
I have the honour to be, my lord, your faithful and obedient servant, 
FRAs. FARQUHARSON, M.D 


XX. From Dr. S. E. HırscHrELD, Bremen. 


To the Right Hon. LoRD GLENELG, &sc., &c. 
BREMEN, 22d March, 1836. 

l hereby certify, that I consider it practicable to distinguish between men 
of desperately bad dispositions and men of good dispositions, by examining 
their heads during life; and that such knowledge may he successfully em 
ployed in diseriminating dangerous criminals from those who are not de 
structive or blood-thirsty. 

I state this opinion from my own experience. 

S. En. HIRSCHFELD, M.D. 





XXI. From the SurGEons to the NEwcASTLE INFIRMARY, and 
Fifteen other Gentlemen of that Town. 


To the Right Hon. LorD GLENELG, 
Secretary for the Colonies. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 17th March, 1836. 

We, the undersigned, take the liberty of addressing this communication to 
your lordship, for the purpose of explaining that we are of opinion that the 
natural dispositions are indicated by the form and size of the brain, to such 
an extent as to render it possible, during life, to distinguish men of despe- 
rate and dangerous tendencies from those of ordinary dispositions : That, if 
this opinion be correct, it would be highly beneficial to use this means of dis- 
eriminating the natural dispositions of eonvicts sent out to the colonies, and 
many of whom are let to the cultivators as servants: That, with the view 
of ascertaining the possibility of employing these means with advantage, it 
would be very desirable that a given number of couvicets of marked charac- 
ters be selected, and their dispositions put down in writing by the governor 
and chaplain of one or two of the publie penitentiaries or prısons ; that their 
heads be submitted to the inspection of two or three experienced phrenolo- 
gists, who should write down inferences concerning their mental qualities; 
andthat, in presence of competent judges, the two written accounts should be 
compared : "That, if the result should be found to accord with the opinion we 
have taken the liberty of laying before your lordship, we conceive a valu- 
able service might be conferred on the colonists, by paying attention ca 
this means of regulating the selection of servants. 


JOHN BAIRD, Senior Surgeon to the Newcastle Infirmary. 

T. M. GREENHOW, Surgeon to the Newcastle Infirmary, &e. 

Wnm. HUTTON, F.G.S., Member of the Geological Society of France. 
&c., &c,, and Secretary of the Natural History Society of North- 
umberland, Durham, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

JNo. BUDDLE, V.P. of the Natural History Society of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, F.G S., &e. 

ROBr. Wm. SWAN. 

3. CARGILL, M.D. 

WILLIAM MORRISON, Member ofthe Royal College of Surgeons of 
London, &c. 

ANTHY. NICHOL. 

WILLIAM NEIHAM, Member ofthe Royal College of Surgeons, Lon 
don, ofthe Royal Medical Society, Edinburgh, &e., &c., &e. 

JOHN THO\SON, C.M., Member of the University of Glasgow. 

D. MACKINTOSH, Surgeon to the Newcastle Lunatie Asylum, de 

J. C. BRUCE, A.M. 

42 
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ROBERT CURRIE. 
JOHN FENWICK, Alderman of Newecastle-upon-Tyn«. 
R. B. BOWMAN. 
M. H. RA KIN, Solieitor, Newcastle, Author of “ Present State of 
Representation in England and Wales.” 
s Wm. CARGILL. 


XXI. From W. A. F. BRowne, Esq., Medical Superintender t of Montıoss 
Lunatic Asylum. 
MoNTROoSsE, March 15th, 1836. 

I hereby certify, on soul and conseience, that I have been acquainted with. 
ıhe principles of Phrenology for upward of ten years ; that, from proofs based 
upon physiology and observation, I believe these to be atrue exposition of the 
laws and phenomena of the human mind ; that, during the whole of the period 
mentioned, I have acted on these principles, applied them practically in the 
ordinary concerns of life, in determining and analvzing the characters of all 
individuals with whom I became acquainted or connected, anı that I have 
lderived:the greatest benefit from the assistance thus obtained. But, althongh 
the utility of the science be most apparent in the diserimination of the good 
from the bad, those of virtuous and intelleetual capabiılities from the brutal and 
imbecile, it is not confined to this. In the exercise of my profession I have 
been enabled, by the aid of Phrenology, to be of essential service in directing 
the education ofthe young as a protection against nervous disease, and in re- 
moving or alleviating the various forms assumed by insanity in the mature. 
For several years I have devoted myself to the study of mental diseases and 
the care ofthe insane. During my studies at Salp£6tri@re, Charenton, &e ‚in 
Paris, I was able to derive great additional information from my previous 
knowledge of Phrenology ; and now that I have been intrusted with a large 
asylum, Il am inclined to attribute any little success that may have attended 
ıny efforts to meliorate the condition of those confided to my charge, to the 
same cause. I may add, that I was converted from a econfidence in the accu- 
racy of the philosophy of the schools toa belief in Phrenology ; that I did not 
adopt its doctrines on the authority 2 my teachers, but tested their truth by 
repeated experiment ; that I have since taught them to large bodies of ıny 
eountrymen, and feel fully convinced that, until they be recognised and acted 
upon generally, no just conclusion can be drawn as to human character, nor 
as to the administration of punishments for the improvement orrewards forthe 
encouragement of mankind. -  W.A.F. BROWNE, Surgeon. 





XXIII From Dr. C. Orto, Professor of Materia Medica and Forensic 
Medicine in the University of Copenhagen ; Physician tothe Civil Peniten- 
tiary ; Member of the Royal Board of Health, the Royal Medical Society 
at Copenhagen, and thirteen other Medical Societiesabroad ; Editor of the 
Danish medical journal “ Bibliothek for Lieger,” &c., &e. 


Tothe Right Hon. LoRD GLENELSG, 
Secretary for the Colonies, &e., &e. 
CoPENHAGEN, March 25th, 1836. 

I hereby certify, that, from my own observation and experience, I consider 
it quite possible to distinguish men of strong animal propensities, who, when 
left uncontrolled by authority, or when excited by intoxication, would be dan- 
gerous to society, from men of mild dispositions, by examining their heads 
during life. I farther certify, that I have practically applied this method of 
distinguishing the natural dispositions of men, and found it uniformly success 
fl. C. OTTO, M.D. 

Dr. Otto adds, in a letter to Mr. Combe, inelosing the above: “As aphy 
sicjan to the penitentiary, nobody can’be more convinced than I of the truth 
of the certificate. In fact, I reap the greatest advantage from Phrenology in 
treating the criminals in my hospital, as l vary my moral treatment of them 
according to the form of their heads--some ones necessarily requiring severity, 
others mildness ; and I have often, without any failure, told the inspector be- 
forehand which eriminal was to be considered as dangerous, and which one 
might be trusted as quiet and benevolent. The examination of the organs ot 
Secretiveness and Conseientiousness aida me extremely much in detecting 
simulations of diseases.’” 
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XXIV From the Honourable DousLas Gorpon HALLYBURToN, M.P. für 
Forfarshire, to George Combe, Esq. 


My Dear Sır, Lonpon, March 26th, 1830. 

You will, | know, excuse my not having, four or five days ago, sent an ac« 
knowledgment of the favour of your letter ofthe 14th instant, covering a copy 
of your printed_eircular of the lOth, on the subject of Sir George Mackenzie’s 
zommunications to Lord Glenelg respecting Australian convicts, and his lord 
ship’s remarks on the same. 

lam afraid that, in asking my testimony on this phrenological question, 
yourself and Sir George attribute an importance to it, which it can scarcely 
deserve, as adding sensibility to the weight of phrenological authority, vf which 
your eircular must long since have put you in possession. However, if Ihe 
attention which I have given to this most important and interesting science, 
during a period now of twenty years—the personal acquaintance } had with 
Drs. Gall and Spurzheim on the continent—the friendship with which our 
latter departed friend was pleased to honour me—and my having let slip no 
opportunity, whether in Paris, London, Edinburgh, or Glasgow, to derive 
pleasure and instruction from his writings, lectures, and private conversation 
— and, lastly, let me add, with no intention whatever to flatter, the instruction 
and improvement I have derived from your own writings, lectures, and con- 
versation, combined with those of your brother, Dr. Andrew Combe--if these 
eircumstances, all well known to you, should lead yourself or Sir Georgu 
Mackenzie to believe that my authority upon this subject ought at least te 
carry some weiglıt with it, then my testimony, such as it may be, is entirely 
at your service. 

The point, [ think, in your cireular letter, upon which you desire the opi 
nion of competent judges, is this—‘ Whether the natural dispositions are indı 
cated bythe form and size of the brain to such an extent as to render it quite 
possible, during life, to distinguish men ofdesperate and dangerous tendenciea 
from those of good dispositions.” 

Before l give my answer to this question, allow me, dear sir, to prefix a few 
remarks. Itis wellknown, [ am sure, to us, that the skill ofthe well-instruct- 
ed and practised phrenologist might safely be put to a much more severe test 
than any that isimpliedin the above question. Instead of takıng the extremes 
of human character, he might be required to read and to diseriminate among 
that intermediate class which makes up the great bulk of mankind in civilized 
life; where the qualities of the animal man and the moral and religious man 
are mixed up together, in all sorts of proportions—the combination in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty in civilized life (and in various grades of society) 
being such as to give rise to those apparent contradictions inmen’s characters 
which are perpetually obtruding themselves upon every one’s notice ; so that 
it is no exaggeration to say, that the great mass of society whom one meets 
at every turn, including all ranks, spend their whole lives in a sort of rotation 
(palpable er more covert) of sinning and repenting—now obeying all or an» 
of their propensities—the animal man—now listening tv—checked—brough, 
up, by their moral and religious nature. We know how all this can be most 
satisfactorily explainedby the demonstrated truths and doctrines of Phrenology 
But, in truth, they are the same phenomena which are pointed at by moral 
and religious writers and preachers, (the latter too often in language unneces 
sarily quaint, and a misplaced adoption of Scriptural terms,) when they talk of 
men “ walking after the flesh, or after the spirit, ”—that “th= natural man 
cannot please God,” &e., &ce., &c. All this, I take it, merely means thai 
the lower part of man’s nature, the animal, (whic ı God and religion intended, 
and I doubt not have provided for the ultimate fulfilment of the intention,) 
should serve and obey the higher, the moral and spiritual part—takes the lead, 
and, instead of serving, presumes to dietate and domineer; thus producing all 
the eonfusion and much of the misery of a true servile war. Now, [ would 
ask you the question, Can the skilful phrenologist, in such mixed cases as [ 
have described, point ont, from an inspection of the brain, as indicated by the 
exterior head, the character of the individual? Ithink you will answer thas 
hecan. Atleast he can enumerate the forces which are enlisted on either side, 
thouglı, being no charlatan, and not pretending that he is a prophet, he will 
not venture to perdiet what specific action, or course of action for a time, will 

result, unler certain circumstances, from the antagonist motives which the 
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man carries within him. In illustration of what Ihave hurriedly above beeg 
intending to say, I would ask you again, whether there are not scores of 
examples in all the phrenological capitals of Europe, where (let us take one 
example) parents have hesitatingly, tremblingly, half believing, half afraid, 
taken their children to be examined (for their characters, &c., &&e., &c.) by the 
most reputed phrenologist they could hear of—submitting the heads of the 
little ereatures to the eyes and fingers--the wand of the conjurer. If he be 
really an expert and well-instructed conjurer, he immediately detects the ge- 
neral outline of the children’s (not infants’) characters. But he goes much 
farther than this—he examines and weighs, he balances the forces of the dif- 
ferent qualities, intellectual, moral, and animal ; and in almost every instance 
(supposing him always to be a g00d conjurer) he fairly and fullv delineates 
the character. So the poor parents stand aghasi,, propensities, sentiments, 
passions, virtues, and vices, which they vainly imagined could be known only 
to themselves or the immediate inmates of the house or the nursery, are 
brought to the surface under the wicked scrutiny of the phrenological doctor. 
The sequel of this proceeding very commonly is, that he is consulted by the 
unxious parents respecting the education, the general management, and ulti- 
mately the choice of professions, for the several children ; and undoubtedly it 
would be well for the family if the counsels of a really judicious phrenologi- 
cal adviser, regarding tlıe above-mentioned points, were attended to and acted 
upon. If the statements [ have been making, and the opinion | have given 
respecting those classes (far removed from the two eztremes) which make up 
the great mass of human society, be true, there can be no doubt how I must 
answer the query transcribed above from your cireular letter. I consider it 
as proved to demonstration, that “the natural dispositions are indicated by 
the form and size of the brain to such an extent as to render it quite possible, 
during life, to distinguish men of desperate and dangerous tendeneies from 
those of good dispositions.” 

I shall conclude this letter with a few observatıons, naturally arising out 
of the subject. We know that phrenological knowledge and skill have, in 
very many instances, been rendered most useful in the business of education, 
as respects both private families and public schools, where happily the mas- 
ters or directors could avail iiemselves of such assistances, in conducting the 
moral ana intellectual diseipline of the pupils. We know farther, that me- 
dical science and art have been much ındebted to Phrenology, in the case 
more especially of several institutions for the reception and treatınent of pa- 
tients labouring under various forms and degrees of mental alienation Of 
the latter, the instances of the Lancastrian Asylum, and that for the reception 
of paupers of the County of Middlesex, near the metropolis, at present occur 
to me, and I believe there are many similar examples both in England and 
Scotland. Can it be doubted, then, that Phrenology is capable of furnishing 
resources of equai magnitude, and to an extent not easily appreciated, in 
the classification of those unhappy persons whose crimes, in various degrees, 

„have brought them under the dominion of eriminal jurisprudence ?”° 

I might, my dear sir, have answered your letter much more laconically than 
I have done, and possibly an apology is due from me for having been too dif- 
fuse ; but the subject is one in which I take a great interest, and I trust ] 
shall be forgiven. 

I remain, with much respect, yours faithfully, 


D. G. HALLYBURTON, M.P. 





XXV. From Dr. Pırrıck NEILL, F.R.S.E. & F L.S., London. 


Right Hon. Lorp GLENELG. 
CANoNMILLS COTTAGE, 


My Lorp, 31st March, 1836. 

In consequence of a suggestion by Sir George Mackenzie, I beg leave 
to mention to your lordship that, even before the first visit of Dr. Spurzheim 
to Edinburgh, I was satisfied that the leading doetrines of Gall were found 
ed in truth, because the conviction was forced upon me by my own observa- 
tıons made before that visit: I mean that certain convolutions or portions of 

he brain are peculiarly the organs of certain faculties and propensities;; that 
size is generally indicative of vigour ; and that, in many cases, the relative 
size of the organs can be distinguished bv external examination. 
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Knowing the powerful influenve of surrounding saciety in encouraging or 
restraining, [ have never given an opinion as to the probable actions of an 
educated individual, and indeed have uniformly deelined examining heads 
among ıny friends, even when pressed to do so. But | have, on varlous oc- 
casions, been influenced by my private observations of developement, and 
van most conscientiously say that I have constantly seen more and more 
reason to trust, with confidence, to such observations. My abstaining frorm 
any public practice of Phrenology ought not, therefore, to lessen the weight 
of my lestimony. 

The organs of some faculties and propensities are much more easily re- 
cognised externally than those of others; and when they are strongly mark- 
ed, no phrenologist (l would say no one who has ever attended to the sub- 
ject, although no adept) can possibly be mistaken in drawing useful eonelu- 
sions. In the case of convicts ordered for transportation, for example, he 
could undoubtedly point out the probably treacherous and the probably mis- 
chievous; so that, during the voyage, these might be more strietly guard- 
ed, and separated as much as possible from those who were likely to prove 
conscientious and benevolent; and, on arrıval at their place of destination, 
that the former might be kept at work under public surveillance, and only the 
latter hired out to settlers. 

To show that I ousht not to be entirely unqualified for giving an opinion, 
your lordship will excuse me for mentioning that in my youth I studied for 
three years with a viewto the medical profession; that | attended especially 
to Anatomy, and saw the human brain dissected by Monro secundus, and de- 
veloped by Spurzheim, (for the latter scarcely used the scalpel;) that I have 
for upward of twenty years been Secretary to the Wernerian Natural His- 
tory Society ; and that I have, all my life, been attached to the study of na- 
tural history. 

l am, my lord, your lordship’s very obedient servant, PAT. NEILL. 


XXVl. From Dr. Joun ErLiotson, F.R.S., President of the Royal Me- 
dical and Chirurgical, and of the London Phrenological Societies; Pro- 
fessor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine, 
and Dean of Faculty, in the University of London; Senior Physician of 
the North London Hospital; Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, formerly Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, and President of 
the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, &c., &e., &e. 


CoNnDUIT-STREET, LONDON, 
To the Right Hon. LorD GLENELG. April Tth, 1836. 

DR. ELLioTsonN presents his compliments to Lord Glenelg, and begs to say 
that, at the desire of Sir George Mackenzie, he takes the liberty of commu 
nicating to his lordship his thorough conviction of the truth of Phreaolo 
gy. He has not passed a day for the last twenty years, without bestowing 
at least some thought upon it; and the vast number of facts which he has 
witnessed, without any certain exception as to any of the chief points, con- 
vince hiın that it is as real a science as Astronomy or Chemistry. Nor does he 
know any branch of science more important, as it is interwoven with morals, 
religıon, government, education, and, in short, with everything that regards 
human or brute nature. 





XXVI. From Dr. Joun Scott, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 


To Sır GEoRSE MACKENZIE, Bart. EDINBUGRH, 
31 NoRTHUMBERLAND-STREET, 
DEAR Sır GEORGE, 10th Aprıl, 1836. 


Having been informed by Mr. Combe of the nature of your correspon 
dence with Lord Glenelg, relative to the proposed experiment as to a num- 
ber of eonvicts to be sent to New South Wales, I have much satisfaction 
in stating my convietion of the very important advantages to be derived from 
it, in showing the practical usefulness of the science of Phrenology ; of the 
truth of which I have been fuliy satisfied, from the period in which I studied 
it under Dr. Spurzheim in Parıs, fifteen years since, 

With sincere hopes that Lord Glenelg may be inluced to accede to your 
benevolent wishes, I remain your obedient servant, JOHN SCOTT, M.D. 

42* 
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XXVIII. From Joseru VımonT, M.D., of the Faculty of Paris, Honorary 
Bonn = the Phrenological Societies of Paris, London, Edinburgh, 
oston, &e. 


To the Right Hon. Lorn GLENELG, 
Secretary for the Colonies. 

My Loro, Parıs, 30th March, 1836. 

Sir @. S. Mackenzie, Bart., in applying to your lordship for permission te 
examine the heads of a number of convicts, in order to appreciate their men 
tal faculties, might have dispensed with having recourse to the testimony of 
foreign physiologists. In the ease proposed by the honourable baronet, the 
experiment cannot fail of being crowned with success, if made (as | do not 
doubt it will be) by phrenologists deeply versed in the theory and practice 
of Phrenology. 'T'he observations made by the founder of the science, Dr. 
Gall, in the prisons of Berlin and Spandau, those which have been repeated 
in allthe eivilized world, to which I may add those which I have made in 
three of the principal prisons of France, viz., Caen in Normandy, Bic£tre 
near Paris, and Melun twelve leagues from Paris, have convinced me that 
it is not only possible to appreciate the relatıon existing between the volume 
of the head and the energy of the mental faculies, but that one may still, by 
their examination, be able to establish among the convicts several classes, 
the discrimination of which would be very advantageous to society and for 
the convicts themselves. T’he work of Dr. Gall, the Phrenological Journal 
of Edinburgh, the large work which I have lately published, finally, the 
phrenological museums, abound with incontestible facts proving that the 
mental faculties of men may be appreciated in a healthy state by the exami- 
nation of their heads. T'o deny the truth of those facts, is to put in doubt 
the existence of the best established phenomena. 

I have, my iord, the honour to be your humble servant, 


J. VIMONT. 





XXIX. From Dr.WıLLIaM GrEsorY, F.R.S.E., Fellow ofthe Royal College 
of Physieians of Edinburgh, Member, and formerly President, of the Royal 
Medical Society, Corresponding Member of the Societe de Pharmacie and 
of the Phrenological Society of Paris, and Secretary to the Phrenological 
Society of Edinburgh. 


To the Right Honourable 
LoRD GLENELSG, &c., &c., &c. 
My Lorp, EDINBURGH, 11ih April, 1836. 

Having been requested to state my opinion of the proposition made to your 
ıordship by Sır G. S. Mackenzie, Bart., in reference to a phrenological ex- 
amination of conviets about to be transported, with a view to their classifi- 
cation according to their natural dispositions, so as to avoid many inconve- 
niences to which their masters in the penal settlements are now liable, I beg 
to state to your lordship that, for some years past, [have studied the science 
of Phrenology, and have the firm convictien that, in the hands of properly quali- 
fied observers, this science affords the means of ascertaining with certainty 
the natural dispositions and talents of such individuals as possess healthy 
brains. : 

My conviction is founded on a careful study of the works of the most dis- 
tinguished phrenologists, confirmed by the repeated examination of several 
extensive collections, in which are deposited the heads of very numerous 
eriminals of all shades of character. I have also had very frequent opportu- 
nities of witnessing the facility and certainty with which character is discri- 
minated by practised phrenologists in the case of living persous. It would 
be superfluous to point out the advantage of such a power, especially in the 
case of convicts. 

Your lordship’s oflieial avocations have probably prevented you from de. 
voting your attention to the subject of Phrenology ; but I may be permitted 
to express my belief that your lordship could not examine it carefully without 
being satisfied of its importance to mankind, as being the only consistent 
and practical philosophy of mind yet offered to the world. 

And when those who have carefully studied Phrenology, and become con 
vinced of its truth, offer, as Sir G. S. Mackenzie has done, to put it to a 
practical test, which may be highly advantageous, and cannot possibly be 
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aurtful, it is the duty of your lordstip, and of all those who have it in their 
power to authorize the experiment, not to pass by or neglect a proposition #0 
Important, merely for want of that faith in the truth of Phrenology whieh no 
pne can reasonably expert to possess, unless he have made himselfaequainted 
with the science, and the evidence on which it is supported. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient servant, 


WILLIAM GREGORY. 





XXX Fkıom Dr. Roßert Hunter, Professor of Anatomy, &c., ın the An- 
dersonian University, Glasgow. 


. To the Right Hon. Lorp GLENELe. 


My Lorp, Grascow, 11th April, 1836. 
At the request of Mr. Combe, I have taken the liberty of addressing your 
lordship on the subject of Phrenology. For more than thirteen years | have 
paid some attention to the subject, and I beg to state, that the more deeply I 
Investigate it, the ınore [ am convinced in the truth of the science. ] have 
examined it in connexion with the anatomy of the brain, and find it beauti- 
fully to harmonize. I have tested the truth of it on numerous individuals, 
whose characters it unfolded with accuracy and preeision. For the last ten 
years | have taught Phrenology publiely in connexion with Anatomy and 
Physiology, and have no hesitation in stating that, in my opinion, it is a sci- 
ence founded on truth, and capable of being applied to many practical and 
useful purposes. 
* I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s very obedient servant, 


ROBERT HUNTER, M.D. 


XXXI. From Rogert MacnısH, Esq., Member of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow, and Author of “ The Philosophy of Sleep,” &c, 


To the Right Hon. Lorp GLENELG. 


My Loro, Grassow, 11th April, 1836. 

Having been applied to by Sir George Mackenzie, to state my opinion with 
respect to the possibility of detecting the characters of conviets by an exami- 
nation of their heads on phrenological prineiples, I have no hesitation in 
Jeclaring my perfect conviction that, in very many cases, the dispositions of 
these individuals may, by such a process, be discriminated with remarkable 
accuracy. 

The form of head possessed by all dangerous and inveterate criminals is pe 
euliar. There is an enormous mass of brain behind the ear, and a compara- 
tivelysmall portion in the frontal and coronal regions. Such a conformation 
always characterizes the worst class of malefactors; and wherever it existg 
we find an excessive tendency to crime. This fact I have had ample oppor 
tunities of verifying; and, indeed, no person who cormpares criminal heads 
with those of persons whose natural dispositions are toward virtue, can en- 
tertain the slightest doubt upon the subject. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient servant, 


R. MACNISH. 
XXXII. From Rıcuarp PooLe, M.D., Fellow and Joint Librarian of the 
Royal College of Physi ians of Edinburgh ; Author of various Articles in 
Periodıcal Journals anc the Encyclopzdia Edinensis—as Language, Phi- 
lology, Mathematics, Mind, Philosophy, and Education, the last of which has 
been republished separately. 
EDINBURGH, 12th April, 1836. 
During several years, actively employed, I have found the principles ol 
Phrenology available in very important duties—more especially in the treat 
ment of Insanity, to which, as a professional man, my attention has been 
greatly directed; and I feel warranted, ty long study and observation, in 
maintaining the opınion, that itis practicab.e to distinguish individuals a 
naturally very low and dangerous characters from others who are naturally we 
constituted and disposed—by examining and comparing their heads during 
life, according to the principles of Phrenology. 
RICH». POOLE. 
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XXXII. From CHarLes MAcLAREn, Esq., Editor of the Scatsman. 


To the Right Honourahle LorD GLENELG, 
Secretary for the Colonies, &e. EDINBURGH, 91h Aprıl, 1836 

In reference to a correspondence between your lordship and Sir George 
Mackenzie, on the propriety of subjecting convicts to a phrenological exami- 
nation, | beg leave to state, that lhave paid someattention to Phrenology during 
the last seven years—that I believe its principles to be substantially true, and 
am convinced that the natural dispositions are indicated by the form and 
size of the brain to such an extent as to render it quite possible, during life, 
to distinguish men of desperate and dangerous tendencies from those of good 
dispositions. 

Perhaps I may be allowed. to add, that my first impressions in favour of 
Phrenology were produced by the explanation which its doctrines afford of 
the phenomena of mind, and the relations of man to the external world—an 
explanation more clear, consistent, and satisfactory, in my opinion, than can 
be derived froın any system of philosophy now taught in this country. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient servant, 

CHARLES MACLAREN, 
Editor of tne Scstsman Newspaper. 
AXXIV. From WırLıam WıLpsmitä, Esq., Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London, and of ıhe Couneil of the Leeds Philosophieal and 
Literary Societv ; and Author of “ An Inquiry concerning the relative 
Connexion which subsists between the Mind and the Brain.” 


l’o the Right Honourabie LorD GLENELG. 

My Lorp, 2 LEenps, April 16th, 1836. 

Having been informed that Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart., has made propo- 
sals for applying the tests afforded by Phrenology for the discrimination of in- 
dividual character in convicts subject to transportation, with a view to their 
better classification, | beg most sincerely to add my humble testimony in ap- 
proval of the plan suggested, with the confident assurance that the result 
will prove highly valuable to the parties most interested, and prove to the 
entire satisfaction of any who may doubt it, the practical application of Phre- 
nology to the common affairs of life. Nothing, I am convinced, can be 
easier than the discrimination of the natural!y and the casually vicious bx 
the aid of Phrenology ; and, in the case in question, I doubt not of its com 
plete success if a trial be permitted. } 


| have the honour to remain, your lordship’s most obedient servant, 
We. WILDSMITH. 





XXXV. From Mr. WıLLIam BREBNER, Governor of the County and City 
Bridewell, Glasgow. 
To GEoRGE CoMBE, Esg. 
CounTY AND CITY BRIDEWELL. 
DEAR SIR, Glasgow, 18th April, 1836. 

About two thousand persons pass through this establishment yearly, and I 
have had the charge for upward of twenty-five years During that period, 
and long before | heard anything of Phrenology, | was often struck with he 
extraordinary shape of the heads of most of the eriminals. When Dr. Spurz- 
heim visited this city I attended his lectures ; and although I do not yet pre- 
tend to have anything like phrenological knowledge, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that the most notoriously bad characters have a conformation of head 
very different from those of the common run of mankind. 

l may be allowed to add, that Dr. Spurzheim, yourself, and many others, 
professing and believing in the science, who have visited this prison, have 
described the character, and told the leading propensities of the inmates, in 
a very remarkable manner. Il am, &c., 


WILLIAM BREBNER, Governor. 


XXXVI From H. A. GALBRAITH, Esq., Surgeon to ihe Glasgow Royal Lu 
natic Asylum. 
GrasGow RovaL LUNATIC AsYLUM, 
My DeAR Sır, j 19th April, 1836. 
Situated as lam in the midst ofa wide field for observation, more particularly 


E 


PR 
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in regard to disordered mental manifestations, I have been for several years 
past led to compare these with the phrenological developement of the indivi- 
duals in whom they appeared ; and from the result of numerous and w 3ll- 
marked instances, which have not only been known to me during a state of 
morbid activity, but from authentie accounts of the previous mental indic# 
tions, I have not the least hesitetion in declaring my firm belief in the general 
doctrines of Phrenology. 

[t gives me much pleasure on this occasion, and is but an act of justice, to 
ıdd, that, when Dr. Spurzheim was in this city some years ago, he visited this 
institution, and examined several of the most remarkable heads of the then 
inmates ; and, had i been more careless and skeptical than I really was, the 
»orrectness and facility with which his inductions were made from cerel:ral 
developement must have arrested my attention, and convinced me of the 
reality of the science he professed. It is also no small eonfirmation of the 
doctrine as wellas proof of its utility, that exaetl» the same conelusions were 
drawn froın tlie same heads, when submitte«l to yon a few days ago at your 
visit here. litherefore caa be no chance or randoın opinion, but one evidently 
founded on a common prizeiple, that enables the experienced phrenologist, 
at the distance of years, not only correctly to delireate the character and con- 
duct ofindividuals, but strietiy to coineide with that formerly given. Although 
I have as yet no pretension to the name of an experienced phrenologist, yet 
be assured my faith in the verity of Phrenology is such as to induce me to 
eultivate it with more care than I have hitherto done, and it will be no small 
gratification if Ican add with benefit to those under my charge. I am, my 
dear sir, yours very faithfully, H. A. GALBRAITH. 


GEORGE ÜoMBE, Esq. 





XXXVII From GEoRGE SALMOND, Esq., Procurator-Fiscal of Lanarkshire , 
Wauter Moır, Esq., Sheriff Substitute of Lanarkshire; and Mr. D. 
M‘CorL, Gevernor of Glasgow Jail. 


To GEORGE ÜoMBE£, Esq. 
SHERIFF’S CHAMBERS, 

DeEAR Sır, GLascow, 22d April, 1836. 

A few days ago Sheriff Moir having told me of your intention to examine 
phrenologically some of the criminals in Glasgow jail, I expressed a wish to 
be present, in order that I might have a practical test of the system, and as- 
certain whether your inferences of character should accord with what was pri- 
vately and oflicially known of them by myself; and Mr. Moir having Kkindly 
honoured me with an introduction to you, I had the gratification of attending 
your examination of a number of these persons, and of hearing with sincere 
interest the accurate conclusions you arrived at on each of them. 

Never before having witnessed any such operation, and expecting that, after 
atedious process of examination, taking notes, and comparing and calculating 
results, something ofan oracular generality of character should be announced, 
I was very much pleased to observe that, while your examination of each did 
not average a minute, you instant!y, and without hesitation, stated the cha 
racter, not generally, but with specialties of feelings and propensities, sur 
prisingly justified by what I knew of them ; and being aware that you had 
no access to them, nor means of krowing them previously, asthey were taken 
at the moment promiscuously from numbers of the other criminals, I was at 
once led toa conviction of the truth of the science, and to see eminent advan- 
tages of such knowledge to society, and more immediately in regard to cri- 
minal jurisprudence and practice. 

Of the instances of your observation, suffer me to mention a few, which at 
the time occurred to me as peculiarly convincing. 

The first man you examined you pronounced “ a thief, reckless and dange- 
rous, who, far instanre, if under the influence of liquor, would not hesitate 
to murder or destroy all around him.” Now this fellow has for years travel- 
led about the country with a horse and cart, selling salt and trifling articles, 
and has acquired the character of a masterful thief, and just now stands in- 
dieted with a cruel assault on, and highway robbery of, a pcor labourer, of all 
his hard earnings last harvest. 

Annther, you observed, had “a fine intellect, and was likely io have been 
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guilty of swindling ;” and the accuracy of this observation on a paınter, who. 


indicted for falsehood, fraud, and wilful imposition, or swindling, ıs self-evident 

A third, whom you pronounced “a cunning, daring, and decided thief,” is 
an incorrigible thief, who for years has, in ıhe most concealed and adroit 
manner, headed a gang of housebreakers, and is at present indicted for high- 
way robbery, committed by his savagely knocking down with a heavy stob a 
poor man, who was almost killed on the spot. Private information leads me 
to understand that he has been party to another crime, of a nature equally, 
if not more, daring and cruel. 

A fourth you described tobe “a depraved and most dangerous man.” He 
is a crony of the rnan last noticed ; has long been a thief, and one of the most 
noted corpse-lifters while subjects were bought by ılıe medical schools ; and 
he ıs said to have been concerned with the man last mentioned in the atro- 
eious crime alluded to at the close of the observations as to him. 

A fifth, whom you judged to be “ a sly thief, who, with a meek and specious 
aspect, possessed daring even to eruelty,” is a fellow who is by trade a thief, 
adroit and cunning, and who has often attacked and escaped from the oflicers 
of justice. He lately stole, in broad daylight, on the streets of Glasgow, a 
handkerchief from a gentleman’s pocket, and ran off. Being promptly pursued, 
he, as a decoy, threw from him the napkin. Being after a race overtaken, he 
leaped into a dung-pit, whither the gentleman could not think of following him, 
but stood watching hım till the police he sent for arrived. On this the fellow, 
in the most fawning manner, craved syrapathy ; and finding this did not move 
the gentleman’s purpose, he suddenly sprung out, and, on being seized, made 
a desperate struggle, bit severely the gentleman’s hand, and, by his force and 
violence, might soon have got off had not the police arrived. 

The accuracy of your conclusions has deeply impressed me with the bene 
fit which would acerue to society from the application of such investigations 
toward the better elassification of criminals confined before and after trial, 
to the selection and treatment of convicts, and even to the more certain iden- 
tification of such criminals as might effect their escape from justice or con 
finement. 

With much regard, believe me to be, dear sir, yours most faithfully, 

GEO. SALMOND, 
Pror.-Fiscal of Lanarkshire. 


We were present on the occasion of Mr. C'ombe’s visit to the jail of Glas- 
gow, and testify to the perfect accuracy of Mr. Salmond’s representation of 
what happened. Mr. Combe’s inferences of the characters of such prisoners 
as he then examined were most accurate, and never could have been the result 


of chance. 
WALTER MOIR, 
Sheriff Subst. of Lanarkshire. 
D. M‘COLL, 
Governor of Glasgow Jail. 


XXXVIII. Account of Mr. Comsge’s Phrenological Examination of Heads of 
Crimina!s in the Jail of Neweastle-on-Tyne, October, 1835. Extracted 
from the Phrenological Journal, vol. ix., p. 524. 


On Wednesday, 28th October, Mr. Combe, accompanied by the following 
gentleman, visited the jail: viz., Dr. George Fife, assistant surgeon to the 
jail, (who is not a phrenologist;) Benjamin Sorsbie, Esq., alderman ; Dr. D. 
} White; Mr. T. M. Greenhow, surgeon ; Mr. John Baird, surgeon ; Mr. 
George Ü. Atkinson; Mr. Edward Richardson ; Mr. Thymas Richardson ; 
Mr. Wm. Hutton, and Captain Hooke. 

Mr. Combe ınentioned, that his chief object was to show to such of the gen 
tleımen present as had attended his lectures in Newcastle, the reality of the 
fact which he had frequently stated, that there is a marked difference between 
the developement ofthe brain in men of virtuous dispositions, and its develope 
ment in deeidedly vicious characters, such as criminals usually are ; and that 
the moral organs generally are larger, in proportion to the organs of the an.ma, 
propensities, in the former than in the latter: and he requested that a few 
striking cases of crime might be presented, and that the heads of the crimi 
nals should be compared with those of any of the gentlemen present indiseri 


minataly. 
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Tlis was done ; and Dr. Fife suggested that it would be farther desirable 
that Mr. Combe should write down his own remarks on the cases, before any 
account of them was given, while he himself should, at the other side of the 
table, write down an account of their characters according to his knowledge 
of them ; and that the two statements should then be compared. Mr. Combe 
agreed to this request; and the following individuals were examined: 

P. 8., aged about 20.—Mr. Combe wrote as follows: Anterior lobe well 
developed ; intellectual powersare considerable. 'T'he organ of Imitation is 
large, also Secretiveness ; Acquisitiveness is rather large. The most defec- 
tive organ is Conscientiousness. Benevolence and Veneratio« are large. 
The lower animal organs are not inordinate. My inference is, that this boy 
is not aceused of violence ; his dispositions are not ferocious, nor cruel, nor 
violent: he has a talent for deception, and a desire for property not regulated 
by justice. His desire may have appeared in swindling ortheft. It is most 
probable that he hasswindled : he hasthe combination which contributes to the 
talents of an actor.—.Dr. Fife's Remarks: A confirmed thief; he has been twice 
convicted of thefl. He has never shown brutality; but he has no sense of 
honesty. He has frequently atternpted to impose on Dr. Fife ; he has consi- 
derable talent ; he attended school, and is quick and apt ; he has a talent foı 
imitation. 

T. S., aged 18.— Mr. Combe wrote: Destructiveness is very large ; Com- 
bativeness, Secretiveness, and Acquisitiveness are large ; intellectual organs 
fairly developed ; Amativeness is large ; Conscientiousness rather moderate ; 
Benevolence is full, and Veneration rather large. This boy is considerably 
different from the last. He is more violent in his dispositions ; he has pro- 
bably been committed for assault connected with women. He has also large 
Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness, and may have stolen, although I thiuk 
this less probable. He has fair intelleetual talents, and is an improveable 
subjecet.—Dr. Fife's Remarks : Crime, rape * ***,. No striking features in 
his general character ; mild disposition ; has never shown actual vice. 

J. W., aged 73.—Mr. Combe's Observations: T’he coronal region is ve 
defective; Venerationand Firmness arethe best developed ; but all are deck 
cient. Cautiousness is enormously large ; the organ of Combativeness is 
eonsiderable, and Amativeness is large ; there are no other leading organs of 
the propensities inordinate in developement ; the intellect is very moderate. 
I would have expected to find this case in a lunatic asylum rather than in a 
jail; and | cannot fix upon any particular feature of crime. His moral dis- 
positions generally are very defective; but he has much caution. Except 
in connexion with his Amativeness and Combativeness, l cannot specify the 
precise crime of which he has been convicted. “Great deficiency in the moral 
organs is the chafacteristic feature, which leaves the lower propensities to 
act without control.—Dr. Fife's Remarks : A thief ; void of every principle of 
honesty ; obstinate; insolent ; ungrateful for any kindness. In short, one of 
the most depraved characters with which I have been acquainted.— Note by 
Mr Combe: I have long maintained, that where the moral organs are ex 
tremely deficient, asinthis case, the individual is a moral lunatie, and ought to 
be treated as such. Individuals in whom one organ is so large as Cautious 
ness is in this old man, and in whom the regulating organs of the moral senti- 
ments are so deficient, are liable to fall into insanity, ifstrongly excited, owing 
to the disproportion in the cerebral organs. It is common to meet with such 
cases in lunatic asylums ; andas the criminal law has gone on punishing this 
individual during a long life, (for he has been twice transported,) and met 
witlı no success in reclaiming him, but left him in jail, under sentence for theft 
at seventy years of age, | consider these facts a strong confirmation of my 
opinion that he ought to have been treated as a moral patient from the first. 
XXXIX. From Dr. Jonn MackınTosH, Surgeon to the Ordnance Depart 

ment in North Britain ; Lecturer on the Prineiples of Pathology and Prac 

tice of Physic; Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh 

Member of the Medico-Chirurgical and Wernerian Natural History Socie 

ties of Edinburgh, Montreal, Heidelberg, and Brussels. 


To GEuRGE Comsge, Esq. 
Mv DEAR Sır, EDINBURGH, 27th April, 1836. 
In reply to your letter of the L6th March, requesting me to state whether ta 


* The particular observations are not proper for publication. 
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natural «ispositions are indicated by the size and form of the brain, so as ie 
render it possible, during life, to distinguish men of desperate and dangerous 
tendencies from those of good dispositions, I have much pleasure in being 
able to offer ıny unqualified testimony as to the fact. 

I was formerly not only an unbeliever in Phrenology, but a determined 
scoffer, and my conversion was slowiy produced by tlıe oceurrence of indivi- 
dual cases that were accidentally brought before me ; and I would now risk all 
I possess upon the general results drawn from the examination of the heads of 
one hundred convicts, by qualified persons I could riame. 

It would be well for society in the countries to which convicts are sent, if 
the plan proposed by Sir George Mackenzie, to the Right Honourable Lord 
Glenelg, were adopted. If any expense be occasioned by the investigation, I 
shall wıllingly contribute a share, because the interests of science will be ad- 
vanced, and a great service will be rendered to the unfortunate convicts | 
themselves. | 

I may add, that a great revolution has taken place within these few years, | 
not only in this country, but also on the continent, in favour of phrenological | 


ei 


doetrines ; the number of opponents has diminished, and the diseiples have 
increasedin a remarkable manner ; so much so, that in Paris there ıs scarce- 
ly an illustrious name connected with Medicine, or any of the sciences, that 
is not found enrolled in the list of Members of the Phrenological Society. 
You may make whatever use you please of this letter; and with much re- 
spect toward you, for the great share you have had in advancing our know- 
ledge of the true science of mind, and placing it ona wider and more substan- 
tial basis, 
l am, my dear sir, yours very faithfully, 
JOHN MACKINTOSH, M.D. 





XL. Certificate from Henry MarsH, Esq., M.D., M.I.R.A., one of the Phy-. 
sicians to Steven’s Hospital, Consulting Physician to the Dublin General 
Hospital, St. Vincent’s Hospital, and the Institution for the Diseases of 
Children; RoßBErT Harkıson, Esq., M.D., M.R.l.A., Professor of Anato . 
my and Physiology, Royal College of Surgeens in Ireland ; RıcharD Ton 
son Evanson, Esq., M.D., M.R.l.A., Professor of the Practice of Physic, 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland ; JAmEs ARMSTRONG, D.D., M.R.l.A.; 
Francıs WHıTe, ksgq., President of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland ; W. F. MontGoMmErY, Esq., M.D., Professor of Midwifery to the 
Kıng and Queen’s Oollege of Physicians in Ireland ; Wm. W. CAMPBELL, 
Esqy., M.R.l.A., Demonstrator of Anatomy to the College of Surgeons in 
Ireland, Resident Assistant Physician to the Dublin Lying-in Hospital ; 
ANDREw Bourne, Esq., Barrister; THomas EpwarD BEATTY, Esg., 
M.D., late Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Royal College of Surgeons 
in Ireland ; ArrHur EpwArD GAYER, Esq., LL.D., Barrister; Anprew 
CarmıcHaEL, Esq., M.R.l.A.; Jous Houston., Esq., M.D., Curator of 
the Museum, Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Surgeon to the City 
Dublin Hospital, Surgeon to the Charter Schools of Ireland, and to the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution for Ireland; H. MaunseLL, Esq., M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery to the Y al College of Surgeons in Ireland, and Mem- 
ber of the Medical Society of Leipzie. 

DugLin, March 25th, 1836. 


We, the undersigned, declare our belief, from what we know or have seen 
of the science of Phrenoloey, “that the natural dispositions are indicated by 
the size and form of the brain to such an extent as to render it quite possi- 
ble, during life, to distinguish men of desperate tendencies from those of good 
dispositions; and we feel no hesitation in recommending, that trial should be 
made of the experiment proposed by Sir George Mackenzie, to prove the 
possibility of thıs application of Phrenology. 

We conceive that, In affording this opportunity for putting publicly tothe test 
the degree of accuracy to which Phrenology has been brought, as a scientific 
method of deterinining character, and so diseriminating between the natural 
dispositions of criminals, the secretary for the colonies will but act the part 
an enlightened statesman, willing to keep pace with the advance of kn»w- 
ledgs, to do justice to science, and aford the government opportunity ivg 
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availir., itself of all aid to be derived from the lights of ph Ioaanaz; ın fulfil 


lingthe ardvous and responsible duties connected with erimina legislation. 
HENRY MARSH. ANDREW BOURNE. 
ROBERT HARRISON. THOMAS EDWn. BEATTY. 
RICHARD TONSON EVANSON. ARTHUR EDWn. GAYER. 
JAMES. ARMSTRONG. ANDREW CARMICHAEL. 
FRANCIS WHITE. JOHN HOUSTON. 

W. F. MONTSOMERY. H. MAUNSELL. 


Wm. W. CAMPBELL. 


XLl. From h.s grace the ArcuBısHoP of Duguın. 


I am fully convinced that the proposed phrenological experiment of Sir G. 
Mackenzie, Bart., is amply entitled to a fair trial. 





Rn». DUBLIN. 





LII. From the Provosr of TRınıTy CoLLEGE, 


Provosrt House, April 18th, 1836. 
i am decidedly of opinion that the experiment proposed by Sir Geo. Mac- 
kenzie should be made, especially when I consider that it can be made without 


difliculty or expense. 
BAR. LLOYD, Provost T.C.D. 





XLII. From H. Lrovp, Esq., F.T.C.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Dublin. 
TRINITY CoLLEGE, April Sth, 1836. 
Havıng seen a m. signed by Mr. Combe, relating to a phrenological ex- 
periment proposed by Sir George Mackenzie, [am of opinion that such expe- 
riment is deserving of a trial. H. LLOYD. 





XLIV. From Mountirort LonGrieuo. Esq., F.T.C.D., Whayleaw, Profes- 
sor of Political. Bconomy. 


I have been informed of the experiment proposed by Sir G. Mackenzie, 
and am of opinion that very important results may be obtained, ıf the state 
will, in that manner, lend its assistance to make the science of Phrenology 
available for purposes of public utility. I am altogether unacquainted with 
the details of phrenological practice ; but, from what I have read upon the 
subjeet, | am convinced that the science is founded on true principles, and 
that to the writers on Phrenology we owe much of the light that has been 
thrown upon the philosophy of the human mind. Their metaphysics appear 
to me in general correct, with as small a proportion of error as could be ex- 
pected on works written upon a subject ieh has not yet been made a branch 
of publie education, nor converted Into a source of profit to individuals. 


MOUNTIFORT LONGFIELD. 





XLV. From PsıLıPp CRAmPTon, Esg., Surgeon-General, Dublin. 
Dustin, April 12th, 1836. 
I am of opinion that the experiment proposed by Sir Geo. Mackenzie, with 
view to ascertain whether or not “ the natural dispositions are indicated by 
the form and size of the brain,” is worthy of a trial. 


PHILIP CRAMPTON. 





XLVI. From Ar. Jacog Esq., M.D., Professor of Anatomy, Royal College 
of Surgeons, Dublin. 
DusBLın, April 27th, 1836. 

I have not paid sufficient attention totke study of Phrenology to justify me 
in giving a decided opinion respecting its value, or the importance of its 
results ; but [ cannot hesitate to say, that such a case has been made out, (te 
prove “that the natural dispositions are indicated by the from and size of 
the brain to such an extent as to render it quite possible, during life, to dis 
tinguish men of desperate and dangerous tendencies from those of good dis 
position,”) as warrants the experiment proposed by Sir G. Mackenzie, 


AR. JACOB 
43 
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ABERNETHY, Mr., quoted on tbecon- 
Lexıon of the mind with the brain, 30. 

Absolute size of a cerebral organ no 
eriterion of the predominance of the 
faculty attached to it, 95. 

Abuses of the faculties, what, 350. 

Azsquisitiveness, organ of, its situa- 

tion, 165. History of its discovery, 
167. Large in thieves, 167. Its dis- 
ease, 172. 
a primitive propensity, 166. 
Not treated of by the metaphysicians 
generally, ib. Admitted by Lord 
Kaınes, ıb. Gives rıse to avarice, 
167. Not in itself base or sordid, 169. 
Its uses, ib. Its existence disputed 
by Mr. Owen, ib. Its effeets modi- 
fied by Self-Esteem, 170. Gives rise 
to a tendency to steal, 171. Mani- 
fested by the lower anımals, 173. Re- 
narks on, 480. 

Acrel, case of diseased Acquisitive- 
ness from, 172, 477. 

Actions, why they cannot be pre- 
dicted by the aid of Phrenology, 415. 

Activity of mind distinguished froın 
power, 98, 403. Influenced by tem- 
perament, 100, 35l. Combination of 
faculties favourable to, 100. 

Actors have large organs of Secre- 
tiveness and lmitation, 162, 261. 
Walks in which they are most succes- 
ful, dependent on the combination of 
their faculties, 262. Ideality neces- 
sary to tragie actors, 244. ü 

Adaptation of parts of the creation 
proves the existence of God, 348. 
Adaptation of the external world to 
the ıintelleetual faculties of man, 349. 

Addison, nature of his genius, 402. 

Adhesiveness, one of the propensi- 
ties, 130. Situation and discovery of 
its organ, ib. Its effects on the cha- 
racter, ib. Generally stronger in wo- 
men than in men, 131. Distinguish- 
alle from Benevolence, 132. Gives 
rise tosociety, ib. Very strong in the 
dos and other animals, ib. Its disease, 
ib. Its natural language, 133. Re- 
marks on, 479. 

Adınıration, love of, 189. 

Affeetions, 477. 

Affeetive faculties, 105 Modes of 
their action, 350. Are not the excelu- 
sive sources of emotions, 478. 

Africans, character of the, 421. 
Their superstition, 434. Their sen- 
fiment of truth weak, 224. 

Aikin, Dr., on love of life, 156. 

Ainslie, Sir Whitelaw, case of a 





large organ of Number reported b' 
304. h 

Akenside’s description of the senti 
ment of Wonder, 235. 

Albert the Great, his division »f the 
head into regions, 40. 

Alderson, Dr., of Hull, his cases of 
spectral illusion, 358. 

Alexander, Dr. Disney, his testi 
mony in favour of Phrenology, 492. 

Alexander VI., Pope, his head, 181, 
215, 406. 

Algebra, talent for, 304. 

Alimentiveness, or organ of the ap- 
petite for food, 15l. Views entertain- 
ed respecting it, by Dr. Hoppe, ib., 
Dr. Crook, 153, and Dr. Spurzheim, 
ib. Casesof its disease, 154. Views 
of MM. Ombros and Theodore Pen- 
telithe, 155. Appears to be the seat 
of hunger and thirst, 155, 272, 479. 
Its comparative developement ın the 
French, Germans, and Spaniards, 442. 

Allan, Mr. Thomas, mineralogist 
his large organ of Form, 282. 

Allesorical style, 336. 

Almsgiving not the only manifesta- 
tion of Benevolence, 202. 

Amativeness, 107, 479. History & 
the discovery ofits organ, 108. Gives 
rise to the sexual feeling, ib. Its in- 
fluence in society, 110. Its abuses, 
111. Its effects in combination, 406. 

American Indiars, their Secretive- 
ness, Love of Approbation, and Firm- 
ness large, 164, 190, 216. T'heir sense 
oftruth weak, 224. Their unimprove- 
able nature, 421, 430. Character and 
skulls of the North American Indians, 
429. Engraving ofthe skull of one, ib 

Analogies, perception of, 335. 

Anatomists, objection that they uni- 
versally disbelieve Phrenology an 
swered, 454. 

Anatomy does not reveal vital fune- 
tions of organs dissected, 56. Anato- 
my of the brain, 72; of the skull, 79. 
Anatomical researches of Dr. Gall, 62, 
451. 

Angelo, Michael, hislarge Construc- 
tiveness, &c., 177, 341. Engraving 
of his head, 277. 

Anger, a manifestation of Destruc 
tiveness, 146, 

Animal magnetism, 371. 

An'mals, the lower, brains of, 42 
47, 97. Relation between their intel 
ligence, and the depth and number of 
tlıeir cerebral cenvolutions, 77. Ac 
curate comparison of their brains car 
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.e made only between those of ani- 
ma's of the same species, 42, 96, 321. 
Their Philoprogenitiveness, 118; Con- 
centrativeness, 128; Adhusiveness, 
132; Combativeness, 133; Destruc- 
tiveness, 150; Secretiveness, 165; 
Acquisitiveness, 173; Constructive- 
ness, 177, 180; Self-Esteem, 187; 
Love of Approbation, 194; Cautious- 
ness, 198; Benevolence, 205; Imita- 
tion, 263; Form, 281; Locality, 302 ; 
Number, 306 ; Time, 315 ; Tune, 321; 
Language, 332; Their capabilıty of 
being tamed and taught, on what 
dependent, 312. Do they possess 
Comparison and Causality ? 341, 342, 
nule. 

Anticipation, why generally more 
delightfui than actual enjoyment, 389. 
Antiquarianism, tendency to, 212 

Apathy, whence arising, 388. 
Apparitions, perception of, 230, 237, 
358. 


Appetite for Food, organ of, 151. 
See Alimentiveness. 

Approbation, Love of, 189. 
Love of Approbation. 

Arachnoid tunie of the brain, 79. 

Archery and quoits, talent for play- 
ing at, 286, 302. 

Architectural talent, 310. 

Aristotle, different reception of his 
philosophy at different times, 28. His 
assignment of the faculties to different 
parts of the brain, 40, 58, His doc- 
trıne concerning the senses, 269. 

Arithmetie, the chief sphere of the 
faculty of Number, 304. 

Arnott, Dr. Neil, on the connexion 
between mind and body, 31. On the 
error of persisting in the cultivation 
of defective musical talent, 321. 

Arrangement, love of, 306. 

Artists have large organs of Secre- 
tiveness, 162; Constructiveness. 174, 
et seq.; and Imitation, 262. Indivi- 
duality, Form, and Size useful to, 280, 
231, 285. Effect of temperament on, 
393. Influence of the reflective facul- 
ties on their productions, 408. 

Ashantees, their character, 434. 

Asiaties have generally large Vene- 
ration, 212. Inferior to Europeans, 
421. 

Assoeiation, analysis of, 380. As- 
sociation of names with shapes and 
colours, 278, 292 ; and of colours with 
musical notes, 316. The emotion of 
Beauty erroneously supposed by Lord 
Jeffrey to depend on association, 247, 
233, 293. Association of words and 
ideas, 322. 

Astronomers, eminent, their Loca- 
lity large, 300. 

Atheists, their Causalisy generally 


See 
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deficient, 348. Answers to some of 
their arguments, ib. 

Attachment, 130. 

Attention, analysis of, 380. 

Augustus Cz#sar, Self-Esteem large 
in the busts of, 185. 

Authority, love of, 185. 

Avarice, 164. 

Awe, religious, produced by Vene- 
ration, 213. 


Bacon, Lord, on latent propensity, 
99. On eunning, 163. On the innate- 
ness of Benevolence in man, 207. His 
style imbued with Ideality, 248. On 
the faculties of perceiving resemblance 
and difference, 252. Onthe difference 
of the powers of mathematical and 
logical reasoning 301. His Causality 
large, 345. His want of morality, 375. 
His large head, 400. 

Bailly, Dr.,on Dr. Gall’s anatomical 
researches, 451. 

Barclay, Dr. John, objections of his 
to Phrenology, 449, 459. His theory 
that the mind fashions the organs, ib. 

Barlow, Dr., his testimony in favour 
of Phrenology, 487. 

Barristers, Combativeness useful 
to, 136. 

Bashfulness, cause of, 407. 

Bayle, Peter, his love of opposition, 
37: 

Beauty, emotion of, its origin, 242. 
Mr. Dugald Stewart on, 245. Dr. 
Thomas Brown on, 246. Lord Jeffrey 
on, 247, 283, 293. Standard of taste 
399. 

Beavers, Acquisitiveness and Con- 
structiveness of, 173, 174, 180. Whe- 
ther they possess Causality, 342, note. 

Bees, Acquisitiveness and Con- 
structiveness of, 173, 177. 

Bell, Sir Charles, his discoveries of 
the funetions of the spinal marrow and 
nerves, 64. On the duplieity of the 
brain, 73, 76. Admits that the shape 
of the skull is determined by that of 
the brain, 81. Hisobjections to Phre- 
nology, 81,451. 

Bellingham, John, murderer, 142 
188, 199, 202. His style, 324. 

Benevolence, organ of, its situatie.n, 
200. History of its discovery, ib. 
Deficient in the heads of deliberate 
murderers, 202. Supposed by Dr. 
Gall to be the organ of Justice, 204. 
Its effects on the lower animals, 205. 
How to be observed inthem, 206. Its 
disease, 207. 
one ofthe superior sentiments, 
its effeets on the character, 201. Dif- 
ference between its manifestations 
and those of Love of Approbation, 191 
201. Instances of its great develope 
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ment, 201. How it ought to be exerted 
in society, 202. Effects of its defi- 
eıency, ib. Its abuses, 203. Its ex- 
ıstence not inconsistent with that of 
Destructiveness, ib. Oughttobe cul- 
tivated in education, 207. Its exis- 
tence generally adınitted by metaphy- 
sıclans, 207, 208. Laws of its action, 
208. Its effeets ın combination, 406, 
407. Is a propensity as well as a 
entiment, 479. 

Bennelong, a New Hollander, 428, 
‚Berkeley, Bishop, his theory of 
vision, 274. His ıdeas on the evi- 
dence of existence of the material 
world, 347. 

Bewick, Mr. Thomas, his large 
organ of Form, 282. 

Bidder, Mr. George, mental caleu- 
lator, 300, 304. 

Bilious temperament, how distin- 
guishable, 48. Its effects, ib. 

Birds, carnivorous, have large organs 
of Destructiveness, 151. 

—— migration of, 303. 
singing, skulls of, 321. 

Blair, Lord President, his Construc- 
tiveness large, 180. 

Blanchard’s mind enfeebled by an 
injury of the head, 476 

Blind men, case of one couched by 
Cheselden, 275. !’he organ of Co- 
louring generally small in persons born 
blind, 276, 297. Whether they can 
distinguish colours by touch, 298. 
See apparitions, 363. 

Blood eirculated in the brain, 78, 
319, note. 

Blumenbach on the connexion of 
the mind with the brain, 30. On smell, 
44. 

Bonaparte’s head large, 47, 400. 
His description of the characters of 
Ney and Murat, 136, 400. Intonation 
of his voice when angry, 159. His 
Secretiveness, ib. His Self-Esteem, 
186. Was unable to understand in- 
tegrity of character, 222. His generals, 
400. His description of the French 
character, 440. 

Bonnet taught that the brain is an 
assemblage of organs, 39. 

Booth, murderer, 143. 

Boshuans, sone account ofthe, 433. 

Botany, study of, 280, 350. Memory 
of botanists, 372. 

Bouillaud’s investigations into the 
pathology of the organ of Language, 
330. 

Brian, demonstrated to be the organ 
ofthe mind, 30-36, 476. Circulation of 
blood in its vessels increased by men- 
tal excitement, 33. Arguments tend- 
ing to prove that it is a congeries of 
organs, 36-39, 396, 469. This doc- 
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trine held by several eminent physio- 
logists, 39. Partial injuries of, 39, 
459, et seg. Influence of size of, 45, 
Small in children and idiots, 45, 432, 
Large in men of powerful minds, 46, 
400. Functions of, not discoverable 
by dissection, 56. Recent state of its 
anatomy, 59. Its anatomy, 72. En- 
gravings of, 73, 74, 75. Duplieity of 
its parts, 73. Resultof that duplieity 
in cases of injuries of the brain, 464. 
Its weight and consistence at different 
ages, 75. What are the functions of 
the eineritious and medullary sub- 
stances ? 76. Its form varies more in 
the human species than in any other, 
78. Destitute of sensibility, ib. Its 
integuments, 79. Its figure during life 
discoverable by observation,81. Func- 
tions of some of its parts still unknown, 
82, 449. Brains ofthe same absolute 
size may indicate very different ta 

lents, 95. Texture of the brain finer 
in some individuals than in others, 97. 
Retentiveness of memory supposed to 
be affected by its quality, 226, 367, 
373. Its different parts distinguish- 
able, 450. Answer to the objection 
that its parts may be injured without 
affeeting the mind, 450, 460. These 
functions not discoverable by mutila- 
tions, 471. Cases of change of cha- 
racter in consequence of injury of the 
brain, 476. 

Brazil Indians, account of their cha- 
racter and brains, 432. 

Brewster, Sir David, his organ of 
Weisht large, 286. 

Brigham, Dr. Amariah, case of in- 
jury of the head quoted from, 32. 

Bright’s account of the devotion of 
the inhabitants of Vienna, 209. 

Brougham, Lord, his doctrine that 
mind is independent of matter com- 
bated, 35. 

Brown, Dr. Thomas, on the connex- 
ion of mind with body, 35. On latent 
propensity, 98. On resentment, 134. 
On love of life, 156. His style cha- 
racterized by Secretiveness, 162. His 
views of desire of wealth, 164. Eu 
logy of his character, intelleet, and 
philosophy, 227, note. 

Browne, Mr. W. A. F., references 
to essays by, 215, 237, 332.. On de- 
rangement of Language, 331. His 
testimony in favour of Phrenology, 494. 

Brunel, engineer, his large organs 


of Constructiveness, Weight, and 
Causality, 176, 237, 346. 
Burke’s eloquence, 324, note. His 


Comparison and Causality large, 336, 
345. 

Burton’s division of the brain inte 
organs, 40, 
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Business, talent for, 311. 
Bust, phrenological, 84. Its uses, 


Busts, ancient, 346. 

Byron’s poems strongly manifest 
Destructiveness, 145. On passion 
and poetry, 387. Bad taste displayed 
n some passages of his Don Juan, 396. 


Cabinet-makers, skilful, have large 
Uo»nstructiveness, 177. 

Caffres, scme account of the, 432. 

Caligula, character of, 147. His 
Benevolence small, 203. 

Callipers, use of, 94. 

Camper’s facial angle described ; 
its fallacy, 58. 

Caribs, 115, 137, 143, 304, 337, 345. 
Account of their heads and character, 
425. - 

Carmichael, Mr. Andrew, his views, 
of the proximate cause of sleep, 365. 
Mr. Richard, his testimony in 
favour of Phrenology, 410. 

Carnivorous and gramnivorous ani- 
mals, difference between the brains 
of, 139. Destructiveness and Secre- 
tiveness of the former, 150, 163. 

Carrier-pigeons, 303. 

Catlholics, strongly manifest Vene- 
ration, 231. 

Caucasion, variety of the human 
species, 436. 

Causality, one of the reflective fa- 
eulties, 341. Analysis of, ib. Whe- 
ther possessed by the lower animals, 
343, note. Dr. Spurzheim on, 344. 
Effects of its strength and weakness 
on the character, ib., 346. Is a fountain 
of resources, 345. Its effects on the 
works of authors, ib. Its effects in 
produeing belief in Phrenology, 346. 
A source of abstractideas, ib. Gene- 
rally weak in atheists, 348. Leads 
us to infer the existence of God, 349. 
Its effect on artists, 408. 
organ of, history of its dis- 
covery,34l. Not large in the French, 
345. 

Cautiousness, a positive sentiment, 
and not the mere want ofcourage, 195. 
Effects of its extreme activity, 196. 
Seldom acts alone, 389. Its exeite- 
ment by sympathy, 391. Remarks on, 
176. 








organ of, its situatıon, 194 
Combined with large Destructiveness 
and deficient Hope, predisposes to 
suicide, 197, 228. 

Censoriousness, an abuse of Self- 
Esteem, 183. 

Cerebellum, size of, at different 
periods of life, 36, 108. Its anatomy, 
79. Is'the organ of Amativeness, 107. 
Experiments of Flourens and Magen- 
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die on the cerebella of tlie lower ani- 
mals, 109. Relation of its size to the 
tone of the voice, 319. 

Chalmers, Dr., his Ideality large, 
92. Fond of unusual words and ex- 
pressions, 234. His Weisht large, 
286. His Comparison large, 336. 
Sometimes sins agaınst taste, 398, 
His large head and powerful mind 
402. 

Change of character, rause of, 413. 
Cases where it was occasioned by in- 
juries of the head, 476. _ 

Character, by what formed, 420. 

ee St. Paul’s description of, 
201. 

Charleton, Dr., quoted, 100. 

Chaucer, engraving of his head, 
showing large Idealitv, 244. His Cau- 
sality large, 341. 

Chaymas, their diffieulty in compre- 
hending numeration, 305. 

Chesselden, case of a blind man 
couched by, 275. 

Chess players, eminent, their large 
Locality, 300. 

Chesterfield on laughter and wit, 
250. His recommendation of polite 
deceit, 397. 

Chevalley, a man who accurately 
estimated the lapse of time, case of, 
314. 

Chinese, their large Self-Esteem, 
186 ; Form, 281, and Colouring, 297. 

Christ’s cerebral developement, how 
represented by Raphael, 211. 

Christianity, the religion ofcivilized 
man, 430. 

Chronology, memory of, 305. 

Churchyards, respect for, produced 
by Veneration, 213. 

Cicero’s love of fame, 190. 

Cineritious substance of the brain, 
75. Supposed by some to be exclu- 
sively the organ of the mind, 76. 

Cingalese, skulls of, 88, 136, 143, 
144, 190, 194, 196, 199. 

Circumspection, 195. 

Clarke, the traveller, his organs of 
Weight and Locality large, 286. 

Clerks, choice of, by the aid of Phre 
nology, 418. 

Climate and soil, effect of, on tne 
characters ofnations, 422. 

Cobbett quoted on the signs of men- 
tal activity, 49. His Combativeness, 
136, and Self Esteem, 184. 

Colburn, Zhero, caleulating hoy, 
300, 305. 

Colouring, a perceptive faculty, 289, 
organ of, effects of its large 
ness and deficieney, 290. Generally 
larger in women than in men, 297. 

Columbus’s Locality represented 
large, 300. 
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Combativeness, one of the propen- 
sities, 133. Hlementa y nature ofthe 
faculty, 138, 479. Disiinguished from 
Destructiveness, 141. Its effects in 
combination, 407, 410. 

Combe, Dr. Andrew, on plurality of 
organs in the brain, 36. On size and 
power, 41. On mental exereise, 50. 
On the sense ofsight, 276, note. Case 
of derangement ol Tune reported by, 
320. On the talent for recolleeting 
names, 332, note. On happiness, 352. 
On sympathy, 390. His answer to 
Dr. Barclay’s objections, 449. On the 
effects of injuries of the brain on the 
mental manıfestations, 460. 

Combinations in size of the cerebral 
organs, 404; in their activity, 412. 
Practical application of the doctrine 
of, 415. The effects of unusual com- 
binations ought not to be rashly pre- 
dicated, 411. 

Commands, most effectual way of 
giving, 393. 

Companion of Gall, his large organ 
of Language, 332. 

Comparison, one of the reflective 
faculties, 334. Whether possessed by 
the lower animals, 341. 

Compassion, 1. 

Compliments, prompted by Love of 
Approbation, 192. 

"Composition, literary, talent for, 
412. 

Compression ofthe brain, effects of, 
32; of the infant head Ly savage na- 
tions, 426. 

Concealment of thoushts and emo- 
tions, power of, produced by Secre- 

ıveness, 158. 

Concentrativeness, organ of, 173, 
310, 311, note. 

Conception, a mode of action of the 
intellectual faculties, 357. Wherein 
it differs from imagination and me- 
mory, 366, 367. 

Conditions, perception of, 337. 

Configuration, organ of, 281. 

Conscientiousness, organ of, its 
sıtuation, 218. Not admitted by Dr. 
Gall; established by Spurzheim, 223. 
Its disease, 226. 
sentiment of, 219. Its impor- 
tance as a regulator of the other facul- 
ties, 220. Its effects in combination, 
225. Its deficieney cannot be sup- 
plied by other faculties, 41l. Re- 
marks on, 480. 

Consciousness does not reveal or- 
gans, 29, 55, 270, 457. Localizes the 
mind in the head, 34. Unity of, 312. 
Analysis of, 378. Does not inform us 
ofthe nature of mind, 457. Cases of 
double or divided consciousness, 102, 
369, 379. 
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Constructiveness, one of the pro 
pensities, 173. Its difference in max 
and the loweranimals, 179. Remarka 
on, 479. Its eflects in combination, 
408. 

Consumption, pulmonary, whether 
it weakens the mind, 35. 

Contention, love of, 136. 

Conversation, power of, 325. 

Convolutions of the brain, 75. Re- 
lation of their size to the faculties of 
the mind, 77. 

Cook, Captain, his large Locality, 
300. 

Cooper, Sir Astley, case of injurx 
ofthe head quoted from, 34. 

Copernican system, slow progress 
of belief in it, 26. 

Coronal region ofthe brain, the seat 
of the moral sentiments, 85. 

Corpus callosum of the brain, 73, 
105% 

Coup d’eil conferred by Locality, 
300. 

Coverley, Sir Roger de, 202. 

Cowperquoted, 98, 100,184. Source 
ofhis difidence, 137. 

Cox, Robert, on Combativeness, 
139. On Destructiveness, 142, 150. 
On the laws of action of Benevolence, 
208. On the mutual influence of the 
faculties, 386. His objections to Dr. 
Combe’s views of sympathy, 390, and 
to Dr. Spurzheim’s classification of 
the faculties, 477. 

Cox, Dr. Abram, his suggestions for 
estimating the size of some of the 
cerebral organs, 87. 

Crawford, Dr., of Dublin, remarks 
on insanity by, 148. 

Cretins, Constructiveness of the, 
179. 

Criminals not always punished by 
remorse, 223. Their Ideality generally 
small, 243. Effects of large heads of, 
401. Treatment of, 418, 482. Sta- 
tistics of Crime in France, 445. Do- 
cuments laid by Sir G. S. Mackenzie 
before Lord Glenelg relative to Con- 
victs sent to New South Wales, 482. 
Phrenology of great service in the 
treatment of, 595, 502. Examination 
of heads of Criminals at Glasgow and 
Newcastle, 562. 

Crook, Dr., on the organ of Alimen- 
tiveness, 153. 

Cruelty, 147, 148. 

Crystallography, 281. 

Cudworth maintained the existence 
of the moral sense, 218. 

Cullen, Dr., on the obseurity of the 
functions of different parts ofthe brain 
59. 

Cunning, arıses from Secretireress 
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Curran’s wit, 255, 259. His organ 
of Form moderate, 280. His elo- 
quence, 324, note. His Comparison 
large, 336. 

Cuvier admitted Phrenology to be 
consistent with the general principles 
of physiology, 39. Great size of his 
brain, 76. His organ of Form large, 
282. His retentive memory, 368. 


Darwin, instance of reason in a 
wasp, quoted fram, 343, note. 

Davy, Sir H., superstitious, 234. 

Deal and dumb dancers, 313. 

Dean, murderer, 143. 

Death viewed in various lishts by 
different individuals, 156. Fear of, 
assuaged by the sentiment of Hope, 
229. 

De Bonald, Mons., on the diversity 
of philosophical systems, 54, 473. 

Deference, feeling of, produced by 
Veneration, 212. 

Defoe’s Individuality and Even- 
tuality, 311. 

Delille, French poet, his Ideality 
large, 240. 

Dempsey, murderer, 92, 188, 194. 

Desmöoulins, his observations on the 
relation between the intelligence of 
animals, and the depth and number of 
their cerebral convolutions, 77. 

Destructiveness, one of the propen- 
sities, illustrations of, 140, et seq. 
Remarks on, 479. 
organ of, its situation, 138. Its 
effects in combination, 406, 410. 

Devil, actions sometimes ascribed 
to the temptation of the, 149. 

Dewar, Dr., his report of a case of 
divided consciousness, 370. 

Diplo&@ of the skull, 80. 

Diserimination, power of, improved 
by practice, 93. 

Dissection of an organ does not re- 
veal its vital functions, 56. 

Dobson, William, painter, portrait 
of, 283. 

Dogs, Adhesiveness very strong in, 
117; Their Destructiveness, 150; 
Love of Approbation, 194; Benevo- 
lence, 206. Their Locality supposed 
to enable them to return home from a 
great distance, 303. Seem to have 
an idea of numbers, 206, and time, 316. 

Dolei, Ludovico, his division ofthe 
head into comıpartments, 40. 

Douglas, Mr. W., painter, his inte- 
rest in perspective, 285. 

Dramati: authors have large Imita- 
tion, 261. 

Dreaming explicable only by plura- 
lity of cerebral organs, 37. Phrenolo- 
gical explanation of, 363. 
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Ducrow, the equestrian, his orgar. 
of Concentrativeness large, 129, 
Dura mater, 79. 


Ear does not recolleet or julge of 
sounds, 316. 

Edinondson, Mr. Richard, on Con- 
structiveness and Weight, 180, note, 
289. 

Edwards, engraver, his Construe 
tiveness and Comparison large, 177 
33re- 

Egyptians, ancient, heads of, 435. 

Elliotson, Dr., on reason in brutes, 
343, note. Quoted, 34. His testimo 
ny in favour of Phrenology, 497. 

Ellis, Sir W.©., his testimony in 
favour of Phrenology, 491. 

Engledue, Dr. W. C., his testimony 
in favour of Phrenology, 489. 

English delight in humour, 162 
Their Self-Esteem, Cautiousness, and 
Firmness larger than those of the 
French, 186, 198, 216. 

Engravers, eminent, have large or 
gans of Constructiveness and Imita- 
tion, 177, 262. 

E.S.,of Dublin, character and head 
of, 148. 

Europeans, their moral and intellec- 
tualsnperiority, 421. Account of their 
heads, 434. 

Eustache, a negro, engravings of his 
head, 87, 202, 447. 

Eventuality, one of the perceptive 
faculties, function of, 309. Observa- 
tions on, 333. 
organ of, its size how diseri 
minated, 308. 

Eyes, their functions, 276. Me- 
mory of forıns and colours not depen- 
dent on the, 230 Do not perceive 
the relations of colours, 289. Large 
organ of Language indicated by their 
prominence and depression, 322. 





Facial angleof Camper descrihed, 58. 
Faculties, mental, their plurality, 
36. Connexion of, with particular 
organs, 52. Meaning of the term, 101. 
Dr. Spurzheim’s classification ofthem, 


105. Objections to that classification, 
477. Modes of their action, 350. 
Their mutual influence, 355. Effects 


of size in the organs on their manifes- 
tation, 400. Theır combinations, 404. 
Their number, 449... Two kinds of 
their affections, 478. Feerınes, 107. 
Propensities, ib. Sentiments, 180. In 
TELLECTUAL FACULTIES, 264. Ex 
ternal senses, ib. Faculties which pro- 
cure knowledge of external objects, and 
their qualities and relations, 276. R& 
FLECTIVE FıACULTIEs, 355. 
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Farish, Professor, of Gambridge, 
ais organ of Weight large, 286. 

Farquharson. Dr. F., his testimony 
in favour of Phrenology, 493. 

Females have a greater eudowment 
»f Philoprogenitiveness than males, 
118. Difference between their brains 
and those of males, 114. Their Cau- 
tiousness and Veneration larger, 198, 
214. 

Fer, the organ of Destructiveness 
large in the, 150. 

Fergus.n, Dr. Adam, on the political 
freedom ofthe English, 186. 

Mr., case of inability to per- 
ceive perspective, 284. His organ of 
S!ze small, 285, 356. 

—— Mr. Ktobert, M. P., his testı- 
mony in favour of Phrenology, 488. 

Ferriar, Dr., eases of injury of the 
brain mentioned by, 461, et seq. 

Fife, Mr. John, his testimony in fa- 
vour of Phrenology, 488. 

Firmness, one of the sentiments, 
use of, 215. Nature ofthe faculty, 480. 

Fisher, Miss Olara, her large Secre- 
tiveness and Love of Approbation, 
162, 194. Engraving of her head, 
showing large Imitation, 263. 

Flechier, Bishop of Nisines, egotism 
of, 185. 

Flint, Rev. Timothy, his account of 
the American Indians, 430, and Ne- 
groes, 433. 

Flourens’ experiments on the cere- 
bellum, 109. 

Form, one of the perceptive facul- 
ties, its vigour not proportionate to the 
acuteness of vision, 280. Its effects 
in combination, 408. 

Forster’s Journey from Bengal to 
Eneland, quoted, 198. 

Fraucois, (Cordonnier,) poet, his 
Ideality large, 240. 

Franklin, Captain, his large head, 
400. 








Benjamin, his Order, Compari- 
son, and-Causality large, 308, 337, 345. 

Fraser’s Language and reflective 
organs small, 332, 356. 

French, their intellectual character, 
228. Why the leaders offashion, 233. 
Resemble the ancient Gauls, 422. Dr. 
Vimont’s account of their heads, 439. 
soldier, engraving of skull of, 
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Frontal sinus, what, 82. Throws 
a difieulty in the way of the observa- 
tion of Individuality, 280. Form, ib. 
Size, 285; and Locality, 303. ° 

Fry, Mrs., 135. 


-Galileo and his discoveries, how 
treated by his contemporaries, 26. 
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His Locality large, 300, Hıs grrat- 
ness. 453. 

Gall, Dr.F, J., the founder of Phreno 
logy, 60. Quoted on idiocy, 45. Was 
the first to demonstrate the plurality of 
cerebral organs, 58, note. Regarded 
the mınd as a single prineiple, 103. 
Did not admit a dıstinct organ of Jus- 
tice, 204, 223. His views of the fa- 
eulty of Hope, 227. Histheory of the 
single impressions perceived by dou- 
ble organs of the external senses, 269. 
His organ of Form deficient, 281, note. 


On the harmony of colours, 292. His 
views of Eventuality, 3J2. Admitted 
two organs of Language, 326. Hıs 


division of men into six classes, 404 
On national character and skulls, 423 
His merits and discoveries, 475 
Names-of the faculties adopted by 
him, 481. 

Garrick’s Imitation, 260. 

Gauls, their character as given by 
Tacitus, 422. 

George Ill., his large organs of In- 
dividuality and Form, 280. 

Gibson, Mr. P., painter, his large 
organ of Size, and excellence in per- 
spective, 285. 

Glenelg, Lord, documents laid be- 
fore him by Sir G. S. Mackenzie, re- 
lative to conviets sent to New Soutk 
Wales, 482. 

Godwin displays little Eventuality, 
310. 

Goldsmith’s writings display mode- 
rate Secretiveness, 162. His Love of 
Approbation, 192. 

Good, Dr. Mason, on the tricks of 
the mocking-bird, 263. 

Gordon, James, murderer, 142, 223. 

—— Dr. John, admitted the con- 
respondence between the size of the 
skull and that of the brain, 81. 

Gottfried, murderess, her hend, 86, 
87, 143, 163, 200. 

Gregory, Dr. John, on tbe necessity 
of studyıng the mind in connexion 
with the body, 52. 

——- Dr. William, his organ of Lan- 
guage affeeted by the use of morphia, 
332. His testimony in favour of Phre- 
nology, 498. h 

Grifäths, murderer, 200, 202, 208, 
341. 

Guise, Duc de, remarkable case ot 
injury of the head, 466, 468. 


H., Mrs., head of, 92. 

Haggart, David, murderer and rob 
ber, 137, 143, 163, 188, 194, 217, 223, 
224. 

Hall, Sir James, his organ of. Weight 
large, 286. 
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Hailypurton, Lord D. G., his testı- 
mony in favour of Phrenology, 496. 

Hamilton, Rev. R. W., his sgotism, 
185. 

Handel’s Tune large, 321. 

Hannibal fond of stratagem, 161. 
Hare, Mr. S ‚his testimony in favour 

of Phrenology, 490, 

—— William, mirderer, 85, 135, 
143, 202, 406. 

Harvey and his discoveries, how 
treated by his contemporaries, 27, 455. 

Haydn’s organ of 'l'une large, 321. 
Haydon, Mr., painter, his organs ot 

Constructiveness, Colouring, and Cau- 

sality large, 177, 291, 345, 409. 

Hazlitt’s Wonder and Ideality large, 
234, 248. - 

Heaman, murderer, 143. 

Helvetius, his erroneous theory, that 
man owes his arts to the structure of 
his hands, 264. 

Henri Quatre, his Benevolence 
sarge, 201. His forehead, 333. His 
Comparison large, 337. 

Heischel, Sir W., his Constructive- 
ness large, 177. 

Sir John, on the cause of defi- 
ciency in the power of distinguishing 
colours, 292. On the difference ofthe 
talents for mathematical and general 
reasoning, 301. 

Hindoos have small brains, 47. 
Their ears hieh, 88. Engraving ot 
skull of one, 424. Their sentiments 
of trutlı weak, 224. "Their language 
figurative, 335. Resemblance of their 
skulls to each other, 424. 

Hirschfeld, Dr. S. E., his testimony 
in favour of Phrenology, 493. 

Hobbes denied the existence of the 
sentiment of Benevolence, 208, and ot 
the moral sense, 217, 226. 

Home, Sır Everard, observations 

“ on his proposed mode of irvestigating 
the functions of the brain, 470 

Homer’s Ideality represented large, 
24l. Sometimes overloads his de- 
scriptions with similes, 397. Sup- 
posed origin of his genuus, 403. 

Hood’s case of a patient who lost 
the use oflanguage, 329, 356. His tes- 
timony in favour of Phrenology, 486. 

Hope, organ of, its situation, 227. 
Romarks on, 480. 

Hoppe, Dr., case of disease of the 
organ of Time reported by, 315. 

_ oward, John, 135. 

‚4umbo dt, brotber of the traveller, 
his large organs of Number, Order, 
und Language, 05, 308, 332. 

Hume, David, displays great Caus- 
ality, 345. 

—— Mr. Joseph, "is large head and 
>owerful mind, 401. 
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Hunter, Mr. John, anatomist, iis 
ease of his organ of Weight, 288. 
Dr. Robert, his testimony in 
favruur of Phrenology, 499. 

Hussey, murderer, 143. 

Hutcheson, Dr, maintained the ex 
istence of a moral sense, 219. 





Ideality, one of the sentiments, 239 
Considered with reference to Taste, 
398. Remark on, 480. 

ldioey, partial, explicable only by a 
plurality of cerebral organs, 37. A 
very small brain always aceompanied 
by ıdiocy, 45. Condition of the con- 
volutions-in idiocy, 78. Number of 
idiots in different countries, 444. Idiot 
who became intelligentin consequence 
of a wound on the head, 476. 

Imitation, faculty of, 260. Seems 
to be a mere propensity, 480. 

Individuality, one ofthe intelleetuai 
faculties, its functions, 277. Whether 
a perceptive faculty, 480. 

Inglis, Dr. James, his testimony is 
favour of Phrenology, 489. 

Inhabitiveness, orsan of, according 
to Dr. Spurzheim, 120. 

Insanity, state of the convolutions 
in, 73. Case of insanity on one side 
of the head, 379. Sometimes not 
easily distinguishable from moral de: 
pravity, 148. Some ofthe phenomena 
of, explained, 353. Insanity ofthe in- 
tellectual faculties, 358. 

Irving, Rev. Edward, his Wonder 
and Self-Esteem large, 236. 

Italians, delight in humour, 162. 


Jardine, Mr., engineer, his organ of 
Weight large, 286. 

Jeffrey, Lord, part of a review of 
Lord Byron’s Tragedies assigned to, 
248. 

Jervis, Jacob, his Benevolence large, 
202. 

Joan of Arc, appearance of St. Mi- 
chael to, 230. 

John, St., represented with large 
Veneration and Benevolence, 210. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, fond of unv- 
sual words and expressions, 234. His 
large hend and energy of character, 349. 

Joseph, Mr. Samuel, sculy,tor, his 
Constructiveness and Imitation large, 
177, 262. 

Jupiter’s forehead representel pro- 
minent by ancient artists, 291. 


Kames, Lord, on appetite for hunt- 
ing, 140. Admits Acquisitiveness to 
be a primitive propensity, 164. Ad- 
mits a moral sense, 219. On the no- 
tion of time, 315. Admits twenty of 
the phrenological faculties, 449. 
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Kemble, John, 99, 121. 


King, Dr., case of Secretiveness 
quoted from, 160. 
Knox, Vicesimus, on hunting, 140. 


La Fontaine’s head large, 399. 

Language, faculty of, 322. T'oo ex- 
elusively cultivated in ordinary educa- 

on, 325. 
organ of, history of its discove- 
ry, 60. Its size, how indicated, 322. 

Le Sıge’s Individuality and Even- 
tuality, 311. 

Leslie, Prof., his organ of Weight 
large, 286. 

BE ed David, his style verbose, 

Ö. 

Linn, parricide, head of, 108, 135, 
143, 163. 

Locality, one ofthe perceptive faeul- 
ties, 298. 

Locke, on the slow progress of new 
Vpinions, 25, 453. Engraving of his 
head, showing Ideality small, 244. On 
ideas, 269. His Causality large, 341. 

Lockey, murderer, 143. 

Logan, Mr.,of veith, his analogical 
method of reasoning, 336. 

Louis XI., Secretiveness of, 159. 

Love of Approbation distinguished 
from Self-Esteem, 189, 193. Distin- 
guished from Benevolence, 201. Its 
effects in combination, 407. Remarks 
on, 479. 

Lungs, large, favourable to cerebral 
activity, 319, note. 





M., Rev. Mr., 92, 108, 135, 194, 223. 

Mabillon’s talents brightened by an 
injury ofthe head, 476. 
Macdonald, Lawrence, sculptor, 410. 

Maeinnes, Mary, murderess, 131, 
137, 143, 199 

Mackenzie, Sir G. S., on the pro- 
pensıty to fight, 138. On relative po- 
sition, 299. On the qualifications of 
ateacher, 311. His work on Taste, 
396. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, his account 
of conscience, 219. 

——— Dr. John, his testimony in 
favour of Phrenology, 503. 

Maclachlan, his large organ of 
Weight, 286. 

Maclaren, Mr. Charles, his testimo- 
ny in favour of Phrenology, 500. 

Macnish, Mr. Robert, on spectral il- 
lusions, 361. His testimony in favour 
of Phrenology, 499. 

Malte-Brun’s account of the races 
which inhabit France, 447. 

Marryat, Captain, his Eventuality 
large, 310. ° ’ 

Marsh, Dr. Henrv, his testimony in 
*avour of Phrenology, 504. 
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Martell, Mr. George, his testimony 
in favour of Phrenology, 492. 

Materialism, objection that Phreno- 
logy leads to, considered, 455. 

Matthews, comedian, 261, 279. 

Maxwell, robber, 412. 

Measurements of heads and skulls 
tables of, 94, 436. 

Melancthon, head of, 86, 135, 34l, 
406. 

Memory, analysis of, 367. Mr. 
Hewett Watson on the peculiarities of 
memory, 271. 

Metaphysicians neglected organiza 
tion, or supposed the mind to be ma 
terial, 52. 

Mılne, Mr. James, Dr. Spurzheim’s 
visit to his workship, 176. His ina- 
bility to dıstinguish colours, 290. 

Mind known only in connexion with 
body, 28, 34, 52. Whether simple or 
an aggregate of separate powers, 101. 
Question as to its materiality or imma- 
teriality, 455. 

Mitchell, murderer, 109. 

Monkeys, their brains, 96. Have 
large Philoprogenitiveness and Love 
of Approbation, 112, 194. 

Monro primus, on the relation be- 
tween power of the external senses 
and size of their organs, 44. 

Moore quoted, 130. His Compari- 
son, 336, 339. Engraving of his fore- 
head, 308. Hisstyle, 323. Bad taste 
of some of his early verses, 397. 

Mountfort, Mrs., murderess, case of, 
149. 

Murat, Napoleon’s description of 
the character of, 136. His energy of 
mind, 400. 

Mutilation of the brain incapable of 
leading to the discovery of the func- 
tions of its parts, 471. 

Mutual influence „f the cerebral or 
gans, 382. Modifies the effects ol size, 
386. 


‘Nations with small brains conquered 
by those with large, 47. Coincidence 
between their characters and the de- 
velopement of their brains, 420. 

Neill, Dr. P., his opinion of Phreno- 
logy, 496. 

Nerves, relation of size to power of, 
42. 

New Hollanders, engraving of skull 
of one, 52, 176. Sir W. Scott’s de- 
scription of them, 51. Description of 
their heads and character, 426. 

New Zealanders, character and 
brains of, 429. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, opposition to his 
discoveries, 27. 

Niecol, Mr. John Inglis, cas» of de 
ranged Language reported by, 331 
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Nisbet, murderer, 143. 

Number, one of the perceptive fa- 
eulties, situation and history of the 
discovery of its organ, 303-4. Sup- 
posed by Gall to be necessary to musi- 
cal composers, 317. 


Objections to Phrenology considered 
— That the frontal sinus renders it im- 
possible to ascertain the cerebral de- 
velopement, 83; that there are elever 
men witlı retreating foreheads, 332 ; 
that the science is not new, 448. _ 

Order, faeulty of, 306. Remarks 
on, 480. 

Organs, cerebral, their plurality de- 
monstrated, 36,40. The functions of, 
not discoverable by dissection, 56. 
Definition of the term, 70. Lengtk 
and breadth of, how ascertained, 88. 
The largest most prone to action, 100, 
354. Talent of recollecting their si- 
tuation, 300. Their arrangement in 
groups, 333. Effects of their size and 
activity on tlıe manifestation of the 
faculties, 399. Their difference of 
appearance discoverable, 450. Their 
plurality explains phenomena other- 
wise unaccountable, 396, 469. 

Otto, Dr., his testimmony in favour of 
Phrenology, 494. 

Owen, Mr., of New Lanark, denies 
the existence of the faculty of Acqui- 
sitiveness, 169. 


Paley denied the existence of the 
moral sense, 219, 227. 

Perception is the function of the 
brain. not of the external organs of the 
senses, orthenerves,266. Isthe low- 
est degree of activity of the intellec- 
tual faculties, 356. 

Perceptive faculties, 276. Each 
probably adapted to the natural laws 
of its ohjeets, 342, note. Modes of 
their action, 355 

Philoprogenitiveness, one ofthe pro- 
pensities, l11, 479. 

Pit, engraving of his head, 308, 

"Playfair, Prof., on the slow progress 
of new opinions,25. His logiecal mode 
of reasoning, 336. 

Poets have successfully observed 
human nature, 55. 

Pope, secretive character of, 160. 
His idea of Hope producing expecta- 
tion of a future state, 229. 

Pratt, Miss, in T’'he Inheritance, a 
personification of Individuality, 278, 
374 

Prichard, Dr., on the organs of the 
passions, 57. . 

Propensities, remarks on the dis- 
tinction between the sentiments and 
the, 478 
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Quickly, Mrs., an illustration of In 
dividuality and Eventuality, 312. 


Rammohun Roy, head of, 46, 223, 
234, 332, 399. 

Rapnael’s skull, 175, note. His re- 
presentation of Christ’s head, 210, 
Character of his works compared with 
his head, 408, 

Reid, Dr. Thomas, maintains the 
existence of the moral sense, 219. 
His answer to Berkeley’s argument 
about evidence »f existence, 347, 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, on the im- 
provement of the power of discri- 
mination by practice, 93. His impres 
sions on seeing Raphael’s pictures, 
409. 

Rolando’s experiments on the brains 
of the lower animals unsatisfactory, 
471. 

Rousseau, J. J., denies the social 
nature of man, 133. His description 
ofthe French character, 441. 


Sandwich [slanders, account oftheir 
character and heads, 434. 

Savages, their compression of the 
infant head, 426. 

Scotch head and character, 437. 
Great number of idiots in Scotland, 
444. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his description 
of King Robert Bruce’s vengeance on 
Cormaec Doil, 140. On supernatural 
personages, 232. 

Secretiveness, one of the propensı- 
ties, its nature and objects, 158. Re- 
marks on, 479. 

Self-Esteem, one of the sentiments, 
181. Its effects in combination. 407. 
Remarks on, 479 

Senses, external, their power in pro- 
portion to the size of their organs, 43, 
et seg. Their functions, 264. Do not 
form ideas, 266, 325. 

Sentiments, modes of their action, 
350. Remarks on the distinction be- 
tween them and the propensities, 479, 

Shakspeare quoted, 158, 160, 204, 
241, 337. Origin of his genius, 403. 

Sheridan, remarks on his wit, 255 
Engraving of Lis forehead, 308. 

Sight, sense of, acute in proportion 
to the size ofitsorgans, 44. Erroneous 
theory of its rectification by touch, 267 
Does not acquire its functions from 
touch or habit, 274. 

Simpson, Mr. James, on the sense 
of resistance, 271. His testimony in 
favour of Phrenology, 492. 

Size of an organ, ceteris paribus, a 
measure of power in its function, 41, 
et seg. Circumstances w bich modify 
the effects of, 48, 386. How ascer 
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tained, &8. Its eifeets on the mani- 
festatıun ofthe faculty, 399. 
one of the perceptive faculties, 
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Skull, never supposed to be the 
eause of different talents, 6l. Ac- 
commodätes ıtselfto the size and form 
ofthe brain, 79. Its plates not parallel 
in heads of some animals, 206. Ef- 
feets of temperament on its texture, 
436. 

S. L., Miss, curious case ofspectral 
illusions, 237, 359. 

Socrates, his great forehead, 346, 
His demon, 230. Believed in the ex- 
istence of God, 348. : 

Speech, faculty of, not the result of 
the sense of hearing, 273. Flueney 
of, increased by practice, 395 

Spurzheim, Dr. J. G., birth and 
death of, 62, 475. Quoted on idiocy, 
45. Engraving of his skull, 5l. 
Warmth of his temper, 95. His clas- 
sification of the faculties, 105, 477. 
His visit to \ir. Milne’s workshop in 
Edinbureh, 176. On the perception 
of resemblance and difference, 253. 
On the cause of single impressions 
being communicated to the mind by 
double organs of senses, 270. On the 
anatomy of the nervous system, 451, 
note. His merits and discoveries, 474. 

Stewart, Mr. Dugald, on the unim- 
portance of determining the nature 
and essence ofthe mind with reference 
to the study of its phenomena, 70. 
Adınits a moral sense,219. Does not 
treat of wonder, 237. His theory of 
the origin ofthe pleasure derived from 
tragedy, 35l. On the production of 
new prineiples of action by the asso- 
ciatıon of ıdeas, 382.. On the diffe- 
rence of the talents and dispositions 
of nations, 420. Admits more facul- 
ties than the phrenologists, 449. 

Satures of the skull, 80. 

Sympathy, analysis of, 390, 


Taeitus, his style characterized by 


Concentrativeness, 126, 
Tardy, murderer, 143, 144, 163. 
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Tasso heliered that he saw and 
conversed with spirits, 230. 

Temperaments indicate to a certain 
extent the constitutional qualities of 
the brain, 48, Modıfy the effects of 
Ideality, 244. Their effects on the 
activity ofthe faculties, 35l. Nervous 
and sanguine, conduce to refinement, 
380. 

Time, one of the intellectual facul- 
ties, 313. 

Tragedy, origin of the pleasure of 
from, 351. 

Tune, one of the intellectual facul 
ties, 316. 


Uncle Toby, character of, 135. 


Veneration, sentiment of, 208. Its 
effects in combination, 407. Weakin 
the French, 441. Remarks on, 497. 

-Vimont, Dr., his testimony in favour 
of Phrenology, 498. 

Virtue, different theories of, given 
by the metaphysicians, 218. 

Visions, sources of belief in, and 
liability to see, 230, 237, 358. 

»Vitellius, head of, 89, 143, 406. 

Voltaire, an infidel, though his Ve- 
neration was large, 207. Believed in 
the existence uf God, 348. 


Washinston, 407. 

Watson, Mr. Hewett, onthe writings 
of Sheridan and Pope,310, note. His 
work on the Statisties of Phrenology, 
454. His testimony in favour of Phre- 
nology, 491. 

Weight, a perceptive faculty, 285, 
Necessary to harp-playing, 317. 

Welsh, Rev. David, on. the single- 
ness of the mind, 103. His views of 
the faculty of Concentrativeness, 121. 

Wilson, James, a blind man, his or« 
gans of (’olouring small, 297. 

Wit, difieulty of its definition, 249, 
Case of its morbid exeitement, 363. 

Wonder, organ of, its situation, 230. 

Wordsworth strongly manifests Phi 
loprogenitiveness, 113. Errors 
taste in his poetry, 397. 
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tion of the Functions and Qualifications 
for Happy Marriages. $1.%. 

——-Lectures on Man; as explained 
by Phrenology, Physiology, Physiognomy, 
and Ethnology. $1.50. 

SPURZHEIM (J.G., T.D.) Edu- 
CATION; Its Principles founded on the Na- 
ture of Man. With ee containing 
the Temperaments, and an Analysis of the 
Faculties, by 8. R. Weııs. $1.25. 

——Natural Laws of Man. 
tions with Answers. 50 cts. 


Ques- 


All works pertaining to the " Stixwce or Man.” including Phrenology, a Sk 
Ethnology, Psychology, Bäysolögy, Anatomy, Hygiene, Dietetics, etc.. supplied. In 
d ve Atal ge . Send for terms. 


FOWLER & WELL», PUBLISHERS, 753 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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Phrenology and Physiognomy. 


This List comprisesthe Best and Latest Standard Works on these subjects. 





nts wante 








ACCORDING TO TEMPERAMENT AND MEN- 
TAL DEVELOPMENT; or, Phrenologry in the 
School-room and the Family 81.50. 

— Choice of Pursuits; or, What to 
Do and Why,and how tc Educate each 
Man for his proper work, tbe Talents and 
Temperaments required. &1.75. 

— Domestic Life; or, Marriage Vindi- 
cated and Free Love Exposed. 25 cts. 

DRAYTON (I1.8., A.M., and Mc=- 
NEILL (JAMES, A.M.)— Brain and Mind; or, 
Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in 
Relation to Modern Physiology. $1.50. 

JACQUES (BD. H., NT.D. The 
TEMPERAMENTS; or, Varieties of Physicai 
Constitution in Man, considered in their 
relation to Mental Character and Practical 
Affaire of Life. 150 Illustratione. $1:50. 

WEAVER (Rev. G. S., Mental 
SCIENCE, according to the Plhulosophy of 
Phrenology. $1.25. 

BELL (SIRCHARLES), Expres- 
8IoN, its Anatomy and Philosophy. With 
Notes, and Illustrations. $1.25. 

BVOARDMAN (ANDREW, M.D.) 
DEFENCE or PHRENoLoGY : The Nature 
and Value of Phrenological Evidence, and 
a Vindication of Phrenology. %*1.25. 

BRAY (CHARLES. The Edu- 
CATION OF THE FEELINGS AND AFFEC- 
TIoNns. Edited. with Notes and Illustra- 
tions, by NELSoN SızEr. Cloth. %$1.50. 

CAPEN (HON,. NAHUW). RBRemi- 
NISCENCES OF DR. SPURZHEIM AND GEO. 
CoNBE, and a Review of ihe Science of 
Phrenology {rom its diecovery to the time 
of the visit of Combe to the U.S. In Press. 

Phrenology and the Scriptures. 
en. harmony between Phrenology 
and the Bible. 25 cts. 

Selfi-Instructor in Phrenology 
AND PHyYsıoLogr With over One Hun- 
dred Engravings. 50 cts.; muslin, 75 cts. 

How to Study Phrenvlogy. With 
suggestions to Studerts, Works, ete. 10c, 

Symbolical Head and Phreno- 
LOGICAL MAP. On Änetinted paper. 10c. 

Synopsis of Phrenology, and Chart 
for Describing the Phrenological Develop- 
ments, for the use of Examiners. 10 cts. 

Indications of Character in the 
HEAD AND FAcE. Illustrated. 15 cents. 

The Annuals of Phrenologyand 
HEALTH ALMANAcC from 1374 to 1881, in 
one vol. Cloth, $1.00. This year, 10 cents, 

Phrenological Jourusl and Seci- 
ENCE OF HEALTH. $2a year; 20 cts. aNo, 

Phrenological Busts.—Showing the 
latest classification and exact lvcation of 
the Organs of the Brain. Dy express, $15 
smaller, by mail, post-paid, 51 cts. 


SIZER (NELSON) How to Teach | 
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TRALL (R. %., M. D.) Ana 
TOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL PLATES. 
Plates arranged expressly for Lectures on 
Health, Physiology, etc. A set of eix, 
colored and mounted on rollers. 520. 
—-Hydropathie BEucyclopedia. 
A System of Hygiene, embracing Anatomy, 
Physiology, Preservaiion of Health, in- 
eluding the Nature, Causes, Symptome, 
and Treatment oi Diseases. 34.00. 


—-Tiıerine Diseases and Dis- 
SLACEMENTS. A Practical Treatise on the 
Various Diseaser, and Structural Derange- 
ments of the Uterus. Colored plates. $5.00. 


—-The Hygienice Handbook, A 
Practical Guide for thejSick-Room. 31.50. 


—-Family Gymnasium. Approved 
methods of applying Gymnastic, Calis- 
thenic, Kinesipathic, and Vocal Exercises. 
Fully illustrated. $1.50. 


— Hydropathic Cook-Book. A 
Philosophical Exposition of the Relations 
of Food to Health. With recipes. $1.25. 
—-The True Temperance Plat«- 
FORM. The Fallacy of Alcoholic Medica- 
tion. 50 cents. 


—-Fruits and Farinacea the 
PROPER Foop oF Man. By SmitH. Notes 
by Traır. $1.50. 
—-Mothers’ Hyzienice Hand- 
BOOK, for the Normal Development and 
Training of Women and Children and 
Treatment of Diseases. 3$1.00. 
—-Popular Physiologsy. A Com- 
Be Exposition of the Structures and 
unctions of the Human System. $1.3. 
—-Diphtheria; its Nature, History, 
Causes, Prevention, and Treatment. $1.25. 
—- Digestion and Dyspepsia. An 
Explanation of the Physiology of the Di- 
estive Processes, and the causes and 
reatment of Dyspepsia. $1.00. 
—The Human Voice, 
my, Physioloey, Pathology, Therapeutics, 
and Training. 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
—- Water-Cure for the Million. 
The Processes of Water-Cure Explained. 
25 cents ; cloth. 50 cents. 
—-The True Healing Art; or, Hy- 
gienic vs. Drug Medication. 25c. ; cioth, 50c. 
—Hygzeian Home Cook-Book; 
or, Heaithful and Palatable Food without 
Condiments. 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 
—-The Alcoholic Controversy. A 
Review of the Westminster Review on {he 
Physiological Errors of Teetotalism. 
—-Diseases of Throat and Lungs. 
Including Diphtheria. 25 cents, 
—-The Bath. Its llistory and Uses in 
Health and Disease, 25 cts.; cloth, 56 cts. 
— —Accidents and Emergenzies. 
A Guide ior the Treatment iu Spraina, Dis- 
location=-, Burns and Scalds, Dites, Sun- 
stroke, Drowning. etc. New Edition. 25c. 
—-A Health Catechism. Questians 
and Answers. 10 cents. 


Sent by mail, post-paid. Address 


Its Anato- 


500. i 


‘Dress, and Care. 





HEALTH BOORBEB: 


SHEW (JOEL, M.D.;, Family 
Pavsıcran.—A Ready Prescriber and Hy- 
gienic Adviser. With Referente to the Nai- 
ure, Prevention, and Treatment of Diseases, 
Accidents, and Casualties of every kind. 8. 
— Midwifery and the Diseases of 
Women. With General Management of 
Chidbirth, the Nursery, etc. For Wivesand 
Mothers. %$1.50. 
—-Children.—Their Management in 
Health and Disease. Descriptive and Prac- 
tical. $1.50. 

Prernaney and Childbirth, 
showing the effects of Water Treatment. 50c. 


COMBE (ADREW, M.D.) 
PRINCIPLES or PuysıoLosey applied to the 
Preservation of Health. %1.50. 

— Hanagemeut of Infency, Phys- 
iological and Moral Treatment. %$1.25. 

—-Physiology of Digestion, with 
Relation to the Principles of Dieteties. 50c. 

GRAHAM (SYLVESTER). Sci- 
ENCE OF HUMAN LireE. #3.00. 

WHITE (Wm., M.D., Medical 
ErLEcTRIcITY. Showing the most scientific 
Application to all Forms of Diseases. $2.00. 

Facts About Tobacco.—Compiled 
by Rev. E. P. Tuwıne. 2 cents. 

Domestic Practice of Hydropa= 
Ttay.—ByE. Joanson, M.D. $1.50. 

How to be Well; or, CoMmMoNn-SENSE 
MevIcAL HysıEens. By Dr. FArrcHıLD. $1 

Transmission; or, VARIATION OP 
CHARACTER THROUGH THE MOTHER. 25 cts 

Food and Diet.—Observations on the 
Dietetical Regimen. By PErEırA. $1.50. 

Water-CureinChronic #iseases 
Their Causes, Treatment, ete. $1.50. 

Physiology, Animal and Men- 
TAL. Health of Body and Mind. %1.25. 

How we Fedthe Baby. 50 c.; cl.75, 

Sober and Temperate Life.—Dis- 
courses and Letters of CoRNARO. 50 cents. 

Movement-Cure.—An Exposition 01 
the Swedish Movement-Cure. &1.50. 

The Parents’ Guide: or, HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT THROUGH INHERITED TEN 
DENCIES. $1.25. 

The eg Fe Shape 

Practice of the Water-Cure.—A 
Detailed Account of the Various Processes 
50 cents. 

Philosophy of the Water-Cure, 
nd the Principles of Health. 50 cents. 

How to Grow Handsome; or, 
inte toward Physical Perfection. $1.00. 

Tobacco; Its Physical, Intellectual, 
and Moral Effects. By ALcorTT. 15 cents, 

Tea and Coffee, their Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Effecte. 15 cents. 

Noteson Beauty, Vigor, and De- 
VELOPMENT. 10 cents. 

Heredity.—-Responsibility in 
PArzNTAGE. By Rey. S.H.Pıarrt. 10cte. 





Special List.—We have in addition to 


the above, Private Medical Works. This 


will be sent on receipt of stamp. 


FOWLER & WELLS, 753 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

















WORKS FOR HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


The Indispensable Handbook for 
Home Improvement, Comprising “*‘ How 
to Write,” “ Talk,” *' Behave,” and “Do 
Business.” 1 large vol., 82. 

How to Write, a Manual of Composi- 
tion and Letter-Writing. Muslin, 75c. 

How to Talk, a Manual of Conversa- 
tion, with Mistakes Corrected. 7öc. 

Howıo Behave, a Manual of Etiquette 
and Guide to Personal Habits. Muslin, 7öc. 

How to Do Business, a Pocket Man- 
ual of Practical Affairs, with a Collection 
of Legal Forms. Muslin, 7öc. 

How to Read. What and Why; or, 
Hints in Ohansing the Best Books, with 
Classitfied Lists of Works. $1. 

How to Learn Shorthand; or, The 
Stenographic Instructor. ByBaker. 25c. 

How to Sing; or, The Voice and How 
to Use It. By Daniell. 50e. ; cloth, ?öc. 

How to Condnet a Public Meet- 
Ing; or, The Chairman’s Guide, löc. 

Weaver’s Works, Comprising * Hopes 
and Helps,'” “ Aims and Aids,’ *" Ways of 
Life.’ By Rev.G.$S. Weaver. 1vol., 52.50 

Hopes and Helps for the Young 
OF BOTH SEXESs, Character, Choice of Avo- 
cation,Courtship and Marriage, etc. $1.25. 

Aims and Aids for Girls and 
Youn@e Women, on DUTIES OF Lire. $1.25. 

Ways of Life, Showing the Right Way 
and Wrong Way. How to Risein Life. $1. 

Life at Home; or, The Family and its 
Members. Husbands, Wives, Parents, Chil- 
dren, Brothers, Sisters, Employers and 
Employed. By Rey. Wm. Aikman, D.D. 
New Ed. $1.50 ; full gilt, $2. 

Oratory—Sacred and Secular; or, 
The Extemporaneous Speaker. $1.25. 

Risht Word in the Right Place. 
A Pocket Dictionary of Synonyms, Tech- 
nical Terms, Abbreviations, Foreign 
Phrases, etc. Muslin, 50c. 

' The Temperance Keformation. 
From the First T. Soc. tothe Maine Liquor 
Law. 31.25. 

How to Paini. Designed for Trades- 
men, Mechanics, Farmers, and the Profes- 
sional Painter. $1. 

The Carriage Painter’s Illus- 
TRATED ManvaL. A Treatise on the Art 
of Coach, Carriage, and Car Painting. $1. 

Man in Genesis and in Geology; 
or, Tbe Biblical Account of Man’s Crea- 
tion tested by Scientific Theories. $1. 

The Conversion of St. Paul. By 
Geo. Jarvis Gcer, D.D. Te. 

The Empbatic Diaglott; or, The 
New Testament in Greek and English. 
Containing the Original Greek Text of the 
New Testameut, w.tb an Interlineary 
Word-for-Word English Translation. Ry 
Benj. Wilson. Price, $4; extra fine, $5. 

The Culture oftbhe Human Voice, 
Containiug its Anatomy, Physiology, Pa- 
thology, and Training. Trall. 56c. 


Address 


a 
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ZEsop’s Fables Illustrated. Picto- 
rial Edition. With Seventy Splendid Illus- 
trations. Tinted paper, gilt, $1; bds, 25c. 

G&ems of Gold«smith. The Traveller, 
The Deserted Village, and the Fermit, 
Illustrations. Cloth, gilt, $1 ; boards, 25c, 

Pope’s Essay on Man. With Notes, 
Dlustrated. Cloth, gilt, $1; boards, 25c. 

The iiime of the Ancient Mar- 
INER. In Seven Parts. By Coleridge. Illus- 
trations by Chapman. Gilt, $1; bds, 25c. 

How to Raise Fruits. A Guide to 
the Cultivation and Management of Fruit 
Trees, and of Grapes and Small Fruits. $1. 

Model Potato, and its Proper Cultiva- 
tion. Paper, 50c. 

Saving and Wasting; or, Domestic 
Economy in a Tale of Real Life. $1.25. 
Footprints ot Life; or, Faith and Nat- 

ure Reconciled. A Poem. 3$1.25. 

A Sel-Made Woman. Or, Mary 
Idyl’s Trials and T.iumphs. $1.50. 

Home for All. Or, the Gravel Wall. 
Showing the Superiority of Concrete over 
Brick, Stone, or Frame Houses. $1.28. 

Man and Woman Considered in 
THEIR RELATIONS TO EACH ÜTHER AND t0O 
THE WORLD, $1. 

Thougbts for the Young Men 
AND WOMEN OF AKERICA. Töc. 
The Christian Household. Em- 
bracing the Husband, Wife, Father, Mother, 
Child, Brother, and Sister. By Weaver. 75c. 

Temperance in Congress. 15c. 

Capital Punishment. Or, the Proper 
Treatment of Criminals. 10c. Fatbker 
Matthew, the Temperance Apostle. 10e. 
Good Man's Legacy. By Rev. Dr. Osgood, 
10c. The Planchette Mystery, 20c. Alpha- 
bet for Deaf and Dumb. 10c. 


Works on Mesmerism, Psychology, &c- 


Library of Mesmerism and Psy- 
cHoLOsY. Comprising the Philosophy of 
Mesmerism — Fascination — The acro- 
cosm, or the Universe Without—Electrical 
Psychology—Psychology, or the Science 
of the Soul... 1vol. $3.50. 

Practical Imstructions in Anl- 
MAL MAGNETIsm. From the French of 
Deleuze. $2. 

The Key to Ghostism. By Rer. 
Thomas Mitchel. $1.50, 

Salem Witchcraft, with Planchette 
Mystery and Modern Spiritualism, and Dr. 
Doddridge’s Dream, $1. 

Electrical Psychology. In Twelve 
Lectures. BydJ.B.Dods. $1.25. 

Fascination. Or, the Power of Charm- 

ing: By J. B. Newman. Muslin, $1.25. 

Philosophy of Mesmerism and 
CLAIRYOYANCE. Six Lectures. 50c, 

How to Magnetize. Containing Rules 
for Selecting Subjects, and a Full Expla- 
nation of the Processes. Bc. 


FOWLER & WELEN, Publishers, 753 Broadway, N, Y, 
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A PHRENOLOGICAL BUST 


ED DEFE 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


This publication is widely known in America and Europe, having been before the read- 
ing world forty years, and occupying a place in literature exclusively its own, viz: the study 
of Human Nature in all its phases, including Phrenology, Physiognomy, Ethnology, Physi- 
ology, etc.. together with the ** Science of Health,” and no expense will be spared to make 
it Be best publication for general circulation, tending always to make men better physically, 
mentally, and morally. Parents should read the JouRNnAL that they may better know how to 
govern and train their children. To each subscriber is given 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


This bust is made of Plaster of Paris, and so lettered asto show the exact location of 
each of the Phrenological Organs. The head is nearly life-size, and very ornamental, de- 
serving a place on the center-table or mantel, in parlor, office, or study, and until recently 
has sold for $2.00. This, with.the illustrated key which accompanies each Bust, and the 
articles published in the JournAL on “ Practical Phrenology,” will enable the reader to 
become a successful student of Human Nature. One of these heads should be in the hands 
ofall who wouli know * How To READ CHARACTER.” 


Terınns.—The Journar is now published at $2.00 a ycar (having been reduced 
from $3.c0), single numbers 20 cents. When the Premiums are sent, 25 cents extra must 
be received with each subscription to pay postage on the JOURNAL and the expense of boxing 
and packing the Bust, which will be sent by express, or No. 2, a smaller size, will be sent by 
mail, post-paid. To those who have the Bust, or prefer it, we willsend the Book Premium, 

Send amount in P. O. Orders, Drafts on New York, or in Registered Letters. Postage- 


Fre will be rece'ved. AGents Wanted. Send ro cents for specimen Number, Premium 
ist, etc, 


Address FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York. 
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